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American Historical Revietw 
HUMANIST VIEWS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


T problem of the Renaissance—its character, its causes, and its rela- 
tion to the Middle Ages—has been one of the most controversial 


subjects in recent historiography. The relative unanimity of opinion 


entertained by the followers of Jacob Burckhardt has degenerated during 
the past generation into chaos. The chronological limits of the Renais- 
sance have been expanded tc include the high Middle Ages or have been 
contracted almost to the vanishing point. The term itself has been used 
to designate, on the one hand, thé entire history of a chronological 
epoch and, on the other, no more than certain specific-developments in 
literature and the arts. There has been heated debate over the essential 
character or spirit of Renaissance culture and over the relative causative 
importance of race, nationality, classical literature, Franciscan mysticism; 
and economic forces. g 

Under these circumstances the problem of the Renaissance has be- 
come a problem in the fielc-of historiography as welleas in the field of 
history. Numerous articles and monographs, mostly of German origin, 
have been devoted to the historical development of our: conceptiéns of 
the Renaissance and, incidentally, of the Middle Ages.* The subject is, 
however, too large and too complex for adequate treatment in a single 
article. The purpose of the present essay is merely to investigate as 
thoroughly as possible the first chronological period in the history of 


1 See Walter Goetz, “Mittelalter und Renaissance”, Historische Zeitschrift, XCVIII 
(1907), 30-54; Karl Brandi, Das Werden der Renaissance (Gottingen, 1908); Adolf 
Philippi, Der Begriff der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1912); Paul Lehmann, Vom Mittelalter 
(Munich, 1914); Werner Weisbach, “Renaissance als Stilbegriff’, Hist. Zeitsch., CXX 
(1919), 250-80; E. F. Jacob, “The Fifteenth Century: Some Recent Interpretations’, 
Bulletin of theiJohn Rylands Library, XIV (1930), 386-409, and “Changing Views of the 
Renaissance”, History, XVI (Apr., 1931-Jan., 1932), 214-29; J. Huizinga, “Das Problem 
der Renaissance”, in his Wege des Kulturgeschichte (Munich, 1930); Johan Nordström, 
Moyen Age et Renaissance (Paris, 1933); H. W. Eppelsheimer, “Das Remaissance-Problem”, 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, XI (1933), 
477-500; G. Weise, “Der doppelte Begriff der Renaissance”, ibid., 501-29; C. Neumann, 
“Ende des Mittelalters?”, ibid., XII (1934), 124-71. 
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Renaissance historiography, that represented by the historical, biograph- 
ical, and critjcal works of the Italian humanists. 

The conceptions held by the humanists of the course of history from 
antiquity, through whawhas since been called the Middle Ages, to their 
own time have a double significance. In themselves they are an im- 
portant aspect of Renaissance thought, and they had also a not incon- 
siderable role in shaping the historical ideas of later writers. Yet it is 
difficult to discover from secondary works what the humanists actually 
had to say on this interesting subject. There has been much loose gener- 
alization from occasional obiter dicta. Those modern scholars who have 
sought the origins of the Renaissancebegriff or of the concept of the 
Middle Ages in the writings of the humanists have limited their re- 
search almost entirely to the use of words implying rebirth or the idea 
of a medium aevum This is notably true of Konrad Burdach and Karl 
Borinski, who have furnished the most exhaustive investigation into the 
origins of the word and the idea of rebirth in this period.? They have, 
indeed, made valuable contributions to our knowledge of the pagan and 
Christian origins and early history of religious, political, and chiliastic 
conceptions of rebirth and reformation. But Borinski is more interested 
in the symbolical and philosophical expression of ideas c’ rebirth of the 
world than in the historical ideas of the Renaissance writers. Burdach, 
too, has paid little attention to the historical works of the humanists, and 
his argument suffers from a tendency to press every obscure reference to 
rebirth, reformation, or regeneration into the service of his thesis that 
the Renaissance was essentially the conscious rebirth of the human soul, 
an innerliche Bewegung rising from the subjective religious emotion of 
* the later Middle Ages and re-enforced by a growing cénsciousness of 
“Italian national rebirth in the age of Dante, Petrarch, and Cola da 

Rienzi.* For the present purpose of trying to discover what were the 
Italian humanists’ conceptions of their own and past ages and of the 
general course and periodization of history, I have felt it better to 


2See the articles by Brandi, Lehmann, Weisbach, and Huizinga, cited above. Philippi’s 
monograph is rather an exception but is limited to the history of the fine arts. 

3 Burdach, “Sinn und Ursprung der Worte Renaissance und Reformation”, Sifzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1910), 594-646; Borinski, “Die 
Weltwiedergeburtsidee in den neueren Zeiten”, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (1919), 1 Abh., pp. 1-130. 

4 See also Burdach, Deutsche Renaissance (Berlin, 1916), and Rienzo und die geistige 
Wandlung seiner Zeit (2 vols., Berlin, 1913-28). For criticism see Jacob, History, XVI, 
222, and Paul Joachimen, “Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation”, Historische Vierteljahr- 
schrift, XX (1922), 426-70. 
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abandon the search for their use of words meaning rebirth or Middle 
Ages and to seek instead the fullest and mose coherent discyssions of the 
problem to be found in their works. 


I . 


The age of the Renaissance saw the birth of.modern historiography. 
Nearly all the leading humanists wrote some history, and the best of 
them showed an awareness of the essential nature of historical writing 
that sets their work clearly apart from the chronicles of the preceding 
centuries. Their historical works, therefore, should naturally form one 
of the first sources to be examined in any attempt to discover their 


“picture of their own age and its relation to the past. These works, how- 


ever, have been almost entirely ignored in the search for early con- 
ceptions of the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, and, in general, they 
have been treated very superficially by the historians of Renaissance cul- 
ture. Much of this neglect has been due, undoubtedly, to the humanists’ 
own very narrow view of the scope of history. For them history was 
simply past politics. Their histories scarcely mention the economic life 
of the people, and, though many of them commented elsewhere on the 
history of literature and art, they excluded these subjects from their 
formal histories as pertaining to a different genre. Still another reason 
for the comparative neglect of the humanists as historians applies par- 
ticularly to those who wrote in stylistic Latin under the direct influence 
of classical models. Since Burckhardt it has been the fashion to dismiss 
them as sterile imitators of Livy and Sallust and to deplore the lagk of 
definite chronology, local color, and specific realism, which resulted from 
the use of a rhetorical ayk and of a vocabulary that was not adaptedfto , 
postclassical institutions. 

Whatever may be the justice of this criticism, and it is at least open 
to question,® it can scarcely be denied that the. best of the humanist 
histories had advanced far beyond the naive and formless medieval 


5 See Jakob Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien (Basle, 1860), p. 238 
ff. (Eng. trans. by S. G. C. Middlemore, 1921, pp. 244 ff.). For more recent expression of 
the same criticism, though with some modifications, see Eduard Fueter, Geschichte der 
neueren Historiographie (3d ed., enlarged, Munich, 1936), pp. 9 ff., 18 ff.; Vittorio Rossi, 
Il Quattrocento (new ed., Milan, 1933), pp. 169 ff.; Ferdinand Schevill, History of Flor- 
ence (New York, 1936), p. xvii. A 

“6 Emilio Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi “Historiarum Florentini populi libri 
XH” (Pisa, 1910), p. 88; Walter Goetz, “Renaissance und Antike”, Hist. Zeitsch., CXIU 
(r9r4), 254 f. 
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chronicles in perspective, coherent organization, and critical sense.’ 
Above all, the humanists had taken an essential step in the direction of 
sound historical thought by abandoning the medieval habit of ascribing 
all events to supernatural causes. They no longer saw history merely as 
the working out of divine previdence but rather as the record of human 
activity, inspired by human motives. A part of this advance, but only a 
part, must be ascribed to the advantages of a classical education. More 
important than the fact that they were classical scholars was the fact that 
most of them were laymen who had had wide experience in business, 
law, government, or diplomacy. Even those whose connection with the 
papal curia or whose search for benefices had given them a nominal 


_ status as clergy had a thoroughly lay point of view. They represented at 


once the secular attitude of the now dominating class of educated urban 
laity and ‘the practical politics and diplomacy of the newly developed 
states. The humanists brought to the writing of history an appreciation 
of the part played by individuals, parties, and states that was far beyond 
the range of the monastic chroniclers and also a knowledge of the past 
and a breadth of political experience far greater than had been enjoyed 
by the medieval burghers whose chronicles were devoted exclusively to 
the interests of their own self-centered communes. They wrote a dif- 
ferent kind of history from that of the Middle Ages not only because 
they had a different kind of education but because they lived in a 
different economic, social, and political environment. And it was just 
because they expressed the ideas and interests of the most influential 
classes of their day that their work is significant for the history of 
Rendissance culture and that their picture of their own and past ages, 
despite their unfortunate limitation to political history, is too important 
to be ignored. : 

_ It*cannot be denied, however, that exclusive preoccupation with 
politics did rob the humanist histories of much of the interest they 
might otherwise have possessed. This is particularly true of those that 
dealt only with the military, diplomatic, and political history of their 
own time. There is little of value in them for our purpose. Those that 
included a large section of the past are much more significant. Even 
purely political history, when extended far enough ‘into the past, pro- 


7 See an illuminating discussion of the advances made in historiography during the 
fifteenth century in Hans Baron, “Das Erwachen des historischen Denkens im Humanis- 
mus des Quattrosento”, in Hist. Zeitsch., CKLVII (1932), 5-20; see also Paul Joachimsen, 
Geschichtsauffassung und Geschichtschreibung in Deutschland unter dem Einfluss des 
Humanismus (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 19 ff. Even Fueter admits the advance in the use of 
criticism (p. 17). 
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vides an opportunity for the development of historical perspective and 
makes almost inevitable the creation of some time scheme or periodiza- 
tion that will fit the purposes of the narrative. It also opems the way to 
rational speculation, if on very limited grounds, as to the reasons for the 
rise and decline of states and the nature of hfstorical change. Finally, 
political history provides a medium for the expression and development 
of patriotic or national sentiments which may color the historian’s 
whole picture of the past and its relation to the present. 

Indeed, it was the very fact that they were writing the political 
history of states that forced the humanists to adopt an organization and 
periodization of history and a method of interpretation radically dif- 
‘ferent from that common in the Middle Ages. The world chronicles of 
the medieval churchmen were constructed on a basis of theology and 
were shaped by concepts of a divinely ordained universal church with 
its secular counterpart in a universal empire. They divided human 
history into six ages, corresponding to the six days of creation, or, more 
frequently, into the four monarchies mentioned in the prophecy of 
Daniel (2:40). The fourth and last of these monarchies had been defi- 
nitely identified by St. Jerome with the Roman Empire. Under the in- ` 
fluence of Augustine and Orosius the idea of the Roman Empire as the 
last of the world monarchies, which should continue wntil the beginning 
of the reign of Antichrist, was transferred from the pagan to the Chris-_ 
tian empire, and the belief in the necessary continuity of the Roman 
Empire was maintained throughout the Middle Ages by the fiction of 
the translatio imperii ad Francos or ad Teutonicos® As long as historical 
thought remained within this framework of supernatural telgology 
there could be no idea of a distinction between ancient Roman civiliza- 
tion and that of the age following the breakup of the empire nor of a ` 
rising civilization after the darkest period was passed. Many of the 
medieval historians, as Otto of Freising, were aware of the decline of 
the Roman Empire, but only as a symptom of the general senescence 
of a world approaching its end. In any case it was regarded as the con- 
tinuous decline of a universal empire still existing in their own day.”® 
This view of the empire was still accepted in Dante’s time and formed 
the basis of his political theories in the De monarchia. Such an organi- 
zation of world history was perfectly adapted to the needs of medieval 

8 Borinski, Sitz. Bayerischen Akad., 1, 35. 

9 Walther Rehm, Der Untergang Roms in abendlindischen Denker (Leipzig, 1930), 
pp. 27 f. 

10 [bid., pp. 33-41. 
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e 
theologians and Jitted the conception of the unity and universal char- 
acter of the Respublica Christiana. It could not satisfy the humanist 
historians, who were primfrily interested in the secular history of in- 
dividual Italian states. ` 

The transition from ¢nedieval to Renaissance modes of thought was 
in this as in all other respects a gradual one. The changing mental 
attitudes that came with the growth of the cities and the appearance of 

-an educated urban laity were expressed first in the practical fields of 
business and politics. It was only after considerable delay and by slow 
degrees that they began to operate in the fields of more abstract thought 
and speculation which had so long been dominated by theology and 
scholastic philosophy. Among the historians the figure of Giovanni 
Villani marks one of the early stages in this transition. Like so many of 
his humanist successors, he was a practical man of affairs. His discussion 
of contemporary eConomic and political life in Florence is based on 
acute and independent observation. But, as Professor Schevill has noted, 
“on the reflective and speculative side of his mind he remained con- 

“tentedly a medieval man”. 

Though his interests were in many respects different from those of 
the medieval world chroniclers, Villani accepted their supernaturalistic 
interpretation of world history. He begins his Cronica with the Tower 
of Babel, recounts with complete credence the mythological stories of 
the founding of his city, and observes at every turn the workings of 
divine providence. Yet he does not mention the six ages or the four 
monarchies, and foward the end of his book he makes an effort to work 
out a new scheme of periodization together. with what he probably 
regarded as a more natural theory of causation. With the aid of current 

* astrology he developed a historical scheme based on the conjunctions of 
‘certain planets, occurring at approximately twenty-year intervals, which 
were invariably accompanied by great changes in the course of history, 
such as the conquest of Sicily by Robert Guiscard or the defeat of 

` Manfred by Charles of Anjou? Modern historians may regard this as 
no great improvement over the lore of the four monarchies, but it had, 
at least, the incidental value of making the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, because of the barbarian invasions, the starting point for a new 

11 History of Florence, p. 227. See a similar judgment in Ernst Mehl, Die Welran- 

schanung des Giovanni Villani (Leipzig, .1927), p. 181. 

12 Giovanni Villani, Cronica, xii, 41, in Croniche di Giovanni, Matteo, e Filippo 


Villani, secondo le migliori stampe (Trieste, 1857), 1, 469. See Mehl, pp. 169 ff. for a 
fuller explanation of Villani’s astrological periodization. 
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historical epoch, for the first and most powerful of the,forty-eight con- 


junctions was that which marked the invasion of Italy by the Goths and 
Vandals, some g60 or 953 years prior to the {ast conjunctiqn of 1345."* 

A generation later, Petrarch, with his romantic admiration for 
ancient Roman literature and republican virtue, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between the period of purely Roman‘ history and the Christian- 
barbarian era that followed.’* He rejected the translatio imperii as an 
actual impossibility, for the Roman imperium belonged to Rome alone, 
having sprung from the virtus of the Roman people, and could not be 
alienated. “Si imperium Romanum Rome non est, ubi, queso, est?” 
But if Petrarch did not share Dante's teleological belief in the continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire, he had an equally unhistorical faith in the 
mystical continuation of the virtus Romana among the degenerate 
Roman populace of his own day and in the possibility of a political re- 
birth of the ancient republic, whence his enthusiastic approval of Cola 
di Rienzi’s fantastic revolution.’® This identification of virtuous repub- 
lican Rome with the papal city as it was in the fourteenth century bore 
so little relation to reality that it made no great impression on the later ` 
humanists. Nevertheless, Petrarch’s literary devotion to the ancient re- 
public, his ascription of its greatness to human causes, and his clear 
distinction between what was Roman and what was barbarian or 
Teutonic were all to bear fruit. It was left for the humanist historians 
of the Quattrocento, however, to adapt these ideas to the political in- 
terests and realities of their own age and to fashion a coherent scheme . 
of secular Italian history. : 

One of the prime motives inspiring all humanist historiography was 
patriotic sentiment. This was certainly true of Petrarch and true also of 
the historians of the following century; but the Jatter wore their patri- 
otism with a difference. The argument, so frequently repeated as to be ` 
a historical commonplace, that the Italians of the Renaissance récog- 
nized in ancient Rome the glory of their own national past and that 
their enthusiasm for Roman antiquity was re-enforced by national senti- 


13 “E in novecentosessanta, ovvero in novecentocinquantatré anni fornite le quaran- 
totto congiunzioni; ¢ tornando alla prima, ch’ è la più poderosa di tutte, chi cercherà 
indietro troverà il cominciamento del calo della potenzia del romano imperio alla venuta 
de’ Goti e de’ Vandali in Italia, e molte turbazioni a Santa Chiesa, et caetera.” Cronica, 
xii, 41 (ed. 1857, I, 469). 

14 Hanns Wilhelm Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Bonn, 1926), p. 82. 

15 Petrarch, Liber sine nomine, letter 4, in Paul Piur, Petrarcas ‘Buch ohne Namen” 
und die papstliche Kurie (Halle, 1925), p. 176. bg 

18 Eppelsheimer, Petrarca, pp. 78, 100 ff.: Baron, Hist. Zeitsch., CXLVII, 8. 
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ment applies more truly to Petrarch than to the majority of his suc- 
cessors. His life in exile from his paternal city had given him a romantic 
national patgiotism that wés rare in Renaissance Italy, while his psycho- 
logical shrinking from the realities of the present led him to seek com- 
pensation in the ancien@ glories of his native land. 

The later humanists, fot the most part, lived in more contented 
harmony with present reality. Like Petrarch, they were proud of the 
past glories of Rome, and they showed a certain degree of national con- 
sciousness in their pride in the achievements of modern Italy and in 
their dislike and contempt for the barbarians of the north; but the most 
fervid patriotism of nearly all fifteenth century Italians was concen- 
trated on their own particular states. To celebrate the history of one of 
the Italian states was the patriotic motive that inspired the majority of 
humanist historians or was imposed upon them by their official patrons. 
And since these city-states arose only after the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, those historians who did not limit their work to purely con- 
temporary events naturally began their story with the decline of the 
empire and carried it through the medieval period in which the cities 
grew great." The result was a new periodization of history, with the 
decline of the empire marking the end of one epoch and the beginning 
of another."® 

Leonardo Bruni, called Aretino, was the founder and one of ae 
most profound exponents of the new school of humanist historiography. 

.In his Historiarum Florentini populi libri xii? begun about 1415 and 
still not quite cémpleted at his death in 1444, he set a standard.for the 
critical use of sources, for the rejection of legend, and for the interpreta- 
tion of political history according to human and natural causes. This’ 
work had a very wide influence, though one of its most striking charac- 
teristics, the strongly republican interpretation of history, could not be 
followed very far by the wandering humanists who wrote at the com- 
mand of princely despots. In this respect Bruni’s thought was more in 

17 The idea, originating with Georg Voigt (Enea Silvio, II [Berlin, 1862], pp. 309 £.) 
and since frequently repeated (as in Lehmann, p. 4) that the humanists wrote only ancient 
and contemporary history and ignored the Middle Ages is far from the truth. Few wrote 
ancient history, but many wrote on the Middle Ages. See Fueter, pp. 16, 28 f. 

18 This, of course, applies only to the fifteenth century historians who wrote in the 
humanist tradition. An occasional friar whose training had been more scholastic than 
humanistic still wrote world chronicles of the old type, e.g., Antonio Pierozzi, whose 
Chronicon universale (completed in 1459) was based on the old scheme of the six ages 
and four monarchies. See Joachimsen, pp. 80 ff. 


19 Recently republished in the new edition of L. A. Muratori, Rerum lealicarum 
scriptores, Vol. XIX, pt. 3, ed. by Emilio Santini, 1914. 
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harmony with Florentine burgher humanism than With that of the 
despotic courts. His own thought, too, had been profoundly influenced 
by Aristotle’s Politics, with its emphasis on the connection Between civic 
virtue and the public life of the city-state.” More than any*historian of 
his generation he perceived the vitally important role of the free Italian 
communes in the evolution of modern Italy. Consequently he regarded 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire less as an unrelieved disaster than 
as a necessary prelude to the rise of the communes, thus providing, as 
Santini observes, the first historical justification of the Middle Ages.” 

Bruni’s feeling for political liberty colors his whole interpretation of 
the problem of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Rome reached 
the apex of her power in the days of the republic; the decline began 
with the loss of political freedom under the despotism of the emperors.” 
He admits that Augustus and Trajan accomplished some goed things 
and that there were others worthy of praise; but, he argues, if one con- 
siders the number of excellent men put to death by Augustus, the savage 
cruelty of Tiberius, the madness of Caligula, and so on through a long 
list of “such monsters”, it cannot be denied that the Roman imperium 
began to go to ruin when first the name of Caesar fell like a disaster 
upon the city. Freedom ended with the appearance of the imperial 
title, “et post libertatem virtus abivit”. . 

This conception of the decline of Rome as beginning with the crea- 
tion of the imperial monarchy was not entirely new, though it was 
foreign to the thought of the Middle Ages. Petrarch, with his literary 
passion for the Roman republic, had already suggested it.?* There is a 
hint of it, too, in Orosius,” but it is unlikely that this was the sourse of 
Bruni’s theory,”* for the latter based his conclusions on entirely different 
grounds. Bruni saw the fundamental cause of the empire’s decline in 
the moral effects of despotism, just as the greatness of the republic had 

20 Introduction to Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, 
ed. by Hans Baron (Leipzig, 1928), pp. xviii ff. 

21 L, Bruni e i suoi Hist., pp. 41 ff. 

22 “Declinationem autem romani imperii ab eo fere tempore ponendam reor quo, 
amissa libertate, imperatoribus servire Roma incepit”, Hist. Flor. pop., p. 14. 

23 Ibid.: “negare non poterit tunc romanum imperium ruere coepisse, cum primo 
cacsareum nomen, tanquam clades aliqua, civitati incubuit”. 

24 Eppelsheimer, Petrarca, p. 93. 

25 Paulus Orosius, Historiarum adversum paganos libri vit, vi, 14: “Caesar Galliam 
perdomuit Romanumque imperium usque ad extremos propemodum terrae terminos pro- 
pagatum est. Hanc nunc amplissimam dilatationem vastissima ruina consequitur,” Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, V (1882), 393. 


26 As suggested by Rossi, p. 171. See Santini, L. Bruni e i suoi Hist., page 39, and 
his note to page 14 of the Hist. Flor. pop. for an argument to the contrary. 
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been due to the moral qualities engendered by freedom. In the old days, 
he says, virtue had opened the road to honors, and those who surpassed 
their fellows in greatness of soul (magnitudine animi), virtue, and in- 
dustry easily’achieved the highest offices. But as soon as the republic fell 
under the power of one man, virtue and magnanimity began to be 
suspect, and only those pleased the emperors who had not that vis ingenii 
which love of liberty stimulates. Thus weaklings took the place of the 
strong; instead of the industrious, sycophants filled the court; and the 
government, having been given over to the worst element, brought ruin 
on the empire. Bruni gives a long list of the crimes and revolutions that 
were the inevitable result of this situation. At first the strength of Rome 
enabled her to keep her enemies at bay despite these internal ills, but 
after Constantine had moved the capital to Byzantium, Italy and the 
other parts of the empire in the West were neglected and left open to 
the invasions of the barbarians, “qui ceu in vacuam possessionem 
ruentes, variis temporibus, tanquam diluvia quaedam, has terras inun- 
darunt”.*” ' 

The last vivid picture leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that the 
Roman Empire in the West was no more. If there remain any doubts as 
to Bruni’s conviction on that score, they are set at rest by his later dis- 
cussion of the cofonation of Charlemagne and the “usurpation” of the 
imperial title in Germany down to his own day.” To make his point 
clear he reviews the whole history of the empire and the imperial title. 
He insists on the purely Roman character of the empire, which was the 
creation of the Roman people, and finally on the fact that it ceased to 
exist*in the West after the barbarian invasions—after Augustulus no 

. ruler of the West bore the title of emperor until Charlemagne.” This 
_ ‘new empire, revived after more than three hundred years, was not a 
part of the united Roman Empire as the earlier Western Empire had 
been. Charlemagne and his successors did not co-operate with the 
* Eastern emperor and did not consider the two rulers colleagues. The 
insignia of the empire, the method of election, everything was different. 

Having broken with the theory of the continuation of the Roman 
Empire, Bruni was free to break also with the tradition of continuous 
decline. That he saw an end to the decline and a decided turning point 

27 Hist. Flor. pop., p. 15. 

28 Ibid., p. 22. 

29 “Romanum imperium a populo romano institutum atque perfectum est” (ibid., 
p. 22). “Occupantibus deinde Italiam barbaris, occidentale cessavit imperium: nec post 
Augustulum illum, quem ab Odoacre deiectum ostendimus, quisquam, ne tirannice qui- 


dem, per Italiam et Occidentem id nomen suscepit usque ad Carolum Magnum, quem a 
Leone pontifice imperatorem diximus appellatum” (7i#., p. 23). e 
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in the history of Italy after the breakup of the Carolingian Empire is 
made clear by a significant passage following his discussion of Charle- 
magne. Here he notes that after the imperium departed thto Germany 
and when few of the emperors kept a permanent residence in Italy, 
visiting the country only for brief campaigns, the cities of Italy gradu- 
ally began to be mindful of their freedom and to think less of the im- 
perial authority. Thereupon such cities throughout Italy as had survived 
the various barbarian floods began to grow and flourish and return to 
their original power. He then goes on to note the Tuscan cities that 
had survived or were now refounded. The dark period during which 
many great cities had perished was now past, and for Tuscany he evi- 
dently felt that that unhappy period extended back to the very beginning 
of the Roman domination, an idea that would have shocked Petrarch’s 
Roman patriotism.** From this point on Bruni’s history is the story of 
the growth of the Italian cities and their struggle for freedom until, with ' 
the collapse of the Hohenstaufen empire, he returns more specifically 
to the history of the Florentine state. His interpretation of the struggle 
beween the papal and imperial factions, which divided the Italian cities, 
carries out his major thesis. The Guelf faction was made up of those 
who loved liberty and regarded the domination of Italy by German 
barbarians, “sub praetextu romani nominis”, as shameful, while the 
Ghibellines were those who were so attached to the imperial name and 
so forgetful of the liberties and glories of their ancestors that they pre- 
ferred to bow to the foreigner.3? 

Bruni’s general conception of the Middle Ages was strongly re- 
enforced and given much more definite chronological limits in the 
Historiarum ab. inclinatione Romanorum imperii decades of Flavio | 
Biondo of Forli, written between the years 1439 and 1453? Though it. 


30 “Postquam igitur in Germaniam imperium abiit, ac pauci ex iis in Italia “tatione 
continua, plurimi vero adventiciis, cum erat opus, exercitibus ad tempus morabantur, civi- 
tates Italiae paulatim ad libertatem respicere, ac imperium verbo magis quam facto con- 
fiteri coeperunt, Romamque ipsam et romanum nomen, veneratione potius antiquae 
potentiae quam presenti metu recognoscere; denique quotcumque ex variis barbarorum 
diluviis superfuerant urbes per Italiam, crescere atque florere et in pristinam auctoritatem 
sese attollere.” Ibid., p. 23. 

81 “Sed in Etruria quidem, a primis illis Romanorum bellis usque ad "haec tempora, 
civitates multae, oppidaque magna, quorum prius fuerat auctoritas, interierant.” Ibid., 
pp. 23 f. 

32 Ibid., p. 25. 

33 First printed at Venice in 1483. The following quotations ares from the Froben 
edition of Biondo’s works (Basle, 1531). For an excellent life of Biondo and a discussion 
of his writings see Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio, with an introduction by Bartolo- 
meo Nogara (Rome, 1927). 
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contains decided evidence of Bruni’s influence; 34 the Decades represents 
a distinct departure from the popular type of state history that origi- 
nated with the Historiarum Florentini populi libri xii and is the only 
history written during the fifteenth century that can compare with it in 


originality or influence. It is a careful, critical work, based on the best. 


and oldest sources obtainable, covering the history of all Italy with a 
running comimentary on the Eastern Empire, and as such it was the 
first, though by no means the last, of its kind. Indeed, with its plenitude 
of definite dates, its factual treatment of events, and its incredibly heavy 
style, it is unhappily reminiscent of innumerable history texts “from the 
fall of Rome to the present”. The humanists damned Biondo with faint 
praise because of his hopelessly unclassical style, but they paid him the 


sincere compliment of plagiarizing his work more extensively than that 


of any otlfer historian.” “Procul Blondus ab eloquentia prisca fuit”, 
wrote Aeneas Silvius at the time of Biondo’s death, and could think of 
no more to say of his history than that it was “opus certe laboriosum et 
utile, verum expolitore emendatoreque dignum”.** Nevertheless, the 
humanist pope thought it worth his while to assume the role of “ex- 
politor emendatorque’ and wrote a full résumé of a large part of the 
Decades" 

Biondo’s work} unlike the state histories written by the majority of 
the humanists, was not instigated by official patronage. He was led to 
undertake it by a sincere, if somewhat antiquarian, love of all evidences 
of the Italian past. He had a profound admiration for the ancient Ro- 
man civilization and a stronger feeling for the empire than had the 
republican Bruni, but he had also a genuine affection for the later cen- 
turies, as is amply demonstrated in his Italia illustrata and Roma 
instaurata. Moreover, the Middle Ages presented the irresistible appeal 
of a virgin field. As he explains in the opening sentences of the Decades, 
the period of Rome’s growth and power. have been celebrated by many 


* good historians, but the age that followed the beginning of her decline 


is shrouded in darkness. It is his purpose, therefore, to restore to the 
light the history of the thousand and thirty years following the sack of 
Rome by the Goths in 412 (recte 410). When he wrote this introduction 


` 


34 Joachimsen, p. 22. » 

35 Fueter, pp. 16, 109. 

36 Quoted by Nogara from the Comentarii of Aeneas Silvius (Frankfort, 1614), 
p. 310, in Scritti rgri e inediti di Biondo Flavio, p. cxi. 

37 Aeneae Sylvii Pii Pontificis Max. supra Decades Bl. ab inclinatione imperi usque 
ad tempora Joannis vicesimi tertii Pont. Max. Epitome, in the Basle edition of Aeneas 
Silvius’s Opera (1551), pp. 144-281. 
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he had, as a matter of fact, already completed the history of the final 
thirty years (1412-42) in twelve books, which in the finished work form 
the third decade and the beginning of a fourth’ The first two decades, 
then, are devoted to the even thousand years between the decline of 

, Rome and what he regarded as contemporary history, i ie., to the Middle 
Ages, though he did not, of course, use that term. The first decade ends 
with the war of Pepin against the Lombards in 752, a well-chosen turn- 
ing point in Italian history. 

This definite chronological scheme is one of the most significant 
features of Biondo’s history. His insistence on the date 412 for the begin- 
ning of Rome’s decline drew a sharp line between the period of ancient 

- history and that which followed. Throughout the first decade he dates 
events from that year, and in the introduction he justifies his position in 
a lengthy argument against the opinion of those who, like Bruni, 
thought that the decline of Rome began with the emperors and those 
who would date it from the removal of the capital to Constantinople. 
The empire, he argues, continued to grow in power or, at least, to hold 
its own till the time of Theodosius the Great. Whatever the underlying 
causes of weakness, the actual decline began with the sack of Rome.” 
This emphasis on an external, if dramatic, event may indicate a more 
superficial view of history than that of Bruni, but it made a lasting im- 
pression simply because it was definite and hence memorable. 

The continued decline and the desolation of Italy through the bar- 
barian invasions is the major theme of the first decade, But Biondo’s 
picture of the whole medieval period is not one of “Verfall bis nahe an 
die Gegenwart”, as Karl Brandi described it.4° With the coming of 
Charlemagne and the end of the Lombard wars, at the beginning of the | 
second decade, the tone gradually changes.** The lamentations over the 
destruction of Rome’s grandeur disappear, and he-begins to date,events 
by the conventional anno salutis rather than the anno inclinationis Ro- 
manorum imperii commonly used in the first decade. 

Save for the significant division between the first two decades at the 
year 752, the turning point in medieval history at which the period of 


38 The second book of the fourth decade remained in manuscript and was first pub- 
lished in the Scritti inediti e rari (pp. 1-28). 

39 “Ipsam itaque imperii inclinationem, sive ob praedictas omnes causas, sive ob 
earum aliquam sit facta, dicimus principium habuisse a Gothorum in urbem Romam 
irruptione.” Decades, p. 4. © 

-40 P, 6; see Joachimsen, p. 24, for similar comment. 

41 Borinski, Sitz. Bayerischen Akad., 1, 107, notes that in the Roma instaurata he 
seems to end the idea of decline with the end of the Lombard wars. 
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decline ends and the rise of modern Italy begins is indicated only in the 
general tenor of the ‘narratjve, without benefit of editorial comment. 
But that Biondo was: aware of new developments that would in time, 
compensate for the destryction of the Roman Empire had already been 
clearly shown in one of his rare bits of theoretical generalization at the, 
beginning of Decade I, Book 3. This passage is the clearest statement of 
his view of Italian history, though it has apparently been missed by all 
the critics who have analyzed his historical thought. The preceding 
book had ended with the abdication of Romulus Augustulus, the last 
emperor of Roman race. This “abominable” event, he says, recalls the 


-memory of those indignities which had long restrained him from writ- 


ing, for shame had’almost deterred him when he contemplated begin- 
ning-his history with the decline, or rather the destruction, of the Roman 
Empire. It-galled him to repeat the injuries to his country and ancestors. 
But the hope held’before him of narrating the origin of new cities and 
most distinguished peoples, whose excellence has restored the Roman 
dignity of Italy, gave him heart so that he could write without any feel- 
ing of shame. He then lists the cities that grew great through God’s 
special kindness to Italy, by whose wealth and the vigor of their inhabi- 
tants the dignity and glory of Italy exist once more. And this, he felt, 
resultéd directly from the decline of the city of Rome. For, he continues, 
it is clear that, as Réme, diminished, the strength of Italy in cities in- 
creased, since the neighboring greatness of the capital had prevented 
older cities from growing and new ones from being founded. The bur- 
den of his argument is that Rome had monopolized the wealth and en- 
ergy of Italy. But when it ceased to dominate, its decline permitted the 


. growth of other cities which its rising power had prevented.” One is 


reminded of Bruni’s thesis. Again the implication that the fall of Rome 
was net an unrelieved disaster and the proud awareness of the rising 
power of Italy through her cities, once they were free to work out their 
own salvation. Biondo was in full agreement with his Florentine friend 
on these points, though he departed from his interpretation of the causes 
of Rome’s decline and blamed the city rather than the empire for the 
subservience of the old Italian cities. 

In Biondo’s view, then, the revival of Italy began far back in the 
medieval period. He gives no indication of seeing a Renaissance at the 
end of the Middle Ages. There is, however, in the neat chronological 
organization of his work and in the introduction to the third decade, 

42 “Quamprimum vero inclinare et cessare coepit dominae urbis potentia, dedit per- 
misitque eius imminutio, quod abstulerat prohibueratque incrementum.” Decades, pp. 30 f. 
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where he rejoices at having completed the history of the thousand years 


from 412 to 1412 and looks forward to an easier course through the’ 


events of his own times, a faint suggestion that he regarded those thou- 


sand years as forming a historical epoch in some way distinct from 
contemporary history. It is difficult to say how much of this was the 


result of a preconceived historical pattern. The work on the thirty years 
from 1412 to 1442 was written first, so that the introduction to Decade 
III must have been an afterthought. And so far as that thousand year 
period is given any definite characterization, it is only as the period 
following the decline of Rome, during which there was no good history 
written. In the contemporary period the author does not have to depend 
in the same way on unsatisfactory histories since the events fall within 
the memory of living man. This is an obvious distinction and one that 
made little impression on his contemporaries, though it may have helped 
to set the idea of a thousand-year Middle, Age for’ later historians at a 
time when the year 1412 no longer introduced contemporary history. 

Bruni and Biondo were, each in his own way, the pioneers of 
humanist historiography. The other humanist historians of Italy fol- 
lowed faithfully in their footsteps, imitating the style and method of 
Bruni and borrowing material, often without acknowledgment, from 
Biondo. Even Machiavelli followed the traditional pattern fairly „closely 
in his Istorie fiorentine, completed in 1525, adding to the earlier inter- 
pretation of the Middle Ages‘only his keen analysis of the part played 
by political factions, the papacy, and the condottieri in dividing and 
weakening Italy.“4# The great majority of the humanists outside of 
Florence wrote at the command of state governments and had a more 
personal interest in the literary style of their work than in its content. 


But if they were not the most thoughtful of historians, their work as a` 


whole served to re-enforce the patriotic interpretation and untheological 
periodization of history set forth by Bruni and Biondo. The task of 


glorifying the history of the Italiani states forced upon them the necessity . 


of beginning with the early Middle Ages. Consciously or unconsciously, 


43 “Taetanti iam mihi et exultanti non obscuram magis quam sepultam mille 


annorum historiam viginti librorum voluminibus in lucem, certumque ordinem reduxisse, - 


et faciliore cursu per notissima aetatis nostrae gesta procedere meditanti . . .” Decades, 
p- 393. This is perhaps worth noting only in view of the positive statements of Lehmann 
(p. 5) and Joachimsen (pp. 24 £.) that he gives no suggestion of a periodic break between 
contemporary and earlier history. ` 

44 He begins with the barbarian invasions, devoting four of the eight books to the 
period “from the decline of the Roman Empire” (see preface) to the accession of the 
Medici in 1434. The first book, which deals with general Italian history, leans heavily on 
Biondo. See Fueter, pp. 62 and 69. 
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they treated the þeriod after the decline of Rome as a new historical 
epoch and one not of unbroken decline but of active growth-from the | l 
time when the Italiañ cities began to recover from Roman domination 
and barbarian invasion. 

The extent, however, to which the new view of history was accepted, 
by the humanists as an independent theory and not merely as a 
necessary attribute of Italian state histories is demonstrated most clearly 
in the Rapsodie historiarum enneadum ab orbe condito ad annum 
salutis humane 1504 of Marcantonio Coccio, called Sabellicus.** It is the 
one essay on universal history arising from Italian humanism and as 
such is the exception that proves the rule. Sabellicus wrote under the 
patronage of the Venetian government and had previously published a 
history of the republic entitled Rerum Venetarum ab urbe condita libri 
xxxiii. Here he followed the customary pattern of state history, imi- 
tating Bruni in style and treatment and for his material borrowing 
from Biondo to the point of plagiarism.** In the Rapsodie he under- 
took the more original and arnbitious task of applying the method of 
humanist historiography to the history of the world since the creation, 
a field hitherto monopolized by the theologians. Though distinctly 
pious, Sabellicus broke completely with the traditions of the ecclesias- 
tical world chronicle. His treatment of ancient history, whether sacred 
or profane, is free frem theological interpretation. He follows a strictly 
chronological sequence throughout, completely ignoring the doctrine of 
the Four Monarchies.** 

The whole work is divided, rather arbitrarily, into eleven enncades 
(groups of nine books), but with some reason wherever possible for the 
diyision. The sixth ennead, for example, ends with the establishment of 
peace by Augustus, the seventh opening with the birth of Christ. The 
most decisive periodic break, however, comes between the seventh and 
eighth enneads, the former ending with the sack of Rome in 412 (fol- 
lowing Biondo’s date), the latter beginning with the foundation of 
Venice. Having completed the seventh ennead, and with it ancient his- 
tory, Sabellicus decided to publish, leaving the second part of the work 
dealing with more modern history to be written and published later, “si 

45 First published in Venice in 1498-1504, later by Badius Ascensius, in Paris, in 
three volumes in 1509 and again 1516-17; also in Lyons in 1535. I have used the 1509 
edition. : i ; 

46 For his dependence on Biondo’s Decades see R. Bersi in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 
XIX (1910), 435-60; XX (1910), 151-62; for his general adherence to Bruni’s school sce 


Fueter, p. 32. 
47 Rapsodie, Enn. Il, lib, 5, f. cY f. 
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tamdiu superesset vita”. That he regarded this as an obvious place to 
break off the work is indicated in both the dedicatory letter to the 

Venetian government and the added epistola apologetica, in which he 
l explains his reasons for publishing before thg work was finished. In 
both he emphasizes the fact that the parr he is publishing separately 
includes the whole period from the creation of the world to the decline 
of the Roman Empire.** There is a further indication that he regarded 
the second part of his work as dealing with a new historical period in 
the fact, duly noted in his dedication to the Venetian government, that 
it begins with the founding of Venice. The central theme of this second 
part, which in the 1509 edition is published as Tom. HI with the title, 
Enneadum ... ab inclinatione romani imperii usque ad annum 1504, is 
the rising power of Venice and the other Italian cities. Biondo’s Decades 
are obviously his chief source. In the preface to Ennead VIII lre- presents 
an interesting little essay on the causes of the decline of Rome, which is 
in effect a summary of Bruni’s theory of the fatal results of the imperial 
despotism.” But though his republican sympathies led him to. ‘accept 
Bruni’s theory, convenience or custom or Venetian patriotism dicidted 
his adoption of Biondo’s chronological scheme. 


II e 


As has been illustrated in the foregoing dišcussion, the Italian 
humanists created a fairly definite pattern for the history of Italy and 
the Italian states from the decline of Rome to their own time. It was a 
pattern admirably designed to serve the secular, political interests, the 
state patriotism and embryonic national consciousness of the Renais- 
sance Italian, but it suffered from one serious weakness. It excluded 
from consideration the developments in literature, learning, and art, 
which so keenly interested the men of the Quattrocento and which con- 
tributed in no small degree to both local and national patriotic pride. 
The omission of these from their formal histories was the price paid by 
the humanist historians for the otherwise valuable guidance of their 
classical models, the purely political historians of antiquity. For the 

48 “Sunt quae nunc vestro nomini inscribuntur, Enneades septem ... . quibus a 
prima mundi origine ad Romanorum imperii inclinationem, in quae tempora auspicatissi- 
mus vestrae urbis ortus incidit.” Rapsodie, Tom. 1, Praefatio; compare his description of 
the work to this point in the epistola apologetica, at the end of Tom. II in the 1569 ed.: 
“quibus sum omnium res gentium complexus, a primordio mundi ad Arcadii et Honorii 
tempora. His enim imperantibus, Roma direpta a Gothis et incensa, labefactari coepit Ro. 


Imperium... .” Tom. H, f, cexxv’. - 
49 Rapsodie, Tom. IH, f. 1. 
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history of:literature and art they were forced to utilize other forms, less 
well adapted to the purpose. One of the most common‘ was the biog- 
raphy or collection of biographies of writers and artists.°° These were 
satisfactory i ih individuaj instances, but they provided little opportunity 
for connected narrative or trgatment of development over a long period. 
For coherent accounts of the humanist conception of cultural history 
from antiquity to their own age we are forced to depend on brief essays, 
inserted into the midst of biographies,. prefaces, or works on allied 
subjects. 

The general picture of the past and present that these historical essays 
present is in many respects similar to that portrayed in the political 
histories, but there are also significant differences, As in the- political 
histories, the decline of Rome is an epoch-making event, marking the 
end of the period of antiquity. Italian cultural history, as distinct from 
the Roman, begins after the decline. There is first an age of degradation 
under the barbarians, thensa great revival culminating in the writer’s 
- own generation. But in the history of culture the period of darkness 
appears. to be much longer than in’ the political story, and the revival 
more recent and more sudden, also more clearly the work of certain 
individual men. Both forms presented those aspects of Italian history 
which interested the educated class in Italy and appealed to their 
patriotic pride. Tht political history of the medieval communes ap- 
pealed to both secular interest and local patriotism. The fact that the 
history of medjeval culture was so largely ignored suggests that it 
appealed neither to the interest of the educated laymen in the secular 
and urban society of Reniassance Italy nor to their national or local 
patriotism. The best of medieval culture was either feudal or ecclesiasti- 
. cal, and in neither case Italian. It came mostly from north of the Alps 
and avas, therefore, barbarous by definition. 

The humanists’ conception of a comparatively recent and rapid rise 
in Italian culture contains a suggestion of the modern Renaissance idea, 
which was lacking in their political history. The metaphor of rebirth in 
the literal sense of the word is rare, but there is general agreement that 
for a long period letters and art had been dead and had since taken on a 
new and vigorous life. In the case of Latin and Greek literature, and to 
a much lesser degree of art, the excellence of the new forms is judged 
by the standard of resemblance to the ancient style. But the chief em- 
phasis is placed on the creative activity of modern Italians. The general 


50 Fueter, pp. 93 ff. 
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tone of all accounts is markedly similar, though there’is a good deal of 
variation within the general scheme, depending on, the subject discussed, 
the author’s interests, and the date of composition. Both the prevailing 
tone and the individual variations may best begshown by summaries or 
quotations. r ; ! 

The pioneer essay on the decline of ancient culture, the medieval 
lacuna, and the recent revival is to be found in the first of those collec- 
tions of biographies of writers and artists that served the humanists as 
a substitute for cultural history. The Liber de civitatis Florentiae famosts 
civibus of Filippo Villani, 1382 (?),°* contains the biographies of thirty- 
five famous Florentines, mostly poets, scholars, and painters. It opens 
with the poets, first Claudian, then Dante, followed by Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and others. To explain the absence of representatives from the 
nine centuries between Claudian and Dante, the author irtserts as a 
preface to the life of Dante a brief but illuminating sketch ofsliterary 
history from the decline of Rome. Since he is writing about famous 
Florentine citizens, it is natural that Villani should exclude those medi- - 
eval writers who had not the good fortune to be born in. Florence. How- 
ever, that is not the reason he gives. His argument is simply that after 
Claudian, who was almost the last poet of the ancient times, all poetry 
decayed, due to the weakness and avarice of the erfperors, and also 
because it was no longer prized, since the Catholi¢ faith begat to hold 
the product of poetic imagination in abhorrence as a pernicious and a 
vain thing. So poetry lay dead, without honor or digaity, until Dante 
recalled it as from an abyss of shadows to the light and, giving the fallen 
art his hand, set it upon its feet”? This vivid if somewhat mixed meta- 
phor indicates a sudden and recent revival of letters but certainly not a 
rebirth of the antique literature. The emphasis on Christian antagonism - 
to poetic imagination as a cause of the decline is interesting. Villani 
returns to it again in explaining Dante’s success in reviving poetry. 
Dante, he says, had reconciled poetry with moral and natural philos- 
ophy and with Christian literature and had shown that the ancient poets 
were divinely inspired to prophesy the Christian mysteries, thus making 
poetry pleasing not only to the learned but also to the common and 
uneducated, of whom, he adds, the number is infinite. 

51 So in Fueter, p. 94; for the suggestion that it may have been composed as much as 
‘twenty years later see Philippi, p. 12. 

52 “Ea igitur iacente sine cultu, sine decore, vir maximus Dantes Adlagherii, quasi ex 
.abysso tenebrarum eruptam revocavit in lucem, dataque manu, iacentem erexit in pedes,” 


G. C. Galletti, ed. (Florence, 1847), p. 8. 
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In a later chapter Villani turns to the Florentine painters, “qui artem 
exanguem et pene extinctam suscitaverunt”.°? He gives credit for the 
first step in the revival of painting to Cimabue, and it is significant that 
he makes Cimabue’s seryice consist not in imitating the ancients but in 
the skill and intelligence wjth which he recalled painting to natural 
similitude, from which it had long departed because of the childish 
ignorance of the older painters.** Before Cimabue, Greek (że, Byzan- 
tine) and Latin painting had-lain dead fòr many centuries because of 
the crude technique of the artists, as is plainly shown by the pictures in 
the churches. After him, Villani continues, the road to a new art was 
open, and Giotto, who not only can be compared to the illustrious 
painters of antiquity but surpassed them in skill and genius, restored 
painting to its ancient dignity and greatest fame.” Here again the great 
advance made by Giotto is ascribed to the closer resemblance to nature 
of his pictures, “ut vivere et anhelitum spirare contuentibus viderentur”. 
It is clear that for Villani the revival of both poetry and painting after 
centuries of ignorance and neglect was an independent, spontaneous 
development, in which the sole motivating force was the genius of the 
great Florentine masters. 

Villani’s account of the revival of painting established a tradition 
that was followetl, mutatis mutandis, for two centuries or more. The 
conception of literary history, however, was soon modified by the grow- 
ing enthusiasm of the humanists for the ancient tongues to the prejudice 
of the volgare. This tendency is clearly visible in Leonardo Bruni’s essay 
on the history of letters from Cicero to Petrarch, inserted in the second 
part of his Vite di Dante e del Petrarca, 1436.°° Bruni admired Dante 
and took a patriotic satisfaction in the fame he had brought to Flor- 
ence,” but his admiration was tempered by the fact that Dante excelled 
only in rima volgare, for no one in his generation could write good 
Latin prose or verse, “ma furono rozzi e grossi e senza perizia di 


58 Ibid., p. 35. i ` 

öt “Inter quos primus . . . Cimabue antiquatam picturam, et a naturae similitudine, 
pictorum inscitia pueriliter discrepantem, coepit ad naturae similtudinem, quasi lascivam 
et vagantem longius, arte et ingenio revocare.” Ibid. 

55 “Post hunc, strata iam in novis via, Giottus non solum illustris zamae decore 
antiquis pictoribus comparandus, sed art et ingenio. praeferendus, in pristinam dignitatem 
nomenque maximum picturam restituit.” Ibid. 

56 Published in Angelo Solerti, ed., Autobiografie e vite de’ maggiori sevittori italiani 
(Milan, 1903), pp- 93-123- i 

57 He gives this as his reason for writing the lives of Dante and Petrarch (“perocché 
la notizia e la fama di questi due poeti grandemente riputo appartenere alla gloria della 
nostra città”), ibid., p. 94. 
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lettere”.38 The true literary revival, that of classical Latin, he ascribed to 
Petrarch, who was the first to recall it to the light of knowledge after. it 
had long been buried and ignored, after which it continued to rise ever 
higher.” It is to explain this situation that hg turns to the history of 
Latin letters since the age of Cicero. , s - 

' Brun'’s story of the decline and revival of good E runs AR 
parallel with his history of the decline of Rome and the later revival of 
the-Italian free cities, as told in the Historiarum Florentini populi libri 
xii. Latin letters reached their highest peak-of perfection, the result of a 
gradual development, in the time of Cicero, that is, at the end of the 
republic. Thereafter both Rome and her literature began to decline for 
the same reason, because the Roman people had lost their freedom under 
the tyrannous emperors. After a definite statement of this thesis, he 
continues with a lengthy discussion of the decline as due to the oppres- 
sive acts of the individual emperors, which is almost a paraphrase of 
that in the History. It ends with a reiteration of his belief that Rome 
was destroyed by the tyrannous emperors and that letters declined with 
it until there was no one who understood Latin with any grace.^™ Then 
came the Goths and Lombards, “nazioni barbare e strane”, and com- 
pleted the destruction of Latin literature. 

The story of the literary revival in Italy, too, is almést a repetition of 
his account of the political revival, though the forther is represented as 
being, at first, a more gradual movement. When the Italian people re- 
covered their freedom after the expulsion of the Lombards, the cities of 
Tuscany and other parts of Italy began to revive and to pay attention to 


learning and the refinement of their gross style and so gradually recov- 


ered literary vigor. But this was a feeble development. The men of that 
age were without true taste, for they were given more to writing in 
Italian verse than in Latin, so that even in Dante’s time there were.few 


58 Ibid., pp. ie and 123. p 25 1 Y | 


59 “Ed ebbe tanta grazia d’'intelletto che fu il primo che questi sublimi studi lungo 
tempo caduti ed ignorati rivocò a luce di cognizione: i quali dapoi crescendo montati sono 
nella presente altezza.” Ibid., p. 115. 

60 “E puossi dire che le lettere e gli studi della lingua latina andassero parimente con 
lo stato della Repubblica di Roma, perocché infino all’ età di Tullio ebbe accrescimento; 
di poi, perduta la libertà del popolo romano per la signoria deg!’ imperadori, į quali non 
restarono d’uccidere e di disfare gli uomini di pregio, insieme col buono stato della città 
di Roma peri la buona disposizione degli studi e delle lettere.” Ibid., pp. 115 É |. 

61 “A che proposito si dice questo da me? Solo per dimostrare che come la città di 
Roma fu annichilata da gl’ imperadori perversi tiranni, così gli studi © le lettere latine 
riceverono simile ruina e diminuzione, intanto che all’ estremo quasi non si trovava chi 
lettere latine con alcuna gentilezza sapesse.” Ibid., p. 116. 
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who understood’ the “literary” -style, and they but poorly. Pecrarch, he 
repeats, was the first “che riconobbe e rivocd in luce Pantica leggiadria 
dello stilo pérduto e spento”. And even Petrarch did not attain perfec- 
‘tion, though’ he did accgmplish enough through his study of Cicero to 
point the way for later writers. Here Bruni demonstrates again his 
awareness of the rise of Italian civilization through the rise of the cities 
from the early Middle Ages; but his appreciation of the literary aspects 
of the early development is dimmed, though not destroyed, by his clas- 
sical prejudices. The evolution of the rima volgare and of learning “al 
modo fratesco scolastico” * could not altogether compensate for the lack 
of classical style. Later he added an appendix, as it were, to this sketch of 
the literary revival in his Rerum suo tempore gestarum commentarius, 
where he tells with vast enthusiasm how Chrysoloras brought back 
Greek toe Italy after it had been forgotten there for seven hundred 
years.®* 

The general conception of the relative cultural darkness of a large 
part of the Middle Ages and of a fairly recent revival owing to the 
genius of certain great Italian masters was by this time pretty well fixed. 
There was still, however, some variation as to the date and the authors 
of the new movement. At just about the time that Bruni was writing 
the Vite di Dante e del Petrarca, another Florentine humanist, Matteo 
Palmieri, included 4 little essay on the cultural revival in Italy in his 
treatise Della vita civile. Here he asserts that the neglect of letters and 
all liberal studies had lasted for eight hundred years, and he credits the 
revival of good Latin, not to Petrarch, but to his friend Bruni, whom he 
describes as the father and ornament of letters, called into the world 
“come splendido lume della eleganzia latina, per rendere a gli uomini 
la dolcezza della latina lingua”. This is obvious flattery of a famous 
fellow citizen, but we have Vespasiano’s evidence (see below) that the 
crediting of the classical revival to the work of contemporary Florentines 
was not unusual in Palmieri’s circle. In his discussion of the fine arts, 
however, Palmieri returns to the more conventional chronology, though 

62 Ibid., p. 117.5 

63 Ibid., p. 110. 

64 Commentarius, ed. by Carmine di Pierro, in Muratori, Vol. XIX, pt. 3 (1926), 
p- 431. See also Bruni’s preface‘to his translation of Plato’s Phaedrus: “Chrysoloras 
Byzantinus, vir magnus quidem ac prope singularis, disciplinam Graecarum litterarum in 
Italiam rettulit, quarum cognitio, quae quidem liberaliter erudita foret, septingentos iam 
annos nulla nostos apud homines habebatur . . .” Baron, ed., Brunis humanistisch- 


philosophische Schriften, p. 125. 
65 (Milan, 1825), p. 47. 
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with an interestingly original approach. He attributes the lack of 
progress in the earlier period to the weight,of tradition, which caused 
men to be satisfied to do just as.their fathers had done, so that the noble 
arts fell into a dishonored and sterile condition for many cénturies. But 
later, whether through grace or industry gr continuous diligence, the 
lost art was raised up again.® The reason for this, he continues, was 
that good masters began to teach, and their disciples profited by good 
teaching to become better, just as before the revival of art (“innanzi il 
rilevare dell’arti”) those badly taught became worse. Thus, before 
Giotto, painting was dead but since has become excellent through his 
work and that of his disciples.’ The same holds for architecture and 
sculpture, which were backward for a long time, but “in our time” have 
been raised up, returned to the light, and made perfect by good mas- 
ters.°8 ° 
` The most complete historical account of the classical revival, together 

with a sketch of literary history since antiquity, appeared a few years 
after this in Biondo’s Italia illustrata, written between the years 1448 
and 1453. In accordance with ancient tradition Biondo had ignored the 
history of culture in his Decades save as the necessity of discussing his 
sources suggested it. Thus, in his introduction to the Decades, he be- 
wailed the lack of good histories from the age of Orosius to his own 
time and attributed that lack to the general cultural decadence which ` > 
accompanied the political decline of the Roman people. Later he noted 
the medieval ignorance of Greek, which prevented, writers of that 
period from using the Greek sources.” In the Italia illustrata, however, 
he felt free to include the literary revival in his general celebration of 
Italy and her achievements. The subject was suggested, in the midst of 
his description of Ravenna, by the fame of John of Ravenna (Giovanni - 
Malpaghini, 1346-1417), whom he cites on the authority of Bruni as the 
first to restore the present flourishing study of eloquence to Italy." 

Biondo follows the general consensus of humanist opinion in con- 

_ 66 Ibid., p. 46: “poi, o per grazia, o' per industria, o per coninuata diligenza, nascere, 

chi larte perduta rileva”. 

67 “Di quinci veggiamo innanzi a Giotto la pittura morta.” Ibid. 

68 Idid., p. 47: “in enlla età nostra si sono rilevate, tornate in luce, e da più maestri 
pulitesi e fatte perfette”. , 

69 Decades. (Basle, 1531), p. 4: “cum praepotentis popili gloriae ruina factus est, 
bonarum artium interitu . . .? See a similar discussion in the preface to Ialia illustrata 


(Basle, 1531), p. 293. : r 
7 Decades, 1, lib. 4. ` 
TIP. 346. 
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necting the literary with the political decline of Rome, but here, as in 
the Decades, he departs from Bruni’s chronology by dating both from 
the early fifth century rather than from the fall of the republic: There 
were few or ‘almost nong, he says, who wrote Latin with any elegance 
whatsoever after the doctors of the church, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine, who lived in the time of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
unless one might include among the writers St. Gregory and the Vener- 
able Bede, who were near that same time, and, much later, the blessed 
Bernard.” The inclusion of the Fathers among the ancient writers and 
the honorable mention accorded to Bede and St. Bernard is interesting, 
as is his failure to mention Dante and the rise of Italian poetry. From 
Bernard he goes straight to Petrarch, who, he says, was the first to begin 
the awakening of poetry and eloquence. Like Bruni, however, he re- 
fuses to credit Petrarch with attaining the full flower of Ciceronian elo- 
quence, and he adds the shrewd observation that for this we must blame 
” Petrarch’s lack of books rather than of intelligence. After discussing the 
limited number and poor quality of the Ciceronian works at Petrarch’s 
disposal, Biondo continues the story of the revival of ancient literature 
with the teaching of John of Ravenna and Emanuel Chrysoloras and 
an imposing list of the men who gained from these two masters a love 
of Ciceronian styte and of Greek letters. Then follows an account, too 
long for summary here, of, the search for old manuscripts at the Council 
of Constance and elsewhere, of the founding of new classical schools 
like those of Vittorino and Guarino, and of the work of a fairly com- 
plete list of the more distinguished Italian humanists of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. It is a remarkable survey of the contemporary 
. humanist movement, showing a proud consciousness of the advances 
-made since the generation of Petrarch. 

Biendo was almost unique in his feeling for Italy as a whole. Most 
of the fifteenth century writers tended rather to stress achievements of 
- their own native cities. Thus Jacopo Filippo Foresti of Bergamo in his 
Supplementum chronicarum hails Gasparino da Barzizza, also of Ber- 
gamo, as one of the principal founders of the revival of letters, though 
he follows Biondo in ascribing the original initiative to Petrarch. The 
Florentines were especially inclined, and with good reason, to this form 
of civic patriotism. We have already noted it in Villani, Bruni, and Pal- 
mieri. We may observe it again in the comments of Vespasiano da Bis- 


s 
72 Ibid., p. 346. f 
73 Venice, 1483, pt. 1, £. 80% and 143%; see Joachimsen, p. 84. 
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ticci. He was not himself a distinguished humanist, but he knew many 
who were, and his opinions may be taken as a fairly accurate echo of the 
learned world of fifteenth century Florence. In his Vite di uomini 
illustri del secolo xv he presents the lives of disttnguished men from all 
parts of Italy, but the position of leadership in the revival of letters is 
invariably ascribed to his fellow citizens. Of the writers prior to the 
fifteenth century he mentions Dante, whom he describes as the first 
writer in Florence since the foundation of the city, and also Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, but these are noted only in passing as outside the province of 
his book.” The contemporary writers with whom he deals are the clas- 
sical humanists. And the founders of humanism are all Florentine. 
Writing of Fra Ambrogio Traversari, he recalls that “it was firmly held 
by all men of learning that Fra Ambrogio and Messer Lionardo [Bruni] 
had revived the Latin tongue which had been dead and buried for a 
thousand years or more”, and he adds that “although Petrarch did much 
to revive Latin he never approached these two”. Later he includes 
Poggio among the founders. “The city itself and all who had the Latin 
tongue were under great obligation to him, to Messer Lionardo, and Fra 
Ambrogio, the first exponents of Latin, which had lain obscure and 
neglected for so many centuries. Thus Florence found itself, in this 
golden age, full of learned men.”** Even the philosophers were not 
exempt from the conviction that their own city was the exclusive creator 
of the new cultural life. Marsilio Ficino wrote: “It is undoubtedly a 
golden age which has restored to the light the liberal arts that had 
almost been destroyed: grammar, poetry, eloquence, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, music. And that all in Florence.” Again a few years 
later the sentiment of the bookseller and the Platonist was echoed by 
Machiavelli in the conclusion to his treatise Dell’arte della guerra, ad- ` 
dressed to the youth of Florence: “And let me conjure you not to despair 
of success, since this province seems destined to revive arts which 
seemed long since dead, as we see it has already raised poetry, painting, 
and sculpture, as it were, from the grave.” 7S 

Expressions of pride in the literary accomplishments of their own 
generation and in the new cultural life of their age in general, as con- 


T4 The Vespasiano Memoirs, trans. by William George and Emily Waters (New York. 
1926), p. 14. 

T5 Ibid., p. 211. : 

76 Ibid., p. 356. ` 

77 Quoted from Nordström, p. 18. 

78 Eng. trans. (Albany, 1815), p. 284. 
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. 
trasted with the darkness and inactivity of the Middle Ages, could be 
culled from ghe works of many of the Quattrocento humanists. For the 
most part they are merely statements of the humanist credo that litera- 
ture and the arts were*dead and now live again, offered without the 
qualifications or the feeling*for historical continuity that characterized 
the essays of men like Bruni and Biondo, who had worked in medieval 
history. We may let one example suffice, that in Lorenzo Valla’s preface 
to his De linguae Latinae elegantia (1444), which has justly been called 
a manifesto of humanism.” His description of the complete ignorance 
of Latin since the decline of Rome is absolutely unqualified.® It is pre- 
sented as an article of faith with no attempt at historical justification. 
He refuses, indeed, to venture any explanation of why it should have 
happened any more than why the kindred arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, like letters, degenerated and died, nor why they are 
now raised up and live again.* But, he concludes, the more unhappy 
those earlier times were, the more to be congratulated is the present age 
in which, he believes, the Roman tongue will live again and with it all 
disciplines will be restored. 

The humanists, as men of letters, naturally have more to say about 
the revival of literature, and particularly of the ancient languages, than 
about the fine arts. As the foregoing references show, however, they 
were not unaware of the great development of the arts in their age. But 
for more detailed and critical history of the artistic revival one must 
turn to the artists themselves, many of whom left records of their own 
activity and of that of their predecessors and contemporaries. A survey 
of their conceptions of the course of the arts through the Middle Ages 
and the recent revival can be found in the first seven chapters of Adolf 
` Philippi’s monograph, Der Begriff der Renaissance.” It need not be 
duplicated in detail here. 

In the main the Quattrocentist view of the history of art follows the 


79 Huizinga, p. 92. 

80 “Siquidem multis iam seculis non modo Latine nemo locutus est, sed ne Latina 
quidem legens intellexit: ncn philosophiae studiosi philosophos, non causidici oratores, non 
legulei iureconsultos, non caeteri lectores veterum libros perceptos habuerunt, aut habent: 
quasi amisso Romano imperio, non deceat Romane aut loqui aut sapere, fulgorem illum 
Latinitatis situ, ac rubigine passi obolescere.” De linguae Latinae elegantia (Lyons, 
1538), p. 8. i 

81 “Non magis quam cur illae artes quae proxime ad liberales accedunt, pingendi, 
scalpendi, fingen&i, architectandi, aut tamdiu tantoque opere degeneraverint ac paene cum 
literis ipsis demortuae fuerint, aut hoc tempore excitentur ac reviviscant: tantusque tum 
bonorum opificum, tum bene literatorum proventus efflorescat.” Ibid. 

82 (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 1-64. 
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same broad outlines as that of literature. Knowing little and caring less 
about the work of medieval artists beyond the Alps, it concentrates on 
the arts as practiced in Italy and especially in Florence. Ghibérti ampli- 
fied the brief account of Filippo Villani ®: anĉieñt art declined in the 
age of Constantine; then followed six hurfdred years devoid of all art 
until the Byzantines introduced the awkward maniera Greca; finally 
came the revival of natural painting with the masterful work of Cima- 
bue and Giotto. But, as in the history of letters, there were those who 
regarded the revival of the arts as dating only from their own genera- 
tion. Leo Battista Alberti ascribed the founding of the new arts to his 
contemporaries, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, 
and others.8* These he thought equal to the ancients, if not greater in 
genius, since they had prodticed so much beauty without teachers or 
models. Alberti evidently regarded the revival as the independent work 
of modern Italians rather than as a mere imitation of antiquity. The 
place of Brunelleschi as the originator of a new style of architecture in 
contrast to the Gothic was reaffirmed by Filarete and others, though 
Cimabue and Giotto remained the conventional founders of the new 
painting. — 

The men of the Quattrocento, however, were too close to the new. 
movement to see it in its entirety. The first complete and rationalized 
history of Italian art was written only after the Renaissance had passed 
its peak. In Giorgio Vasari’s Le vite de’ pitt eccellenti architetti, pittori 
e scultori italiani da Cimabue insino a’ tempi nostri the revival of the 
fine arts in the age of Cimabue and Giotto was for the first time referred 
to'äs “the Renaissance” (rinascita), and the periodization of medieval 
and Renaissance art in schools was first given a definite historical form.®* 
Vasari was a thorough classicist in taste but conscious also of the ex- 
istence of medieval art, inferior though it was. He noted the beginning 
of an improvement after the period of Lombard domination and a still 
greater improvement in the early eleventh century." But this early art 
was crude and stiff. Vasari classifies it under the derogatory names of 
maniera Greca (Byzantine) and maniera Tedesca (Gothic). The rina- 


83 Comentarii, II, sec. 1, 1452-55; see Philippi, pp. 15 ff. 

84 “Trattato della pittura”, 1436, in Kleinere kunsttheoretische Schriften, ed. by 
Hubert Janitschek (Vienna, 1877), p. 49; see Philippi, pp. 25 ff. 

- 85 Brandi, p. 10, where he notes the significance of Alberti’s phrase, “sanza prae- 

ceptori sanza exemplo alchuni”, giving greater weight to it than does Phifippi. 

86 (Torrentino, 1550); the most convenient English translation is in Everyman's 
Library. 

87 I, preface, pp. 14-15. 
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scita began with Cimabue and Giotto as the recovery of a more living 
likeness to nature. From the rebirth of the arts to his own time (“dalla 
rinascita di questi arti sino al secolo, che noi viviamo”) he discerned 
three periods or mannef%, the first that of the founders, the second -a 
greatly improved school in the fifteenth century, and finally the per- 
fected style (maniera moderna), which began with Leonardo da Vinci. 

The temptation to generalize in conclusion is irresistible, although 
there are dangers in any attempt to force the various individual opinions 
of the humanists into a single coherent scheme. Still, certain general 
tendencies have been noted and may be recapitulated with profit. The 
humanists whose works we have examined are in fairly general agree- 
ment that there was a decline of ancient civilization with the decline of 
Rome and that this decline led to a period of barbaric darkness, which in 
turn was followed by a revival of the Italian cities and, later, of Italian 
literature and art. Further, they are of one mind in ignoring almost all 
cultural and political development outside of Italy, as well as the most 
characteristic institutions and cultural-contributions of the Middle Ages, 
such as the medieval empire, scholastic learning, feudal and ecclesias- 
tical literature, and Gothic art. These things apparently held little 
interest for them. On the other hand, though they speak of revival in 
specific fields of political or cultural activity, there is no general agreé- 
ment as to when these revivals occurred, nor is there in any account, 
save possibly in the most brief and vague statements concerning the new 
cultural life of contemporary Italy, the suggestion of a definite’ chrono-. 
logical period of general rebirth as contrasted with the preceding period. 
Individual writers assign different dates to the revival in different 
fields, the widest variation being, as a rule, that between the political 
“and the literary or artistic revival. Moreover, there is little suggestion 
that the revival in general or in particular aspects of culture was a rebirth 
of antiquity, although the ancient classics were accepted as models for 
Latin and Greek style, and, in greatly diminishing degree, the ancient 
works of art set standards for architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
Italian humanists thought of the civilization of their own day as a new 
and original creation, in many respects like that of antiquity but dis- 
tinctly their own. It was, in all its aspects, the work of the Italian cities 
and their men of genius. i 

Wattace K. Fercuson. 
New York University. 


88 Preface to Part II, ibid., 1, 202 ff.; see Philippi, pp. 53 ff. 


FISHING AND PLANTATION « 
New ENGLAND IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 1621 ° 


A more complete understanding of the parliamentary controversy 
about fishing in American waters which followed the establishment of 


the Council for New England is made possible by the publication of . . 


parliamentary diaries for the year 1621.1 Examination of this new 
material along with the sources used before leads one to the conclusion 
that the projects of the Council for New England were more feasible 
than has hitherto been believed. 

Between 1607 and 1620 Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who was to be the 
prime mover in the Council for New England, had sent out voyages 
for fishing and exploration. He had discovered that the winter fishing 
off the New England coast might equal in productivity the well-estab- 
lished Newfoundland fisheries beside which it was as yet quite un- 
important.” Gorges’s aim was to base a regulated English colonization 
of New England on the staple product of that area,.the codfish, and in 
1620 he obtained a charter bestowing on a body (to be known as the 
Council for New England) possession of the American coast between 
40° and 48°, north latitude. Extensive governmental as well as pro- 
prietary rights were conveyed to the council by the crown? The plan 
by which Gorges intended to base colonization on fishing is detailed in 
the records of the Merchant Venturers’ Society of Bristol.* The fishing 
ports of the West of England were invited to co-operate with the Coun- 
cil for New England in the development of the fisheries. Each port 
was to send a number of vessels under the control of a commission ` 
chosen by the “adventurers” within the town. There was to be a 

1 Commons’ Debates, 1621, edited by Wallace Notestein, Frances Helen Relf, and 
Hartley Simpson (New Haven, 1935). I am grateful to Professor Notestein for allowing 
me to see his transcripts of later parliamentary diaries which bear on this subject. ` 

2 Charles Levi Woodbury, The Relation of the Fisheries to the Discovery and Settle- 
ment of North America (Boston, 1880), pp. 21-23. The comparative unimportance of the 
New England fishing before 1628 is illustrated on pages 33-34. 

8The Council for New England is discussed in Charles McLean Andrews, The 
Colonial Period of American History, Vol. Í, ch. 16, “Gorges and his Projects for New 
England”. 

4 Archives of the Merchant Venturers’ Society of Bristol, “Book of Trade, 1598-1693", 
ff. 105-109, Articles of the Council for New England. These articles and other pertinent 
excerpts from the “Book of Trade” are published in the American Historical Review, IV, 


678-702, “Attempts toward Colonization: the Council for New England and the Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol, 1621-1623" by Miller Christy. 
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co-ordinating cotincil meeting every six months at a central inland 
town, Tiverton, to regulate the share of each port in the trade. This 
complicated federal constitution Gorges knew from experience to be 
necessary. “Fhe mutual jealousy of the western towns had hitherto 
rendered co-operation between them impossible except in opposition to 
the metropolis. Gorges proposed that the tenth part of the first capital 
sum put to fishing voyages should be paid to the treasurer of the Coun- 
cil for New England and used “for the settling of the plantation”. The 
western towns were to engage in fishing and trade, while the Council 
for New England directed government, defense, and colonization. 

What was the origin and nature of the parliamentary opposition to 
Gorges’s charter? The usual interpretation of historians has been that 
when the charter appeared on November 3, 1620, with the clause pro- 
hibiting fishing in American waters without authority from the council 
of patentees, a strong and almost national opposition to Sir Ferdinando 
and his schemes was aroused, which was able to express itself when 
parliament met early in 1621.5 Gorges’s own statements are misleading 
in this direction.’ Though it is not clear from his account exactly which 
‘parliament he was‘discussing in the “Brief Narration”, hitherto it has 
been assumed that his description of three appearances before a par- 
liamefttary committee referred to 1621, immediately after he had ob- 
tained the charter. e i 

The reader of the accountin the “Brief Narration” cannot help being 


5 Bristol “Book af Trade” f. xog. Miller Christy suggests erroneously that the work 
of colonization was to be left to the western towns and that “the company [the Council 
for New England] ... did not intend to undertake trading or colonizing on its own 
account”. Am. Hist. Rev., IV, 685; cf. p. 689, where the “article” itself is printed. 

6 Charles Deane, “The Council for New England”, in Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
-Critical History of America (Boston, 1884), Vol. III, pt. 2, pp. 298, 300; Herbert Levi 
Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1904), 1, 100, 1013, 
Charles Burnet Judah, jr., “English Colonial Policy and the North American Fishing 
Industry, 1498-1713”, Ilinois Studies ‘in the Social Sciences (Urbana, 1933), XVIII, 3. 
Ralph Greenlee Lounsbury suggests that the Bill for Free Fishing was an attack on Gorges. 
The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763 (New Haven, 1934), p. 50. 

T Sir Ferdinando Gorges, “Brief Narration”, chs. 17-20, Maine Historical Society 
Collections, Ser. 1, Vol. If (Portland, 1847), pp. 33-39: cf. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, “Brief 
Relation”, in Henry S. Burrage, Gorges and the Grant of the Province of Maine (Maine, 
1923), Pp. 152-53. . 

8 Leo F. Stock includes the “Brief Narration” account of Gorges’s appearances before 
the committee of grievances in one place, under the dates November 23-December 17, 
1621, and February 27-March 15, 1623/4. In a footnote he points out that some of this 
report obviously refers to the 1624 parliament, but, for the sake of preserving the con-~ 
tinuity of the excerpt, he has entered it all in his proceedings of the 1621 parliament. 
Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America (4 vols., 
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impressed by the fact that though Sir Ferdinando might have erred in 
one or two minor details he was correct in one major aspect of his story. 
He was writing of thiee sittings of the grievances committee which were 
quite distinct though closely connected. They make a composite whole, 
and they obviously belong to the same parliament. Careful examination, 
however, of the Journals of the House of Commons for 1621 and Com- 
mons’ Debates, 1621, reveals to the reader that it is impossible that 
Gorges should have made the three appearances before a grievances 
committee between November 23 and December 17, 1621.2 There is no 
‘mention in any of the diaries of any such appearance, and the house of 
commons was concerned with other matters. There is only brief men- 
tion of the patent in the records of the grievances committee for No- 
vember 30, when it was referred to a subcommittee for consideration on 
the following afternoon, Saturday, December 1.°° We do not know 
whether that subcommittee met. It certainly did not report back to the 
larger committee of the whole house for grievances, because that com- | 
mittee ceased meeting in the two following weeks, when the house of 
commons was greatly agitated about foreign affairs. It is quite impos- 
sible, then, to fit the supposed violent outburst against the charter of 
the Council for New England into a grievances committee of e 1621 

parliament. E 

Internal evidence in the “Brief Narration” aecount suggests that 
Gorges was writing of the 1624 parliament. When he spoke of his,son 
“at this present” in New England he could have referred only to the 
attempt at settlement made by Robert Gorges in 1623 and 1624. The 
fishing debates in the “last parliament”, to which he called attention, 
were the controversial discussions of 1621 on the Bill for Free Fishing? 





Washington, 1924-37), I, 50-54, 50 n. Other writers had taken it for granted that the 
account refers to the 1621 parliament and explained away as best they could references 
which would seem to fit more suitably into 1624. E.g., in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., II, 34, 
the date “1621” is inserted by the editors. 

9 Gorges had appeared before a committee of the Bill for Free Fishing on May 2 in 
the earlier session of the 1621 parliament. It will be shown later that this was not con- 
nected with the attack on the charter as a grievance of the realm. Commons’ Debates, ` 
1621, V, 378-79; Stock, Debates, 1, 37-38. 

10 Commons’ Debates, 1621, VI, 215-17, II, 482. 

11 Gorges, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., Il, 35, 38. Gorges’s reference to the nondelivery 
of the patent since the “last parliament” does not have to be explained away by making 
it mean the first session of the first parliament, as in Winsor, III, 299. The word “parlia- 
ment” could never have been used in that way. Gorges was speaking in 1624 of the non- 
delivery of a new and amended patent to which Winsor himself maket reference. From 
a transcript of a diary of the 1624 parliament, the Gurney MSS., ff. 39-40, it is evident 
that this patent was still undelivered in 1624. 
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It is easy to fit the three appearances before the grievances committee into 
the debates for 1624 in the Commons’ Journals and in diaries at present 
being edited*by Professor Notestein and Mr. Simpson. Therefore, what 
Gorges has to say in the, “Brief Narration” about the parliameatary dis- 
pute of 1624 cannot be regarded as proof of an immediate outburst of 
strong opposition to the Council for New England in 1621. 

The idea that the Gorges council was attacked as soon as parlia- 
ment met in 1621 is partly due to-a confusion of two separate political 
maneuvers in that parliament. The first was the attempt in the opening 
session to obtain the passage of a general bill in favor of free fishing in 
American waters. The second was the denunciation, after the summer 
recess, of the charter of 1620 as a grievance of the realm. There is no 
evidence to show, however, that this specific attack went very far in 
1621. There was no unanimous outcry against a national grievance. 
The opponents of Gorges could hardly obtain a hearing amidst the 
tumultuous debates on weighty subjects like the war with Spain and 
the defense of the Protestant religion. 

Another misconception concerns the origin and leadership of the 
attack on Gorges in the 1621 parliament. Before the 1620-charter was 
issued opposition to his scheme had developed in the court of the Vir- 
ginia Company, which regarded itself as being defrauded of its right 
to fish in the waterseof the old Plymouth Company. The privy council 
had promised that an exception would be made in favor of the Virginia 
Company, but when that exception was not specifically written into the 
patent the older company thought that it had been duped. The assump- 
tion, then, has been that the dispute was carried from the company’s 
court to the parliament called in 1621.1" Sir Ferdinando himself said 

_that he was threatened by the rival company with action in parlia- 
ment;** and the man who introduced the question of free fishing there 
was Sir Edwin Sandys, the treasurer of the Virginia Company.* But 
these facts do not form sufficient basis on which to argue that the agita- 
tion for a bill to enforce freedom of fishing in all American waters was 

12 Andrews, I, 325; Judah, IH. Stud., XVIII, 3; Edward Channing, History of the 
United States (New York, 1928), I, 301. 

p 13 Gorges, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., II, 34; “Brief Relation”, Burrage, Gorges and the 
Grant, p. 152; cf..entry in the records of the Council for New England on the occasion of 
the surrender of the charter, American Antiquarian Society Proceedings (1867), p. 123. 

14 Commons’ Journals, I, 591, 593-94; Commons’ Debates, I, 81-82, 81, n, V, 349, 
Il, 320; Edward Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons, edited by 
Thomas Tyrwhitt’ (Oxford, 1766), I, 318. Sandys was reporting from a subcommittee for 


the decay of money and moved the second reading of the Bill for Free Fishing at the 
conclusion of, his report. 
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a specific attack on the charter of the Council for New England by the 
Virginia Company. There were much widey interests involved. 

The whole situation of the American fisheries at this time must be 
taken into consideration, and especially the diffegences between those off 
Newfoundland and those off New England. The more northerly fish- 
eries, known for over a century, had been frequented by men of many 
races and had gained a reputation for disorder, piracy, petty warfare, 
and bloodshed. Rude justice was provided by the court of the “Ad- 
miral”, the captain of the first ship to arrive at each harbor at the be- 
ginning of the season. Up to 1610 all attempts to establish an English 
settlement on the island of Newfoundland and to impose law and order ° 
upon the fisheries had failed, mainly owing to the opposition of the 
fishermen themselves. But in that year a company representing mer- 
chants of London and Bristol had been formed to establish a colony in 
Newfoundland, to take part in the fishing, and, very possibly, to work 
for a monopoly of the whole trade. During the following decade the 
fishermen and the representatives of the company came into continual 
conflict about the right of colonists to occupy the best stages before the 
ships arrived from England, the alleged damage done to-harbors by the ` 
fishermen who wantonly threw overboard waste and ballast, the de- 
struction of timber, and the summoning of fishermen te courts on shore 
to answer for their alleged crimes while the season’ was at its height. 
All these subjects are to'be found in the discussions about Sandys’s Bill 
for Free Fishing in the first session of the 1621 parliament. 

The New England fisheries, on the other hand, were still little 
known in 1620. They were much less frequented than the Newfound- 
land fisheries, and knowledge of them was based largely on the tales 
of a few fishermen and explorers, who combined the dramatic narrative 
abilities of both those classes of storytellers. Gosnold had caught cod 
off Cape Cod in 1602 and given it its famous name; and in the next 
few years several explorers spoke of the abundance of the fishing.*° But 
even by 1614 knowledge of the fishery was so limited that Captain John 
Smith was surprised to find that the season ended in mid-June." Smith 


15 Lounsbury, pp. 24-46; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, Vol. I (London, 1860), 
1574-1660, pp. 20-21, 23; “Origin of Disputes between Resident Planters and Western 
Merchants, 1618-1620”, In the Matter of the Boundary between the Dominion of Canada 
and the Colony of Newfoundland (London, 1927), Vol. IV of Joint Appendix, pp. 1717-18, 

16 Henry S. Burrage, Early English and French Voyages (New York, , 1906); Pp. 330, 
331, 345, 362, 363, 365, 378, 390, 390-91. 

17 John Smith, “Description of New England”, in Travels and Works of Captain John 
Smith, ed. by Edward Arber (2 vols, Edinburgh, 1910), I, 187. 
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was interested in’ the establishment of a fishing colony and went around 
England trying to drum up interest in his schemes but with little 
success. He*records the number of ships which went in the following 
years on “free fishing” yoyages, and the peak was reached in 1620 when 
six or seven fished off New England.’ The smallness of these numbers 
shows that in the years before Gorges’s charter the free fishermen were 
not going to New England. The contrast between the importance of 
Newfoundland and the unimportance of New England to the fishing 
trade is illustrated by a letter from the customs officer at. Plymouth, 
James Bagge, jr., to the lord treasurer. In 1621 “two hundred and fifty 
sail of ships, small and great ... from these western parts” were sent 
forth to Newfoundland. Eleven ships had just returned from “Virginia” 
(ie New England), where they had discovered “nice fishing places”, 
and Bagge. expected that more would go for the following season if 
there was no restraint “by those intending plantation”. But as, accord- 
ing to his own statement, only fourteen ships were then being pre- 
pared, the comparative unimportance of the New England fishing is 
clearly shown.” 

From this comparison of New England and Newfoundland in 1620 
two significant facts emerge. The total number of fishing vessels that 
had gone to New England by 1620 was less than the average number 
that had gone annually to Newfoundland for a hundred years. More 
important still, the New England fishery was of much less actual value 
than that of Newfoundland. In 1621, therefore, any' discussion about 
“American” fisheries probably meant to the majority of the members 
of the house the well-established industry of Newfoundland, and legisla- 
tion would naturally be considered mainly as it affected this better- 
. known and more important place. 

When we come to consider the discussions about the Bill for Free 
Fishing introduced by Sandys, we find confirmation of the idea that it 
was intended to apply to Newfoundland rather than to New Eng- 
land. The men who supported Sandys were not his fellows of the Vir- 
ginia Company as we would expect if the bill were simply the trans- 
ference of the attack made on Gorges’s patent in the Virginia Com- 
pany court to a more potent sphere, the house of commons. Those who 
spoke after Sandys were the representatives of the western seaports and 


18 “General! Historie” and “Advertisements for the Unexperienced Planters”, jbid., 
I, 702, 940. © 
19 Oct. 16, 1621, Plymouth, Sackville Transcripts, Public Record Office. 
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of constituencies actively interested in the Newfoundland fishing trade” 
Again, the complete freedom of fishing was hardly what a monopolistic 
corporation of the nature of the Virginia Company would wish, how- 
ever much its representatives might profess tpemselves ih its favor. 
The statement of the company that it-hoped to find a fishing in its own 
waters which it would make free to all was just empty talk. Actually at 
that time the Virginia Company was still hoping to get its right to 
share in the waters of the northern company recognized by the privy 
council and by the Council for New England. We shall see that after 
its claims were admitted during the summer recess the company ab- 
stained from joining in the attack on Gorges’s patent, which began when 
parliament reassembled. 

The interest of Sandys, the treasurer of the Virginia Company, in 
the Bill for Free Fishing can easily be explained on other grounds. He 
did not introduce the bill because he was bringing it up from the Vir- 
ginia Company court. He was interested in the Newfoundland fishing 
because it was a means of bringing bullion from Europe. A close 
examination of the Commons’ Debates, 1621, and the Journals suggests 
that the bill actually grew out of the recommendations of a committee 
to examine the state of trade.” Much more stimulus would be given 
to trade by aiding the prosperous fishery at Newfoundland than by 
attacking a.charter which might detain a few ships at that time intend- 
ing to go to New England. Moreover, the patents had been given by the 
crown, and the government was backing the companies as an indirect 
means of controlling the fishing industry. Sandys was a politician first 
and foremost, and his support of the free fishing bill was based to.a 
great extent on its value as a source of embarrassment to the govern- 
ment and as a means of extending parliamentary control. So, though 
the Virginia Company in a pique may have lent some support to the 
free fishing bill, it is not correct to say that the bill was simply the 
opposition to the charter of the Council for New England transferred 
by Sandys from the court of his company to the house of commons. 

20 Of thirteen men who spoke either for the bill or against the Gorges patent in this 
parliament eight represented western constituencics, and three were from ports in other 
parts of the kingdom. On the government side, too, the majority (five out of seven) were 
west country representatives. The sixth, Gooch, was member for Cambridge University 
but had west country affiliations, and the seventh was the secretary of state, Calvert. The 
local nature of the question is thus emphasized. There were more members of the Virginia 
. Company speaking against the bill than for it. 


21 Commons’ Debates, 1621, Il, 139, n. 17, 320-21, II, 81, n. 31; Common? Journals, 
I, 526-28, 578. 
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Examination of the arguments advanced in the course of the debate 
on the bill shows that mogt of the people who spoke were thinking of 
the case of Newfoundland and not of New England. Glanville asked 
for an améndment tog direct some government over fishermen who 
spoiled havens. Neale referred specifically to the Newfoundland fishery 
and attacked the greed of the London merchants. He was thinking of 
the London and Bristol Company of 1610, and his speech demonstrates 
that this bill was part of that great “outport” attack on London which 
Miss Astrid Friis describes.” Opposing the bill, Secretary Calvert spoke 
more’ generally but mentioned the unruliness of the fishermen who 
hindered plantation, a fact which can have been based only on occur- 
rences in Newfoundland. And Guy, representing the Newfoundland 
Company, was agreeable to the bill provided it were amended to estab- 
lish laweand order and suppress piracy. Only Sandys brought in New 
England by name as a fishery recently discovered and better than New- 
foundland. Owing to restraint, he declared, English ships dared not go 
there, only French and Dutch. When the bill was reported on May 24 
the arguments were still about Newfoundland. Sandys, naming New 
England, introduced facts which were clearly applicable only to New- 
foundland. He spoke of those who had rented booths to foreigners and 
of the inhabitants having the first fishing (a Newfoundland grievance). 
As the New: England charter was dated November 3, 1620, it is mani- 
festly absurd that he should have made allegations in the spring of 1621 
regarding its effect on the New England fisheries. The season’s fishing 
fleet had hardly left for America, and he could have known nothing 
about affairs in New England. He was merely being factious and was 
making statements which were, to say the least, misleading and have the 
appearance of deliberate falsehood. Another argument, introduced into 
the debate by Manneringe, was to the effect that the planters should sell 
fish to England only and should transport it in English bottoms. As 
there were no “planters” in New England, it is clear that he, like all the 
others, was thinking of the bill in terms of Newfoundland.** 


22 Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade: The Commercial Policy of 
England in its Main Aspects, 1603-1625 (Copenhagen, 1927), ch. 3, p. 132 et passim. 

23 Commons’ Journals, I, 578, 591, 593-94, 626; Commons’ Debaies, 1621, II, 320- 
21, 386, III, 81, n., 81-82, 94, 298, IV, 255-56, 262-64, 367-68, V, 98-99, 349, 378-79, 
VII, 302; Nicholas, I, 318, II, 97. Sandys’s part in this struggle is not out of keeping with 
other recent estimates of his character.‘ Wesley Frank Craven explained his lack of favor 
in government éircles by his tendency to put personal before national interests. Dissolution + 
of the Virginia Company (New York, 1932), pp. 292-94. I have no evidence that Sandys 
was financially interested in “free fishing”. On the contrary Lounsbury asserts (p. 38) that 
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There is no doubt that in the first session of the parliament of 1621 
there was no public outburst against the charter of the Council for New 
England and that the Bill for Free Fishing was directed” against the 
activities of the London and Bristol Companyein Newfoundland. Of 
course it would have included the New England fisheries in its scope; 
‘and the house of commons was probably aware of that fact. Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges was called before the committee for the bill on May 2 as 
a representative of the New England Council and hence an expeit on 
American affairs and an interested party. His appearance does not prove 
that the bill was an attack on his charter. The Virginia Company was 
also summoned, but it has not been inferred from this that the bill was 
an attack on the charter of that organization. 

By the time of the summer recess the general Bill for Free Fishing 
had gone through two readings in the house of commons and, having 
been reported from committee, had been engrossed on parchment in 
readiness for the third and final reading. When the houses reassembled 
in November, however, a different situation had arisen because of cer- 
tain developments with regard to fishing in New England. During the 
summer recess Gorges had communicated his plan for the co-ordination 
of fishing and colonization to the western ports; he had negotiated with 
individual shipowners; and he had forcibly restrained some ships which 
were intending to go to New England.** The fislfing interests of the 
western counties had reacted unfavorably to all Gorges’s-moves. They 
preferred to get what they could out of the new fisheries, if such fisheries 
existed, without any deduction for colonization or for the administra- 
tion of justice in the fisheries. Most of the merchants were wary of any 
schemes of co-operation, particularly with men from other seaports. 
The only ‘thing on which all agreed was opposition to the plan. Bristol . 
merchants and probably those of other ports, too, communicated «with 
their agents in London to find out whether the charter could be evaded 
and what legislative action might be taken to render it impotent.” 


Sandys had been at one time a party to a scheme to get control of the Spanish trade and 
keep it in the hands of a few London merchants. This would have cut out his allies in 
1621, the western merchants, from the direct fish trade between Newfoundland and Spain. 
His action in the case of the fishing controversy can only be ascribed to political factious- 
ness. 

24 Bristol “Book of Trade”, ff. 105-109, 111; Commons’ Debates, 1621, IV, 419, 
V, 205; Commons’ Journals, 1, 640-41; Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colọnial, 
I (Hereford, 1908), 46-47. 

25 Bristol “Book of Trade”, f. 111; H. J. Moule, Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters 
of the Borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis (Weymouth, 1883), p. 109. 
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The immediate outcry of the western men when the house re- 
assembled in November was that-the Bill for Free Fishing should be 
speeded. They demanded vociferously that the patent and Gorges 
should be ‘brought before them. Their arguments were now directed 
specifically at the charter ofsthe Council for New England. And when 
they realized that the house as a whole was not sufficiently interested in 
the matter, they determined to try a short cut and to bring in Gorges’s 
patent as a grievance of the realm. Not only were the majority of the 
members not interested in the fishing question, but the Virginia Com- 
pany had now entirely withdrawn from its attempt to hunt with the 
hounds while running with the hare. Sandys, the wily politician, had 
burned his fingers during the vacation by communicating directly with 
Frederick of the Palatinate, an intrusion into foreign policy which the 
governmtnt could not allow. When the attack on the charter began he 
was absent, “ill”2* Nor did any other member of the Virginia Com- 
pany step into his place. The claims of that corporation had been satis- 
fied during the vacation by an order from the privy council, or rather 
by a repetition of the previous order made before the charter was issued. 
Henceforward the Virginia Company was to be allowed to share in the 
northern waters.” And so the western men alone were shouting for the 
examination of the patent as a grievance. 

In spite of their ‘aggressiveness the fishing interests could not carry 
forward their attack on Gorges, and prorogation came in December 
without the question’s having been discussed or the patent’s having 
been examined in the committee of grievances.? One reason for this 
was that even the western men themselves were not too keen to press 
their case against the charter. Delbridge of Barnstaple, a great adversary 

- of Gorges, spoke during a period of great tension and crisis “concerning 
the great decay of trade in their parts”, as the Journals record. But 
from the parliamentary diary of Edward Nicholas it is clear that what 
he actually moved was that “all respects of trade” be laid aside until 
more important affairs like religion, the “lamentable estate” of the king’s 
children, and “privilege” had been settled”? The westerners were an 
articulate part of the opposition to royal policy. Their own little 
grievance against a royal charter’s giving control of New England 


26 Samuel Rawson Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 (London, 1884-86), IV, 
133, 234. 

27 Acts of the Privy Council, 1619-21 (London, 1930), V, 400. 

28 See above. , 

29 Commons’ Journals, I, 658; Nicholas, II, 279-89. 
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fishing waters, to a closed corporation must defer to the general attack 
on royal policy. Meanwhile the Bill for Free Fishing ip American 
waters in general had been passed by the house of commons on Decem- 
ber x. If it could be pushed through the house ©f lords and made law, 
it would deal with the situation in New England along with New- 
foundland. The particular grievance against the New England charter 
would be removed by general legislation. Shortly afterwards, however, 
James dissolved parliament and made‘his famous gesture of tearing 
from the journals of the commons the “protestation” of 1621. 
Between the parliaments of 1621 and 1624 Gorges endeavored to 
_ put into operation his plan for basing New England. colonization on a 
‘reasonable taxation of the fishing industry. Its eventual failure can be 
shown to have been no more due to the plan’s being completely un- 
feasible than to a popular outcry against it in 1621. In the rémainder 
of this article we shall consider whether the scheme was practicable in 


organization, whether .it was extortionate, and whether it was based ’ 


on a sound and far-seeing policy. 

When the scheme had been put to them in the summer of 1621 the 
Bristol merchants, and no doubt those of other towns, had objected to 
it on the ground that it was “difficult”. As they immediately attempted 
to find out whether individuals might get permission to dispatch fish- 
ing expeditions, the basis of their objection was, presumably, the com- 
plicated nature of the controlling organization.*° Professor Harold A. 
Innis has shown that as the ship was the largest technical unit engaged 
in the trade, complicated organization was not suitable to the fishing 
industry.** On the other hand the Dutch fishing industry had been 
successfully regulated by meetings of the representatives of the fishing 


towns in council, an organization which later. developed into the herring ° 


fishery “directions”. Eli F. Heckscher believes that, though no césinec- 
tion can be traced, the “directions” were very possibly the ancestors of 
the Gorges plan for the New England fisheries.** In.any case they sug- 
gest that it was a practicable scheme. Over the federal council of fishing 
towns the Council for New England would exercise a supervisory con- 
trol. Consisting of various members of the ruling class, privy councilors, 
and government officials, its duty would be to apply the money paid in 
by the merchants to a scheme of carefully regulated colonization. The 

30 Bristol “Book of Trade”, f. 110. 

31 “Introduction to the Economic History of the Maritimes including Newfoundland 


and New England”, Canadian Historical Association Report, 1931, pp. 85, 86. 
32 Mercantilism (London, 1935), I, 355, 391. 
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members of the council would derive a profit not from the tax on 
fishing but from colonization and land ownership. The scheme was'an 
ingenious attempt to establish a colony indirectly under the control of 
the government in days before direct state colonial enterprise was 

_thought of and when no system of colonial government and trade regu- 
lation had been workd out. 

The working capital of the Council for New England was to consist 
of “adventures” of £100 to be paid in by the forty members of the coun- 
cil and of license fees to be paid by merchants who sent fishing voyages 
to the New England coast? We do not have much information about 
the cost of licenses. A political opponent in the house, Mr. Neale, de- 
clared it to be x0 per cent of the total catch.” Gorges asked the Bristol 
merchants for a license fee of 10 per cent of their “adventure” (the capi- 
tal outlay of the victualers) but later compromised by requesting £10 
for every thirty tons rating of a ship John Smith wrote that the 
charge was intended to be £5 for every thirty tons,** and this approxi- 
mates the actual fees paid by ships which acknowledged the authority 
of the Council for New England in 1622 and 1623. On February 4, 
1622/3 £40 was paid for three Barnstaple ships of a total tonnage of 
225 tons, ie, £5:6:8 for every thirty tons.” Claims for 10 per cent 
of the catch or*of the capital outlay would have destroyed both the 

_ fishing and the plait for colonization and, judging by the compromises 
- made later, would seem to have been made only as a basis for negotia- 

tion. The actua] cost of licenses was not excessive. 

License fees must be measured against profits to estimate their 
potential impact on the fishing industry. While figures for American 
fishing are rare, pamphleteers about this time were urging that the 
~ North Sea fisheries would yield up to 200 per cent profits on the outlay 
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83 Am. Antiquarian Soc. Proceedings, IV, 60, et passim; Gorges, “Brief Relation”, in 
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35 Christy, Am. Hist. Rev., IV, 692-94. i 

36 “Travels and Observations”, in Travels and Works, II, 892. 

37 “Records of the Council for New England”, Am. Antiquarian Soc. Procéedingó 
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of provisioning fishing trips to compete with the Dutch.5* Patriotic zeal 
probably led to exaggeration of these estimates. On the other hand the 
westerners engaged in transatlantic fishing would expect a greater re- 
turn than the North Sea fishermen to make up fêr a longer sea journey 
and greater risks from storms, pirates, and national enemies. Existing 
figures for the New England fishing confirm the idea that profits were 
large. It was customary to divide the catch into three equal parts be- 
tween the owner of the vessel, the master and crew, and the victualers 
who had provisioned and equipped the venture.®® Figures given by 
Christopher Levett suggest that the profit to the “undertakers” (ie, 
victualers) of a seven months’ voyage, based on their one third of the 
catch, would be about 68 per cent. He argued that if an expedition fished 
the whole year, it would make 160 per cent profitt? Richard Whit- 
bourne’s figures for Newfoundland give the profit of a season’s’ fishing 
at 82% per cent.*? Smith, in 1623, estimated the regular profits from 
the fishing trade across the Atlantic at 20, 30, 50, and in outstanding 
cases 300 per cent.*” The cost of victualing fishing vessels varied from 
£420:1:4 to £800 or even £1200." ‘Thus, big returns were to be expected 
from the transatlantic fisheries. Taking Whitbourne’s example, a hun- 
dred ton ship, paying about £16:15:7 license fee on the scale estimated 
above, would expect a catch worth £2250:0:0 and a "return to the 
victualers of one third of that sum. 

The large profits which these figures reveal were offset by great 
danger of loss, which an accurate computation would have to take into 
account. Moreover, it was a real grievance that the licenses were de- 
manded in advance (doubtless to secure previous recognition of the 
authority of the council) when capital was hard to obtain and in spite 
of the fact that the expedition might be a total loss. Such difficulties .as l 


38 Tobias Gentleman, “England’s Way to win Wealth and to employ Ships and, 
Mariners . . .”. (1st printed London, 1614) in Harleian Miscellany (London, 1745), I, 
378-91; E. S., “Britain’s Buss, or a Computation as Well of the Charge of a Buss or 
Herring Fishing Ship; as also of the Gain and Profit Thereby” (London, 1615), in Edw. 
Arber, An English Garner (London, 1880), III, 621-56; J. Rọ, “The Trade’s Increase” 
(London, 1615), in Harleian Miscellany, IV, 202-20. 

39 Smith, “Generall Historie”, Travels and Works, Il, 773. 

40 “A Voyage to New England”, ch. 6, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., If, 104-106. Allowance 
has to be made for an elementary mistake in Levett’s arithmetic. 

41 Discovery of Newfoundland (London, 1622), pp. 89 ff. 

42 “Generall Historie”, Travels and Works, Il, 773. 

43 Whitbourne, pp. 81-84; Levert, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., Il, 104-106; “Apym’s zeae A 
Commons’ Debates, 1621, IV, 419. 
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these, however, being of a minor nature, could easily have been settled 
by compgomise. They do not disprove the fact that the cost of licenses 
was “an easy ransoming of the freedoms of those that had a will to 
partake only of thé®present profits, arising by the trade, and fishing 
upon the coast”.*# ` 
More important even than the question of extortion is the soundness - 
of the policy on which the scheme was based. In this respect the fact 
that a semi-independent Puritan colonization of New England would 
have been prevented mušt not be given undue emphasis. Gorges’s plan 
must be considered insofar as it would have benefited his country as a 
whole and at the same time have given some advantage to the fishing 
interests in return for the payment of license fees. If the Council for 
New England had been firmly established, it would have ensured that 
the lawlessness and disorder of Newfoundland would not spread to the 
new fishing grounds, and the trade would have benefited from control 
in the long run. Intrusion by French and Dutch vessels, which Sir 
Edwin Sandys had alleged was not prevented by Gorges, would ob- 
viously have been prohibited when the coast was securely in English 
hands.* Colonization and fishing might well have gone on side by side 
under the Gorges scheme to the general good of the state. The western 
merchants might have resisted for a longer period than they did the 
natural economic advantages of New England residents in the struggle 
_for control of the fishery. One cannot resist the conclusion that the fish- 
ing merchants were thinking only of immediate profits. As businessmen 
they had no interest in schemes which would have benefited the nation 
as a whole by the settlement of colonies under closer imperial control, 
and which would almost certainly have been to their own good if they 
had taken a longer point of view. They desired to retain the fishing 
grounds under their direct control, and they presumed that there could 
be no co-ordination between fishing on the one hand and colonization, 
“a titulary thing” as a member of the house called it, on the other.*® 
External opposition was not the only source of weakness in Gorges’s 
scheme. Despite Sir Ferdinando’s encouragement and example, most of 
the patentees, apart from a few enthusiasts, failed to pay the “adven- 
ture”, which would have set the council on it feet. These men were even 
more self-interested than the merchants since they appear to have been 
drawn into the scheme in the hope of getting returns without outlay 
44 Gorges, “Brief Relation”, in Burrage, Gorges and the Grant, p. 151. 
45 Commons’ Journals, 1, 593-94; Commons’ Debates, 1621, I, 321. 


46 Commons’ Debates, 1621, VI, 218. 
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and with no labor. Lacking strong financial backing, the colonial ven- 
ture which Gorges sent out under his son Robert in 1623 had little hope 
of life. Its demise was expedited by a renewal of opposition in the parlia- 
ment of 1624. The articulate minority which had supported the Bill for 
Free Fishing and had introduced the attackeon Gorges’s patent in 1621 
was a part of the swelling opposition to the rule of the Stuarts. Attempts 
to put the plan into operation could so easily be decried as monopo- 
listic, and the charter was useful as a focusing point for political opposi- 
tion. Gorges had been told that more than three hundred voices would 
be raised against him in the next parliament.*’ The result of attacks in 
the committee of grievances of the parliament of 1624 was the with- 
drawal of privy council support for the whole plan of basing coloniza- 
tion on fishing, followed by a decade of dormancy for the Council for 
New England.*® A general Bill for Free Fishing in Americafi waters 
was introduced in successive parliaments down to 1629, having become 
an automatic measure of the opposition elements. It would have made 
impossible a renewal of Gorges’s plan. Though the bill was no longer 
opposed by the government it failed to become law because of the stale- 
mate of legislative activity during those years. There were no ‘more 
specific attacks on the charter of the Council for New England as a 
grievance of the realm because after 1624 the fishing clause was tacitly 
allowed to lapse. 
Ricuarp A. Preston. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. » Of 

47 Gorges, “Brief Narration”, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., II, 34. 

48 Gorges claimed that the king wished him to continue with his work. But the with- 


drawal of his patentees, especially of privy councilors, which seems to have followed, 
would make continuance impossible. Jéid., pp. 39-40. 
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THE FRENCH JESUITS IN THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
° 
A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE Journal de Trévoux 


Too often we think of the eighteenth century in France as a time 
when two distinct groups were pitted against each other, a group of 
philosophes who-favored-new and enlightened ideas and another group, 
mostly clerical and frequently Jesuit, who stood directly across the path 
of intellectual advancement. This view of the matter is essentially that 
of the philosophes themselves. It has perpetuated itself among us, with 
modifications, because few historians outside of France have examined 
the Catholic writers of the period. We have easily supposed that these 
writers were the obscurantists that the philosophes called them, because 
we have generally approved of the liberal and critical spirit which the 
philosophes preached. But this very spirit must in the end prompt us to 
reconsider. We must consult the Catholic writers if only to restore the 
balance. By doing so we-may also learn more precisely what the “en- 
lightenment” of the eighteenth century was. It was not simply the war 
cry of a party or an issue that divided men into two camps; it was a 
readjustment of idtas that affected all educated persons, including those 
who remained faithful to the church? 

From the huge body of Catholic writings of the time the Journal de 
Trévoux is worth singling out for special study.” It was edited by the 
Jesuits of the college of Louis-le-Grand, the famous school (part of the 
University of Paris) where Voltaire, Diderot, and many other notables 
received their education. The journal was launched under the auspices 
of the Duc de Maine, Louis XIV’s natural son, who wished to emulate 
his father as a patron of letters and to make famous his principality of 
Dombes, a small district north of Lyons. At Trévoux in Dombes, there- 
fore, the journal was published until 1731. The editors took as a 
model the Journal des savants, the only older French periodical of this 
kind. The purpose of both journals was to make the new learning avail- 

1 The view taken in this paragraph is claboratcd in the author's Catholics & Unbelieu- 
ers in Eighteenth Century France, Princeton University Press (Princeton, 1939). 

2 The proper title is Mémoires pour l'histoire des sciences et des beaux arts, but the 
title varied somewhat between 1701 and 1778, and the work is commonly referred to as 
the Mémoires de Trévoux or Journal de Trévoux. It was published at Trévoux until March, 
1731, at Lyons from April, 1731, to December, 1733, and at Paris beginning with January, 
1734- i ` 
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able to general readers by giving excerpts, abridgments, and critical 
judgments of new books and to promote knowledge by serving as a 
forum where the learned world could communicate by letters and mis- 
cellaneous announcements. The Jesuits, being an organized body en- 
gaged in teaching and research and having.as regular correspondents. 
their fellows throughout Europe, America, and Asia, were in an espe- 
cially favorable position for editing such a journal. In addition, the new 
editors declared their purpose to be the defense of the Catholic religion. 
But they announced that, except on the matter of theological error, they 
would treat the works of heretics and unbelievers in an unpartisan 
spirit. i 

Beginning in the first month of the eighteenth century, January, 
1701, and continuing, as a Jesuit organ, until April, 1762, a few months 
before the Society of Jesus became illegal in France, the Journal de 
_Trévoux covers the important years of the rise and spread of the En- 
lightenment. Its circulation cannot be estimated, but its success may be 
judged from the fact that in the mid-century reprints and translations 
of whole volumes were published in Italy and Holland.* Two book- 
sellers about 1750 considered reprinting the complete collection of all 
numbers since 1701; various individuals proposed making a general 
index; a large anthology of selected articles was issued by an admirer.’ 
In 1762, when the government proscribed the Jesuit drder, it sought to 
induce the editor, Berthier, to continue publication privately, offering 
a property right in the journal to him and his heirs. From such indica- 

` tions it seems fair to assume that the Journal de Trévoux was one of the 
most widely read and highly valued periodicals in France: It reflects to 
some indeterminate extent the changing interests of the reading public 
to whom it was addressed. It reveals more definitely the intellectual life 

3 On the subject in general see Gustave Dumas, Histoire du Journal de Trévoux depuis 
1701 jusqu’en 1762 (Paris, 1936); C. Sommervogel, S. J., “Essai historique sur les 
Mémoires de Trévoux”, prefixed to Volume I of his Table méthodique des Mémoires de 
Trévoux (3 vols., Paris, 1864); and Eugéne Hatin, Histoire politique et littéraire de la 
presse en France (8 vols., Paris, 1859-61), II, 260-79. 

‘4 Dumas, pp. 153-54; Sommervogel, I, Ixxviii, xci. 

- 5 Dumas, pp. 168-69; Sommervogel, I, xci-xcii; P. A. Alletz, L’esprit des journalistes 
de Trévoux (4 vols., Paris, 1772). 

6 Sommervogel, I, cxiv; Hatin, II, 269; both citing only Louis Petit de Bachaumont, 
Mémoires secrets (London, 1777), I, 90. Berthier declined the offer, but the Journal was 
continued by various hands, none of them successful, until 1778, to'be briefly resumed in 
1780 and finally to expire in 1782. In 1783, when Berthier died, Bachaumont observed 


that he had conducted the Journal de Trévoux “avec un ton de critique toujours sage, 
impartiale et ferme” (idid., XXII, 6). 
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of the Rue Saint-Jacques, to which, then as now, much of France. looked 
for its schooling. a 
In sixty-two years the editors turned out 150,000 printed pages and 
dealt with Some twelve thousand items, most of which were printed 
books. It.is desirable to know what these twelve thousand books and 
other items were about, and what kinds of items rose or fell in im- 
portance during the sixty-two years. This knowledge may be had only 
by classification and counting. Statistical method, not usually very help- 
ful to the historian of ideas, seems here to have a legitimate use. The 
items in question are sufficiently similar to be counted; they are numer- 
ous enough for chance vagaries to be minimized; and the period in 
question is long enough to establish a trend. In addition, the practical 
task is made easier by the fact that the Journal printed each year an 
index tosits contents. From these annual indexes, with occasional refer- 
ence to the body of the Journal, the tables that follow have been pre- 
pared. 
The limitations of statistical method, however, are only too painfully 
apparent. It is necessary to begin with a number of assumptions. The 
first, and most harmless, is that the general development is revealed by 
the data of certain selected years, spaced at ten-year intervals. To avoid 
chance irregularities, for each of the years indicated three years have 
been counted together; that is, the figures for 1702 are actually those for 
1701, 1702, and 1703; “1710” means 1709, 1710, and 1711, etc. In this way 
about a third of the sixty-two years have been examined. The second 
assumption is far more open to question. Each item in the indexes to 
the Journal has been considered a unit, equal to every other. Some of 
the items, however, are letters written to the editors or other persons; 
somé are the mere names of books recorded by the editors without com- 
ment; some represent books criticized in a paragraph; and some, books 
to which a hundred pages were devoted. The first volume of the great 
Encyclopédie, published in 1751, thus appears in the tables as one item, 
carrying no more weight than the announcement of a prize contest at 
Toulouse or a letter describing a newly found coin of Diocletian. This 
l procedure is’ obviously most unreal. It is hardly avoidable, however, 

short of some system of weighting too complex and too dubious to use. 
` It is the author's belief that this fiction produces in the end no serious 
distortion. H the Encyclopédie counts as only one item, so do very large 
theological tseatises; and since 4143 items are considered, the injustice 
is probably about equal on all sides. As for the difference in the influence 
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of various books, the tables do not pretend to measure this but to show 
how the editors of the Jozirnal distributed their attention. 

The real difficulty, and most transparent fiction, arises irf the prob- 
lem of classification. To classify the items it is necessary to shave cate- 
gories. To have valid categories it is nécessary to suppose that the units 
in each category are alike in the respect to which the category refers. 
Individual differences among the units must be set aside; otherwise the 
units cannot be classified at all. Books, however, are notably individual- 
istic. By whatever subject categories we might undertake to classify 
them, some would spread over several subjects, and some would require 
a category by themselves. In any case, supposing the classification made, 
the important thing for the historian is not the subject, but how the - 
subject is treated—whether, for example, the medical books of 1760 were 
better than those of 1701, or the books on politics more critical and out- 
spoken. Books can be classified by subject only at the cost of abstracting 
their most revealing features..The following tables have therefore only 
a limited meaning. At most, they show in what subjects interest was 
taken. They show nothing about the quality or purpose of this interest. 

Granting that classification is possible or desirable, the problem re- 
mains of what categories to choose. The conclusions with which we 
emerge depend largely on the categories that we set up at the outset. 
For example, if we wish to show that interest shifted from learned to 
popular subjects between 1701 and 1762, we must so distinguish our 
categories that some can be called learned and others popular, and we 
must assign the items to these categories according to the game principles 
throughout the whole period. The categories, once set up, must stand. 
The individual items must be. made to conform to them. If the cate- 
gories are well chosen, after a preliminary and inductive study of the 
material, most of the items will easily conform; but some of them will 
have to be jammed into place rather forcibly and_a few intractable ones 
released as “miscéllaneous”. In short, the preliminary study leading to 
selection of categories may be partly inductive, but when the categories 
. are established the method becomes a priori and sometimes arbitrary. 
Even statistical facts do not speak for themselves. They say what they 
are organized to say. ` 

Thirty-three categories, falling into eight major groups, have been 
chosen for the present study. A word must be said of each before the 
tables can be well understood. 

The first group, “Religion”, contains five categories. (1) Doctrinal 
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religion embrates works of dogmatic theology, commentaries on the 
Bible and the Fathers, and controversial writings against Protestants 
and Jansenists. (2) Applied religion includes works of piety and edifi- 
cation, sermons, religious oratory, and many kinds of religious poetry, 
such as poetical renderings of the Psalms. (3) Apologetic has been pur- 
posely limited to mean only the books clearly directed against the un- 
believers, the people then called incrédules, impies, and esprits-forts. 
Much apologetic entered into other writings, particularly, as the century 
went on, into those classified as applied religion. (4) Sacred history 
includes biblical and church history, lives of the saints, etc. (5) Miscel- 
laneous religion includes a variety of matters, of which liturgy, canon 
law, and church government are the most clearly identifiable. 

Historical writings are classified by periods, (6) Ancient history run- 
ning to the end of the Roman world, (7) Modern history from the end 
of the Roman world to the time of (8) Contemporary history, which is 
defined as beginning about fifty years before the date of the item con- 
cerned. The conception of “medieval history” hardly existed in the 
eighteenth century, except to mean the period between the fall of Rome 
and relatively contemporary times. (9) Universal history is what it 
seems to be. All these historical categories are distinguished from (10) 
Auxiliary historical sciences, which includes works on numismatics, 
epigraphy, paleography, diplomatic, genealogy, chronology, historical 
geography, collections of documents, and miscellaneous antiquities. 

“Philosophy” is a small and difficult category because the word was 
then used freely to describe items easily classified elsewhere. (11) 
Formal philosophy consists chiefly in works of logic and metaphysics of 
the more ponderous kind but includes (as one item in 1740) a book by 
Swedenborg and also the more serious writings on the sensationalist 
psychology, which was then called metaphysics. (12) Popular philos- 
ophy includes the characteristic writings of the philosophes, deistical 
works, works arguing for the sufficiency of natural religion, “reflec- 
tions” and “considerations” on man and morals. 

Under “Science” most of the items fall into (13) Mathematical and 
physical science, a large category which it has not proved practicable to 
break down and which embraces, in general, those sciences that could 
be dealt with by quantitative method. (14) Natural history refers to the 
sciences which then depended chiefly on the collection of specimens or 
on purely empirical observations. Botany, zoology, and geology are in- 
cluded. (15) Physiology and anatomy need not be explained. 

Social studies in the eighteenth century were not clearly differen- 
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tiated. (16) Law, politics, and economics is therefore rather compre- 
hensive and is one of the categories in which the character of items 
underwent the greatest change in the years considered. (17) Geography 
and travel includes a few works on Europe bert is made up mostly of 
books on far countries and strange peoples. In this category have been 
put works of travel, a few “histories” of countries like Persia and Para- 
guay, where the effect was to broaden geographical rather than historical 
knowledge, and the letters from Jesuit missions, which often had little 
to do with religion. (18) Education, a small but important category, 
embraces only writings on general method or theory. Textbooks and 
books on the teaching of particular subjects have been classified with 
the subjects with which they deal. 

Under “Art and letters” (19) Rhetoric includes such characteristic 
productions of the time as academic discourses, public orations, and 
formal eulogies, together with works purporting to teach eloquence. 
Some of the eulogies were only obituaries, not always rhetorical. (20) 
Belles lettres, ancient, contains reprints of, and books about, the Greek 
and Roman classics. (21) Belles lettres, modern, is extremely _miscel- 
laneous in content; it includes imaginative works, works falling within 
certain standard literary forms, and those whose purpose was more to 
please the reader than to instruct him. (22) Arts inéludes works on 
painting and music, afew books on aesthetic theory, and, in the years 
1750 and 1760, a large number of prints and engravings not necessarily 
artistic. : : : 

© “Practical and technical” has purposely been defined very broadly. 
(23) Under Medicine have been put all items dealing with medicine, 
surgery, pharmacy, and specific diseases. (24) Agriculture, besides the 
obvious works, includes items on veterinary medicine, horticulture, 
poultry raising, and bee keeping. (25) Architecture and engineéring 
takes in writings on metallurgy and various kinds of machines. (26) 
Chronometry and navigation is self evident; (27) Cartography includes 
both maps and books on map making; (28) Military science, books on 
strategy, fortification, etc.; (29) Linguistic aids, dictionaries, grammars, 
and textbooks of foreign languages; (30) Reference books, dictionaries 
of particular sciences, indexes, catalogues, bibliographies—and the 
Encyclopédie. (31) Miscellaneous practical and technical works cannot 
be briefly described. (32) Learned societies means publications of learned 
academies and books about them. (33) General miscellaneous receives 
the irreducible remainder. ; 

The reader may now consult Table I. He will see that the Jesuit 
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ar TABLE I 
Distribution of Items in the Journal.de Trévoux 
a $ ae ‘17027 1710 1720° 1730 1740 1750 1760 
"Ny Religions geiciacsceaeeeves 795° 195° 155 116 140 158 180 
1. Doctrinal religion...@...... 93 123 63 68 49 51 48 
2. Applied religion......... wie 34 2I 21 I5 40 22 58 
3. Apologetic.........5...0... 5 5 7 3 8 7 16 20 
4. Sacred history.............. 33 31 44 17 23 5% 34 
5. Miscellaneous religion....... 30 15 20 13 15 12 20 
II. History (other than 4)........ roy 8&4 92 Bo 8&5 RI O32 
6. Ancient history............. 7 2 6 7 15 17 8 
7. Modern history............ 17 19 38 27 21 4 4 
8. Contemporary history....... 12 7 6 2 9 iI YI 
g. Universal history........... 2 o I o 3 2 4 
10. Auxiliary historical sciences.. 69 56 4I 44 37 54 62 
III. Philosophy................4. 25 5 16 I3 I7 3i 26 
11. Formal philosophy.......... 20 3 15 II 7 18 10 
12. Popular philosophy......... 5 2 I 2 10 13 16 
IV. Science.......... CRAE E 45 49 53 ÓI G4 122 OF 
13. Mathematical and physical.. 33 43 37 52 83> 8I 68 
14. Natural history............ 9 4 9 6 8 31 18 
15. Physiology and anatomy.... 3 2 7 3 3 IO I 
2 V. Social studies............000% 29 25 36 17 26 67 8&9 
16. Law, politics, and economics. 15 15 19 7 I5 42 55 
17. Geography and travel....... 14 9 15 9 Ir 20. 32 
18. Education .:......0..0.e00- o I 2 I o 5 2 
VI. Art and letters. ..e........... 4I 54 46 41 57 182 177 
19. Rhetoric.............000005 I4 22 19 3 I7 27 38 
20. Belles lettres, ancient. ...... Io 10 9 5 4 27 24 
21. Belles lettres, modern....... 3 19 I3 428 34 «98 77 
22. Arts....... eda antl 4 3 5 5 2 30 38 
VII. Practical and technical........ 36 44 2 37 72 127 Idd 
23. Medicine................5- II 2I 25 II 41 51 4I 
24. Agriculture. .............06 E- 3 o o I 9 19 
25. Architecture and engineering. o 3 3 7 5 4 5 
26., Chronometry and navigation. I o I 2 2 3 4 
27. Cartography.............4. 9 I 2 I 9 9 18 
28. Military science............ I I 3 2 5 2 6 
aa 29. Linguistic aids............. 6 3 14 8 6 Rr 18 
30. Reference books............ 5 o 1 3 3 277 4 
31. Misc. practical and technical. 2 2 3 3 o 10 9 
VII. Miscellaneous.............:-. 42. 23 25 22 24 53 Si 
32. Learned societies........... 9 I0 10 7 8 9 I5 
33. General miscellaneous....... 33 13 15 15 16 34 36 
Totals- (Grand total, 4143)...... 520 479 475 387 515 871 896 


T The figures are totals for three years centered in the year indicated. Since works 
noted by the Journal in successive years are counted in both, there is a little duplication, 
which produces occasional distortion in the very small categories, such as 9 and 18. 

.8 Since only five monthly numbers of the Journal were published in 1720, the year 
1722 has been included in this column, which thus represents forty-one months. 

9 Italicized figures are subtotals. é 
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editors dealt, with all kinds of subjects, and he may note, if interested, 
that the Journal de Trévoux is a rich ‘storehouse of eighteenth century 
bibliography. He will perhaps next observe the great fluctuation in the. ` 
decennial totals, which reach their low point ån 1730. This persistent 
decrease from 1702 to 1730 was due partly ta a change in editorial policy 
by which longer notices of fewer items became the rule. It reflects also 
certain internal difficulties ‘among the Jesuits at Paris. In 1720 the Journal 
failed to appear for seven months, the only such interruption in sixty- 
two years. 'In 1730 the editors were having trouble with their patron, the 
Duc de Maine, and with their, printer at Trévoux. Finally in 1734 
the former was reconciled, the editorial board reorganized, publica- 
tion transferred to Paris,.and a new policy embarked upon.” The 
Journal then enjoyed a period of prosperity which lasted until 1762. It 
changed with the times, and its contents reflect many changes that came 
` over France. i l 

To make these changes more evident, and to have a proper basis of 
comparison, the main figures in Table I must be changed into per- 
centages of each decennial total. This operation gives Table I, which 
shows the distribution among the major groups irrespective of the totals 
for each year. ' 


TABLE II 
Relative Magnitude of Major Groups 


1702 ‘I7IO 1720 1730 1740 1750 1760 


I. Religion......... 37.5 40.7 32.6 30.0 27,2 18.1 20.1 
II. History......... 20.6 17.6 19.4 20.7 16.5 15.0 14-7 
III. Philosophy...... 4.8 1.0 3.4 3.3 3-3 3.6 2.9 
IV. Science..... caters 8.7 10.2 II.I 15.8 18.2 14.0 10.8 
V. Social studies... 5-5 5.2 7.6 4.4 5.0 7.7 9.9 
VI. Art and letters... 7.9 11.3 9.7 10.6 II.I 20.9 19.8 
VII. Prac. and tech... 6.9 9.2 10.9 9-5 14.0 14.6 16.1 
VIII. Miscellaneous.... 8.1 4.8 5.3 5.7 4.7 6.1 5:7 











I00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The most striking fact is now seen to be the decline in religious 
_ items, only halted after 1750. This is the most uniform and constant 
trend to be observed in the whole period. Does it mean that the people 
whose sentiments the Journal de Trévoux reflects were really becoming 
less religious? Some answer is furnished by examining the constituent 
categories under “Religion”. Table III shows the proportions of these 
categories to the respective decennial totals. 


19 Dumas, pp. 122-49; Sommervogel, I, xliii-xliv, lvi-ixvii. 
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TABLE III 6 aa 


E % Proportion of Religious Items to Total Items ` i` ; 
aa oi (Percentages) , = F Tan 
: E @702 1710 1720 1730 1740, 1750 ` 1760 
1. Doctrinal religion..... 17.9 25.7 13.2 17.6 95%. 5:8 5.4 
2. Applied religion...... 6.5 (44 4.4 3.9 7-8 2.6 6.5, 
3. Apologetic........... 1.0 1.0 1.5 8 1.6 (1.8 2.2, 
4. Sacred history....... 6.3 65 ° 9.3 44 5.4 °6.5. 3.8 
5. Miscellaneous religion. 5.8 3.1 4.2 3-3 2.9 2.4 2.2 











37.5 40.7 32.6 30.0 27.2 18.1 20.1. 








The loss is shown here to have been most steady and most sweeping in 
doctrinal religion. There are rises in 1710 and in 1730, probably due to 
the Jansenist troubles; after 1730 the fall is sudden and pronounced. 
Applied religion, after vicissitudes, is exactly the same in 1760 as in 1702. 
Apologetic more than doubles but even in 1760 accounts for hardly 
more than two of every hundred items recorded. What the figures show, 
therefore, is a waning of theology. The readers of the Journal de Tré- 
voux, whatever their private sentiments, lost interest in the more in- 
tellectual and disputatious side of their religion. 

Intellectual interests were shifting to new fields. This is no surprising 
discovery. It is ntore surprising to find that history and philosophy, as 
defined in our categdries, were not among these fields. Both, according 
to Table II, were proportionately smaller in all years after 1730 than in 
1702. The situation incites to further analysis. Let us distinguish the 
moré erudite from the more popular elements. 


TABLE IV 


Proportion of Historical and Philosophical Items to Total Items 
(Percentages) 


: 1702. 1710 1720 1730 1740 1750 1760 
6, 7, 8, and 9. Historical 


writings.......... 7-3 5.8 10.7 9.3 9.3 8.8 7.8 

10. Auxiliary historical 
sciences.......... 13.3. II.7 -8.6 11.4 7.2 6.2 6.9 
11. Formal-philosophy... 3.8 6 3.2 2.8 1.4 2.1 Ti 
I.0 T 2 .5 1.9 1.5 1.8 


12. Popular philosophy. . 


It is apparent that the loss in history was due chiefly to loss in the learned | 
historical auxiliaries, and in philosophy entirely to loss in works clas- 
sified as “fornaal”. This conclusion is more in keeping with what we 
know of the Age of Enlightenment after 1730. The fact remains, how- 
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evel. that, so far as the Journal de Trévoux gives us avionics the rela- 
tive popularity of history was highest in 1720, and that sphilosophical 
works, ini ithe philosophe sense; remained relatively so few as to be 
quantitatively, negligible. Í . 

Science was clearly one*of the matters to which reading people, and 
our Jesuit’ editors, gave increasing attention. It is the only subject for 
which Table I shows a continual rise in number of items from 1702 to 
1750 and the only-one-not-to suffer-diminution in the-lean year -1730. 
The most marked increase, in absolute numbers, occurs in the twenty 
years from 1730 to 1750. It was in these years that the Newtonian system 
establishéd itself in France. “Natural philosophy” became almost a 
popular avocation. The literary deigned to enter the laboratory; Voltaire 
and Mme. du Châtelet, for example, performed many serious scientific 
experiments together. Proportionately, however, according to the 
Journal de Trévoux, interest in science declined sharply after 1740. By 
1760 science had lost even in absolute numbers. 

‘This relative setback to science, like the earlier setback to history, 
was due to the advance of younger competitors, namely, “Art and 
letters”, “Practical and technical works”, and “Social studies”, It is 
the rise of these subjects that distinguishes the age of the philosophes 
after 1730 from the learned age that preceded it. In 1736, as may be seen 
. from Table II, Religion, History, and Science were far in the lead. In 
1760 the three “younger competitors” had grown so substantially that 
the six categories were more nearly equal than at any. preceding time, 
all’of them falling between 9.9 and 20.1 per cent of the total for that 
year. This dry fact may be interpreted thus: as the relative recession of 
religion left more room for other interests, the forces stored up in earlier 
works of science and history began to spread; science and history were 
certainly not less important in 1760 than in 1730—the difference is that 
they were diffused through other fields. 

The rise of the new categories is perhaps best explained by changes 
in French society. As the country became more wealthy, more people 
had the leisure and inclination to read, people who as a class had not 
read much before and who had formed no habits of laborious education. 
Such people, mostly bourgeois but including many who were legally 
noble, wished to feel that they shared in the enlightenment of the age. 
More perhaps than any other thirty years in French history, the years 
from 1730 to 1760 saw the education of the middle class.*The writings 
favored by the new readers were not the old tomes of the professionally 
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learned. The new demand was for lighthess of touch, for authors who 
would not make their readers feel ignorant, for information which, 
while instructive, was also agreeable. A great body of readable literature 
therefore arose. Sometfmes, indeed, legitimate popularizing went to 
lengths that suggest our own works on progressive education, as in a 
certain Système nouveau par lequel on peut devenir savant sans maitre, | 
sans étude, et sans peine, in which, to quote the title page further, 
reasoning supplanted the teacher, amusement replaced study, and 
familiar explanations removed the need for effort. 

The items classified as “Social studies” show the new trend. The 
sudden rise in 1750 of books on education is significant of the new spirit, 
though this category is so small that no generalization may safely be 
drawn from it. Geographical works, though hardly increasing in pro- 
portion, continued to fascinate many readers, some of whom no doubt 
continued to think, like Montaigne contemplating the cannibals, that all 


- human customs were relative. The category “Law, politics, and eco- 


nomics” increases less than we might have expected, being only 6.1 per 
cent of the total in 1760. The change, however, escapes numerical 
analysis. In the early years of the century the typical works were the 
acts of the French parlements or intricate treatises, often in Latin, on 
the laws of the Holy Roman Empire. In the later years there were many 
more works dealing with the ideal background in the laws of nature 
and reason. Three developments were taking place here: the penetration 
into social studies of ideas presumably based on science, the transfer of 
emphasis from works intelligible only to experts to works which any 
enlightened person could persuace himself he understood, and the 
growing belief that existing positive law was not natural or reasonable— 
that is, the rise of social discontent. 

The increase in “Art and letters” between 1740 and 1750 is the 
largest and most rapid of any recorded in the tables. It is not easy to 
interpret. It may have been due simply to the policy of the new editor, 
Berthier, who took charge of the Journal in 1746. It includes, moreover, 
under “Art” for 1750 and 1760 a considerable number of notices of 
prints.and pictures whose artistic merit may be questioned. These prints 
nevertheless indicate the trend to popular enlightenment. It was pos- 
sible, by the mid-century, for more people than ever before to have, an 
accurate idea of how unknown persons and distant places looked. And 
as for the cHange in editorial policy, since it was meant to make the 


11 Mémoires pour l'histoire des sciences et des beaux arts [ie., the Journal de Tré- 
voux], 1759, p. 1336. 
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Journal more popular, it reflects, though with exiggerated suddenness, 
a change in the reading public. ad tt 

Literary men, the gens de lettres, then took all einige for their 
province. Orators felt that any material might be: eloquently treated; 


poets, in that wholesome preromantic age, entered the world-of affairs 


.-!to find their inspiration. Our category is therefore most extensive. It is 
- especially so after 1730, when general literature absorbed the ideas pre- 


viously confined to more special fields of thought and enterprise. The 
best example is Pope’s Essay on Man, which, in various French transla- 
tions, spread deistic ideas to many casual readers. There are many 
others: a formal Harangue sur le commerce; a Poème de l'éducation; a 
Discours latin sur le besoin que l'éloquence a de la philosophie; a Poème 
italien sur Vart d'élever les oiseaux, which may or. may not deal with 
poultry; a Discours sur la poésie qui peut étre utile aux théologiens, 
which would rouse the curiosity of the most lethargic.” The “republic 
of letters” was no hermit kingdom. Its citizens enjoyed a free trade in 
all available ideas. A host of writers, of whom Voltaire was the greatest, 
turned the lore of their fathers into the common literature of their con- 
temporaries. 

The spirit of the time reveals itself best perhaps in the enthusiasm for 
the matters that wé have called “Practical and technical”. It was an age 
of projects, of new inventions, new methods, new machines. Novelty 
was not yet commonplace; progress still led only to more convenience. 
Educated men took pride in their time. Even the Jesuits spoke of “an 
age so enlightened as ours”, and the editors of the Journal de Trévoux, 
reviewing an old-fashioned work on the search for the philosopher’s 
stone, called it “a disgrace to our century”? Like everyone else, they 
felt that the true method of handling nature had been found. 

Since the possibilities seemed to be boundless, it is not to be won- 
dered that some of the proposals were chimerical or useless. Such were 
projects for perpetual motion, for making sea water potable by remov- 
ing the salt, and for using spider webs in place of silk in the weaving of 
cloth. This last idea the famous naturalist Réaumur consented to inves- 
tigate in his laboratory. The excitement over new inventions affected 
the arts also, creating an “ocular harpsichord”, which played moving 
colors along with music, and an “electrical harpsichord”, by which 
electrical phenomena, then being first explored, produced sounds never 


12 Ibid., 1739, Pp. 246, 2079; 1740, P. 24303-1749, pp. 1674, 2452; 1761, p. 1880. 
13 Ibid., 1719, p- 367. Two other alchemist works are noted: 1711, p. 1055, and 


1719, p. 1378. 
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yet esa by human ear. ~ a contribution to art neither contrivance 
‘enjoyed the slightest success® 

Yet these same inventive talents were soon to move the world. We 
find in 1711 a descriptién of a machine for using heat to raise water, 
which it then dropped in suth a way as to turn a wheel—an early har- 
binger of the industrial revolution” The persistent interest in medicine 
helped to lay the way for a sudden growth in the population of Western 
Europe. The increase in books on agriculture reveals a movement 
toward scientific farming, which at this time was going further in 
England than in France. The category “Architecture and engineering” 
hides a variety of noteworthy matters, projects for improving fire 
“apparatus, for moving boats upstream, for supplying Paris with water, 
and. for using asphalt as a natural cement.*® “Chronometry” reminds us 
that it was in the eighteenth century that men began to carry watches, 
“Cartography”, that it was then that they obtained a really distinct idea 
of the shapes of the continents and oceans. Under “Miscellaneous prac- 
tical works”, besides the abortive schemes mentioned above, items are to 
be found on the diverse arts of paper making, dyeing, preserving the 
surface of paintings, guarding against earthquakes, and teaching deaf 
mutes to speak." Lastly, we should note the tremendous rise in “Refer- 
ence books” in 1750. These were the books of organized, abbreviated, 
digested, and simplified knowledge, important though modest carriers 
of enlightenment. One of them was not so modest, the Encyclopédie. 

This brief interpretation of the facts recorded in the tables leaves 
untouched at least two important questions. One is how accurately the 
notices in the Journal de Trévoux reflect the whole production and 
circulation of books in France. Were there, for example, in reality more 
writings against traditional religion than the figures in our category 
“Popular philosophy” suggest? Did the Jesuit editors exercise a kind of 


14 On perpetual motion, ibid., 1730, p. 1111; on sea water, 1730, p. 167; on spider 
webs, 1710, p. 823 and 1749, p. 389; on the ocular harpsichord, 1759, p. 342; on the 
electrical harpsichord, 1761, p. 264. The ocular harpsichord discussed in the Journal in 
1759 was an English invention. It had been anticipated by a similar instrument designed 
in the 1730's by the French Jesuit Castel, a frequent contributor to the Journal de Trévoux. 
See ibid., 1735, p. 2796. 

15 Ibid., 1711, p. 2205. Machines of this kind were already in use. The Journal con- 
tains various notices of “hydraulic machines”: 1741, p. 1592; 1750, p. 11173 1751, 
pP. 1931. 

16 Ibid., in the order given, 1729, p. 1156; 1729, pp. 1706, 2225; 1739, p. 892; 1722, 
p. 613. 

17 Ibid., in the order named, 1761, p. 3064; 1750, p. 23953 1751, P. 452; 1761, 
p. 729; 1760, p. 951. ` 
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censorship in choosing books to notice or review? No answer can be 
given, for no one knows what the total production of all books on all 
subjects was. The quantity of antireligious writing can never be meas- 
ured, because some such writings were surreptiteous, and much of such 
writing entered into books chiefly or ostensibly on other subjects. This, 
however, can be said, that the editors of the Journal, far from keeping 
silence, usually called attention to such writings in the optimistic belief 
that they would thus neutralize their venom. All the leading philosophes 
are reviewed i in the Journal de Trévoux. It appears, upon consideration, 
that the Journal de Trévoux indicates as well as any other periodical of 
the.time, and perhaps better, the general state of the book market and 
the distribution of reading interests. It was directed to no special class or 
kind of people but to all educated persons in France, over all of whom 
the Jesuits wished to maintain their influence. i è 

The other question not touched here is the attitude taken by the 
editors. to the works they reviewed. Their purpose was avowedly to 
protect the Catholic faith. How far did this purpose color the ideas that 
they set before their readers? This question obviously requires a more 
intensive study than has been made here. Thé author believes that the 
bias was not very marked, or rather that it was so definite and explicit, 
being an absolute belief in Catholic authority, that one.matters where 
this issue did not specifically arise the editors could be, when compared 
to Jansenists, philosophes, and.other enthusiasts of the time, relatively 
balanced and judicious. For example, as late as 1740, we find them 
opposed to the cosmology of Newton but not on unreasonable grounds, 
since they admitted Newton’s mathematical conclusions but complained 


` of being unable to understand attraction, ‘the void, and forces that oper- 


ated through a perfectly empty space.!8 When a clap of thunder oc- 
curred on Christmas, 1736, and a rumor spread that the sun had been 
knocked off its course, the editors of the Journal published a reassuring 
letter in which it was pointed out that, while both Descartes-and New- 
ton allowed a readjustment of the sun’s position to be possible, no 
scientific observer had in fact noticed any irregularity.” By such means 


18 On Newtonianism, ibid., 1739, pp. 23, 453, 773-87, 1145-53, 21533 1740, pp. 824, 
2193-2209. The reception of Newtonianism by the French Jesuits is a question deserving 
investigation. Some light is thrown on it in Pierre Brunet, L'introduction des théories de 


Newton en France au XVIII siècle (Paris, 1931), I, 20-21, 93, 104-107, 148-49. The first - 


volume of this work goes only to 1738; the second, though promised, has not yet: 


appeared. For the reception of Cartesianism see Emmy Allard, Die Angriffe gegen Des- 
cartes und Malebranche im Journal de Trévoux, 1701-1715 (Halle, 1914). 
“19 Journal de Trévoux, 1737, pp. 692-706. 
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they instilled the fundamental idea of the time, the belief in uniform - 
laws of nature. In 1751, reviewing the Encyclopédie, they noted certain 
plagiarisms which had to be acknowledged and so provoked the wrath 
of the philosophes, butetheir general judgment was by no means un- 
favorable, and they encouraged Diderot and his colleagues to proceed.”° 
The outcries of the philosophes must not be taken too seriously. All 
critical reviews then had trouble with authors. Criticism was not yet 
distinct from polemics, and authors, more then than now, expected to 
be praised. ; 

The antagonism became more definite after 1750. The philosophes 
became more bold, and the defenders of religion more suspicious of the 
enlightened ideas. This new departure is reflected in the increase be- 
tween 1750 and 1760 of works classified as “Applied religion”, which 
include sermons, devotional manuals, episcopal letters, etc., calculated 
to protect the faithful against the perils of the age. But in the early 
period the line was less sharply drawn. So far as we mean by the “en- 
lightenment” of the eighteenth century something other than overt 
denial of the authority of the church, we must conclude that up to 1750- 
the Catholic authorities did little to hinder it, that this enlightenment 
was a general spread of ideas in which persons of many kinds took an 
active and willing part, and that the Jesuit Journal de Trévoux may well 
have been one of itl agents. 

Rosert R. PALMER. 
Princeton University. 
20 Ibid., 1751, pp. 303-27, 569-78, 708-37, 2250-95, 2592-2623; 1752, pp. 146-89, - 


296-322, 424-69, and in following years. 
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DEWEY AND THE GERMANS AT ,MANILA‘BAY 


Suortty after the outbreak of the Spanish-American War Commo- 
dore George Dewey, in command of the United States Asiatic squadron, 
left the coast of China for Manila Bay and there, on May 1, 1898, com- 
pletely destroyed the Spanish fleet. Although the city lay at the mercy of 
his guns, he could not hope to capture the land fortifications until troop 
reinforcements arrived from the United States. Meanwhile he found it 
necessary to establish a blockade of the bay in order to prevent succor 
from reaching ‘the enemy. These restrictions resulted in misunderstand- 
ings with the commander of the German fleet, and reports of what 

-© 
happened, both factual and fictitious, had such an important bearing on 
subsequent German-American and British-American relations that it 
seems desirable to re-examine the developments at Manila in the light 
of important new evidence. 

At the outset it must be borne in mind that Dewey was in a difficult 
position. First of all he had to be on constant guard against possible 
mine or torpedo attacks from the surviving officers and men of the 
defeated squadron. In addition he knew that the Spanish government 
was preparing a superior fleet under Admiral Camara, who finally left 
Cadiz on June 16 for the Philippines. To meet this threat Dewey had an 
inadequate force and a seriously depleted supply of ammunition; and 
despite his urgent appeals the Navy Department seemed to be assemb- 
ling reinforcements with great deliberation. The strain on Dewey’s 

1 This article is concerned primarily with the actual happenings at Manila Bay and 
their results rather than with the larger aspects of German policy, a subject that has been 
treated by L. B. Shippee, “Germany and the Spanish-American War”, American Historical 
Review, XXX (1925), 754-77; J. Fred Rippy, “The European Powers and the Spanish- 
American War”, James Sprunt Historical Studies, Vol. XIX (1927), no. 2, pp. 22-52; and 
Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New York, 
1935), II, ch. 12. See also Die grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, 
edited by Johannes Lepsius eż al. (Berlin, 1922-27), XV, 3-105. Admiral Arno Spindler 
of the Kriegswissenschaftliche Abteilung der Marine, Berlin, generously made the entire file 
of relevant German documents available to the writer. Except for the logs of the German 
ships (photostatic copies of which were secured through Admiral Spindler), they are 
contained in bound manuscript volumes entitled “Kriegsfiihrung zwischen Amerika und 
Spanien” (Cap. IJ, Litr. Am., No. 11a) and will hereafter be referred to by the volume’ 
number only. Through the courtesy of the secretary of the British Admiralty transcripts 
of all relevant British naval documents were obtained. Mr. George Dewey, son of Admiral 


-George Dewey, graciously permitted the writer to examine his father’s private papers, 
some of which are now in the Dewey Papers at the Library of Congress. 
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nerves was further increased by the absence of cable communication, for 
it normally took about a wéek to send a ship to Hong Kong and receive 
a telegraphic reply from Washington. Moreover, the Filipino insurgents, 
under Aguinaldo, weré attacking Manila, and it was necessary to keep , 
them from getting out ofthand, while encouraging them to continue 
their pressure against the enemy. As if all this were not enough, the 
danger of an epidemic of disease in the fleet was great and the heat 
almost intolerable. Dewey deserves credit for having kept his head as 
wellashedid? | 

On May 2, the day after the historic naval battle, a British gunboat, 
the Linnet, arrived in the bay, and during the ensuing weeks varying 
_numbers of British, German, French, Japanese, and Austro-Hungarian 
warships entered or left the harbor. Since the city was subject to im- 
mediate’ bombardment and was being attacked by semi-civilized Fil- 
ipinos, it was both necessary and proper for the neutral powers to have 
men-of-war at hand to protect their nationals-and to evacuate them in 
the event of imminent danger? 

The Linnet was reinforced on May & by the armored: cruiser Im- 
mortalité, commanded by Captain Edward Chichester, who became- 
senior British officer. During most of the month of May and part of 
June Great Britain had the strongest neutral force in the Philippines— 
the two vessels mentioned and three gunboats in addition. This caused 
no concern in the United States, for the British were the heaviest foreign 
investors ‘in the island, and, disturbed by the growing rivalry with 
Germany, they were conspicuously friendly to the Americans. The 
‘Germans were represented by the second-class cruiser Irene and the 
third-class cruiser Cormoran, which, in response to an order issued by 
the kaiser on April 28 to protect German nationals in the Philippines, 


2A good picture of Dewey's difficulties, though inaccurate in some details, appears 
in the Autobiography of George Dewey (New York, 1913), pp. 234-82. The portions of 
this book that relate to operations in the Philippines are based on a manuscript prepared 
under Dewey's direction by Commander Nathan Sargent and entitled “The Preparations 
at Hong Kong, Battle of Manila Bay, Enforcement of Blockade, and Operations Resulting 
in the Surrender of Manila” (hereinafter cited as Dewey-Sargent Manuscript). On Novem- 
ber 10, 1904, Dewey attested with his signature his approval of the contents, Dewey 
Papers, Library of Congress. In letters to his son Dewey repeatedly complained of the heat, 
writing on one occasion that the temperature rarely dropped below 90°. Dewey to George 
Dewey, June 30, 1898, Dewey Private Collection, Chicago. - 

3 The commander of the Linnet reported that the single ship under his command 
“would probably be inadequate to afford ‘efficient protection on shore”. Smythe to Com- 
modore Holland (Hong Kong), May 5, 1898, China Letters, 1898, British Admiralty. 
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had arrived on May 6 and May 9, respectively.* Several days later Prince 
Henry of Prussia, then in the Far East, and the German consul at 
Manila telegraphed the foreign office in Berlin that, according to the- 
information they had received, the Filipinos might welcome a German 
protectorate. Foreign Secretary Bülow thereupon ‘suggested to the kaiser 
that a naval officer of high rank, Vice-Admiral Otto von Diederichs, be 
sent to Manila, where he could, observe the situation at first hand and 
report on the sentiment and position of the natives. The kaiser gave 
his approval, but it was not until June 2 that the following orders were 
cabled to Diederichs, who was then refitting at Nagasaki, Japan: 


His Majesty the Emperor and King: orders the Commander of the 
Squadron to proceed to Manila in order to form personally an opinion on 
the Spanish situation, mood of natives, and foreign influence upon the 
political changes. I shall leave it to you to travel either with the “Kaiser” 
[flagship] or by mail steamer and have the “Kaiser” follow later*on. Also 
protect with the Squadron German interests in the West-Caroline Islands, 
Palaos Islands. Send a ship [there] as soon as the Americans do the same.® 


An examination of the German naval records reveals that no further 
orders were dispatched to Diederichs from Berlin.” The published 
correspondence of the foreign office indicates that, from the standpoint 
of international politics, the German fleet was sent to Manila, not to 
interfere with the Americans, but to strengthen the position of Germany 
with reference to acquiring the Philippines in-the event that the United 
States should decide not to annex them.’ 

On June 12 the German vice-admiral, having left the Kaiser to join 


4Summary of ship movements in commanding admiral (Berlin) to foreign office 
(copy), Aug. 20, 1898, Band 3a. See also Admiral Otto von Diederichs, “Darstellung der 
Vorgänge vor Manila von Mai bis August 1898”, Marine Rundschau, XXV (Mar., 1914), 
‘253 (hereinafter cited as Diederichs, “Darstellung der Vorgänge”). 

5 Grosse Politik, XV, 34-35. ‘ . 

6 Commanding admiral to Diederichs, June 2, ,, 1898, Band 1. 

TOn July 12 Diederichs informed Captain Chichester that he had received no orders 
from home since leaving Nagasaki. Chichester to Holland, July 14, 1898, China Letters, 
1898. This report is published in British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
1914, edited by G. P, Gooch and Harold Temperley (London, 1927), I, 105-107. On 
July 19 the German foreign office informed the commanding admiral, in Berlin, that 
judging from the documents available there was no reason “to give political instructions 
to the chief of the squadron [Diederichs]”. This would indicate that, up to this time at 
least, none had been sent. Richthofen to commanding admiral, July 19, 1898, Band 2. 
Diederichs, himself, later wrote that he had received no political instructions and only 
one order of a military nature from his immediate superior— —“to maintain the strictest 
neutrality”. Diederichs, “Darstellung der, Vorgänge”. > P- 257. . 

8 Shippee, Am. Hist. Rev, XXX, 774; Vagts, Il, 1327. 
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him later, arrived at Manila on the first-class cruiser Kaiserin Augusta. 
The beleaguered Spaniards. were greatly heartened by the presence of 
this distinguished officer, who outranked Dewey, and it was widely 
rumored in Manila thas he had come to take sides against the Ameri- 
cans. -Although Diederichs attempted to discourage these wholly 
groundless reports, the Spaniards continued to regard the Germans as 
more friendly than the other neutrals and paid marked attention ‘to 
them? On or about June 24 the Spanish governor general went so far 
as to propose to Diederichs that the neutral powers take over Manila 
in deposito, but the German commander, pleading lack of instructions 
and the American blockade, refused to have anything to do with the 
offer2® l 

Dewey was naturally displeased with the improvement of Spanish 
morale which had resulted from the arrival of the Kaiserin Augusta on 
June 12." American relations with Germany had not been particularly 
cordial since the Samoan imbroglio of the eighties, and Dewey’s suspi- 
cions of the Germans had already been aroused by several unfortunate 
incidents at Hong Kong and by the unwillingness of the German ships 
at Manila to respect his blockade.” Nor could he have failed to realize 
that the ultimate disposition of the Philippines was in doubt, that the 
Germans were en the lookout for colonies, and that their squadron at 


+ 

? Several purely accidental developments that gave rise to the false Spanish hopes are 
described in commander of Irene (Obenheimer) to Diederichs, May 17, 1898, Band 2; 
Diederichs to commanding admiral, June 25, 1898, Band 3a. Chichester reported that the 
Spaniards were “elated” by the arrival of the Germans and suspicious of the British. 
Chichester to Holland, May 12, June 16, June 23, 1898, China Letters, 1898. 

10 Diederichs to commanding admiral (telegram, Hong Kong), June 27, 1898, Band 
2. See also Grosse Politik, XV, 44, 55-56. Diederichs’s explanatory dispatch differs some- 
what from the cablegram and indicates that the governor general proposed to offer a 
Spanish protectorate to the Filipinos; that they were to lay down their arms; and that the 
Germans were to take over the arms and guarantee a fulfillment of Spanish promises. 
Diederichs replied that he had no instructions to take such a step and that if it-were 
undertaken all the neutrals would have to participate. Diederichs to commanding admiral, 
June 25, 1898, Band 3a. 

11 As late as November ro, 1898, the United States: chargé in Berlin complained to a 
“high” official in the foreign office that it was “almost certain” that Spanish resistance 
had been prolonged by the hope of assistance which had resulted from the presence of the 
German fleet. Jackson to Day, Nov. 10, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVII. (All De- 
partment of State records for this period have been transferred to the National Archives.) 

12 Misunderstanding with the Germans at Hong Kong is described in Dewey’s Auto- 
biography, pp. 181-85, which omits a few details that appear in the Dewey-Sargent Manu- 
script. Both accounts indicate, however, that amicable relations were restored. See also 
the story in the New York Tribune, June 2, 1898. For Dewey's carly difficulties with the 
Germans over the blockade see Dewey, Aritobioerdohý; p pp- 254-56. 
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Manila was commanded by a forceful officer who had become some- 
thing of a hero in Germany as a result of his occupation of Kiao-chau 
in 1897.5 On the day of Diederichs’s arrival, therefore, Dewey sent this 
cablegram to the Navy Department, in which he described the general 
situation as regards the insurgents and made his first reference to the 
Germans: “The German Commander-in-Chief arrived today. Three 
German, two British, one French, one Japanese man-of-war, now in 
port; another German man-of-war is expected. I request the departure 
of the Monadnock and the Monterey may be expedited.”** Although a 
hasty reading of this message suggests that Dewey was urging rein- 
forcements primarily because of a German threat, his private cor- 
respondence reveals that at this time he was much more concerned 
about the approaching Spanish fleet2* It should also be observed that 
his own force of six cruisers and two smaller craft was probably more 
than a match for the three German men-of-war then in the harbor. 
Late in the month of June the picture was changed by the arrival of 
two additional German cruisers, the Kaiser (June 18) and the Prinzess 
Wilhelm (June 20). The presence of Diederichs had caused consider- 
able misgivings in American quarters, and the increase of the fleet to 
five ships was a mistake. The augmented force was not only out of all 
proportion to the German commercial stake in the Philippines, but it 
was so much stronger than Dewey’s squadron as té be regarded by the 
Americans as a grave discourtesy.® Diederichs later explained the 
gathering of the five cruisers at Manila as due to the necessity of meet- 


18 White to Day, June 18, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI. 

14 Dewey to Secretary of Navy (telegram), June 17, 1898 (Hong Kong; June 12, 
Cavite), Ciphers Received, No. 2, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. . 

15 See Edwin Wildman, “What Dewey Feared in Manila Bay”, Forum, LIX (May, 
1918), 518-19. In the Dewey-Sargent Manuscript Dewey states, with memory perþaps a 
bit clouded by the events of the intervening six years, that he had the Germans definitely 
in mind. He also expressed the belief that they had instructions to goad him into some 
overt act of which they could take advantage. . 

16 The figures for 1896 and 1897, the most satisfactory available, indicate that Ger- 
many ranked sixth among the foreign nations in imports from the Philippines, while 
Great Britain was first. In exports to the islands Great Britain was first, with three times 
the trade of Germany, which occupied second place. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States (Washington, 
1899), p. 1315. On the basis of tonnage and weight of metal the German fleet was per- 
haps 20 per cent stronger than Dewey’s. Diederichs’s flagship, the Kaiser, was the only 
ship of the armored class in either fleet. It had a displacement of 7531 tons and the 
Kaiserin Augusta, 6331 tons, as compared with Dewey's largest ship, the Olympia (5800 
tons). T. A. Brassey, ed., The Naval Annual, 1898 (Portsmouth, 1898), pp. 300, 303, 
341-43. 
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ing a relief ship? It is not necessary, however, to analyze the German 
explanations to conclude that the presence of this unnecessarily power- 
ful force led to a misconstruction of Diederichs’s intentions.® 

Meanwhile public wpinion in the United States had become defi- 
hitely disturbed by the presence of the German fleet at Manila. From 
time to time an occasional item had appeared in the press referring to 
the friendly relations between the Spaniards and the Germans and to 
the attempts of the latter to disregard Dewey’s blockade. But not until 
the report reached the United States that Diederichs had been ordered 
to Manila did the press evidence anything like widespread solicitude.’ 
On June 13 the German ambassador in Washington, Theodor von 
Holleben, cabled the foreign office that the news had made an unfor- 
tunate impression? Five days later the Navy Department published 
Dewey’secablegram announcing the arrival of Diederichs and request- 
ing that the monitors be expedited. This added to the public dis- 
quietude, as did the increase of the German squadron to five ships. But 
such interest as there was quickly faded away, for the main preoccupa- 
tion was with operations in Cuban waters.** 

Late in June Dewey began to show more anxiety about Diederichs’s 
force. Admiral Camara was approaching the Suez Canal (he arrived on 
June 26); the Germans were maintaining cordial relations with the 
French naval force*in the bay; and they were apparently fraternizing 


17 Diederichs, “Darstellung der Vorgänge", pp. 253-54. See also Grosse Politik, XV, 
40; Brit. Documents, I, 106. 

18 Diederichs repeatedly noted in his official reports that the presence of so many 
German ships was a mistake. As early as June 25 he expressed the hope that the sending 
away of a part of his squadron would quiet the anti-German rumors. He also stated that 
the presence of a commanding officer of his high rank was unfortunate. Diederichs to 
commanding admiral, June 25 (Band 3a), Aug. 2, Aug. 9, 1898 (Band 3b). 

19 The following newspapers were examined in connection with this study: New 
York Herald, New York Journal, New York World, New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Record, and London Times. The symposia published in the Literary Digest and 

` Public Opinion proved useful. New England sentiment is emphasized in Clara Eve 
Schieber, The Transformation of American Sentiment toward Germany, 1870-1914 
(Boston, 1923), ch. 3. 

20 Grosse Polik; XV, 40. See also Holleben’s dispatch of June 17, 1898, tid. pp. 
40-42. 

21 See particularly New York Herald, June 18, 1898; Public Opinion, XV (July 7, 
1898), 7-8. One explanation of.the lack of interest in the Germans at Manila is that 
Dewey placed the newspaper correspondents attached to the fleet on their honor not to 
give a sensational interpretation to the happenings and thus make his position more difficult. 
John Barrett (oné of the correspondents in question), “Admiral George Dewey”, Har, pers 
Monthly Magazine, XCIX (Oct, 1899), 806-807. Some of the German newspapers re- 
sented American criticism of Diederichs’s strong force. See Vagts, II, 1332. 
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: 
with the Spaniards.” The-German squadron in its comings and goings 
was evincing a disposition to ignore the Anterican blockade, especially 
- at night; and several disagreeable incidents occurred, such as firing over 
German ships to bring them to a stop.” Died@richs maintained, then 
and later, that since no blockade had been announced in the conven- 
tional manner, there was no blockade. Nevertheless he reported that 
such restrictions as existed were very considerate of neutrals and that 
he. was taking every precaution to avoid irritating Dewey and causing 
him to become more exacting.** Diederichs may have-been sincere in 
declaring that he was doing his best to keep on good relations with the 
Americans, yet the simple fact is that he did not succeed in doing so. 
If the German yice-admiral had been more willing to yield form ‘to 
expediency in the matter of the blockade, if he had not been conscious 
of the superiority of his fleet, and if he had entertained more respect 
for American discipline and fighting prowess, he probably would not 
have given the Americans so definite an impression that he was deliber- ` 
ately trying to flout their authority.” 

The growing tension came to a head early in July. At that time the. 
Filipino insurgents, tacit allies of Dewey, were attacking a Spanish 
force at Isla Grande, in Subic Bay. The German cruiser Irene arrived 
and, for what its commander claimed were humanitarian’reasons, began 
` to evacuate some of the noncombatants.”® Informed of this apparent 


22 Diederichs referred at some length to his relations with the French commander in 
his report of August 28, 1898, Band 4. The present writer’s request to examine the French 
naval documents elicited the reply that they were not open beyond 1870. Such intercourse 
as there was between the Germans and the Spaniards probably would not have ‘excited 
undue comment had it not been for the international situation and the rumors of German 
intervention. 

23 Dewey’s Autobiography, pp. 252-67. On July 9 Chichester reported that the Ger- 
man ships had been constantly leaving and arriving at Manila at night and burning seacch- 
lights and “making flashing signals” between the ships at Manila and those approaching 
from Mariveles. “Their ways”, he added, “are certainly mysterious, but the American 
officials look on the same as a ‘game of Bluff’.” Chichester to Holland, July 9, 1898, 
China Letters, 1898. The covering report of Vice-Admirat Seymour stated:' “The” pro- 
ceedings of the German Ships in the Philippines, regardless of the wishes and interests of 
the United States Admiral, are certainly a breach of courtesy towards him, if’ not indeed 
more serious.” Seymour to secretary of admiralty, July 30, 1898, ibid. The reports of 
Chichester and of his superiors at Hong Kong indicate that the British were annoyed by 
the attitude of the Germans toward the Americans. See particularly Chichester to Holland, 
July 25, 1898, żid. f 7 

24 Diederichs to commanding admiral, June 27, 1898 (telegram, Band 2), July 7, 
1898 (Band 3a); July 25, Aug. 9, 1898 (Band 3b). . ` , 

25 Diederichs reported unfavorably on American marksmanship and discipline. To 

- commanding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. E 

26 Commander of Irene (Obenheimer) to Diederichs, July 7, 1898, Band 3a. 
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interference in behalf of the enemy, Dewey dispatched the Raleigh and 
the Concord to end Gerntan intervention. When the American ships 
entered the bay on July 7 they passed the Irene, which was leaving, and 
nothing happened. Dewey believed, or professed to believe, that when 
the Germans saw the American ships approaching they slipped their 
cable and hurried out?” But the log of the Irene and the lengthy report 
of her commander indicate that the possibility of hostilities with the 
Americans was not even considered?’ 

Dewey promptly telegraphed the following report of the Irene in- 
cident to the Navy Department:- 


Aguinaldo informed me his troops had taken all of Subic Bay except 
Isla Grande, which they were prevented from taking by the German man- 
of-war ‘Irene.’ On July yth sent the ‘Raleigh’ and the ‘Concord’ there; they 
took the island and about 1,300 men, with arms and ammunition. No re- 
sistance. The ‘Irene’ retired from the bay on their arrival.?° 


The Navy Department gave the telegram to the press on July 13, the 
day it was received. The suggestion that the Germans were trying to 
interfere with Dewey’s conquest of the Philippines aroused a flurry of 
excitement in the American press—the greatest, in fact, created by any 
of the misunderstandings arising between Dewey and the Germans. It 
was even rumered on both sides of the Atlantic that the American com- 
mander was attempting to conceal the extreme gravity of the situation”? 
But public interest soon shifted from far-away Manila to the more 
exciting events connected with the surrender of Santiago, in Cuba. 


27 At the meetings of the General Board at Newport, Rhode Island, during 1902 and 
1903, Dewey excitedly related how he sent two of his smaller ships so that the Irene 
would not avoid a fight if looking for one. Statement of Lieut. Col. L. C. Lucas, Jan. 30, 
1930, File oo, Naval Records and Library, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. See 
also Dewey-Sargent Manuscript. 

28 The log of the Irene has this matter-of-fact entry for July 7, 1898: “7.10 American 
cruiser Raleigh and gunboat Concord passed by” (Kriegswissenschaftliche Abteilung der 
Marine, Berlin). At the end of his nineteen-page report the commander of the Irene 
casually mentions the arrival of the American ships (Obenheimer to Diederichs, July 7, 
1898, Band ‘3a). If the Germans had anticipated trouble with the Americans, they would 
undoubtedly have taken precautions, and this fact would have been recorded in the log. 
The Raleigh cleared for action before meeting the Irene; the Concord after. Since the 
Americans attacked the Spaniards upon arriving, tkis would indicate that their prepara- 
tions were not made for the Germans. The Concord otherwise would have cleared for 
action earlier (logs of Concord and Raleigh, July 7, 1898, Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department). 

_ °9 Dewey to Secretary of Navy (telegram), July 13, 1898 (Hong Kong), Ciphers 
Received, No. 2. ` ; 

30 New York Journal, July 14, 1898; New York Herald, July 14, 15, 16, 19, 1898; 

London Times, July 15, 16, 1898; Literary Digest, XVII (July 23, 1898), 91-93. j 
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News of the developments at Manila following the Irene incident 
came to the American public largely through rumor and exaggeration. 
Thoroughly aroused by the conduct of the Germans, Dewey sent Flag- 

“Lieutenant Thomas M. Brumby to Diederichs fater on that same day, 
July 7, with a summation of American grievances growing out of alleged 
infractions of the blockade. The viceadmiral expressed surprise on 
learning of these incidents, which is not remarkable when one notes 
that there is no mention of some of them in his very detailed reports or 
in those of his subordinates. Diederichs, according to Brumby, “dis- 
claimed any intention of interfering in the least with Admiral Dewey's 
operations and said he would as far as possible avoid all movements of. 
his ships etc. at night—that Admiral Dewey had conducted the blockade 
in the mildest way possible and he did not want to embaarrass [sic] him 
in the slightest.” At the conclusion of his report Brumby added: “The 
Admiral was most polite. He repeated his statement that he did not 
wish to interfere in any way with Admiral Dewey’s operations, and I 
was convinced of his sincerity and personal probity.”** 

On July 10, three days later, Diederichs sent Flag-Lieutenant Hintze 
to Dewey with a verbal explanation of the complaints that had been 
presented by Brumby. Hintze was also instructed to refer to the fact 
that the Irene, on June 27, had been improperly stopped and boarded by 
the United States revenue cutter, McCulloch, off Cotregidor. This was 
too much for Dewey, who, according to Hintze’s report, cried out: 

“Why, I shall stop each vessel whatever may be her colors! And if she 
does not stop I shall fire at her! And that means war, do you know, Sir? 

- And I tell you if Germany wants war, all right, we are ready. With the 

English I have not the slightest difficulty, they always communicate with 

me, etc.” Admiral Dewey became more and more excited. 


When the phrases: “If Germany wants war,” etc., began to recur the 
flaglieutenant [Hintze] left? 


81 Typewritten report of Brumby, dated July 7, 1898, Dewey File, Naval Records and 
Library. The italics are Brumby’s. Diederichs’s report to the commanding admiral is 
dated July 14, 1898, Band 3a. Diederichs gives the date of Brumby’s visit as July 8, but 
the 7th is confirmed by the log of the Olympia, Dewey’s flagship. Captain Edward L. 
Beach, who was then a lieutenant on the Baltimore, remarked to the present writer 
(Dec. 21, 1938) that the difficulties at Manila were largely due to the fact that the 
Germans had no naval tradition and lacked “sea manners”. l 

32 Diederichs (countersigned by Hintze) to commanding admiral, July 14, 1898, 
Band 3a. A part of this conversation appears in Grosse Politik, XV, 62, n. In 1904 Dewey 
described the scene as follows in the Dewey-Sargent Manuscript: 

“Do you want war with us?” asked the Admiral impressively. 


“Certainly not,” replied the German. 
“Well, .it looks like it, and you are very near it; and"—his voice rising in pitch and 
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Diederichs, who fortunately realized that Dewey was laboring under 
a great strain, appears not*to have been unduly disturbed by this out- 
burst and took no immediate action.? By the next day, July 11, Dewey 
had apparently recovered himself, and he replied by letter to Hintze’s 
inquiries regarding the Irese, insisting that as commander of the block- 
ading squadron he had a right, in the case of any vessel, to make “such 
inquiries as are necessary to establish her identity”. Diederichs inter- 
preted this as meaning that Dewey was going so far as to claim the 
droit de visite with respect to men-of-war. He thereupon communicated 
with the commanders of the other neutral squadrons in order to ascer- 
tain their interpretation of this point. Those who gave definite replies— 
and this included Captain Chichester—agreed that the ordinary rules of 
visit and search did not apply to men-of-war, even in a blockade. “The 
tension ‘was relieved on July 14 when Dewey wrote that by “inquiries” 
to “establish identity” he did not necessarily mean visit and search but 
rather the ordinary means of communication between vessels.4* With 
this clarification Diederichs apparently abandoned his efforts to in- 
terest the other neutral commanders and eventually went so far as to 
concede that Dewey might board his ships at night when identification 
was otherwise difficult.> 

The week following the Irene incident, July 7 to 14, was undoubtedly 
the most critical period in the controversy between Dewey and the 
Germans. Diederichs issued explicit orders to the captains of his ships 
to repel, by force if necessary, any attempt on the part of the Americans 
to board them, except at night.** If Dewey had attempted to exercise at 
this time the right that he apparently claimed, he would have been fired 


intensity until it could be heard in the officers’ quarters aaa ‘and you can have it, 
sir, as soon as you like.” 
“The German backed in consternation away from the Admiral, and in an awed voice 
said to Lieutenant Brumby, “Your Admiral seems to be much in earnest.” 
“Yes,” replied Brumby, “and you can be certain that he means every word he says.” 


The Hintze account is the only one the writer‘has found that was set down imme- 
diately after the incident. All the numerous versions, some of which emanated from men 
present, agree that Dewey threatened war. 

33 Diederichs:to commanding admiral, July 14, 1898, Band 3a. . 

84 The correspondence between Diederichs and the neutral commanders appears in 
summary form or enclosures in ‘did. Diederichs’s report squares with that of Chichester, 
who wrote (July x4) that visits to establish nationality were “quite legitimate? but that 
ordinary search was “inadmissible and resentable”. Brit. Documents, 1, 106. There were 
also difficultiesebetween the Germans and the Americans over the blockade of Cuba. See 
Vagts, IJ, 1351, n. 

35 Diederichs to commanding admiral, Aug. 9, 1898, Band zb. 

36 Diederichs to cruiser commanders, July 11, 1898 (copy), Band 3a. 
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on. And there can be no doubt that he was in a mood to fight back.*? 


Yet it seems unlikely that with his inferior*force and other handicaps 
he would have provoked hostilities. Diederichs apparently did not fear 
serious developments, for on July 9, two days after the Subic Bay inci- 
dent and one day before Dewey’s outbursts the Irene left the Philip- 
pines. It is also significant that Captain Chichester, in a the 
difficulty, referred to it as “a slight case of friction” 3S 

The attitude of Chichester throughout this period appears to have 
had a quieting effect on the situation. Although the British maintained 
a strict neutrality during the war, there could be no doubt that their 
sympathies lay with the Americans and that they viewed with suspicion 
the activities of the Germans in Philippine waters.*® Chichester was 
under orders to pursue a neutral course, and, although he apparently 
did not depart from the strict letter of his instructions, he and *his men 
maintained most cordial personal relations with the Americans—a 
situation displeasing to the German commander.*® It was widely 
rumored, as Diederichs probably knew, that in the event of a clash 
between Dewey and the Germans, the British would be ranged on the 
side of the Americans.*t Whatever the basis for these reports—and there 
appears to have been none—American morale was undoubtedly im- 
proved by the presence of the British and by their sympt&thetic attitude. 
Chichester’s generally correct course at this time won the warm com- 


37 Suspecting the worst of German intentions, Dewey had already worked out a plan 
for engaging the superior German force, as any prudent-commander would have done in 
the circumstances, but with less prudence he had discussed it in the presence of news- 
paper correspondents (John. Barrett, Admiral George Dewey [New York, 1899], pp. 103, 
130 ff.; Oscar King Davis, Released for Publication [Boston, 1925], pp. 12-13). Frederick 
Palmer, who ghosted Dewey’s Autobiography, remembers that this is one of the two 
things that Dewey wanted omitted. The other was what he had told Hintze. (Conversa- 
tion with writer, Mar. 25, 1937.) Dewey said to the French admiral, when the latte? was 
about to leave Manila, that he had made one mistake—‘ ‘I should have sunk that 
squadron over there’-—pointing to the Germans” (Dewey-Sargent Manuscript). 

38 Brit. Documents, I, 105. 

39 On June 26 Dewey cabled (from Cavite): “The British Consul informed me today 
he has orders to telegraph in cipher his Government movements of the German men-of- 
war in the Philippines.” Dewey to Secretary of Navy (telegram), July 1, 1898 (Hong 
Kong), Ciphers Received, No. 2. The present writer was informed by Sir Stephen Gaselee, 
head librarian of the-British foreign office, that the British consul did not officially report 
anything relevant to German-American friction. 

40 Chichester to Holland, May 20, 1898, China Letters, 1898; Dicdetehs: to com- 
manding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. 

41 One reporter related that when Diederichs asked Chichester what he would do if 
the Germans interfered with the Americans, the latter replied “There is but one man who 
knows what I would do, and his name is Dewey” (New York Tribune, July 20, 1898). 
This story was widely circulated. 
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mendation of his superior at Hong Kong, and, in January, 1899, the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George.” 

Diederichs repeatedly complained that Captain Chichester and 
other British officers, fs well as the British consul, were circulating 
vicious anti-German rumors and that the English newspapers of Eastern 
Asia picked up these reports and embroidered them.#* There was 
doubtless much substance to this charge.*4 Though the European press,. 
particularly that of Germany, gave loud warning that British propa- 
gandists were poisoning the wells of German-American amity, and 
though American newspapers advised their readers to make due allow- 
ances, there can be no doubt that these colored or false reports had 
considerable influence on opinion in the United States.“ 

It is also to be noted that during these months a number of German 
newspapers were outspoken in their desire for the Philippines and in 
their dislike of the Americans. The British republished many such. 
statements,*® which in turn found their way through the Associated . 
Press and other channels into the American journals, thus providing a 
lurid background for Diederichs’s activities.“ The Germans complained 
bitterly, but without effect, of this practice; and the American ambas-. 


42 London Gazette, Jan. 10, 1899. Vice-Admiral E. H. Seymour, commander-in-chief,. 
China (Hong Kong), cencurred “in the opinion expressed by Commodore Holland as to 
the very zealous, tactful, and efficient way in which Captain Sir Edward Chichester has 
carried out his duties. . . . Not only did Captain Chichester well maintain British in- 
terests, but I have reason to know that he was looked up to and consulted by Foreign 
Officers, and greatly contributed at times to the soothing of excited feelings” (Seymour to 
secretary of admiralty, Sept. 8, 1898, China Letters, 18¢8). 

43 To commanding admiral, July 14, 1898 (Band 3a); July 25, Aug. 2, Aug. 9, 1898. 
(Band 3b). In one of his last reports Diederichs recommended that the Germans buy a 
Far Eastern newspaper for the purpose of counteracting British propaganda. To command- 
ing admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. 

44 Vice-Admiral Seymour admitted that the Hong Kong press contributed to German- 
American misunderstanding (to secretary of admiralty, June 30, 1898, China Letters, 
1898). Diederichs quotes a letter from Dewey (April 16, 1899) in which the latter states 
that their differences were of “newspaper manufacture” (“Darstellung der Vorgänge”, 
p. 278). 

45 The Shanghai Mercury, whose reporter claimed to represent the London Central” 

“News, printed a story about the Germans “slobbering over the Spanish” so false that 
Joseph Stickney, Manila correspondent of the New York Herald, warned his readers to be- 
on their guard (New York Herald, June 4, 1898)} see also another warning from Stickney: 
(ibid., July 19). 

46 See the London Times, June 4, 13, 15, July 2, 4. 7, 8, 15, 1898. 

47 New York Herald, May 3, 5, 12, 13, June 15. 16, 18, 20, 29, July 1, 1898; New- 
York Tribune, May 13, June 12, 1898. 
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sador in Berlin, Andrew D. White, repeatedly advised the Department 
of State to be on its guard.*® . 

Following the mid-July crisis at Manila, all danger of a clash seems 
to have passed.“ Dewey’s position was consideral@ly strengthened by the 
destruction of Cervera’s squadron off Santiago on July 3 and by 
Camara’s recall from Suez on July 5. The first American transports had 
arrived on June 30 and with them the cruiser Charleston, which 
strengthened Dewey’s fleet and brought much-needed ammunition. 
The departure of the Irene on July 9 reduced the German squadron to 
four ships, and the second contingent of American troops reached 
Manila on July 17. The third arrived of July 31, and on August 4 the 
powerful monitor Monterey, with two twelve-inch and two ten-inch 
guns, steamed into the harbor. Dewey felt stronger than the Germans 
for the first time since their fleet had been augmented®® = + 

All these developments contributed to an improvement of the 
atmosphere at Manila. Diederichs made virtually no references to the 
Americans in his lengthy reports, except to complain of the machina- 
tions of the British and to note that the attitude of the German officers 
and men toward the Americans was “formal but not unfriendly”. 
Personal intercourse between Diederichs and Dewey developed in- 


48 White reported that the “English journals and news agencies” had been ready to 
circulate and develop “everything which could arouse prejudice in the United States 
against Germany, and that one of them, on at least one occasion, resorted to the invention 
of fictitious news for this purpose” (to Day, Aug. 12, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI). 
Secretary of State Day also tried to counteract these rumors (Rippy, Sprunt Hist. Studies, 
XIX, 31, n.; Vagts, II, 1330 ff.). See the complaint of Holleben (Grosse Politik, XV, 40- 
42). 

49 On July 26 Dewey cabled from Cavite: “Hope monitor [Monterey] will be here 
before the surrender [of Manila] to prevent possible interference by the Germans” 
(Dewey to Secretary of Navy, July 26, 1898 [July 30 from Hong Kong], Ciphers Re- 
ceived, No. 2). It is unlikely that Dewey was as seriously concerned about the Germans at 
this late date as the telegram suggests; it is more probable that he was using the German 
menace as a means of hastening the Monterey, which he needed for reducing the defenses 
of the city. His private letters to Consul General Wildman, at Hong Kong, reveal that he 
was relieved by the improvement of relations with the Germans. Wildman, Forum, LIX, 
513-35. 

50 Dewey, Autobiography, p. 272. The other monitor, the Monadnock, arrived on 
August 16. Diederichs learned that Chichester expressed satisfaction at her arrival and 
that the British commander and Dewey both regarded the reinforced American fleet as 
stronger than that of the Germans (Diederichs to commanding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, 
Band 4). ` $ 

51 Same to same, July 25, 1898 (Band 3b); July 30, 1898 (telegram, Band 2); Aug. 
9, 1898 (Band 3b). : 
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creased cordiality, and the latter told the German consul that reports of 
friction were largely lies.” The German commander was apparently 
trying to be conciliatory, and he even advised his superiors against 
entertaining any hope ®f acquiring the Philippines. 

The Department of State appears to have been cognizant of this 
changed atmosphere. In fact, one of the most surprising things about 
the whole episode is the apparent lack of concern in official Washington. 
It was not until July 22, more than a month after Diederichs had 
arrived at Manila and about ten days after the Irene excitement had 
flared up and died down, that the Department of State sent to Ambas- 
sador White, in Berlin, its only instruction relating to the German fleet. 
This was as follows: 


Personal and confidential. German Ambassador made a friendly call on 
Presidetit today. All indications seem favorable to good relations. Presence of 
so large a German fleet at Manila is the subject of much comment in the 
press and among our people. Can you give us your view as to whether it is 
intended to keep fleet at Manila, and whether it is likely to be recalled or 
reduced, without making embarrassing inquiries, official or otherwise? *+ 


This, it will be observed, was far from being a protest. 

Eight days later, on July 30, White was able to report the result of a 
conference with the acting minister for foreign affairs, Baron von Richt- 
hofen. . 


He declared, with every appearance of sincerity, that the only reason for 
sending the five ships originally and for retaining the three [four] ships in 
that harbor now has been that, the reason for their remaining at Kiao Chou 
having ceased, public opinion here as well as at Manila earnestly insisted on 
a demonstration that Germany intends fully to protect her subjects; that 
there is not a word of truth in the statement that orders had been issued to 
their admiral or that permission had been given to any person to interfere in 
any respect with the United States, or to thwart her policy in those waters in 
the slightest degree; that, on the contrary, strict orders had been given and 
constantly renewed to the effect that all pains should be taken to maintain 
the best relations with the Americans in those regions. 


White added that, speaking for himself, he had suggested to Richthofen 
that the anxiety produced in America by the presence of Diederichs’s 
fleet would be relieved if the German ships should come and go rather 


52 Same to same, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. See also Vagts, II, 1353. 

33 Diederichs to commanding admiral, Aug. 2, 1898, Band 3b. Diederichs was careful 
to inform Dewey of the arrival and departure of German ships (Aug. 9, 1898, Band 3b). 
He also permitted the Americans to send officers aboard his ships at night (Aug. 9, 1898 
[telegram], Band 3b), as has been referred to on page 68. 

54 Day to White (telegram), July 22, 1898, Germany, Instructions, XX. 
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. 
than remain at Manila in a concentrated force" When Bülow, to 
whom this proposal was conveyed, remarkedethat the kaiser would not 
be pleased with the suggestion, White hastened to say that his hint was 
purely informal.®* : ° . 

At this point two questions naturally arise; Why did not the Depart- 
ment of State take action earlier, particularly in view of the expressions 
of dissatisfaction in the press, and why did it not lodge at least an in- 
formal protest? In the first place, Ambassador White’s lengthy dis- 
patches placed a favorable interpretation on the motives and conduct of 
the Germans.” In addition, statements emanating from the government 
in Berlin, as well as from the German ambassador in Washington, 
indicated that Germany had no desire to interfere with American opera- 
tions.8 Finally, Dewey’s four sketchy telegrams, from which the per- 
tinent passages have been quoted and which apparently constitute all 
that he ever officially reported regarding the alleged German menace, 
were not so worded as to indicate that diplomatic pressure was neces-` 
‘sary.°® l ' 


55 White to Day, July 30, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI, no. 506. For additional 
evidence on the German public demand for the fleet see Stephen Gwynn, ed., The Letters 
and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice (Boston, 1929), 1, 251-52. 

56 White to Day, July 30, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI, no. 507. Richthofen 
records that White withdrew his suggestion very apologetically (Grossé Politik, XV, 67- 
68). Vagts concludes that the absence of the kaiser and other high German officials on 
their vacations had something to do with the continued presence of the fleet; also, that 
Dewey’s remark to Diederichs that the United States did not intend to keep the islands 
made inadvisable the withdrawal of the squadron (H, 1336-37, 1349). The frequent and 
detailed reports to the kaiser, copies of which appear in the naval records, indicate that he 
was much interested in the situation at Manila. 

57 White to Day, June 18, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI. On July 12 White 
cabled that he had been advised by the foreign office that “Germany had thus far repelled 
all approaches of other European powers looking to interference, and that German admiral 
under orders from his Government resisted tempting offer made him at Manila”. (to Bay, 
ibid.). This, of course, refers to the proposal to take over Manila in deposito, i 

58 The Department of State records reveal that no notes were exchanged on this 
subject though there were informal conversations with Holleben (Grosse Politik, XV, 41- 

2, 46; Day to White [telegram], July 22, 1898, Germany, Instructions, XX; White to 
Day, July 30, 1898, Dispatches, Germany, LXVI). Only one of Dewey’s cablegrams, that 
of June 12, regarding the increase of the German fleet, was officially communicated to the 
Department of State. 

59 This statement is based upon a careful search through the files and registers of the 
Navy Department. See also Dewey's Autobiography, p. 252. Dewey was self-reliant; 
cabling was difficult; he disliked writing; there was no point in sending lengthy dispatches- 
that were some six weeks in transit; and he was not so much concerned about the Ger- 
mans then as he apparently believed, at a later day, that he had been. In letters to his son 
he did not mention them once, and in his personal letters to the United States Consul at 
Hong Kong he revealed only a secondary solicitude. Wildman, Forum, LIX, 513-35. 
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Approximate positions of ships off Manila, at 11 a.m., August 13, 1898, from the logs of 
the vessels and the reports of their commanders. 
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Early in August American preparations for storming Manila neared 
completion. On August 7 Dewey notified the foreign ships, which were 
anchored off the city, to change their positions by noon of the gth so 
as to be out of the line of fire. The British emen-of-war, with their 
refugee-laden steamers, moved about eight miles south to Cavite, where 
Dewey was then stationed.® The one Japanese warship, with one vessel 
in charge, did likewise. The two French cruisers moved past the mouth 
of the Pasig River to the north and west of the city, with three shiploads 
of refugees, as did the three German men-of-war. The fourth remaining 
German warship, the Cormoran, was left in charge of four steamers of 
German refugees in Mariveles Bay, a landlocked harbor some twenty 
miles southwest of Manila.* 

Much significance has been attached to the fact, particularly in later 
years, that the British and Japanese, who were known to be friendly to 
the Americans, anchored near them, while the Germans and the French, 
who were believed to be less well disposed, drew off together where 
they were in a better position to interfere with Dewey’s operations. 
Diederichs reported at the time, however, that he did not go to Cavite 
because the place was already crowded with American, Japanese, and 
British ships and because he thought that Mariveles, which was distant 
from the scene of hostilities, would be a better place for the refugees. 
.The course of the French seems to have been dictated by convenience 
rather than by design, for the anchorage they chose was considerably 
closer than Cavite, and it enabled them to watch the operations of the 
Americans to better advantage. i 

On the morning of August 13 Dewey’s fleet left Cavite to bombard 
the defenses of Manila.®* Shortly thereafter the two British cruisers, 

60 Numerous secondary accounts relate that on this occasion the British flagship played 
the “Star-Spangled Banner”. The writer has found several contemporary referencês to 
such an incident. New York Herald, Aug. 18, 1898; Japan Weekly Mail, Sept. 3, 1898; 
letter of Lieut. Col. Charles L. Jewett, quoted in Henry Watterson, History of the Spanish- 
American War (San Francisco, 1898), D. 371. It is significant, however, that no mention 
of band music is made in the reports or logs of either fleet, although it was not unusual 
to record such courtesies. 

61 Chichester to Holland, Aug. 14, 1898, China Letters, 1898; Diederichs to com- 
manding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4; log of Olympia, Aug. 9, 1898, Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

62 Diederichs also reported that Dewey expressed his gratitude that the Germans did 
not come to already crowded Cavite (to commanding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4). 

63 It was stated that as the fleet gct under way the band of the Immortalité played 
patriotic airs in honor of the Americans. Chicago Record, Aug. 19, 1898; New York 


Herald, Aug. 18, 1898, p. 4; Dewey, Autobiography, p. 277 (also Dewey-Sargent Manu- 
script); Davis, Released for Publication, p. 17 (he was there at the time); Oscar Williams 
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the Immortalité and the Iphigenia, circled around Dewey’s fleet and 
came to a stop in a position roughly between the German and American 
squadrons. This movement was later interpreted as an effective warn- 
ing to the Germans, wRo were allegedly about to attack Dewey on his 
flank, that the British were prepared to fight on the side of the 
Americans. 

The evidence against this interpretation. is overwhelming. First. of 
all, the crisis in German-American relations at Manila had passed al- 
most exactly a month before. If Diederichs had wished to violate his 
instructions and try conclusions with Dewey he certainly would have 
done so before the arrival of the powerful Monterey and before the 
reduction of his own squadron from five to three ships. As for the 
German cruisers preparing to attack the Americans, their logs reveal 
that they were anchored and that they were not cleared for action. Nor 
do the three German logs and Diederichs’s official report reveal any 
concern about the approaching British.** The log of the Prinzess Wil- 
helm did not even mention this movement; and Diederichs, in his 
eighty-three page dispatch, merely noted: “The English ships ‘Immor- 
talité’ and ‘Iphigenia’ anchored near the German and French vessels, 
the latter [English] obstructing my view so nonchalantly that I was 
compelled to order S. M. S. ‘Kaiser’ to change anchorage.” ® 

From the British point of view certain facts are conclusive. The two 
gunboats were left behind at Cavite, and neither the Jmmortalité nor 
the Iphigenia, as the logs reveal, cleared for action. The two British 
warships proceeded over the eight-mile course at ordinary cruising 
speed, which does not indicate that Dewey was in desperate need of 
protection. During this maneuver Chichester watched the firing of the 
American fleet with such care that he could hardly have been thinking 
of action with the Germans.®% On arriving at their new station the two 
British ships dropped anchor, the last thing they would have done if 
preparing for hostilities. In short, Chichester simply shifted position, as 








(former consul general at Manila, then on U., S. $. Baltimore) to Department of State, 
Aug. 13, 1898, Consular Letters, Manila (now in the National Archives), XII. Neither 
the British nor the American reports or logs refer to the playing of the band. 

64 Logs of Kaiser, Kaiserin Augusta, and Prinzess Wilhelm, Aug. 13, 1898 (Kriegs- 
wissenschaftliche Abteilung der Marine). 

65 To commanding admiral, Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. Diederichs did not mention the 
British movement in his telegram to the commanding admiral of Aug. 15, 1898, Band 3a. 

66 At ten knots (60 revolutions). The Immortalité was capable of 18 knots; the 
Iphigenia, 19.75. Brassey, Naval Annual, 1898, pp. 257, 267. 

6T For example, Chichester reported that he did not see the Monterey fire a single 
shot during the entire engagement (to Holland, Aug. 14, '1898, China Letters, 1898). 
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his records indicate, in order to watch more advantageously the progress 
of the battle.®* 

In view of the great significance later attached to the British change 

Pa : e ; 

of anchorage, it is remarkable that the present writer has found no 
strictly contemporary mention of it outside of the brief references in the 
official German and British records. Not a single one of the seven logs 
preserved from the American fleet refers to the movement, though 
meticulously recording the comings and goings of ships in the harbor, 
particularly the shift of positions on the gth.®® Nor do Dewey’s sketchy 
official reports contain any reference to the British maneuver. There 
were twenty-four newspaper correspondents at Manila, several of them 
actually on the ships of the American fleet, and not one of them, so far 
as has been discovered, described the movement at the time.” Both the 
London Times and Reuters news agency had’ representative$ on the 
ground, and one wonders how they overlooked the opportunity to capi- 
talize on the incident, particularly at a time when Great Britain was so 
obviously seeking the friendship of the United States.” 

There are two basic reasons for the silence of the newspaper cor- 
respondents. First, all eyes were focused on the bombardment by the 
American fleet and the assault by the troops.” Second, no one appar- 
ently was expecting, or had reason to expect, that the Germans would 
attempt to interfere. The British movement, therefore, had no special 
significance and consequently no news value: 

68 Chichester reported: “On the American Squadron weighing this ship [Immortalité] 
and ‘Iphigenia’ weighed and proceeded to an anchorage North of the Passig [sic] River 
to watch proceedings” (zbid.). The log of the Iphigenia reads: “9.0 Weighed and pro- 
ceeded 60 revns [revolutions] course as reqte [requisite] for anchorage Northward of 
Manila town” (logs of Iphigenia and Immortalité). The voluminous British and German 
reports on the battle of May 1, as well as other data, indicate that the neutral naval 
powers were-keenly interested, in technical aspects of this war. = 

69 Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, Concord, Boston, Monterey, Bureau of Navi- 
gation. The logs of the cruiser Charleston, the gunboat Callao, and the revenue cutter 
McCulloch have not been preserved. 

The New York Herald correspondent did go so far as to report that the two British 
ships, “whose commanders kept them in motion, watched the fight from a favorable 
position”. The same issue of the Herald published a map showing the position of the 
British after they had completed their movement (“as described by the Herald’s cor- 
respondents”) but not explaining how they got there or attaching any significance to their 
presence at that spot. New York Herald, Aug. 18, 1898. 

71 The Reuters dispatch in the London Times had only this to say: “The bombard- 

. ment was watched by the ships of the foreign Powers stationed here” (London Times, 
Aug. 17, 1898). ` a 

12 Bradley A. Fiske, later rear admiral, who was then at Manila, subsequently referred 

to the British maneuver but added, “I did not notice it myself”. B. A. Fiske, War Time in 


Manila (Boston, 1913), p. 128. It is to be noted that Dewey’s informal press censorship 
was lifted on August 13. Barrett, Dewey, p. 117. 
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Late in the afternoon of the same day, August 13, after the city had 
surrendered, the German cruiser Kaiserin Augusta slipped out of the 
harbor for Hong Kong carrying General Augustín, who had been re- 
moved as governor general of the Philippines on August 5. The Ameri- 
’ cans at Manila were annoyed by Diederichs’s failure to extend the usual 
courtesy of offering to carry dispatches, and the rumor spread that 
Dewey had been robbed of a legitimate prisoner of war. Upon arriving 
at Hong Kong the Germans attempted to keep secret the fall of Manila, 
much to the annoyance of the British, but the news leaked out. Both the 
American and the British press expressed resentment at such conduct, 
and the German newspapers came back with hot retorts.’4 This, it will 
be observed, was the third flurry of excitement growing out of German- 
American relations at Manila. 

The German foreign office, presumably anticipating a protest from 
the United States, caused a telegraphic inquiry to be sent to the com- 
mander of the Kaiserin Augusta. He promptly replied that he had 
brought General Augustin with the- permission of the Americans.” 
Diederichs explained his action by saying that he wanted to be the first 
to report the fall of Manila and that if he had stopped to pick up dis- 
patches from all the foreign ships the departure of the Kaiserin Augusta 
would have béen greatly delayed. Besides, he assumed that Dewey 
would send one of his own vessels to Hong Kong.° In any event, the 
Department of State files do not indicate that representations were 
made, and the incident was quickly forgotten. 

On August 14, the day after the fall of the city, the German ships 
returned to their former anchorage. On August 15 the British did like- 
wise, and the Immortalité fired a salute of twenty-one guns in honor of 
the United States flag, which then waved over Manila—a circumstance 
that somewhat annoyed the German commander.” She was the only 
ship to accord this honor to the Americans. On that same day Diederichs 
received orders, in response to a suggestion that he had himself tele- 
graphed, to proceed to Batavia and there take part in the coronation 
ceremonies in honor of Queen Wilhelmina. At the same time the kaiser 


73 The German discourtesy seemed all the greater because the Kaiserin Augusta was 
a fast ship, and the Americans were eager to get news of the fall of Manila to the United 
States. 

74 New York Herald, Aug. 17, 18, 1898; Chicago Record, = Mig 18, 1898; London 
Times, Aug. 17, 18, 1898. 

15 Commanding admiral to Köllner (telegram), Aug. 17, 1898; Köllner to command- 
ing admiral (telegram), Aug. 17, 18, 1898, Band 3a; Diederichs to commanding admiral, 
Aug. 28, 1898, Band 4. 

76 Ibid. TI Ibid. 
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congratulated Diederichs on his handling of the situation at Manila.” 
The next day, August 16, news reached the*Philippines of the signing 
of the peace protocol.” 

German-American misunderstanding growing out of the events in 
the Philippines did not end with‘the war. Although it will not be pòs- 
sible to treat fully this aspect of the story, the most significant develop- 
ments may be noted. In April, 1899, Captain Coghlin of the Raleigh, 
speaking before the Union League Club in New York, attracted inter- 
national attention when he described German-American friction at 
Manila and dramatically repeated what the American commander had 
told Hintze. Dewey, himself, unwittingly contributed to the ill-feeling 
on his voyage home when, at Trieste, he remarked to a man who hap- 
pened to be a correspondent of the New York Herald that “our next 
war will be with Germany”. The story was widely published ‘on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the bitterness of this experience, combined 
with suspicions of Germany which arose from the Venezuela incident, 


of 1902-1903, probably further colored Dewey’s recollection of the events 
at Manila. 


Late in 1898 and early in 1899 a considerable number of writers, some 
of whom had just returned from the Philippines, published magazine 
articles and books in which they described the recent events at Manila 
Bay. It is significant that several of these correspondents appear to have 
discovered for the first time that there had been a British ship move- 
ment.’ Drawing upon these accounts and presumably also upon his 


78 Diederichs to commanding admiral, Aug. 15, 1898 (telegram); Wilhelm I. R. to 
Oberkommando der Marine, Aug. 15, 1898 (telegram); commanding admiral to Die- 
derichs, Aug. 15, 1898 (telegram), Band 3a. 

79 In view of Dewey’s laconic and matter-of-fact telegrams about the Germans during 
the war, it is interesting that he cabled the following complaint nearly three months gfter 
hostilities had ended: “German cruiser Irene arrived yesterday and did not salute Port no 
German man of war has yet done so” (to Secretary of Navy, Nov. 17, 1898, Bureau of 
Navigation). This would indicate that recent events were beginning to rankle and that the 
renewal of cablé connections with Manila made it easier to report unimportant develop- 
ments. i j ` 

80 For details of the incident see the New York Herald, April 23, 1899, and issues 
following. The German government made official representations (Vagts, I, 1385-86, n.). 

St New York Herald, July 29, 1899, and issues following. The evidence is strong that 
Dewey was quoted correctly, or substantially so. A sheaf of cablegrams asking for con- 
firmation attests to general interest in the incident (Dewey Papers, Library of Congress). 
At the time of the Venezuela excitement Dewey gave out another anti-German interview, 
which elicited a tactful reprimand from President Roosevelt. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
Theodore Roosevelt and his Time (New York, 1920), I, 239. See also Vagts, II, 1555, 
1593, 1610, n. i 

82 See particularly Joseph L. Stickney, Life and Glorious Deeds of Admiral Dewey 
(Chicago, 1898), p. 110; Edward W. Harden, “Dewey at Manila”, McClure’s Magazine, 
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imagination, Henry Cabot Lodge published in 1899 the first full-blown 


version of the legend that the writer has found.® According: to this ` 


account, (1) the Germans were threatening Dewey with annihilation, 
(2) Chichester rapidl? steamed in between the Germans and Dewey, 
(3) the Germans took the hint, (4) Dewey was saved by the British. 
This, in outline, isthe story that came to be generally accepted.®4 

The principals in the drama generally kept silent throughout the 
decade following the events at Manila. Chichester, however, was not 
loath to refer on occasion to the good feeling that had existed between 
the Americans and the British;® and his death, in 1906, recalled his 
sympathy during the trying days of 1898.8 In September, 1913, Dewey 
published his Autobiography, and, although he described in consider- 
able detail the petty points of friction with the Germans, he mentioned 
the British ship movement somewhat casually.’ German naval circles 
and to a lesser extent the press were aroused by Dewey’s animadver- 
sions, and with the sanction, if not the active encouragement, of the 
admiralty Diederichs published a lengthy and circumstantial rebuttal 
in the Marine Rundschau. He had available his diary and detailed re- 
ports and was able to find a number of errors in Dewey’s account, 
which was based to a considerable extent on memory. The episode, 
which received some notice in the press of the United States for about 
two weeks, served’ to stir anew the embers of 1898. ' 
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XII (Feb., 1899), 369-84; John T. McCutcheon, “The Surrender of Manila”, Century 
. Magazine, LVII (Apr., 1899), 940. All these writers had been at Manila. 

83 The War with Spain (New York, 1899), pp. 215-16. ` 

84 See the rather confused account of Edgar Stanton Maclay, A History of the 
United States Navy from 1775 to 1902 (new and enl. ed., New York, 1902), III, 429. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary of the navy, placed a semi-official stamp on the story when he 
repeated it in a rather prosaic fashion in The New American Navy (London, 1904), II, 
112. See also the lurid account in Harry Thurston Peck, Twenty Years of the Republic, 
1885-1905 (New York, 1906), p. 589. 5 

85 See his speech at Algeciras, reported in the New York Times, Jan. 17, 1906. 

86 London Times, Sept. 18, 1906; see an anecdote in Harper's Weekly, L (Oct. 6, 
1906), 1415. i 

8T In his Autobiography (p. 277) Dewey states: “. . . Captain Chichester got under 
way also and with the Immortalité and the Iphigenia steamed over toward the city and 
took up a position which placed his vessels between ours and those of the foreign fleet.” 
In the Dewey-Sargent Manuscript “significantly” appears before “took up a position”; and 
there is also this statement: “This manoeuvre was quietly executed, but it meant much, 
and no doubt was as thoroughly understood by the foreign men-of-war as it was appre- 
ciated by our own.” 

88 The Diederichs-account (‘Darstellung der Vorgiinge”) was translated in slightly 
abridged form in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, LIX (Nov., 1914), 
421-46: For the press accounts of the Dewey-Diederichs debate see New York Times, Feb. 

` 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, Mar. I, 4, 1Q14. 
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‘The Dewey-Diederichs debate had not been entirely forgotten when 
in August, 1914, the Germans invaded Belgium. Many Americans, 
especially those with pro-Ally leanings, were quick to remember Ger- 
man ‘hostility and British sympathy at Manila Bay. Magazine writers 
and orators in the United States exploited tHis theme—with what effect 
it is difficult to say—both before and after their country entered the 
war. But the British, with Belgian atrocity stories at hand, did not 
make the Manila Bay imbroglio’a major point in their propaganda 
campaign, though the writer has found one pamphlet devoted to it? 
During the years following 1918 the story of German unfriendliness 
and British support continued to appear in hands-across-the-sea propa- 
ganda, the reminiscences of newspaper correspondents, and the observa- 
tions of radio commentators?! It was too good a tale to let die. 

In retrospect it appears that the German-American friction at Manila 
Bay grew primarily out of a misunderstanding of German actions and 
motives. Although Diederichs had no orders to interfere with the 
Americans and apparently had no intention of doing so, his insistence 
upon what he conceived to. be his rights during a blockade, together 
with the disproportionate strength of his fleet, gave a sinister aspect to 
German intentions. This situation, coupled with other unfortunate in- 
cidents and contrasted with. British friendliness for the Americans, 
created an atmosphere in which misrepresentation and legend found a 
rapid and tenacious growth. 

i Tuomas A. Batey. 

Stanford University. - 

89In 1918 Forum featured a series of letters written by Dewey from Manila to the 
United States Consul General at Hong Kong. Dewey's few more or less innocuous obser- 
vations about the Germans were heayily italicized by the editor, who added the Chichester 
legend in lurid form (Wildman, LIX, 513-35). See also James Middleton, “The Mailed 
Fist in American History”, World’s Work, XXXII (May, 1916), 145-52. The present 
writer was first introduced to the Chichester incident by a Liberty Loan orator in the 
spring of 1918, ° : - : 

90 Archibald Hurd, “An Incident of War: ‘By Order of the Kaiser’ ” (London, 1916). 

91 See Owen Wister, 4 Straight Deal or the Ancient Grudge (New York, 1920), pp. 
180-81; Davis, Released for Publication, pp. 6-19. In a radio broadcast on January 14, 
1938, Miss Dorothy Thompson had the British save Dewey from the Germans just before 
the battle of Manila Bay, May x, 1898. Mr. Westbrook: Pegler, in his syndicated column 
of September 3, 1938, referred to the “British admiral who stood off the Germans at 


Manila Bay”. In March, 1939, Mr. Preston Grover, also a newspaper columnist, became 
involved in a controversy in which he repeated the legend. 
if 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Tue EARLIEST PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN CAROLINA 
NATHANIEL BATTS AND THE COMBERFORD MAP t 


The founding of most of the English colonies in North America is 
clearly defined, but the earliest developments in the Carolina region are 
obscure and uncertain. The lords proprietors, who were granted a 
charter in 1663, found settlers there who had already established planta- 
tions after having bought land from the Indians or obtained grants 
from Virginia? How long they had been in the Albemarle Sound 
region, Where they had first settled, and how many there were, is not 
known. È 

There are, however, indications of colonizing interest around 1650 in 
the region between the, Chowan and Roanoke Rivers by persons from 
Virginia. About 1648 Henry Plumpton, Thomas Tuke, and several 
others bought from the Indians all the land on the Chowan between the 
mouth of the Roanoke River and the mouth of Weyanoke Creek.’ 
Apparently no’settlement was made at that time; at least, in 1708 Henry 
Plumpton stated that he had lived in Nansemond County, Virginia, 
since 1624. In 1653, upon the petition of Roger Green, a clergyman, and 
several inhabitants along the Nansemond River (possibly identical with 
those who had purchased the land from the Indians in 1648), the 
general assembly of Virginia granted between ten and eleven thousand 
acres to the hundred persons who should first seat themselves south of 
the Chowan and on the banks of the Roanoke River.* 


1 This article is part of a study being made with the aid of a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 

2W. L. Saunders, Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1886), I, ix, x, 22, 
355, 571, hereinafter referred to as C.R. In 1722 Dr. Daniel Coxe wrote that settlements 
had been made under the auspices of Lord Maltravers, but Coxe was not a distinterested 
witness, for he was the owner of the Heath patent and was contesting the validity of the 
charter of the lords proprietors, which expressly stated that the Heath grant (1629) was 
forfeit for lack of colonization. See D. Coxe, Description of the English Province of 
Carolana .. . (London, 1722), p. 116. The whole matter is confusing because the patent 
given to Lord Maltravers in 1639 by the Virginia council included not the entire Heath 
grant of “Carolana” but only one degree of it (35°—36°) together with hundreds of 
square miles of, Virginia territory (C.R., I, 14-15). That the upper reaches of Nansemond 
River, included in the Maltravers patent, were settled is very probable. 

3 C.R., I, 676. 

4C.R.,1, 17. To this minimum number of persons required for settlement was added 
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_ Although there is no proof of permanent settlements before 1660 in 
the documents so far used by historians, newly discovered evidence exists 
of a settlement at the mouth of the Roanoke Riyer which dates at the 
latest from 1657. The New York Public Library possesses a vellum 
manuscript map by Nicholas Comberford, entitled “The South Part of 
Virginia Now the North Part of Carolina”, which is dated 1657 and 
embodies information gained from a fresh survey of the region. This 
_ map, a part of which is here reproduced, deserves special attention be- 
cause of its evident use of original contemporary source material, the 
excellence of its composition, and the historical importance of the in- 
formation it gives” It shows a neatly drawn house near the sound, on 





a provision that they seat themselves advantageously for security and be sufficiently fur- 
nished with ammunition; the terrible massacres of the outlying settlers in preceding years 
by the Indians had forced the council to add this regulation in grants for new settlements. 
The grant of 1653 contains the phrase, “next to those persons who have had a former 
grant”, which seems to imply the existence of a previous settlement. After the charter of 
1663 to the lords proprietors, and even before, settlers who had received grants from the 
Indians were required to take out patents with Governor Berkeley of Virginia or the 
proper authorities (C.R., I, 204, 355); but there is scant indication that there were Indian 
grants prior to 1660 for land which was settled. In short, though it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that settlements had been established before 1660, any date beforg then has so far 
been based on inference, and the number of settlers has probably begn exaggerated. 

5 The map is on vellum and colored; it is 16-13/16" x 12-1/16” in size and is 
mounted on cedar boards about %” thick. On the front cover is a bookplate of “James 
Comerford”, not having the “b”, probably a former owner of the map and descendant of 
the map maker. In the opinion of Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, chief of American History Divi- 
sion and keeper of manuscripts, New York Public Library, the words “Now the North 
Part of Carolina” were added to the original title in darker ink by a different hand in the 
seventeenth century. 

Nicholas Comberford (fl. 1646-64) designed numerous charts on vellum, in colors 
and gold; he lived in London, “neare to the West End of the School House at thee signe 
of the Platt in Radcliffe”, according to one of his portulans now in the Biblioteca nazionale, 
Florence. For a somewhat more extended bibliographical notice of Comberford see 
I. N. P; Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island (New York, 1915-28), II, 152. 

The territory shown on the Comberford map extends from Cape Henry to Cape Fear 
(the present Cape Lookout, which was often called Cape Fear on the early maps) and 
gives a delineation of the country a short distance up the Chowan, Roanoke, Pamlico, and 
Neuse Rivers. The most important earlier type map of this region was the John White 
(1590) chart. Most of the cartography of the region was based on the White map until 
about 1733, although several changes were made after the Ogilby (1673?) and Gascoigne 
(1682) maps of Carolina. The Comberford map differs in many ways from the maps 
which preceded it. For the first time English names which survive in present-day nomen- 
clature are given. The topography is more accurate and detailed and indigates that sur- 
prisingly careful surveys had been made up the Chowan River branches to Blackwater 
River at “South Key”. This is the present South Quay, Virginia, a few miles below 
Franklin, Virginie; a legend on the map states that “great sloopes” could come up the 
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the neck of land between the mouth of the Roanoke River and Salmon 
Creek, with the legend “Batts House” extendfng from it into the sound. 
That Nathaniel Batts, and probably others, as will be shown, had settled 
near the sound between the Roanoke and Chowah Rivers is not surpris- 
ing in view of the interest taken by Plumpton, Green, and their Nanse- 
mond neighbors in this region. l 

From references to the region a few years later one can infer not 
only that it,was settled but also that it was regarded as one of the chief 
centers of population in the early years of the proprietary rule. Robert 
R. Lawrence had a plantation a few miles north of the mouth of the 
Roanoke River from 1660-61 to about 1667-68. One of the earliest maps 
of the Albemarle Sound region made after the grant to the lords pro- 
prietors shows one of the governor’s plantations at the mouth of the 
Roanoke River and to the north.’ The governor had also, according to 











river to this point. The survey for the Comberford map was probably made by the 1656 
expedition of Dew and Francis (see below) or by Roger Green’s companions. 

Among the names which appear for the first time on the Comberford map are: 
“Knot Ile” (the present Knott Island, in Currituck Sound); “Machapoungo R” (Pungo 
River); “Pamxtico River” (Pamlico); “The Neus River” (Neuse). Of special interest is 
“Lucks Island”, for this is apparently the only extant identification of this Banks island 
which was refenred to in the charter of 1663 to the lords proprietors as the northern limit 
of their grant, “All that territory . . . extending from the north end of the island called 
Lucke island, which lieth in southern Virginia seas, and within six and thirty degrees of 
northern latitude” (C.R., I, 21). The inlets which made Lucks Island have since dis- 
appeared. 

The general excellence of the Comberford map and the number of permanent names 
which appear on it make it unfortunate that it has not been published. Frequently in the 
Colonial Records one comes across the urgent plea from the lords proprietors for new 
surveys or new maps, yet it was not until the province became a crown colony that a 
map as good as this was made. Evidently the Comberford map was not known to subse- 
quent map makers. The obsolete nomenclature of the White map clung to eighteenth 
century maps with a tenacity which would be surprising to one unacquainted with the 
imitative characteristics of seventeenth and eighteenth century cartographers. 

6 On March 25, 1708 (1707?; the English year began on that date), Lawrence swore 
in a deposition that about forty-seven years before (1660-61) he seated a plantation three 
or four miles above the mouth of the Morattock (Roanoke) River and lived there about 
seven years (C.R., I, 677). Among the oldest direct documentary proofs of settlement is 
the grant on March T, 1662, to George Durant of some land bounded by the sound and 
‘Perquimans River, in which the grantor, Kilcaconen, king of the Yeopim Indians, refers 
to an adjacent tract which “I formily sold to Saml Pricklove” (C.R., I, 19, 20, 355). 

7British Musuem Additional Manuscripts, 5027.2.59. Photograph in A. B. Hulbert, - 
Crown Collection of American Maps (Cleveland, 1908), Ser. 1, Vol. V, map 29. The map 
has been catalogued as “Drawn about 1660”, but this is wrong, for “Albemarle River” is 
written on it, and the sound was called Albemarle after one of the lords proprietors 
around 1665. This map, however, is a valuable one with interesting details not elsewhere 
recorded, It was apparently made in the late 1660’s. 
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this map, another plantation on the south shore of the’sound between 
the Roanoke and Mackay*Creek or Bull Bay, which is about four miles 
from the mouth of the Roanoke. Another bit of evidence of continuous 
settlement is that in %676 the lords proprietors stated that they had 
instructed the governor and assembly of Albemarle to establish three 
port towns in the County of Albemarle, “To bee the onely places where 
the Shipps shall lade and unlaid” §, namely, on Roanoke Island, on 
Durant’s Neck, and on the neck of land between Salmon Creek and 
the Roanoke River, the last being the location of Batts’s house on the 
Comberford map. Since’ Durant’s Neck at this time was one of the 
centers of population in the province, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
lords proprietors chose the other two localities because of their existing 
settlements. Further evidence is supplied by a map drawn by James 
Lancaster in 1679, now in the Blathwayt Atlas in the John Carter Brown 
Library, which shows the various settlements in the Albemarle region. 
This may have been made from the information sent by Sir Peter 
Colleton in February of that year to Blathwayt, who was the collector 
of his majesty’s customs and had asked Colleton for information con- 
cerning the Albemarle region.® The Lancaster map has houses at the 
mouth of the Roanoke both to the north and the south and on both 
sides of Mackay Creek. 

The “Batts settlement” appears by all the evidence, therefore, to have 
continued without interruption into the proprietary period. There is 
no way to establish the exact size of the population in these early 
settlements at any given time, but presumably there was no sudden 
migration of all the settlers from this region after Albemarle County 
began to grow. The strict orders of the Virginia council in 1653 had 
been that not less than a hundred able-bodied settlers would be allowed 
to’ settle this region. We may perhaps presume, therefore, that any 
settlement with as continuous a record as the one to the north of the 
Roanoke was permanent. i 

Why did Comberford choose to depict only Batts’s house on his map 
if, as seems probable, there were other settlers in the vicinity? It was . 
apparently because Captain Nathaniel Batts was the leading man of 
that region. “Governor of Roan-oak” is the title given to him by ‘George 

- Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, in his journal. In September, 


8 C.R. I, 229. 

9 C.R., I, 286. The Blathwayt Atlas is a collection of manuscript and printed maps; 
the map referred to is No. 19. There are four manuscript maps of the Carolina region in 
the atlas, none of which has been published. 
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1672, Fox went with William Edmundson “down the creek in a canoe 
to Macocomocock River, and came to Hugit Smith’s, where people of 
other professions came to see us (no Friends inhabiting that part of the 
country) and many of them received us gladly”. Fox then states: 
“Among others came Nathaniel Batts, who had been Governor of 
Roan-oak. He went by the name of captain Batts, and had been a rude, 
desperate man. He asked me about a woman in Cumberland, who, he 
said, he was told, had been healed by our prayers and laying on of 
hands, after she had been long sick, and given over by the physicians: 
he desired to know the certainty of it. I told him, we did not glory in 
such things,.but many such things had been done by the power of 
Christ.” *° At the end of his trip to Carolina, Fox again visited Batts: 
“& soe wee left our boate where wee had borrowed her [Edenton], & 
tooke our Cannoe & came to Captain Batts, and there lay most of us 
by the fire that night, & after we came half a mile to Hugh Smiths”. 
In the following year, 1673, from the Worcester prison, where he had 
been incarcerated for eight months, Fox wrote to Friends in Virginia, 
again mentioning Batts as governor: “If you go over again to Carolina, 
you may inquire of Capt. Batts, the Old Governor, with whom I left a 
Paper to be read to the Emperor, and his Thirty Kings under him of the 
Tusrowres, who were come to Treat for Peace with the People of Caro- 
lina: Whether he did read it to them or no, remenfber me to Major 
General Benett, and Col. Dew, and the rest of the Justices that were 
Friendly and Curteous to me, when I was there, and came to 
Mettings.” 

Circumstantial evidence thus indicates that prior to the patent to the 
lords proprietors there was a sufficiently extensive settlement on Roanoke 
Sound to justify some kind of administrative organization. Whether 
Batts had been appointed by Governor Berkeley because of the gratits 
and patents given by Virginia in the region, or whether, as is more 
probable, Batts was chosen by the settlers themselves, we do not know. 
There is direct evidence, as we have seen, that he was not without 
neighbors in the preproprietary period,’* and contemporary references 
seem to connect him with persons in Nansemond County who were 
interested in exploration south of Virginia. l 

Batts had owned land in Nansemond, for he purchased nine hun- 


10 C.R., 1, 217. 

12 The Journal of George Fox, Norman Penney, ed. (Cambridge, 191%), Il, 236. 

12 George Fox, 4 Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles, Letters, and Testi- 
monies ... (London, 1698), Vol. II, Pt. 1, p. 336. 

13 See note 6. 
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dred acres from Samuel Stephens which he sold later to Thomas 
Francis, according to an ehtry in a patent book in the Virginia State 
Land Office.* This is the Captain Thomas Francis who, with Colonel 
Thomas Dew and otlfer unspecified gentlemen planters whom they 
might ask, was commissiéned by the general assembly of Virginia in 
December, 1656, to make discoveries between Cape Hatteras and Cape 
Fear.” Both of these men lived in Nansemond County and were per- 
sons of prominence in the colony. Colonel Dew had been chosen speaker 
of the general assembly in 1652 and appointed to the Virginia coun- 
cil in 1655. Captain Thomas Francis was a member of the general 
assembly in 16571 Captain Batts was probably interested in this expe- 
dition, either as a neighbor of Captain Francis in Virginia or as one 
who was deputized for the expedition because he had already moved 
south from Virginia and knew the region. Within six months after the 
petition for exploration was granted and while Captain Francis was a 
member of the general assembly, which was then in session, Batts re- 
ceived special privileges as a reward for an expedition into the region 
mentioned in the commission for Dew and Francis.” Batts’s under- 


14 “Elizabeth, Ann, & Susa. Francis. 900 Acres. To all, Etc., Whereas, etc., now 
Know ye that I, the said William Berkeley, Knight, Governor, etc., give and grant unto 
Elizabeth, Ann and Susanna Francis, the Orphans of Mr. Thomas Francis deceased, nine 
hundred acres of land jn the County of Nancemond. ... The said Land being formerly 
granted unto Samuel Stephens by Patent dated the twentieth of July one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-nine . . . and by the Said Stephens Sold and Assigned unto- Nathaniel 
Batts and by the same Batts sold unto Mr. Thomas Francis and now become due to the 
said Orphans . . . dated the twentieth of October one thousand six hundred and sixty five.” 
Patent Books, V, 563-64. The early records of Nansemond County, which might have 
thrown further light on Nathaniel Batts, have been destroyed. . 

16 W, W. Hening, Statutes at Large (New York, 1823), I, 442. 

16 Ibid., 1, 373, 379, 386, 408 (Dew); 430 (Francis). > 

e!?In an abstract of the Minutes of Council and General Records of Virginia for 
June 11, 1657, which is preserved in the manuscript notes of the historian Conway Robin- 
son, made by him before the destruction of the minutes during the Civil War, the follow- 
ing note occurs: “p. 314 Privilege granted Narhaniel Batte for interest taken in the dis- 
covery of an ‘inlet to the southward P. 339, 392.” The pages 339 and 392 refer to subse- 


quent entries concerning Nathaniel Batts in the minutes, but of these Robinson made no - 


further note, nor does he explain what the “privilege granted” was. Conway Robinson, 


“Notes from Council and, General Court Records, 1641-1664", Virginia Magazine of ' 


History and Biography, VIIE (Oct., 1900), 165. The next entry in the Conway Robinson 
records is to page 317 in the original minutes. The three intervening pages (314-17) may 
“ have dealt with Batts’s privilege or with unrelated matters. The privilege may have been 
merely for trade with the Indians or a grant to settle land. The Robinson notes were 
edited by the late Mr. William G. Stanard, editor of the Virginia Magazine, who indicated 
that he planned to write a footnote on this passage. The footnote was not printed, and 
his sister, Miss Stanard, after a careful search, could find no papers of her brother which 
contained it. 
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taking may be connected not only with Dew and Francis but with the 
Nansemond County inhabitants who applied for a grant between the 
Roanoke and Chowan in 1653. Evidently Batts made explorations along 
Albemarle or Pamlico Sounds, either for himself or as agent in some 
colonizing movement; the Comberford mä probably records the 
knowledge gained in these expeditions. 

Batts’s “rude, desperate” nature apparently harmonized but little 
with the proprietary rule, for he seems to have taken no part in the 
later affairs of the province. After the entry in Fox’s journal he drops 
from sight, unless he is connected with Batts Island, later called Batts 
Grave. If, as seems likely; the eponymous Batts was our Nathaniel 
Batts, he moved, probably after 1672, to the island and died there.** The 
territory to the north of the Roanoke River continued to develop with- 
out the presence of Batts, for by 1723 this region, containing the tarliest 
continuous settlement for which there is documentary evidence, had 
become one of the most flourishing in North Carolina.? | 

W. P. CUMMING. 

Davidson College. ` J 


18 Whatever the antecedents of Batts, he apparently left a strong imprint upon nomen- 
clature along the coast. “Bats? Creek”, a tributary to the Neuse on the south side, was 
the scene of a bloody massacre by the Indians in 1712 (C.R., I, 864). Orf the Comberford 
Map “Battis Point”, between the Pamlico River and Machapoungo River, may be another 
mark left by Batts in his “discovery to the southward”. By 1672 the island in the sound 
at the mouth of Yeopim River had been changed to “Batts Island” from its earlier title of 
“Heriots Ile” (see the early sixteenth century maps), for in that year George Fox writes: 
“and at the first house wee came to in corlina wee mett with an Indian Kinge a pretty 
sober man; The truth spreadeth, & as wee passed downe, wee passed by Batts Iland & by 
Kickwold youpen, & pekeque mines [Perquimans] River, where there is some friendly 
people” (Journal, Il, 234). By the end of the century the island was called “Batts Grave”, 
for.in 1694 James Fewox brought suit against Benjamin Lakar for putting hogs “upon a 
certain piece of land called Batts grave or island” (C.R., I, 414-15). ° 

19 F, L. Hawks, History of North Carolina (Fayetteville, 1859), I, 61-67. The Moseley 
(1733), Wimble (1738), and Mouzon (1775) maps of North Carolina, based on new 
surveys, indicate several plantations in the region between the Roanoke. River and 
Salmon Creek. 
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Tue SPEAKER OF THE House of COMMONS’ 
AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TRACTATE 


Wituiam Hakewill wrote a valuable early description of procedure 
in the house of commons which appeared for the first time in print in 
1641 in two editions, the first unauthorized and entitled The Order and 
Course of Passing Bills in Parliament and the second containing a 
preface by the author and bearing the title The Manner How Statutes 
Are Enacted in Parliament by Passing of Bills. This preface tells us 
something of the origin and purpose of the tractate. Hakewill there 
states that, having “about thirty yeeres past,’ the free use and perusal] of 
all the Journalls of the Commons... untill that time .. . I read them 
all through, and whatsoever I conceived to tend to the rule of the house 
.. I reduced under Apt Parliamentary Titles: Amongst the rest in this 
Chapter of passing of Bills, I was the more sedulous, because it is indeed 
the daily and most proper worke of that house”. This preface not only 
elucidates the circumstances under which the tractate on bills was com- 
posed but also slfows that Hakewill had collected additional material 
on commons procedure. The tractate is described’as “this Chapter of 
passing Bills” and is divided into sections, not chapters. Moreover, 
Hakewill specifically refers his readers to other chapters, namely, the 
“Chapter which treateth of the dutie of the Clarke”, the “Chapter which 
treateth of the conclusion of the Parliament”, and “another chapter” on 
committees, and he states that in “ancient times the practice was much 
differing as elsewhere shall be declared”, thus apparently referring to 
still another chapter, one on early procedure.? Of these chapters on 
the clerk, the conclusion of parliament, committees, and early pro- 
cedure, nothing is known by the present writer. They do not appear to 
have been printed. l 

It seems almost certain, however, that Hakewill was the author of 


1 This indicates that the tractate was composed about 1611. 

2 The Manner How Statutes Are Enacted in Parliament by Passing of Bilis (London, 
1641), Pp. 23, 37, 77, 79. Because of this reference to early procedure, it might seem 
possible that Hakewill was the author of the manuscript “Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus”. 
All the evidefice as to authorship, however, points to Henry Elsynge. See my article, 
“Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus: An Unpublished Chapter of Elsynge’s Treatise on Parlia- 
ment”, American Historical Review, XLII (Jan., 1937), 225-34. 
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“The Speaker of the House of Commons, . 9I 


the brief tractate printed below. It was found in British Museum Addi- 
tional Manuscript 8980, folios 19-21b, and ig entitled “Concerneinge the 
Speakers dutie in puttinge of thinges to the question”. 

A connection between Hakewill’s tractate 6n bills and this on the 
speaker is suggested initially by the fact that folios 1-18 of Additional 
Manuscript 8980, immediately preceding the latter, contain a copy of the 
former. It is to be observed, moreover, that Hakewill’s printed tractate 
on bills contains no specific discussion of the speaker and his duties, a 
surprising omission in a seventeenth century tractate on parliament? 
The two tractates, furthermore, are evidently of the same period, for the 
latest date mentioned in the tractate on bills is 1610, and in the tractate 
on the speaker, 1604. The strongest evidence, however, pointing to 
Hakewill’s authorship of the latter is the following statement which it 
contains: “the maner of passing of Bills is more amply handled in the 
Chapter concerning the passing of Bills”.* We have seen that Hakewill 
described his tractate on bills as a “Chapter”. > 

This. document on the speaker, now printed for the first time, 
supplies, perhaps, little new material of importance when compared 
with Hakewill’s tractate on bills and with William Lambarde’s Orders, 
Proceedings, Punishments, and Privileges of the Commons House of 
Parliament in England, contemporaneous with the fofmer. Some in- 
terest attaches to it, however, as a tractate on procedure and one almost 
surely written by Hakewill. Moreover, it serves the important function 
of counteracting the impression given by Hakewill in his tractate on 
bills and by Lambarde, that the procedure of the house of commons had 
been routinized by 1610 or so. The emphasis here is rather on the flexi- 
bility of procedure and the need for discretion and judgment in the 
speaker. The putting of questions was not entirely automatic; appar- 
ently the speaker must consider the time and the circumstances and 
adjust the rules to them. Moreover, the actual form of the question was 
made by the speaker; the practice whereby the maker of a motion sub- 
mits it in the form of a question was not then customary. Only if the 
“house “dislike that wch is propounded”, should the speaker “waite theire 
further direccons for the words and forme of the question to bee made”.® 

CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMs. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

3 The various editions of The Manner How Statutes Are Enacted are bound with a 
Catalogue of the Names of the Speakers, presumably by Hakewill. But thefe is no descrip- 


tion of the election and duties of the speaker, 
4 See p. 94. 5 London, 1641. 6 See p. 92. 
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CoNCERNEINGE THE SPEAKERS DUTIE IN PUTTINGE OF THINGES 
TO THE QUESTION 


Although the Speaker by the guidance of his owne Judgemt. may discern 
when the debate of a matter draweth towards an end, and is ripe for a 
question yet that hee may proceede more securely and with the contentment 
of the house, hee will doe well not to offer to put it to the question untill 
the house doe first call for the question wch usually they doe, when they 
conceave it timely—and then not to doe it hastily, but when hee standeth 
upp, then to pawse a while, and looke about him whethr any other man will 
speake to it, and yet not then neither to bee too hastie in putting of it espe- 
cially if it bee a question of great moment, but first to aske the house 
whether it bee theire pleasure, hee should put the question. If hee finde them 
desirous of it, and that it bee a question of Importance groweing uppon some 
motion wch. varieth according to the nature of the matter, and not a ques- 
tion about the comitting or ingrossing or passing of a Bill the forme of wch 
questions are routine, hee will doe well to informe them, what hee conceaves 
the question ought to bee, and in what words hee intendeth to make it - 
(except they shall please otherwise to direct him) and if they dislike that 
wch is propounded, then to waite theire further direccons for the words and 
forme of the question to bee made, but if they agree to the fform propounded 
by him, he ought before he put the question to say: Then now, by yor favor 
I will put the question, as you have directed mee and then putteth the ques- 
tion accordingly. 

It happeneth many times, especially in matters wch are debated upon 
motions that divers will move to have the question deferred till the next day 
or some longer tyme, and sometimes they will move not to have it to bee put 
att all to the questiðn, especially if it bee a matter wch they desire should 
eyther pass wth an unanimous consent, or not at all. And then hee ought to 
make the question, whether they will have it then put to the question, or 
deferre the putting thereof till some other tyme: or whether they will have 
any. Question att all to be putt as hee findeth the inclination of the house; 
either to the one or the other. 

Upon Reports made by the Comittee of Elections and Returnes hee that 
maketh the Reporte, will many times report the opinions of the Comittees, 
in 3 or 4 several causes, at once, and in every one of these’ causes there may 
perhaps bee 3 or 4 severall questions resolved by the Comittees in all wch. 
judgemt of the house is required. In such cases the Speaker usually taketh 
note of the severall questions in the first case‘reported and propoundeth , 
every one of them severally to the Judgemt. of the house, and in the like 
maner proceedeth to the questions of every severall case, as they reported 
one after the other, for the avoyding of confusion. 

The like uppon other reports or motions, wch begett several questions. 
. Upon the first readeing of a Bill originally begun in the Comons house, 
the ae after hee hath reade the title of the Bill, and opened the effect 


7 This may be a description of what later came to be called the previous question. See 
the Commons’ Journal for May 25, 1604: “Much Labour to keep the Bill from the Qués- 
tion at that Time; and agreed, at last, that a Question should be made, Whether the Bill 
shall presently ‘be put to Question: And, upon Question, Resolved in the Affirmative.” 
John Hatsell cited this as the “first instance I have found of putting the previous question”. 
See Precedents of Proceedings, Il (3d ed., London, 1796), p. 104. 
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thereof ought to make noe question at all concerning it, for of course, it is 
to bee read the second tyme, yet if it bee spoken against, and the question 
called for, by the house, the question must bee, not whether it shalbee read 
the second tyme, but whether it shalbee reiected, But if it bee a Bill that 
cometh from the Lords and bee spoken unto, and the question bee called for, 
The question must bee whether it shalbee secondly read, and if this be 
denyed, Then whether it shall not bee reiected. But the speaker doth usually 
forbeare to make any question upon the first readeing, except hee bee ex- 
traordinarily urged there unto by the house,® and in this case, hee may put 
the house in minde, that it is a rare and usuall [sic] thinge to put Bills to 
question, and soe to hazard the reiecting of them upon the first readeing 
and may for that reason move them to forbeare the question. 

Upon the second Reading of a Bill, and after his Report thereof made to 
the house, and after hee hath told them that it is the second Readeing of the 
Bill hee ought to pause a while, before he putteth the question, for upon 
the second tyme of Reading, is the proper tyme to speake to Bills: If after 
a pretty distance of time noe man will speake against it for florme or matter, 
but if such as speake doe speake for it; Hee ought to make the quéstion for 
the Ingrosseing thereof:® But it wilbee best content to the house, first to aske 
them whether they will bee pleased hee should ` wi that question, for it is 
not usuall. 

If any speak against the Bill wch many times is done for fforms sake, by 
some wch well enough like it, that soe the Bill being spoaken against for the 
forme may bee comitted (wch if it bee not excepted unto, for forme it may 
not bee) then after an expectation for a while whether any more will speake, 
the question must bee for the Comitteing, if the greater voice bee against the 
Comitting Then the question must bee for the Ingrossing. ” 

The forme of putting the question is this As many as are of opinion, that 
this Bill should bee Ingrossed say (Yea) and after the affirmative voice given. 
As many as are of opinion that it shall not bee Ingrossed say (No), in like 
maner all other questions, must bee put in the affirmative first, and then 
in the Negative. 

If it bee a Bill wch comes from the Lords there ought to bee noe question 
put on the first Readeing but on the second Readeing the question must bee 
for the Comitting of it, then the Bill must bee reade the third tyme, and 
then the question must bee put for the passing. 

Upon the third Readeing of a Bill the question must bee for the passing. 
But at this time of all others, the Speaker ought to bee more sparing and 
deliberate in putting it to the question, because this is the fatall tyme of the 
Bill. June 23 Eliz. Popham being then Speaker, was reprehended by the 
house for speakeing to such bills, as he favoured wthout. license and pre- 
venting the opinions of others by hasteneing the queen: where hee dis- 
liked.19 

8 See Hakewill, The Manner How Statutes Are Enacted, p. 16: “But usually when 
any such debate is upon the first reading . . . the Speaker doth forbeare to make any 
question at all thereupon, except he be much pressed thereto.” 

9 Ibid., p. 20: “If after a pritty distance of time no man speake against the Bill for 
matrer [sic] or forme, he may make the question for the engrossing thereof”. 

10 See the Commons’ Journal for March 16, 1580/1: “Mr. Cope standing up, and 
offering to speak to the House, said unto Mr. Speaker, and Charged him, with these 
Speeches; that is to say, That Mr. Speaker, in some such Matters as he hath favoured, he 
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But the maner of passing of Bills is more amply handled in the Chapter 
concerning the passing of Bilk.” To wch may bee added this Rule, that in 
putting of questions, upon the comitting of a Bill, or upon a Motion if it 
may bee conceived, that gnany gave noe voice at all, or that by a-second 
putting of the question it may bee better discérned whether voice is the 
greater, such questions may bee putt the second time, if the house please to 
give way thereunto. But if the question bee for passing of a Bill, and that it 
hath ‘been putt in the Affirmative, and Negative, it cannot bee putt the 
second tyme, but of necessity it must bee decided by deviding of the house. 
As it was agreed for a Rule 1° Jac Ja. Sess. 19 May.” See the Bill for shoote- , 
ing in game Eadem Sess 2 Apr 1604. Sr ffrauncis Goodwins Case.3* 

If after the question putt in the affirmative, and before it bee putt in the 
negative, any man stand up to speake hee ought to bee heard, and after hee 
hath spoken the question ought to bee put againe, both in the affirmative and 
negative, for by his speech others may bee drawne to bee of the affirmative 
than gave their voices formerly that way. And soe likewise if hee speake in 
the negative, others perhaps may bee drawne to agree wth him, thén those 
who. upon the first putting of the question weare for the Negative And 
therefore the Speaker must not bee hasty in putting of the question in the 
Negative. 

After the question put in the Negative, and affirmative noe man may be 
permitted to speake to that question, but the voice bee doubtful, ‘the house 
must bee devided, And if upon putting of the question in the Negative there 
bee but one that is heard to seye no It hath been seene that hee being a man 
of speciall Noate hath been desired by the house to discover to them the 
reason of his differing in-opinion from the whole house. And upon his 
voluntary declaracon, thereof, the whole house hath changed theire former 
Resolution soe it happened i in 13 Eliz. upon the question put upon the pass- 
ing of the Bill concerneing leasés made by Ecclesiasticall persons, at wch _ 
tyme the only Negative voice was Mr Morris afterwards the Attorney of the 
Cot. of Wards. Whose reason being at the réquest of the house discovered, 
soe farre prevayled wth them, that they suppressed that Bill, and entreated 
him, to drawe a newe one wch afterwards passed both houses, and is the, 
Statute now in force; But this is a rare and unusuall maner of proceeding.14 





hath, without License of this House, spoken to the Bill; and in some other Cases, which 
he dai not favour and like of, he would prejudice the Speeches of the Members of this 
House, with the Question”. 

11 Presumably Hakewill’s printed tractate, cited above. 

12 May 19, 1604. See the Commons’ Journal: “The Bill put to Question, and, by 
Voice, dashed. Urged to be doubtful, and a double Question pressed, but forborn; and 
this Rule agreed: 

No double Question upon the Passing of a: Bill; though sometimes upon the Com- 
mitting, it is put double, if the Voice or Question be not clear.” 

13 Ibid., April 2, 1604: “Upon this Passage. [after a discussion as to conferring with 
the judges in Goodwin’s case] it was urged for a Rule, That a Question being once made, 

_and carried . . . cannot be questioned again, but must stand as a Judgement of the House.” 

14] have not been able to find any reference to this incident in the Commons’ Journals 
for 13 Elizabetl or in D’Ewes’s Journals. Presumably the reference is to the statute 
“Against fraudulent deeds made by spiritual persons”, the third paragraph, of which deals 
with leases made by ecclesiastics. See The Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta to .. 
1761, collected by Danby Pickering (London, 1763), VI, 281-82. 
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Now toucheing the devideing of the house for the deciding of .ques- 
tions, In cases where the voice is doubtfull the maner is thus, After it is 
soe agreed, that the house shalbee devided The Speaker comanndeth the 
Serieant to cleere the outer Roome, wch being donne and soe reported by 
the Serieant the Speaker nameth foure Tellers, T&o of wch. are of those 
wch. were of the Affirmative parte and other two of the Negative. Then 
those of the Affirmative pte doe in most cases goe forth, and they being 
gone out the ffoure Tellers haveing usually staves in theire hands for the 
better numbering of those that sitt by pointing to them, doe first tell them, 
and being agreed betweene themselves of the number, they doe then stand 
in that passage, wch is wthin the Parliamt house doore. Two of them on 
each side, and doe number those that went out, as they are comeing in, and 
agreeing betweene themselves of the number, They all foure come up to the 
Table, and declare to the Speaker the number on both parts. first nameing 
the least number and then the greatest, wch. the Speaker publishes to the 
house and pronunceth the Judgmt. wth the greatest number. 

If the question bee for the passing of a Bill, those of the Affirmative pte 
doe alwaies goe forth, and those of the Negative pte sitteth still (wch. privi- 
ledge of sitting is given to them, because they are against Innovacon, wch 
every new Bill bringeth in though it bee never soe good in appearance. And 
the ancyent course hath beene, If those for the Bill are the greatest number, 
That those wch sate in the Negative should goe forth, and bring in the Bill, 
and present it to the Speaker, thereby to acknowledge theire consent to it, 
and theire Error in being against it: But this hath not beene used of late 
tymes16  ʻ 


15 There is no discussion of divisions in Hakewill’s printed tractgte, but he refers 
(p. 22) to “another place” for a discussion of them. Perhaps this manuscript on the 
speaker is the other place. : ` 

16 This did occur on June 25, 1604. See the Journal: “Upon Motion, such as sat 
against the Bill, went forth of the House, and brought in the Bill in their Hands: Which 
is according to ancient Order, and was now moved, and done (once in a Parliament) for 
preserving Memory of the Order; and so expressed by the Mover.” See also Lord Egmont's 
report of a conversation with Lord Wilmington in February, 1730: “He [Wilmington] 
said it was quite wrong to mention majorities and minorities at all, for what is once 
carried is the Act of the House, and that anciently, when a question had been carried 
upon a division, the minority were obliged to go out by themselves to show their asgent 
to what the majority had carried against them”. John Perceval, Earl of Egmont, Diary 
(London, 1920), I, 44. 
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GENERAL AND ANCIENT HISTORY 


Materials toward a History of Witchcraft. Collected by Henry CHARLES 
Leza. Three volumes. Arranged and edited by Arruur C. How.anp, 
Henry Charles Lea Professor of European History, University of Penn- 
sylvania. With an Introduction by George Lincoln Burr. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1939. Pp. xliv, 4343 435-1038; 1039- 
1548. $12.00.) 

Avmost a lifelong interest of the late Henry Charles Lea was the acquisi- 
tion and study of printed and manuscript materials relating to both sorcery 
and witchcraft in Europe. As far back as 1888, in A History of the Inquisi- 
tion of the Middle Ages, he gave of his already abundant store of knowledge 
to furnish two scholarly chapters on the incidents arising from belief in 
occult practices, which, after half a century, illumine the dark spots more 
brightly than some recent and more pretentious essays. From 31906 Dr. Lea 
devoted his attention entirely to the preparation of a major compendium 
treating of witchcraft rather than sorcery and, although, as he wrote, “some- 
what appalled by the extent of the literature”, persevered dauntlessly in his 
mammoth undertaking until four days before his death three years after- 
wards. To the late Professor George L. Burr fell the preliminary labor of 
sifting the accumulated manuscripts, evaluating the excerpts and annota- 
tions, and advising on publication. His efforts toward these ends clashing 
with prior engagements, he, in turn, had to relinquish the task, and, in 
1928, the papers passed to the able hands of Professor Arthur C. Howland, 
who prepared them for the press and became responsible for the systematic 
arrangement and verification of references. ` 

The initial editorial problem was to evolve a scheme whereby the “chaos 
of evidence and of opinion” should be so presented as to constitute 2 “logical 
development of the theme”, following, in fact, much the procedure of Dr. 
Lea himself, as outlined long before in his preface to Superstition and Force 
(1866) and carried out in later works, Planning on these lines Professor 
Howland, with diligence beyond praise, has sorted and grouped the “scat- 
tered notes” under four well-chosen heads, showing “first, the older beliefs 
forming the basis for the witch mania of later times; second, how these 
beliefs were moulded into a logical system which directed popular opinion 
and guided the actions of ecclesiastical and secular authorities; third, the 
effects of the witch belief on theologians, jurists, officials, and common people 
in the period of its widest acceptance, the later sixteenth and earlier seven- 
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teenth centuries; and fourth, the decline of belief in witchcraft”. Each of 
these main heads is divided into four or five Sections and yet further ji 
up into a number of sub-sections chronologically arranged. 

The desired result has been achieved most adshirably, and we have in _ 
orderly array the fruit of Dr. Lea’s years of reading and epitomizing en-” 
riched with his verbatim, if brief, running commentary. His enterprise in 
exploiting archives and-libraries is fully established, and the wealth of cita- 
tion, digest, and collation is panoramic in its range of divergent and over- 
lapping views of the early fathers, medieval theologians, jurists, physicians, 
astrologers, philosophers, and Protestant reformers, unfolding a wide retro- 
spect of the varying reactions to the doctrines touching the black arts, 
demoniacal possession, and exorcism. Here, too, in stirring opposition to the 
overwhelming evidence of human credulity, are manifested the sturdy opin- 
ions of the forthright critics—the Catholics, Ponzinibio and Loos, and the 
Protestants, Weyer, Scot, and Bekker. Amid the welter of superstition, igno- 
rance of natural laws, and illogical dialectics the transition from maleficae 
to witches is traced, and we follow each phase in the absorption of the 
magical arts by heresy, to see, in turn, the increasing doubts and develop- 
ment of understanding leading to the final controversies, with revision of the 
methods of trial and court procedure and ultimate removal of witchcraft 
from the calendar of crime. 

In setting forth the result of Dr. Lea’s toil Professor Howland frankly 
points out that the collection is far from exhaustive, and the student seeking 
a comprehensive history of witch prosecution and extermination down the 
ages will still have to face an extensive search. The sections are uneven in 
scope and quantity, for, while largely transcribing generally, Dr. Lea tended 
to concentrate “regionally” and at his death, apart from his survey of carly 
demonology, had satisfied his requirements fully only so far as to cover the 
German holocausts. With French authorities his comprehensive opening had 

_not yèt led directly to: such important writers as Nicolas Remy and Henry 
Boguet, and England’s share in the records is meager indeed, with no notice 
of the writings of Thomas Potts, John Stearne, and Edward Fairfax, as is 
that of Scotland, unrepresented by King James and Robert Pitcairn, but 
fortunately one can fall back upon Dr. George F. Black’s comprehensive 
calendar of Cases of Witchcraft in Scotland. Of Spain, dealt with in A 
History. of the Inquisition of Spain (1907) by Dr. Lea, the present notes are 
comparatively brief, and wanting also is the little that is known of Scan- 
dinavian and Irish witchcraft. 

Professor Burr, in his informativeintroduction, has commented upon 
some of the chief authorities remaining untouched by Dr. Lea, and while 
it is, perhaps, ungracious to look a gift-horse in the mouth, oné cannot but 
regret that the editor has not added a formal bibliography of untapped 
sources. May we hope that at least one more volume is under construction, to 
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be enhanced by that crowning glory of historical research—an index? Many 
of Dr. Lea’s abstracts, in particular those relating to England and Scotland, 
were obtained at second-hand from treatises of much later date. Thus the 
Witches of Warboys, 193, is quoted only under Boulton, 1715, while for 

*Dr. Fian, 1591, we have to turn to the year 1820, and the notorious Hopkins, 
the Commonwealth fanatic, is to be found under Hutchinson, 1718—a 
straggling disposition which, without cross-references or inclusion in the 
list of contents, tends to make immediate discovery of a wanted authority an 
uncertain process. These, however, are minor shortcomings in a book of 
inestimable value, and students have been placed under an immense debt of 
gratitude to all those responsible for promoting and forwarding this most 
worthy addition to the historical monuments of Dr. Lea. 

London. C. L’Esrrance Ewen. 
La tenđre. [Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, II.] (Brussels: Nouvelle 

Société d’Editions. 1938. Pp. 333.) 

Here are the fourteen papers, with one addition, that were presented at 
the third annual conference of the Société Jean Bodin held at Brussels in the 
summer of 1938 on the general subject of land tenure, the theme chosen for 
the year. The communications cover different ages in ten countries in 
Europe, northern Africa, and eastern Asia and are arranged in such order 

_ that those on the related fields and ages follow and complement one another. 
Indeed, the papers pf the two earlier conferences, on vassalage and serfdom, 
respectively, may with profit be collated by the careful reader with those of 
the present one, inasmuch as the countries treated and the writers thereon 
are much the same in all three. 

The masterly paper on the tenures of Old Egypt by Jacques~Pirenne is 
followed by one by C. Préaux on Lagidian Egypt and another on the long 
leases in Ptolemaic and Byzantine Egypt by R. Taubenschlag. Next, W. 
Kamps gives a remarkable analysis of the evolution of the Greek emphy- . 
telisis and its reception in Roman law, incidentally dealing hard blows at 
some of the venerated theories of Mitteis. J. Carcopino follows with a short 
comment on Roman tenure, necessarily avoiding themes that are contro- 
versial or.already familiar but stressing the effect of North African develop- 
ments on imperial legislation. These five papers admirably supplement and 
reinforce one another. 

P. Petot condenses into six pages the general problems and their possible 
solutions concerning the noble and villein tenures of medieval France. C.-E. 
Perrin, whose larger works are well known, writes on tenures manorial and 
à cens in Lorraine in the instructive manner that one would expect from 
him. A study by Powicke, based on the curia regis rolls of 1213-15 and the 
Wotton Underwood documents at Huntington Library, throws fresh light 
upon the English free tenant. This is preceded by a striking communication, 
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forty-six pages long, by Joüon des Longrais, the author of a great book on 
English seisin, on the history of English tenure, in all its complexity and 
peculiar evolution, followed by a succinct comparison with French tenures. 
The writer modestly disclaims originality, but I can hardly doubt that, to 
say the least, the first documented part must contain many a fresh interpre- 
tation and freshly posed problem. Moreover, one will find nowhere else so 
lucid and comprehensive a summary of English tenurial history and of its 
divergence from the French as is found in these pages. Ch. Verlinden on, 
Portugal and A. Eck on Russia, both masters in their spheres, complete the 
survey of European tenure. 

A. Gonthier adds to his previous essays on Japanese vassalage. and serf- 
-dom a paper on the great domain, shod, of the same country. It is heroic to 
crowd twelve centuries into ten pages and to perform the feat without the 
aid of first-hand instruments. There are two philological studies of the 
Chinese and Japanese terminologies of land, by H. Maspero and M. C. 
Haguenaner. Eminent scholars of the respective languages, both writers will 
probably grant that linguistic arguments concerning institutions are suscep- 
tible of radical differences of opinion and are seldom convincing. It should 
be added, however, that Maspero presented in the last Recueils extended 
institutional essays on the land regime of China, which need to be read 
together with his present contribution. 

After a brief discussion by R. Maunier of the primitive forms of contract, 
not of tenure, in Morocco, Professor Eck provides, in accordance with the 
custom of the earlier conferences, a broad synthesis of the results of the 
entire symposium. He seeks a common sociological cause of the rise of 
tenurial systems in different countries and points to five main types thereof 
which varying conditions in different ages and places have produced—all in 
abstract terms and without specifying the various countries or periods. 

Yale. Unwersity. K. Asakawa. 


A History of World Civilization. By James Epcar Swain, Muhlenberg Cof- 
lege. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1938. Pp. xix, 615. 
$4.00.) 

Story of Civilization. By Cart L. Becker, Cornell University, and FREDERIC 
Duncatr, University of Texas. (New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
1938. Pp. xv, 863, xix. $2.40.) 

The Growth of European Civilization. By A. E. R, Boax, ALBERT HYMA, 
Preston Stosson, University of Michigan. (New York: F..S. Crofts and 
Company. 1938. Pp. xxv, 488, 613. $4.50.) l 
To a reviewer asking how histories of civilization should be expected to 

differ from other histories of the past Becker and Duncalf reply by defining 

civilization as men’s “ways of making a living, the tools they invented to 
help them .. . the forms of government and law they have devised, the 
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works of art that have seemed to them beautiful and the feligious and 
philosophical and scientific ideas that have seemed to them true”. Histories 
of civilization, then, should be devoted particularly to tracing the evolution 
of habits, skills, institutions, and ideas among men. 

Of the three books before us Swain’s keeps most consistently to the 
pattern thus laid down. Each chapter contains, besides a brief account of 
European political events, sections on government, economic and social life, 
art, literature, religion, philosophy, and learning, with now and again re- 
minders of contemporary civilizations in Asia and America. The period 
from 1500 to 1789 is called the age of national cultures, from 1789 to 1919 
of international culture. Since 1919 we have broken with previous tradition, 
and there is prospect of greater impermanence ahead. “Perhaps wars are 
inevitable, even desirable.” 

Becker and Duncalf’s attractive book for younger students summarizes 
in livély style Western achievement from Neanderthal man to 1750, with 
honorable mention of Buddha and Confucius. From 1750 the pace slows 
down, and the course of modern civilization is depicted as, first, a political 
movement which, by 1909, had overthrown absolute monarchies and set up 
representative governments, and, second, an industrial revolution that 
‘brought in the machine age and raised a host of bewildering problems and 
conflicts that baffle the peoples of the world and the lawmakers whom they 
choose. Accordingly dictatorships are overthrowing democracies. In this 
‘luminous sketch sve begrudge the chapter bestowed on the military vicissi- 
tudes of the Great War. The book demands, instead, one on present-day 
civilization comparable to the Jacques Bonhomme chapter that lights up 
‘eighteenth century France. ‘ 

Boak, Hyma, and Slosson’s work is much bulkier than the other two. It 
comes in either one or two volumes, the latter dividing at 1500. The addi- 
tional material consists largely of narrative and political history, interspersed 
in which are the chapters on “Intellectual Movements”, “March of In- 
dustry”, “Life in the Twentieth Century”, etc. Clearer distinctions are 
drawn between such things as feudalism and the manorial system and fascist 
states and Soviet Russia. For the most, part the treatment is well balanced 
and well sustaired. In a college course for which a fairly solid background 
of politics is wanted this should prove an excellent text. All three books 
include illustrations, maps, and bibliographies. 

Criticisms in detail may, ‘of course, be made. Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Reformation ideas are rather too inextricably mingled in Swain’s seventh 
chapter. Becker and Duncalf call Aristotle the founder of nominalism and 
-label a painting of the fifteenth century Louvre a specimen of twelfth cen- 
tury architecture. Boak, Hyma, and Slosson spend time on the Thirty Years’ 
War that might preferably have gone to Galileo’s physics or to Locke’s 
theories of natural-rights and property and their consequences. As records of 
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civilizations all would be enriched by additions of material from such studies 
of social development along special lines as Mumtford’s Technics and Civili- 
zation and Hogben’s Science and the Citizen. 

Wells College. a ® L. R. Loomis. 


The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship: A Study in World Politics, 1898- 
1906. By Lione: M. GELBER. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. 
Pp. 292. $3.75-) 

Tuns is history written with a political purpose. But the author makes no 
effort at concealment. Throughout his monograph, from preface to conclu- 
sion, he frankly reveals his design. He ardently desires collaboration between ` 
‘the United States and Great Britain in dealing with the present momentous 
problems of world politics. His work is intended to serve as a background 
for the intervention of the United States in 1917-18 and for the further 
assistance which he hopes will be forthcoming in case the security of the 
British Empire is menaced by another hostile attack headed by Germany. 

With few exceptions Mr. Gelber has diligently investigated the sources. 
He failed to examine—at any rate he does not cite—Orestes Ferrara’s recent 
work on the diplomacy of the Spanish-American War, and his notes and 
bibliography indicate that he is not a master of the German language. In 
other respects, however, his diligence deserves high commendation. 

The reader of the monograph should bear in mind the primary objective 
of the author, his scant employment of German as a‘ too] of Tesearch, and 
the further fact that most of the sources bearing upon the subject he treats 
were published after 1916 and are therefore likely to be partisan. If this is 
done, the work can be read with profit, for it is really an important contri- 
“bution to the history of Anglo-American relations during. the period. It deals 
not merely with difficulties and conflicts in the mutual intercourse of the 
two powers, such as commercial friction and boundary disputes, but also 
with their contacts in larger matters of world politics. In dealing with the 
latter the author exhibits impressive talent, seizing the numerous threads 6f 
vast and complicated events and artfully weaving them together in the 
fabric of a clear and intriguing narrative. In order to acquire a balanced 
conception of the whole it is only necessary to be on one’s guard—to discount 
-slightly the role of England here and there and occasionally to ask whether 
Germany’s motives were actually as reprehensible as portrayed. ' 

On at least two topics the author presents no new information. He fails 
to clear up the controversy regarding the extent to which Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote participated in the concerted efforts of the European powers to prevent 
the Spanish-American War, and in giving England sole credit for the frus- 
tration of the attempted concert he conveys an erroneous impression of the 
attitudes of Russia and France. Moreover, he completely ignores the inter- 
esting historical problem of whether the joint coercive action against Vene- 
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zuela in 1902-1903 was initiated by England or Germany, seemingly taking 
it for granted that Germarfy was the instigator. 

In presenting a detailed account of Theodore Roosevelt’s two excursions 
into world politics—hi interposition in the Russo-Japanese War and in the 
Moroccan Crisis of 1905-1906—Mr. Gelber makes his major contribution. 
His treatment of these two subjects appears to be definitive. From a perusal 
of this section of the monograph one emerges with the impression not 
merely that Roosevelt’s contribution was not so important as is usually sup- 
posed but that in some respects he lacked a clear understanding of the com- 
plicated factors involved. Mr. Gelber’s attitude toward Roosevelt, however, 
is friendly throughout, and it must be admitted that the strenuous president 
acquitted himself remarkably well for a man so inexperienced in the wiles’ 
of European diplomacy. 

_ It is unnecessary to comment here upon the prudence or imprudence 
from the standpoint of the United States of Anglo-American collaboration 
in the present world crisis. The reviewer desires, however, to make his own 
position clear. In some measure he belongs to the “revisionist” school in his 
conception of the causes of the World War. Nevertheless he entertains 
affection for English civilization and admiration for British statesmen and 
diplomats of the early years of this century. In assuming a more moderate 
attitude toward the Germany of Wilhelm H he does not consider it necessary 
to disparage England. 

The University of Chicago. J. Frep Rippy. 


Egyptian Architecture as Cultural Expression. By E. BALDWIN SMITH, 
Princeton University. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1938. Pp. xviii, 264. $6.00.) 

THE reviewer’s first duty (and pleasure) is to greet an authoritative 
descriptive treatise on the surviving monuments of Egyptian architecture, 
brought up to date by taking full account of the enormous activity of the 
Egyptologists since the World War. As a convenient compendium and 
handbook it should instantly take its place in every college library. 

One has to read the volume rather carefully and to the very end in order 
to discover the true implications of its attractive title. By “cultural expres- 
sion” the author wishes to deny the existence of Egyptian architecture as 
aesthetic expression, as pure art in a modern sense, and to affirm its utili- 
tarian origins and merely traditional aspects. Temples and royal palaces are 
only mechanical elaborations of house forms inherited from predynastic 
times. The insistence on this approach explains the apparently dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on the earlier periods: the book is more than a third 
finished before the Great Pyramids are reached. 

The prior existence of an authoritative treatise on Ancient Egyptian 
Masonry by Clarke and Engelbach has led the author to reduce to a mini- 
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mum this aspect of his subject, just as the accessibility of magnificent large- 
sized photographic illustrations in Jequier’s L’trchitecture et la décoration 
dans l'ancienne Egypte has presumably prompted his exclusive use of plates 
of line drawings with their uniform but rather monotonous appearance. 
These are carefully, often exquisitely, rendered by the author himself but 
have nonetheless been glimpsed through the camera’s rather than the drafts- 
man’s eye since they are patently based on snapshots. 

The author has deliberately chosen to write much of his’ book as sober 
description, following ground plans—a time-honored procedure enshrined 
in the guidebooks. The present reviewer has conscientiously compared the 
descriptions of such typical monuments as the Abydos temple, Abu Simbel, 
Edfu, and Dendera with the corresponding pages in Baedeker’s Egypt and 
must honestly admit that the world’s greatest guidebook still supplies more 
and better information. Throughout the present work there is little critical 
synthesis and less imagination, until the final chapter, which is so owtstand- 
ingly good that every English-speaking student inthe field will have to read 
and remember it. Here Anglo-Saxon empiricism shrewdly wins the battle 
over Teutonic metaphysic, which the author in general chooses to ignore.’ 
(Is it unkind to note in this connection that German titles in the footnotes 
are frequently garbled?) If we could have had two hundred pages in the 
spirit of the last fifteen, we should have had a great book of international 
importance. As it is, we have a good, because a pre-eminently useful, one— 
which, after all, meets the author’s own verdict on the architecture to which 
he has devoted so much time and care. ; 

Bryn Mawr College. Ruys CARPENTER. 


The Greeks in Bactria & India. By W. W. Tarn. (Cambridge: University 

-Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xxiii, 539. $8.00.) 

Tuis is “the story of a very great adventure”—of Greek settlement in 
Babylonia, Iran, and India; of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, “a perfect 
illustration of a March State”; and, not least, of the author’s own adventure: 
“I have dreamt of this book for forty years.” A further key to the value of 
the study is at the same time a challenge: “It is one of the misfortunes of 
ancient history that we become hypnotised into writing as though the im- 
portance of a thing were somehow proportionate to the amount of informa- 
tion about it which has survived.” To his effort to restore proper balance to 
Hellenistic history Dr. Tarn has devoted 413 pages of heavily annotated text, 
followed by an excursus and twenty-one appendixes comprising an addi- 
tional hundred pages. 

Besides a thorough exposition of the varied sources for the history of the 
Middle East in the Seleucid and Parthian periods, the book provides 
" numerous detailed studies in the geography of the area, brilliant analyses of 
the impacts of Greek on Asiatic, a reappraisal of the significance’ of the 
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Seleucid Empire in Asiatic history, and an attempt at reconstruction of the 
political history of Bactria aħd India during the Hellenistic period. 

According to Dr. Tarn, not only Greek rule in Bactria and India but the 
achievements of Helleni€m in all the trans-Euphrates East must be ascribed 
to men who were essentially Greek by blood. He argues not only for a larger 
Greek population than is generally assumed but also for a proportionate 
number of Greek women settlers. He not only minimizes the extent of inter- 
marriage with Asiatics but denies that Greek settlement east of the Euphrates 
produced natives who had become thoroughly Hellenized. Developed from 
this view is the insistence on the ephemeral quality of Greek influence on. 
the Middle-East. The author describes a single “culture sphere” extending, 
in the second century s.c., from the Adriatic to the Indus Valley and 
emphasizes the floruit of Eastern Hellenism during the Parthian period, 
with its great contribution to the West in literature and learning. But he 
finds remaining as a contribution ‘to the later East only the Seleucid admin- 
` istrative organization and an advanced degree of urbanization which in- 
cluded “native” as well as “Greek” poleis. By such interpretation of the 
evidence Greek settlement in the East was largely an Argosy, and so, truly, 
an adventure. 

Another great adventure of the book is the story of the House of 
Euthydemus. One of the puzzles of Middle Eastern history has been the 
large number of Greek rulers who rose to apparent independence in that 
area, many of them unmistakably contemporaries. Dr. Tarn portrays them 
as all, with the exception of Eucratides, members of one family, character- 
ized by almost unique mutual loyalty as they discarded allegiance to the 
Seleucid dynasty and erected an empire in Bactria and India. He holds that, 
unlike the Seleucidae, they based their effort on Alexander’s dream, an 
imperial partnership of Greek with Iranian and Indian. As striking as their 
rise was the fall of this family, in the third great adventure of the book. 
According to Dr. Tarn’s reconstruction, Antiochus IV conceived and, but 
fot his untimely death, would probably have carried through in Babylon and 
in the Middle East a’ great scheme for the rebuilding of the Seleucid Em- 
pire, which in the West was doomed by the expansion of Rome. In the 
resultant clash of these two Greek programs for the Middle East Eucratides, 
who appears as both general and cousin of Antiochus, was victorious, but 
the struggle so weakened both sides that the final victory fell to Parthians, 
‘Sakai, and Yueh-chi. 

Whether consciously or not Dr. Tarn has followed the methods of earlier 
modern historians in the self-assurance and vividness of the story he has 
.told. In thus permitting himself the pleasure of complete reconstruction of 
a phase of history the author has exposed himself to natural criticism. Many 
students, certainly among them the reviewer, will not accept as proved 
theories such as the program of Antiochus IV, the blood relationship of the 
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Bactrian princes and their resurrection of the dream of Alexander, the 
absence of “Eurasian” and “Levantine” elements in Eastern Hellenism, as 
well as many points of geographical and chronological detail. But to the 
reviewer, at least, Dr. Tarn, as the first historian to &ttempt a formal history 
of the Hellenistic Middle East, is to be commended for presenting a complete 
picture even though much of the interpretation is conjectural and some of it 
erroneous. Certainly even the captious should accept pioneering synthesis 
when accompanied by the mass of facts and the wealth of cross reference 
‘and sound criticism of which the author is an acknowledged master. 

The University of Michigan. Roserr H. McDoweE tu. 


Institutions des Séleucides. Par E. Brxerman. [Haut-Commissariat de la 
République francaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service des antiquités, Biblio- 
théque archéologique et historique.] (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner. 1938. Pp. 268. 150 fr.) . 

A book on the organization of the Seleucid Empire has been badly needed 
for some time. The new interest in the Hellenistic world of the East, due 
in part to.the results of recent excavations and in part to the recognition of 
the important role played by the East in the later development of both the 
Parthian and the Byzantine Empires, has focused attention on the great em- 
pire of the Seleucids. A wealth of new material scattered through expedition 
reports and periodicals has made imperative a new study of the subject. 
M. Bikerman has gathered together this material in a most useful volume. 

The faults of the book are largely inherent in the nature of the subject. 
M, Bikerman in successive chapters deals with the crown, the court circle, 
the army, the finance, the civic organization, the coinage, and the royal cult. 
Naturally his evidence is based almost wholly on the Greek and Roman 
sources and the archaeological evidence of Syria and Asia Minor. There is, 
therefore, almost no attempt to deal with the eastern half of the empire. One 
may infer that the organization of the East was similar to that in the West, 
but it remains in M. Bikerman’s book only an inference. Actually there*is 
good reason to believe that considerable differences existed. M. Bikerman 
concludes that in the matter of calendars individual cities were left free to 
choose their own system of dating and that in the question of the royal cult 
freedom in choosing the royal titles was also a matter of preference. Natu- 
rally, also, the amount of freedom and the royal favors granted to cities in 
Asia Minor and Syria, cities which could and often did accept the sover- 
eignty of Attalids or Ptolemies, would differ considerably from those granted 
to cities in the interior, especially in the eastern half of the empire. When, 
therefore, we accept M. Bikerman’s conclusions for the West, we do not 
necessarily assume the same for the East. , e 

Secondly, there must have been considerable development and change in 
the course of the Seleucid regime. In particular, after the loss of Asia Minor 
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in the defeat at Magnesia and the conquest of Mesopotamia by the Parthians 
a complete military and finaticial reorganization of the empire was essential. 
Of this change and development in the Seleucid state one finds little in this 
volume. An index allow$ one to pick out the regulations and changes due to 
individual monarchs, but the question of development in the early period 
and change in the later is not clearly enough presented. 

In general M. Bikerman takes a very conservative stand, a stand which 
is safest in the paucity of our evidence on so many important questions. He 
leaves the question of the definition of “katoecoi” quite open, suggesting 
merely that it means different things in different places. He hesitates to 
accept as the definition ‘of the term “bibliophylax” the director of the royal 
chancery as opposed to the civil recorder (p. 209) and remains firm in his 
opinion that the Seleucid calendar at Seleucia began in October, 312 B.C., 
though McDowell (Coins from Seleucia, pp. 150 ff.) has shown clearly that 
at least¢in the Parthian period the civic year began in the spring. The enor- 
mous number of recruits required for the highly trained phalanx was, he 
believes, drawn from Macedonian settlements in the empire. This might be 
true for the west coast and Asia Minor, but what was the situation in the 
East? Was a phalanx regularly employed on the Eastern frontier, and if not,’ 
what type of force was employed? 

The fact is that there are many questions that cannot be answered as to 
the organization of the Seleucid Empire. It is not M. Bikerman’s fault if at 
present so many vifal problems.are insoluble. There is a great need for fur- 
ther exploration in Mesopotamia and the Eastern provinces. M. Bikerman’s 
volume is indispensable to all students of the Hellenistic world and a most 
welcome contribution to our knowledge. His combination of the literary 
material with so much new evidence is a great step forward in the study of 
Seleucid history. 

The University of Michigan. CLARK HOPKINS. 


Agustus: Studi in occasione del Bimillenario Augusteo. (Rome: Tipografia 

della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. 1938. Pp. 444-) 

Aucustus was one of the most successful and fortunate of rulers. He is 
fortunate again in having his two-thousandth birthday occur in an age 
which is ready to acknowledge his particular greatness. His homeland even 
considers him as the distinguished model for present politics. Recent his- 
torians and jurists have been especially attracted by his cautious development 
of that type of government which was to endure for centuries. The bi- 
millenary birthday of Virgil, nine years ago, gave another impulse to a new 
appreciation of the Augustan era. Thus it was a well-timed decision of the 
Accademia dei Lincei to celebrate the jubilee of Augustus by a collective 
‘work devoted to his varied activities and influences. The book is, in a 
certain respect, an Italian counterpart to Volume X of the Cambridge 
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Ancient History (1934). They resemble each other in sound scholarship and 
attractive presentation. The Italian publication is characterized by a pane- 
gyric tone which is not entirely free from political sentiment, but which is 
at any rate justified when one compares the pax Augusta with the decades 
before and after. , 

Each of the twelve contributors is an outstanding representative in the 
field. Aldo Ferrabiné opens the volume with a proper analysis of the em- 
peror’s achievement in the light of Vellejus Paterculus, Suetonius, Cassius 
Dio, and Tacitus. He criticizes them, however, as too bourgeois-minded to 
appraise truly the ruler’s mission and confronts them with the facts as 
recorded by Augustus himself and as exalted by the poets. The legal nature 
of the Augustan constitution has, in the past thirty years, been the subject of 
about as many monographs. Nothing really ew can be added. Yet Pietro de 
Francisci vigorously takes up the matter in order to defend his favorite theory 
that‘the imperator’s reforms represented a revolutionary transfornfation of 
the old order: they resulted, in his opinion, in an essentially monarchic 
regime, although formally the traditional institutions and procedures were 
maintained. The complete lack of direct constitutional amendments is the 
more impressive since the epoch was so rich in other statutory enactments. 
Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz discusses that legislation with all the workmanship 
for which he is known. He gives a clarifying survey of the princeps’s reforms 
concerning legal procedure, criminal law, manumission of slaves, marriage 
and divorce, etc} always emphasizing both legal impost and social aspect. 
The fact that the law came to be the greatest and most lasting legacy of the 
Romans is primarily to be credited to the jurists whose activities in this 
period brought the law to its classical stage. What was the nucleus of their 
accomplishments? In a masterly fashion Salvatore Riccobono illustrates some ' 
of the technical devices which enabled them to change ancient formalistic 
regulations into equitable and flexible principles and thus to render effective 
legal transactions according to what the parties had agreed upon. - 

Limitation of space forces me to be brief with regard to the other essays. 
Giuseppe Cardinali deals with the territorial and especially the financial 
administration in the several parts of the empire, Arnaldo Momigliano with 
problems of military reorganization. Raffaele Pettazoni examines Augustus’s 
religious policy, Nicola Festa the literature, and Domenico Mustelli the art 
of the age. Articles follow on Augustan coinage (Ettore Gabrici) and public 
works (Roberto Paribeni). Angelo Monteverdi, finally, presents the emperor 
in the tradition of the Middie Ages. 

University of Washington. Ernst Levy. 


‘ 


Life of Christ. By Harr Carne. (New: York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. xxi, 1310. $3.50.) 
Wiuram Sanday, in his day the doyen of British New Testament 
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scholarship, once remarked that a truly satisfactory life of Jesus could be 
written only by one who combined the scholarship of Neander and the 
literary style of Renan with the moral insight of Seeley. The late Hall 
Caine’s qualifications, such as they were, could be reckoned solely under the 
second of these prerequisites. But Renan was a scholar as well as a stylist, 
one of the leading Orientalists of his day—Caine merely a novelist who set 
himself the task of rummaging about for whatever facts or fancies might 
seem relevant to the elucidation of his theme. 

The theme was noble enough: “It is . . . the object of this book to show, 
as far as my humble powers will permit, that the greatest fact in the story 
of the human family has not been concerned with its material welfare, with 
the battles it has fought and won, or the empires it has seen rise and fall, or 
with the revelations it has made in the realm of mind, or the marvellous 
discoveries it has achieved in the world of nature, but with the development 
of the hitman soul from age to age as a seeker after God and, above all, with 
the silent and perhaps unconscious growth of the Christ hope in the heart 
of man—the divine Messianic dream of a deliverer, a Redeemer, a Saviour, 
which, through all the travail of his wanderings, his sufferings, his sins and 
his repentance, has gone before him like a pillar of fire by night and a pillar 
of cloud by day.” I quote this, from the end of the preface, because it is the 
best passage in the book. f 

The author was a pious man, apparently with Fundamentalist or old- 
fashioned Evangelical predispositions, who perhaps later turned liberal and 
all but exhausted himself—he wrote three million words in the first draft, 
abridged to 650,000 by a literary executor—in the attempt to write such a 
life of Jesus. He began with the creation of the world and, following the 
Bible and Josephus, traced the chequered course of patriarchal and then of 
Hebrew ‘history down to the coming of Christ (the life of Christ begins on 
page 253). He apparently read everything he could lay hands on—except the 
right books; and he possessed simply nothing in. the way of a critical his- 
torical judgment. Facts and fancies were alike grist to his mill-—~guicquid 
agunt homines farrago est libelli. That is, a three-million-word Libellus. 

For example, man “emerged with human life in the valley of the 
Euphrates” and then “fled . . . to the higher lands of the mountains of 
southern Persia. There he existed for unknown ages. He had separated him- 
` self from the tribes called respectively the Semites and the Babylonians” 
(p. 25). The Gospels were written “in their first form” in Aramaic twenty 
to thirty years after Jesus’s death, then “rewritten” in Greek thirty to forty - 
years later on, no doubt with “serious textual changes” (p. 255). Still, 
Matthew had written a gospel earlier than Paul’s letters, and in Aramaic— 
for as a tax-gutherer he doubtless had “the pen of a ready writer”. This was 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, “now lost, except in so far as passages 
‘ have been incorporated in the Gospels that come-later”. It seems to have. 
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been “of the nature of Sibylline Leaves” and “was passed from hand to 
hand-among the disciples”; “if anybody remefnbered anything not included ` 
in it, he either inserted his recollection or mentioned it to Matthew for in- 
clusion” (p. 257). And so on. After this, we are Sot surprised to find both 
Hillel and Philo among the teachers of Jesus (pp. 323 ff.), or to have Jesus’s 
ministry begin before his baptism (p. 366). 

There are some true things scattered about here and there in the book, 
but only a competent scholar could point them out amid the mass of rubbish 
Caine accumulated, Let the ordinary reader stick to the Gospels, and let the 
novelist stick to fiction—unless he is prepared to school himself in sound 
historical method and has some native gift for distinguishing fact from fancy. 

Union Theological Seminary. Freperick C. GRANT. 
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Schweden und das Karolingische Reich: Studien zu den Handelsverbind- 
ungen des 9. Jahrhunderts. Von Horcer Arsman. [Kungl.: Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets ‘Akademiens Handlingar.] (Stockholm: Wahl- 
ström & Widstrand. 1937. Pp. 271. Plates LXXIV. 15 kr.) 

In 1931 Holger Arbman was commissioned by the academy in whose 
Handlingar this volume appears to take over and complete the publication 
of the rich finds which archaeological excavation ungovered a couple of 
generations ago at the site of the ancient Swedish town of Birka on the island 
of Björkö in Lake Malar. His present treatise, translated from Swedish into 

- German by Mrs. Arbman, constitutes Vorstudien to a forthcoming work.on 

the Birka antiquities. Its purpose is to show how archaeological materials 
elucidate Sweden’s relations with the Carolingian Empire and the influence 
of the civilization of Western Europe upon Swedish civilization in the 
Viking period (pp. 7, 248). In succinct critical discussions of Carolingian 
long-distance commerce and: the political situation in the Baltic area dufing 
the ninth and early tenth centuries the author provides a historical introduc- 
tion to his subject. The archaeological materials are described and interpreted 
under the following topics: Carolingian glass industry and the importation 
of glassware into Scandinavia; Carolingian ceramics in Sweden; foreign 
animal ornamentation in Scandinavia; West European plant ornamentation; 
filigree work; weapons; minor utensils and coins; burial customs. 

- In the opinion of a reviewer who can judge only as a layman in archaeo- 
logical matters, Arbman has abundantly and very skillfully demonstrated 
that Swedish civilization in the period 800-950, as it is represented in weapons, 
ornaments, utensils, artistic taste, the technique of workers in the precious 
metals, etc., exhibits a strong West European impress while retaining its 
Northern characteristics. His contention that a considerable part of the 
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verifiably Carolingian antiquities found in Birka were brought there as 
articles of commerce by-Frisian merchants from Duurstede (Dorestad) in 
the Rhine delta (pp. 14-15, 87, 98, 114-17, 171, 230-32, 238-39, 247-48) will 
at least not admit of specific disproof, even if it is somewhat difficult to 
visualize a highly organized direct trade between Duurstede and Birka at a 
time when Viking freebooters were all but ubiquitous in both the North Sea 
and the Baltic. Of considerable interest is his argument (pp. 9-13) that no 
complete break occurred during the ninth century in the direct commerce 
between the Frankish realm and the Orient and that the existence of a 
northern (Russian-Baltic) trade route from the Orient at this period cannot 
be verified. 

Only one factual error has been noted—the statement (p. 120 and n. 2) 
that the Frankish Royal Annals mention under the year 782 the presence of 
Scandinavian merchants onthe Continent. The utility of Mr. Arbman’s 
richly irtforming and suggestive treatise is augmented by ‘the clear illustra- 
tions in the text and the fine plates at the end. 

The University of Chicago. i EINAR JORANSON. 
Mediaeval Gèrmany, 911-1250: Essays by German Historians. Translated 

with an Introduction by Gzorrrey BarracLoucH. Volume I, Introduc- 

tion. Volume II, Essays. [Studies in Mediaeval History, edited by Geof- 

frey Barraclough.] (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1938. Pp. xii, 141; x, 305. 

7s. 6d.; 125. 6d.), ; 

.Tue first of these volumes is an introduction to medieval German con- 
stitutional history, an Einleitung to a series of essays by contemporary Ger- 
‘man historians in three volumes, the first of which has appeared simul- 
taneously ‘with it as Volume II of the present publication. The essays “have 
‘ ‘been carefully selected to present a coherent and consecutive account of 
‘German history from the tenth to the thirteenth century” (I, vi). There are 
nine of them in Volume II: “The Historical Foundations of the German 

Constitution” by Theodor Mayer; “The Proprietary Church as an Element 
of Mediaeval Germanic Ecclesiastical Law” by Ulrich Stutz; “Franconia’s 
Place in the Structure of Mediaeval Germany” by B. Schmeidler; “The In- 
vestiture Contest and the German Constitution” by Paul Joachimsen; “The 
Constitutional History of the Reformed Monasteries during the Investiture 
Contest” by Hans Hirsch; “The State of the Dukes of Zähringen” by 
Theodor Mayer; “Constitutional Reorganization and Reform under the 
Hohenstaufen” by Otto Freiherr von Dungern; “Feudalism and the German 
Constitution” by H. Mitteis; and “The Beginnings of the National State in 
Mediaeval Germany, and the Norman Monarchies” by Albert’ Brackmann. 
The remaining two volumes, now in preparation, are Church, State and 
Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest by G. Tellenbach, 
translated by R. F. Bennett; and Kingship, Law and Constitution, by F. 
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Kern, translated by S. B. Chrimes. The successive volumes are not intended 
to be a series of textbooks but a collection of studies selected to help, the 
student to understand the major problems of the history of Germany, not of 
the Empire, during the Middle Ages, though it is hoped to devote a fourth 
volume of essays later to the Empire and imperial policy from Charlemagne 
onwards (I, 9, n. 14; 35, n. 22). With one exception the essays so far pub- 
lished represent German historical scholarship during the present century, 
“which ... has revised many of the standard views of nineteenth-century 
writers” (I, ix). One was published in 1894, two in 1913, one in 1922, one 
in 1930, two in 1933, one in 1936. The reader must expect to find few 
references to Waitz and Hauck and Schröder and the Jahrbücher, “because 
they answer questions which are no longer vital. . . . So long as the develop- 
ment of the Gefman people is measured by outworn standards, so long as 
factors are emphasized which no longer loomi so large as they did in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century . . . the significance of German 
history must remain obscure”. “Thus, without leaving the old framework”, 
we are told, “a new interpretation has gradually been placed on the process 
of German development” (I, 2-3). 

This new school of historical interpretation is not peculiar to Germany 
but is also found in France and England. It may be called the Documentary 
School. Its contention is that nineteenth century scholarship exhausted the 
narrative sources of medieval history and that the better.and truer sources 
are of a documentary nature. Mayer, Schmeidler, Mitteis, and Brackmann 
in Germany have superseded Giesebrecht and the Jahrbücher, just as in 
England Stubbs and Freeman have been supplanted by Maitlarid and 
Stenton and Tout and Jolliffe. 

The reviewer admits to some hesitation in undertaking to review Mr. 
Barraclough’s Introduction, for in the author’s estimation “the only recent . 
book on medieval Germany in the English language . . . is a reflection of 
the twilight of a day which has passed”. He quotes with satisfaction 
Schmeidler’s criticism of my Feudal Germany, published ten years ago? “es 
ist alles ein wenig Wissenschaft von gestern” (Hist. Zeitsch., CXL, 592). 

A merit of Mr. Barraclough’s volume is constant comparison of internal 
conditions and developments in Germany with contemporaneous circum- 
stances in France and England (see I, 10-13, 16-20, 47 and n., 109-111, 126- 
28; and Brackmann’s essay on “The Beginnings of the National State in 
Mediaeval Germany, and the Norman Monarchies”). The reign of Henry IV 
is rightly made the turning point in the epoch but only with regard to the 
investiture contest. The significance and bearing of the rebellion of Saxony 
in 1073 is unnoticed, although some of the fundamental principles of the 
Guelf party in the next century were implicit in the Saxon contentions. To 
my thinking it was not for nothing that Lothar of Supplinburg’s father was 
killed in the battle on the Unstrut in 1075, that his mother was the daughter 
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of Ordulf Billung, the last of the Billunger dukes of Saxony, that he himself 
married Richsa, a granddatighter of Otto of Nordheim, and that their 
daughter Gertrude became the wife of Henry the Proud and mother of 
Henry the Lion. It sees legal hairsplitting also to say that the Billunger 
were not dukes of Saxony because the title conferred on Hermann Billung 
by Otto I denoted a “military leadership in the Saxon marches, and carried 
-with it no powers over the Saxon people” (I, 42). The “dukes” who strained 
the resources of Henry IV to the limit and the people who soundly thrashed 
the emperor at the battle of Welfesholz, when Henry V invaded Saxony in 
1115 in the effort to annex the duchy to the crown because the male line of 
the Billunger house had expired, can hardly be dismissed without a word. 

For one who pins his faith upon documents and belittles narrative 
sources it is curious to find no mention of the Narratio de electione Lotharii 
(M.G.H., SS., XII, 509-12), especially since Mr. Barraclough has said that 
his intention is to stress the growth of elective monarchy as one of the three 
primary developments of German constitutional history. 

- Mr. Barraclough in common with his guides ridicules the idea that the 
Guelfs, especially Henry the Lion, represented any constructive political 
‘course. He is so convinced that it were futile to labor the point. But I would 
like to point out that a century before the Guelfs arose, Henry II admitted 
the principle of intraducal rights. “Legem habent et ducem eligendi potesta- 
tem ex lege tenant”. (Adalboldi, Fragmentum de rebus gestis Henrici II 
imperatoris, cap. 15, M.G.H., SS., IV, 679-95. See further, Hirsch, Heinrich 
II, 296-301, and Bresslau, Konrad II, 1, 204.) Perhaps Mr. Barraclough’s re- 
pugnance towards narrative sources accounts for his failure to notice this. It 
‘might be observed further that the Guelf policy of preserving the federative ` 
character of the government of Germany and ancient consuetudines and of 
. promoting local Landtage, at least in Saxony, was a policy hardly compatible 
with Henry the Lion’s alleged “grasping materialism” (I, 107). There must 
have been something vital in the Guelf political program. The Guelf idea of 
a federated German kingdom, long after it had pee in Germany, sur- 
vived in Italy to haunt liberal minds. 

The weakest part of Mr. Barraclough’s book is precisely that it fails t to 
deal with political theory. “It is out of the question”, he writes (I, 50) “for 
us to consider here in detail either the legal character or the development o 
the German monarchy”. One wonders why. 

No useful purpose would be served by criticism of Mr. Barraclough’s 
hypotheses-in estimation of the character of Henry the Lion and Frederick 
I. As he has condemned my interpretation of the former, so he ridicules my 
conception of the latter as “fantastic” (I, 77, n.). But if he will turn to the 
English Histerical Review (XXIV, 770) and read the late H. W. C. Davis’s 
review of Simonsfeld, Jahrbücher . . . unter Friedrich I (Vol. I), he will 
find that a better scholar than I had an equally adverse opinion of the char- 
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acter and administration of Frederick I. Incidentally, Mr. Barraclough refers 
(I, 72, n. 106) to “the brief statement” in my Feudal Germany on the 
“ministeriales”. Since the statement fills thirteen pages (pp. 324-37) and 
contains forty-seven notes, the stricture hardly seems just. 

Mr. Barraclough praises the “sound and realistic” policy of Frederick 
Barbarossa and asserts that the Hohenstaufen were “leaders in territorial 
reorganization” (I, 107, 114). But to this reviewer there seems to be a large 
ingredient of special pleading to prove Frederick Ps constructiveness in his 
course towards the duke of Austria and the Zahringer. It is not possible yet 
to do exhaustive research in the history of the whole long reign of Frederick 
I, and it wili not be unless and until the Jahrbücher of his reign are com- 
pleted. In 1908 Simonsfeld issued the first volume, but it covered only the 
years 1152-58. It is a matter of regret that this great gap of thirty-one years 
in the great series of Jahrbicher still remains to be filled, though there is 
much compensation to be found in the monographs and sources published 
by many scholars in this field. For a list of the more important of these see 
Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde, gth ed. (1931), Nos. 6440-41. 

Mr. Barraclough informs his readers that this work was first planned as 
long ago as 1935 and that the introductory essay was “written in the summer 
and autumn of 1937”. Three years of study—the minimum requirement for 
the Ph.D. degree—to conclude a work the magnitude and complexity of 
which would require on the part of a talented German studeny with a back- 
ground no foreign scholar could possess twice or thrice that length of time! 
This book leaves the reader with the impression that the author has not 
been able to integrate the subject. If he had taken more time to digest his 
reading and read deeply in the annals and chronicles, the result might have 
been different. Continuity of movement through a whole period is not ex- 
pressed in documents. Documents are the bricks and stones with which a 
historical structure is built, but the cement which binds things together into 
a whole is found in narratives which extend over years of time. A sustained 
narrative will sometimes put a girdle around a host of facts. Internal evi- 
dence conveys the impression that the author has read few sources completely 
through. He seems to have formed his thought by studying secondary author- 
ities, from which he has derived most of his references to sources. Almost 
every quotation from a source has reference to an authority appended to it. 

An example of Mr. Barraclough’s singular use of sources is found on 
pages 14-15 of Volume I. There one reads: “ ‘Even without the judgement of 
the Holy See,’ a contemporary wrote, even without papal intervention the 
attitude of the princes to Henry IV was consistent and justified and their 
claims were substantiated by constitutional Jaw: they might ally with the 
papacy, but they stood fair and square on their own ground, ‘striving to 
realize a policy which was their own.” This is presented as a translation of 
Paul of Bernried’s Vita Greg. VII., cap. 97: “Praeterea liberi homines Hen- 
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ricum eo pacto sibi praeposuerunt in regem, ut electores suos iuste iudicare 
et regali providentia guberfari satageret. Quod pactum ille postea praevari- 
cari et contemnere non cessavit, videlicet quoslibet innoxios tyrannica cru- 
delitate opprimendo ef omnes, quos potuit, christianae religioni repugnare 
constringendo. Ergo et absque sedis apostolicae iudicio principes eum. pro 
rege merito refutare possent, cum pactum adimplere contempserit, quod eis 
pro electione sua promiserat: quo non adimpleto, nec rex esse poterat. Nam 


rex nullatenus esse poterit, qui subditos suos non regere sed in errorem < 


mittere studuerit”. To this citation is appended a reference to F. Kern, 
Gottesgnadentum u. Widerstandsrecht (1914), 202-3, 265. The sophisticated 
ideas and very modern. kind of political terminology employed in this “trans- 
lation” of Paul of Bernried are reflections of Kern’s interpretation of Paul of 
Bernried’s thought. It is certainly not a literal translation. 

University of California. James WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
Héloïse et Abélard. By Evtenne Giison. (Paris: J. Vrin. 1938. Pp. 252. 

30 fr.) 

Héloise: A Biography. By Enio McLxop. (London: Chatto & Windus. 1938. 
Pp. 318. 125. 6d.) 

WHEN a master of many disciplines examines anew a problem that haé 
often attracted the attention of others, significant results may be anticipated. 
In this respect M. Gilson shows himself truly the master. In his skillful 
hands the letters of Abelard and Héloïse are re-examined and placed firmly 
on the high plane where many have insisted they assuredly belong. His 
methods are so sound, so clearly evident, and supported by such depth of 
learning and penetrating insight that at times his book reads as if the 
brilliant Abelard of the schools and Héloïse herself were presenting-——not 
pleading—their own cause. 

On setting out to demonstrate that the correspondence is what it pur- 
ports to be, M. Gilson is very like Abelard the grammarian, only, unlike 
‘Abelard, he is careful not to confuse questions purely grammatical with 
_those requiring treatment appropriate for- other disciplines. In this respect 
his major task is to point out the errors in the brief published by Schmeidler 
in 1913 and in the contentions recently presented by Mlle. Charrier in her 
fine book on Héloise in history and legend. Lack of space prevents comment 
on each chapter, but only a careful reading of Gilson’s volume—with the 
Letteys at hand—will satisfy the curious. 

Though by title this little volume of lectures may seem narrow in concept 
and concerned exclusively with a highly specialized problem, the opposite 
is true. Here is a mine of information, not always new as to fact but new in 
the handling of fact, that will interest every student of the twelfth century 
and of the later Renaissance. Nowhere, to the reviewer’s knowledge, is the 
antique intellectual heritage of Abelard and Héloïse so admirably described 
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and its importance so trenchantly evaluated. Admirable, also, is the author’s 
sympathetic analysis of these two figures as individuals—truly as individual 
as men and women of any age could be. Added as appendixes are two 
lectures, “Le moyen age et le naturalisme antique” and “Philosophie médié- 
vale et humanisme”, which, though composed on other occasions, form an 
integral part of the book as a whole. These should be welcome additions to 
the literature of medieval and Renaissance studies. 

Miss McLeod was evidently at work on her biography of Héloise while 
M. Gilson was writing his lectures, and it is of interest to note their mutual 
agreement on fundamental points. She, too, upholds the theory that the 
Letters are authentic. Well aware that she is dealing with materials often 
annoyingly incomplete, Miss McLeod has, nevertheless, striven to adhere 
strictly to what the sources indicate and has wisely avoided flights of imagi- 
nation into the realm of the probable. Her book is written in clear, graceful 
prose and should attract many readers. : 

Princeton University. l Gray C. Borce. 


.L’Archevéque Eudes Rigaud et la vie de l'église au XIII siècle, d'après le 
“Regestrum visitationum”. Par PIERRE ANDRIEU-GUITRANCOURT, pro- 
fesseur à PUniversité Catholique de Paris. Ouvrage honoré d'une préface 
de S. E. le Cardinal Baudrillart. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1938. Pp. xi, 462. 
8o fr.) 
Tueopore Bonnin’s printing eighty-seven years ago of the Regestrum 

visitationum of Odo Rigaud, one of the most remarkable journals. of all time 

and certainly the most significant single source for the study of the every- 
day affairs-of a great medieval diocese, has led to a series of monographs and 
articles dealing with the material it contains. Economists, social historians, 
and Protestant and Catholic partisans alike have found in the Register ready 
examples to substantiate their conclusions regarding the soundness or the 
unsoundness of monastic life and monastic institutions in the thirteenth 
century. The time has arrived for a synthesis or a definitive study of the 

Register which shall co-ordinate the fair-sized body of scholarly writings 

that has grown without much direction or connection. The present volume 

avowedly attempts such a synthesis. 

Professor Guitrancourt has himself contributed to the monographic liter- 
ature in his treatment of rural deaneries and the rights of archiepiscopal 
visitation in the thirteenth century. He has had long acquaintance with the 
“ Register. His earlier work, however, and his position as professor of canon 
law seem to have given him somewhat the bias of a theologian rather than 
the catholicity of a scholar and make it but natural that the best sections of 
the present volume deal-with subjects of canon law and theology. Chapter 
‘iv, analyzing Rigaud’s councils and synods, is a distinct contribution con- 
cerning the procedúre and accomplishments of these local bodies. The 
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decrees of five synods, not found outside the Register, are here thoroughly 
discussed in the light of the writer’s wide knowledge of canon law and of 
papal decrees. Chapters v-vix present the various aspects of archiepiscopal 
visitations of secular and regular clergy. The point of view here is often 
strictly legal. Chapter xu, “La vie liturgique dans les églises et les monas- 
téres de Normandie”, well repays reading. 

Other portions of the book are less satisfactory. The long discussion of 
crimes and the administration of ecclesiastical justice in the diocese reveals, 
at times, the partisan. The synthesis apparently ignores the work of Coulton, 
Jenkins, Snape, Strayer—in fact, of all the scholars who have written in 
English on the subject. It is not easy to understand a method of synthesis 
which omits even from the bibliography any mention of the work of such 
scholars as Léchaudé d’Anisy, Glorieux, Tillemont, and of the Recueil gén- 
éral, while including works as general as DuCange and Chevalier. 

Several aspects of the life and functions of Rigaud and his diocese, 
portrayed in the Register, find no adequate presentation in the synthesis. 
The subjéct of the archiepiscopal domains, the care of which took much of 
Rigaud’s time, is hardly touched upon, and the whole subject of patronage 
is barely mentioned. Rigaud’s polyptychum, a remarkable medieval business 
record, is ignored completely. The fascinating subject of Rigaud’s constant 
travels and entourage does not receive adequate attention. The chapter con- 
cerned with Rigaud and the countryside is more imaginative than scholarly. 

The book hag merit, but the Register itself is still the best place to meet 
Eudes Rigaud and the thirteenth century religious scene. Professor Guitran- 
court has added another valuable contribution to the Rigaud literature, but 
it can hardly be called a scholarly synthesis, gathering all- the threads and _ 
weaving a many-colored tapestry as such a work should do. 

Hofstra College. Oscar G. DARLINGTON. 
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Machiavelli’s “Prince” and its Forerunners: “The Prince” as a Typical Book 
“de Regimine Principum”. By Arran H. GiıLserr. (Durham: Duke 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xiii, 266. $3.00.) 

THE avowed purpose of the author is “to make Machiavelli somewhat 
more useful to the present age by showing what he meant in his own day” 
(p. v). This he proceeds to do by analyzing The Prince, chapter by chapter 
(pp. 17-230). In connection with each such analysis Dr. Gilbert quotes ex- 
tensively from parallel or contrasting passages in other writings of Machia- 
velli to show the development of his thought. Even more important for the 
student of political theory are the quotations from medieval or Renaissance 
scholars who had composed orthodox essays belonging to the type, de 
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regimine principum. In fact, without them the author could not prove his 
point, which the reviewer feels is amply: substantiated throughout, that The 
Prince, far from being an isolated phenomenon, is an integral part of a long 
chain of writings clearly defined by type. s 

One of the prime theses of Dr. Gilbert is his insistence upon the ortho- 

doxy of The Prince in structure, in topical material, and, to a large extent, in 
treatment, That Machiavelli himself was conscious of the tradition is made 
clear (pp. 6-9, 186). The brief but meaty introduction, “On the History of 
Books of Advice to Princes”, sketches the tradition, with particular reference 
to Italy and the background it formed for Machiavelli. 
_ The originality of The Prince lies in its emphasis upon the verità 
effettuale, the actual state of affairs, in sixteenth century Italian political life. 
The author emphasizes his point throughout the book (e.g., pp. 37, 130, 
158, 160, 162, 219, 221-22, 230) as well as in his compact but excellent con- 
cluding chapter on “The Originality of The Prince”. Much that Machiavelli 
said had already been said; it remained for the Florentine to give a new 
interpretation, a new setting. 

The countless parallels and potential sources quoted in the text are given 
in the original language (except Greek), with translations in the footnotes. 
Inasmuch as the author recognized the inability of the average present-day 

_ scholar to read Renaissance French, Italian, and Latin with ease, and so 
added his careful translations, the reviewer feels that the continuous reading 
of the text would have been facilitated by reversing the play used. 

The author’s proofreading of the hundreds of quotations merits praise, 
though some errors in typography, spacing, and alignment have been noted. 
The composition of the book, the ten-page bibliography, which is provided 
with annotations on dates of composition and first printing of original 
sources, and the eighteen-page index bespeak the scholarship of the author 
and his wide acquaintanceship with the literature pertinent to his subject. 
The five illustrations, selected with discrimination, are an integral part of 
the book. Dr. Gilbert’s work will be useful to students in several fields. It is’ 
a welcome addition to the small number of competent books on the type, 
de regimine principum. 

Washington, D. C. Lester K. Born. 


Pre-Reformation England. By H. Maynarp Smir, Canon of Gloucester. 

(New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xv, 556. $8.00.) 

Tuis work presents a synthetic view of the conditions immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation in England. The period under consideration extends 
from 1509 to 1521, but many excursions are made into earlier times to 
provide essential backgrounds. The first part surveys aspects of thetlife of the 
English people. The state of the church and of religious belief naturally 
receive first consideration, but chapters on economic, social, and political 
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changes are included. The sweep is so broad that the trea:ment of topics is 
somewhat uneven. The author, for example, has not mastered the printed 
evidence concerning “papal exactions”, but he is familiar with recent research 
on the case of Richard Hunne and applies to the topic critical judgments of 
his own. Since he has confined his research primarily to printed materials, 
some of his conclusions may be revised by further study of manuscripts. His 
statements with regard to pluralities provide an illustration. He calls atten- 
tion to the large number of benefices held by Adam de Stratton in the time 
of Edward I, suggests that “two hundred years later things were not much 
better”, provides several examples of individuals who accumulated many 
benefices, and concludes: “such scandals—though there were too many of 
them—had only a temporary and occasional importance” (pp. 33-36). While 
this deduction may be true, it can be accepted only with reservation until the 
evidence contained in papal and episcopal registers has been evaluated. This 
cautidhary comment applies primarily to the chapter on the state of the 
church. The chapters on popular religion and on superstitions and abuses 
rest on types of evidence which are more largely in print and in which the 
author seems to be more at home. They tell an important story with many 
new points of view. They deal more largely with questions of opinion than 
with facts, and the author’s analysis of opinions, both contemporary and 
modern, is particularly valuable. He takes a moderate view and tempers 
many excessive judgments which have been formulated by both Catholics 
and Protestants. « 

In the second part, which is entitled “The Tendencies of the Time Ac- 
counted For”, the development of Lollardy, scholasticism, English mystics, 
popular literature, humanism, and the Catholic reformers is traced. The 
purpose is not to present a history of these movements brt to select such 
aspects of them as help to explain why and how men were thinking of the 
church and religion in the pre-Reformation period. All the evidence on 
Lollardy has not yet come to light, and possibly Canon Smith might have 
revised some of his statements on this subject if he had searched the con- 
temporary episcopal registers to be found within a few miles on either side 
of his own cathedral. The remainder of this section, which is the principal 
portion, contributes much to our better understanding of the causes of the 
Reformation. Among other things, it gives clearer insight into the effects of 
the careers and writings of the English humanists. 

This study of the subject is not definitive. On many phases we still have 
much to learn from unpublished materials. It is an interesting and useful . 
synthesis of the situation in the light of printed sources, and it also advances 
significantly our knowledge of the causes of the Reformation, particularly 
those which relate to thought and opinion. The value of the contribution is 
further enhanced by the impartiality of the treatment accorded a subject 
which has suffered much from prejudice. 

Haverford College. W. E. Lunt. 
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“Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office: Philip 
and Mary. Three volumes. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; New 
York: British Library of Information. 1937; 1936; 1938. Pp. vii, 681; 

_ Vi, 481; vii, 733. $9.00; $7.75; $10.30.) 

Wir these three volumes the official edition of the Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls is complete from the beginning of the reign of Henry III until 
the last year of Mary’s reign, with the exception of the rolls of the reign of - 
Henry VIII, which are incorporated in Letters and Papers for that reign. 
Down to the death of Edward VI every one of these volumes—and they 
aggregate well over fifty—came out under the auspices of Sir H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte during the forty years (1886-1926) when he was deputy keeper of the 
Public Records. Together they constitute a magnificent achievement, and 
students of English history owe him a deep debt of gratitude for them as 
well as for his important work on the great seal, which appeared some thir- 
teen years ago. ` -` 

In the three volumes under review his successor in office, Mr. A. E. 
Stamp, carries on. The pattern defined in the preface to the first volume of 
the patent rolls for Edward III (ed. 1891) remains virtually unchanged, 
though Mr. Stamp has discontinued the previous practice of citing the refer- 
ence to the original warrants for the seal. The documents in abstract form 
are printed in the order in which they are enrolled and not in chronological 
order. Only those issues under the great seal which are enrolled are printed. 
No attempt has been made to discover how complete or how accurate the 
enrollment has been. We could have wished for more, though a critical study 
of the individual entries would have been an endless task. We could cer- 
tainly have wished for some running commentary upon the developing 
history of the great seal and. of the changing practices of chancery with 
reference to issues under the great seal. Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s monograph 
is a brilliant contribution to the subject, but it is hardly more than a bird’s- 
eye view of a vast territory which still needs to be charted with meticulous 
care. i 

Space does not serve to analyze the contents of these three volumes. They 
contain an enormous amount of information about persons, places, offices, 
and officers of the crown, licenses and privileges, sales of crown lands, incor- 
poration of boroughs, etc. Once in a while, particularly in grants of pardon, 
we get a little light upon the details of plots and conspiracies against the 
crown. The pardon roll for the first year of Mary’s reign alone lists nearly 
two thousand grants and includes men as high as the first peer in England . 
and as low as shoemakers and yeomen and even laborers. It is one more’ 
testimony to Mary’s merciful disposition that among the enrollments many 
grants of land appear to the wives and families of condemned traftors—even 
to Sir Thomas Wyatt's widow, even to the Duchess of Northumberland. 

The volumes are separately and very well indexed, both by names of 
persons and of places and, in a rough way, by subjects. Taken altogether, 
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they constitute one of the most important collections of sources on the reign * 
of Mary in print. 3 
University of Pennsylvania. Conyers READ. 
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The Age of Drake. By James A. Witutamson. [The Pioneer Histories, 
edited by V. T. Harlow and J. A. Williamson.] (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1938. Pp. xi, 400. $5.00.) . 

In 1898 Sir Julian Corbett published his two volumes on Drake and the 
Tudor navy. Since then many investigators have been hard at work and 
have turned up new manuscript materials, worked out the main trends of 
general maritime history of the Tudor era, reconstructed. the careers of 
worthies like Hawkins, the two Hakluyts, Grenville, and Frobisher, and 
traced the development not only of commercial theory but also of coloniza- 
tion propaganda. In the elucidation of these problems Dr. Williamson him- 
self has taken a leading part. His monographs on the Cabot voyages and Sir 
John Hawkins (to mention no more) are contributions of first-rate im- 
portance. In The Age of Drake he has set himself the task of putting to- 
` géther into one book the conclusions of.the newer scholarship in the field of 
Tudor maritime history. 

The result is a striking success. Equipped with a giofsuad knowledge 
of the sources, manuscript as well as printed, and possessed of a lively, 
vigorous style, Williamson has produced a volume which will be prized 
equally by the general reader and the special student. It abounds in fresh 
interpretations of well-known facts and is replete with data hitherto hidden 
away in the learned journals. The author has levied a rich tribute far and 
near and from these materials has constructed a splendid narrative, clearly 
and at all times interestingly told. Using the results of later scholarship, . 
Williamson not only tells us what the great sea captains undertook, but he 
explains why they undertook their daring enterprises. He refuses to treat 
maritime developments in vacuo; consistently he integrates sea causes and 
sta exploits with the general political and diplomatic history of the time. 
The cosmographers studied to find oceanic solutions for England’s domestic 
maladjustments. They supplied the plans, and the sea kings tried to realize 
them. This fusion of maritime and domestic considerations gives rich sub- 
stance to the book and marks a great advance over former narratives of the. 
period. It is Williamson’s opinion that the Elizabethan era proper takes 
shape about 1570. It is then that there begins the series of exploits which - 
have so captured the imagination of later times: the daring voyages into the 
Caribbean, Grenville’s proposed expedition into the South Pacific to plant a 
colony on Terra Australis, Raleigh’s entry into Guiana, and the circum- 
navigation of Drake. To each of these episodes the author brings an abun- 
dancé of novel data and an independent, critical point of view. Those who 
wish to know to what degree the older views of well-known episodes-have 
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been modified may turn at once to the author’s chapter on the Armada and 
his two chapters on Drake’s voyage round the World. 

There is no bibliography, but footnotes provide adequate references to 
the materials on which the study is based. A series of excellent sketch maps 
enriches and supplements the text of a book which has done for this genera- 
tion what Drake and the Tudor Navy did for Corbett’s. 

University of Redlands. Furmer Moop. 


Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of Idealism. By M. Me 
Knarren, University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1939. ‘Pp. xii, 555. $4.00.) 

In a sense the subtitle is a misnomer, for this volume is a carefully docu- 
mented and critical study of Tudor Puritanism itself, written from an ob- 
jective point of view, rather than a discussion of idealism during the Refor- 
mation or since. Professor Knappen has stated frankly in his prefaee and 
from ‘time to time in his text his own conviction that Puritanism played a 
vital part in the growth of idealism, but there has been no twisting of the 
narrative to fit a modern point of view which the Tudor Puritans did. not 
understand or approve. This latter fact Professor Knappen keenly realizes 
(p. 350). The book is in no sense a piece of special pleading, and in it 
idealism itself and its history receive very little attention. Two thirds of the 
volume are devoted to a narrative of Tudor Puritanism and the last third 
to a topical analysis of its intellectual, social, and cultural aspects. Essays on 
terminology and on the historiography of Puritanism are appended. The 
footnotes are extended and learned and the bibliography excellent. Professor 
Knappen’s researches have been wide and deep and include German, French, 
and Dutch authorities not always read. 

The most original contribution lies in the working definition of Puri- 
tanism in point of time and in point of opinion. Professor Knappen begins 
his narrative in 1524 with Tyndale and devotes nearly a third of the book to . 
the period prior to 1558. It has not been generally accepted that Puritanism 
in any sense of the term had so early an origin, though many Protestant 
sects claim a continuous history since the Apostles. He has also accepted as 
Puritans an unusually large number of the bishops of .the Established 
‘Church and has included all.other Protestants except the Anabaptists. This 
study of the whole narrative of the Reformation from the point of view of 
Puritanism, this: inclusion of as many personalities as possible, is the most 
original and important contribution of the volume. There was decidedly 
room for a consideration of Puritanism on the broadest possible basis. . 

Early Puritanism Professor Knappen finds was internationalism im oppo- 
sition to nationalism, and it is this aspect which, he feels,. justifies. him in 
classing Tyndale, Cranmer, Hooper, Cox, and many of the Henricians and 
Edwardians as Puritans. He has also emphasized the relation of Puritanism: 
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to medievalism more emphatically than any previous student. While, as he 
realizes, this point of view is not new, he has made much of it and finds the 
asceticism of Tudor Puritans directly related to earlier Roman Catholic 
asceticism, and Purita economic doctrines largely medieval scholasticism 
(pp. 401-24). It is “the general thesis of this work that early Puritanism 
represents rather an intensification and refinement of medieval attitudes 
than an attack upon them”: (p. 451). In order to provide space for the dis- 
cussion of portions of the narrative not formerly treated as Puritan history 
and for the lives of men hitherto not considered Puritans at all or not, rated 
as important in the movement, Professor Knappen was forced to reduce the 
amount of space assigned to the narrative between 1570 and 1604 and to the 
lives and opinions of Cartwright, Travers, and the better-known men. 
Indeed, part of the idea of the book was to give a more adequate idea of 
Richard Greenham, Dudley Fenner, William Perkins, Edward Deering, of 
such early reformers as Robert Barnes and William Turner, and of the 
claims of many Anglicans to be considered Puritans. 

- These contentions, if literally interpreted, totally change the history of 
the English Reformation and of the Puritan movement as hitherto under- 
stood. If Puritanism was a living force before the Reformation and during 
its earliest phases, we have misunderstood the Reformation itself. If so many 
notables of the Established Church were part of the Puritan movement, we 
have not yet grasped the history of the Establishment or of Puritanism. Of 
these implications Professor Knappen is fully aware and is entirely clear that 
‘they depend for their validity on definitions and terminology about which 
dogmatism is impossible. The reviewer does not understand him to propose 
so broad a thesis. He has tried to emphasize certain aspects cf Tudor Puri- 
tanism hitherto not sufficiently stressed, to suggest that certain larger’ and 
broader interpretations and implications of the movement are possible and 
interesting rather than demonstrably true. They seem to him to throw useful 
light upon the history of the Reformation and of Puritanism rather than to 
establish a total change of our conception of either or both. There seem to 
` be no critical problems which Professor Knappen does not appreciate, and 
he is entirely aware ‘that they are impossible of definitive solution. “In strict 
accuracy there were many Puritan spirits but no Puritan spirit” (p. 339); 
there was no “Puritan party” at any date but many Puritan parties constantly 
shifting their ground. Critically examined, no “Tudor Puritanism” ever 
existed as a unified concept. So carefully has he separated facz and opinion, 
so admirable are his discussions of terminology, that the volume seems to 
the reviewer critically defensible. It was a study worth making, and, if its 
true results are tentative and suggestive only, Professor Knappen himself 
has not really claimed more. 

The reviewer nevertheless prefers the older judgments about the move- 
ment. Professor Knappen, for all his caution and reservations, overempha- 
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sizes the roles of the lesser-known men. Few will probably agree with him 
that Dudley: Fenner was a “genius” (p. 372), William Turner “something 
of a genius” (p. 59), Perkins “the Puritan theologian of Tudor times” 
(p. 375). It is not probable that many will feel that'a general brief narrative 
of Puritanism should begin in 1524 or include so many incidents and per- 
sonalities hitherto omitted or subordinated. To claim that internationalism 
was Puritanism is probably to say too much. The medieval aspects of Puri- 
tan thought can easily be exaggerated. 
Washington University. Rotanp G. Usuer. 


The Rise of Puritanism, or the Way to the New Jerusalem as set forth in 
Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John 
Milton, 1570-1643. By Witu1am Hatter, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. viti, 464. 
$4.50.) 

Prorzssor Haller’s book is very valuable in three ways. It eae a 
much needed investigation of Milton’s Puritan background and heritage. 
It comes to grips with (if it does not completely solve) one of the ultimate 
problems of Puritanism—how it shaped public opinion for the revolution. 
It is a pledge of the fruitful alliance of historical and literary studies, whose 
benefits are mutual: to place Milton in his setting is not only to illuminate 
Milton, it is to throw light on features of the age which historians neglect 
at their peril. . 

From Cartwright’s defeat till the Long Parliament the Puritan divines 
gave themselves to the work of evangelization, the preaching of a body of | 
doctrine and a way of life. Concerned less with society than with the indi- 
vidual, they were “physicians of the soul”. Nor were they isolated practi- 
tioners, but a “spiritual brotherhood”, trained at and directed from Cam- 
bridge. Of their sermons and other works of edification (listed in a useful 
bibliography) Professor Haller has an unrivaled knowledge; and from these 
he convincingly sets forth the Puritan epic of the spiritual life, of Christian 
“wayfaring and warfaring”, with illustrations from Puritan biography (to 
which a second bibliography is devoted). The Puritan divines were studious 
to address the common man and boasted of their simple and spiritual 
preaching as opposed to the human wit and learning of the Anglican pulpit. 
Not that simplicity and spirituality connoted the merely prosaic. There was 
a “rhetoric of the spirit”, but it was based on the Bible and drew its “light- 
some similitudes” from the things of every day. 

By its preaching Puritanism gained its hold on the middle and lower 
orders of society and fostered a more democratic spirit than its basic doc-- 
trines would seem to warrant or its official attitude countenanct. All along 
the line it not only achieved its goal but overshot its mark. By preaching the 
-sfliciency of grace it bred unawares a contempt for learning. By its appeal 
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to the experience and conscience of the individual it encouraged in extrav- 
agant degree the individualism latent in all forms of Protestantism. By 
picturing the glories of the New Jerusalem and the assured triumph of the 
Saints it prepared for “the utopianism (and specifically for the millen- 
arianism) of the 1640’s and 50’s. By presenting the Saints as God’s elect and 
at the same time urging all men to make sure that they were of the number 
it undermined its own principle of an aristocracy of grace grounded: on 
divine election and pointed to a democratic form of salvation in which all 
might participate if they would. By demonstrating the power of the pulpit 
the ministers finally attracted to that eminence the unordained, and by call- 
ing in the press to supplement uttered sermons with printed they unwit- 
tingly nourished their chief rival and one impossible to control. Ministerial 
control was of the essence of the postponed (but not abandoned) Presby- 
terian scheme of reform. It failed, and the ministers found that they were 
to reap* the whirlwind. 

But before that day the cause was to suffer under the repressive hand of 
Laud. And here Milton comes upon the scene. Destined for a place in the 
“spiritual brotherhood”, he found himself “church-outed by the prelates” 
and turned to the poetry instead of the rhetoric of the spirit. This does not - 
(nor would Professor Haller seek to make it) explain the whole of Milton 
the poet, but it brings into relief the fact that from the beginning Milton’s 
poetry presented inter alia the Puritan epic of the spiritual life, of Christian 
wayfaring and warfaring. Meanwhile Milton exemplifies the transference 
of the spirit generated by the Puritan pulpit to the struggle for reformation, 
root and branch, and ultimately for a liberty that was to`wreck the Presby- 
terian dream. In addition Professor Haller deals with the careers to 1643 of 
the agitators Prynne and Bastwick and of such sectaries as William Kiffin, 
Hanserd Knollys, and above all John Lilburne (to whose writings he devotes 
the third of the bibliographies); he re-examines the earlier pamphlets in- 
cluded in his Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (1934), by Lord 
Brooke and William Walwyn (for whom his regard seems to us excessive), 
by John Goodwin (who turns the power of the pulpit to the direct incite- 
ment of armed rebellion), and by Henry Parker (in whose appeal to the 
law of nature Professor Haller now detects a closer relation to the Puritan 
appeal to conscience). Thus the stage is set for the later developments of. 
Puritan thought. 

Professor Haller’s treatment is not equally inclusive and conclusive at 
all points. The limitation is,self-imposed. It springs from his refusal to 
pursue the Puritan mind into what he regards as the mere technicalities of 
doctrine. But he has a clear sense of the continuity of Puritanism and boldly 
asserts that the elements common to the Puritan right, center, and left are 
more important than their (still highly important) differences. In this he 
runs counter to a good many historians and is in our opinion profoundly 
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correct. As a result the reader, if he chooses and is duly equipped, can 


simply add what Professor Haller omits. He*can remind himself of the 
shaping influence of a figure like William Ames, not as preacher but as 
theologian; he can pursue such doctrinal issues as that of Christian liberty; 
he can examine the all-important theories of church government and of the 
relation of the church and the world. But in the case of the problem, more 
acute after 1643, of the transition from the Calvinistic ideal of theocracy, 
or at least-of an aristocracy of grace, to the democracy of the Puritan left, 
Professor Haller is led, by his minimizing of the influence of doctrine, to 
propose too facile a solution. There was, he holds, a retreat from, even a 
reaction against, the extreme Calvinistic position with its sharp discrimina- 
tion of the elect and the reprobate. This is true; indeed there was some 
retreat from the very idea of dogma. But at best it furnishes only a partial 
explanation of the transition to libertarian and democratic ideas in the 
secular field. And Professor Haller overlooks the fact that if in-some quarters 
there was a cutting of the Calvinistic knot, in others there was a tightening 
of it. Roger Williams suggests the incompleteness of Professor, Haller’s ex- 
planation. No one more liberal and democratic in secular politics than he, 


- and no one more rigorously Calvinistic! Even if in many more instances than 


we can safely assume the Calvinistic basis was modified, so long as the 
church or sect was envisaged as composed of the converted alone the barrier 
to general democracy stood unshaken—at least while the majority of men 
were still unconverted. Milton became an Arminian, but with no increase 
whatsoever of democratic principle. The solution lies elsewhere. Not until, 
as in Williams and the Levellers, the division is clearly recognized between 
the order of grace and the order of nature, not until direct inference from” 
the first to the second has been replaced by the subtler influence of analogy 


- alone, can the Puritan church or sect minister unequivocally to the growth 


of the democratic spirit in politics. 
University College, Toronto. A. S. P. WOODHOUSE. 
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Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism. By Cuartes WooLsey Cote, 
George D. Olds Professor of Economics, Amherst College. Two volumes. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 532; 675. $10.00.) 
Tuis is a vast repertory of knowledge. The first 277 pages are concerned 

with developments before Colbert and give a detailed description of each 

particular pamphlet or project, frequently, even in cases when nothing came 
out of it, running into many pages. After an interesting and well-made 
chapter on Colbert the different fields of his activity are given in long chap- 
ters under the following headings: Commerce; The East India Company; 

Colonies; Manufactures; More Manufactures; Regulation of Industry; In- 

ternal Development. The text winds up with a brief chapter entitled “After- 

thoughts and Conclusions” and is followed by some appendixes. Charters, 
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privileges, regulations, etc. are summarized in the text, article by article, 
often in small type, running sometimes to ten pages, always in English; even 
if, for example, two trading company charters contain almost identical stipu- 
lations, each is treated separately, and the monotonous privileges are likewise 
repeated for each ‘particular industrialist. Nobody could complain of a 
meagerness of detailed information in this book. 

The author is right in stressing the fact that previous contributions, 
accessible in English and devoted specifically’ to Colbert, have been insig- 
nificant; when compared with them his book marks a great advance. On 
the other hand, the literature in French has been overflowing and far from 
confined to monographs and articles; some recent works cover the whole 
field, and many cover particular sections of it. Of course there are cases when 
Professor Cole is able to offer some new illustrations; but anything changing 
our view of any aspect of the subject I have been unable to find in his book. 
This is not at all the fault of the author, who on the contrary merits praise 
for not sacrificing truth to attempts at originality. It seems, however, to show 
that what is now needed is not a hunt for details as such, unconnected with 
clearly conceived problems; that phase should now be finished. Not a few 
of the manuscript sources quoted in this book have already been published; 
for example, a regulation of the labor conditions at one of the manufactures 
royales, here rendered in English in more than two pages of small print after 
a manuscript source (II, 453- is printed in full in such an easily acces- 
sible work a geen des classes ouvrières et de indata en 
France avant 1789 (II, 423-26), though this seems to have escaped the 
author. Professor Cole modestly disclaims a belief that his book should be 
“complete and definitive”; but it is with some misgiving that one would 
look forward to a book, say, of at least double the size of this one, purporting 
to repair this defect; it would probably conceal the woods completely behind: 
the trees. For, it must be said, there are in this well-documented and learned 
book few attempts at solutions of central problems. This is due to a number 
of “limitations, no doubt inteftional. 

First, even the relation between the effort of Colbert and what went 
before is obscured through the amount of detail overlaying the treatment of 
the pre-Colbert period. Secondly, and much more important, very little is 
seen against a general European background. If mercantilism is anything, it 
is something belonging to the general history of Europe; unless this is borne 
in mind, an evaluation of Colbert’s ideas and activities becomes difficult, if 
not impossible. What is described in minute detail in this book may be some- 
thing specific to France or, again, something common to many countries, 
while this distinction is not made clear except in a very few cases. Further, 
the standard: for judgments is lacking when, for instance, the shallow and 
declamatory early French writers on economics are not compared with their 
foreign, mostly English and Dutch, contemporaries. Terminology also takes 
very little account of both contemporary and later literature on mercantilism, 
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as when “bullionism” is, without an explanation, made to stand for a love 
of precious metals generally, not for attempts*at preventing their export. 
These are only instances of what pervades the whole book. 

Next, the very high opinion Professor Cole hold$ of the achievements of 
Colbert and the relative position of France needs to be backed in many ways. 
Among the most valuable documents found by the author are statistics of 
French manufactures, 1692-93; but these, given in an appendix, are not at 
all utilized in the text. It is also unfortunate that the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Nef concerning industrial developments in England and France are 
not confronted with the conclusions reached in this book, as they go in an 
opposite direction, at least to some extent. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, hardly any light is thrown upon 
the economic character of the developments described. This would have 
required something more than an abundance of external facts. Facts must 
be sifted, and the right sort of facts must be hunted out, in order tg show 
how far the innovations of Colbert’s time contributed to long-time develop- 
ments of industry and commerce or, on the contrary, retarded them. The 
author speaks of “industrialism” and “industrial productivity” instead of 
investigating their specific meaning. There are, to give but one instance, only 
very scanty references to the spread of industry over the countryside and the 
relation of the regulation of industry to it. 

There is an important exception to a great deal of this in the ten pages 
devoted to “afterthoughts and conclusions”, Here we have añ independent 
and suggestive little chapter, showing that the author has thought over at 
least some of the problems here indicated. But Professor Cole, with great 
candidness, warns ‘his readers that some of his conclusions “have only a 
tenuous foundation”. It is submitted that the preceding 1100 pages should 
have been utilized to strengthen the foundations, nay, that the whole book 
should have had for its object to lead up to conclusions. 

The reader will understand that these criticisms come from a reviewer 
who differs from the author as to what a book of this sort ought to aim at, 
and that they do not imply any lack of the regard that should always be had 
for an energetic and successful pursuit of knowledge. 

Institute of Economic History, Stockholm University. 

Evi F. HECKSCHER. 


Guide to English Commercial Statisties, 1696-1782. By G. N. Crarx, Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With a Catalogue of Materials by Barbara M. Franks. 
(London: Royal Historical Society. 1938. Pp. xvi, 211.) 

The English Coasting Trade, 1600-1750. By T. S. Wiutan, University of 
Manchester. (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 
233. 108. 6d.) 

Tue first of these two books is one of the most important recent contri- 
butions to the field of eighteenth century British economic history. The mass 
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of trade statistics for the period, their scattered location, and ignorance of 
the circumstances of their compilation and therefore of their value and the 
uses to which they might be put have hitherto presented practical difficulties 
in the way of their cdtrect study. This volume should encourage serious 
investigations in this subject, simplify‘research procedure, and make possible 
more accurate knowledge of eighteenth century trade and commercial policy. 

The first part of the Guide is devoted largely to an examination of the 
office of inspector general of imports and exports and the value and use of 
its accounts. Shorter descriptions of three other sources of trade statistics 
complete this section. The second part consists of the appendix of docu- 
ments which in general illustrate the nature of the inspector general’s office 
‘and the difficulties involved in its business. The catalogue of statistical 
materials constitutes the last division. Those parts of the book which will 
doubtless prove of- the greatest value to scholars are the catalogue and the 
discussjon of the records emanating from the inspector general’s office. The 
catalogue provides a chronological guide to the inspector general’s, ledgers 
of imports and exports, to sources of trade abstracts arranged under coun- 
tries without specifying goods, and to manuscript and printed sources of 
returns relating to particular countries or commodities. 

There are a few minor blemishes in an otherwise admirable text. The 
statement, for example, of post-Union Scottish customs administration 
(p. 41) is misleading; a constitution was not “of the customs commissioners” 
(p. 47) but was a treasury instrument; the motive in the establishment of 
the inspectorship of exchequer books was primarily fiscal (pp. 53-54); as 
indicated by the original constitution of June 24, 1712, T.11/xv, 423-425. 
A few errors do not, however, i impair a learned and able treatment of a 
difficult subject. 

As the first detailed account of the English coasting trade for the period 
1600-1750 Mr. Willan’s book is welcome. It contains much valuable ma- 
terial bearing largely on the general organization of this trade, the traffic in 
tife three most important divisions of commodities, and the coastwise com- 
merce of the east, south, and west ports, respectively—with particular atten- 
tion to the kinds and quantities of goods in which their shipping was con- 
centrated and the tendencies of their trade during the period. Unfortunately 
the volume bears some marks of hurried composition. Proper synthesis and 
interpretation are lacking. At the same time, generalizations based on too 
few or minute instances appear. The book is carefully documented, how- 
ever, and will prove of assistance to scholars. . 

Princeton, New Jersey. ExizaBeTrH Hoon Caw ey. 


Cromwell’s Understudy: The Life and Times of General John Lambert 
and the Rise and Fail of the Protectorate. By Wiiuiam Hargutrr Daw- 
son. (London: William Hodge and Company. 1938. Pp. 464. 155.) 
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Cromwell's Captains. By C. E. Lucas Putturs. (London: William Heine- ` 

mann. 1938. Pp. ix, 426. 16s.) 9 

By a curious coincidence, not unusual in historical work, after long and 
‘undeserved neglect General John Lambert has suddenly achieved the dis- 
tinction of having two studies of his career and character appear simultane- 
ously; and, to make the coincidence still more striking, the conclusions of 
the two writers are curiously alike in most of the problems with which they 
have to deal. It is true that Mr. Phillips has, in addition to his study of 
Lambert, essays on Hampden, Blake, and Skippon, but a full third of his 
volume: is devoted to what Mr. Dawson calls “Cromwell’s Understudy”, 
and this forms, with the account of the little-known activities of Skippon, 
the bulk of his contribution to the history of the Puritan Revolution and its 
heroes. In the somewhat bitter words of his introduction he states: “In a 
nation that has forgotten how to pray and does not want to fight, in a_ 
system of administration in which the clerks of ‘admiralty, of army, of 
education, of trade, of colonial government, seek to hamper rather than to 
help the men who have an active duty to perform, we have something to 
learn from these men who, for all their high-pitched stridulations and for 
all their straining after precise focussings of the unsearchable, were never- 
theless united by a singleness of purpose and inspired with a lively zeal for 
the ungrudging service of God’s People.” 

It is, perhaps, significant that at this precise point in the history of Great 
Britain there should appear not only four studies of Oliver Cromwell but 
others on. his supporters and colleagues. Hugh Peter and William Prynne 
have been the subjects of monographs within recent years, and Henry Ireton, 
who of them all best deserves a full-length biography, will presently, it is 
understood, have that distinction. So, little by little, we shall arrive at a 
broader and deeper conception of the first great modern revolutionary 
leaders and their time. ` 

The two volumes under discussion have one thing in common besides 
their choice of subject and their virtual agreement on most points. They are 
interesting reading. Without descending to the levels of some recent “popu- 
lar” biography, they present a clear and generally vivid picture of their 
subjects and their period. They are not free from minor errors, none of 
which, so far as one reader is concerned, greatly affect the truth of the 
general picture. Of Hampden there was—and is—little new to be said; 
and Mr. Phillips’s observation that Blake is little known to the “general © 
reader”, while no doubt correct, does something less than credit to the 
numerous studies of Blake which have appeared in recent years and which 
are included in Mr. Phillips’s bibliography. On the other hand this is the 
longest study which has yet appeared of Skippon and at long last gives that 
stout soldier his due. 

But it is Lambert who is the real hero of both volumes, and in each 
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study, apart from the unusually good accounts of Inverkeithing, the main 
contribution is in that obscure period which followed the death of the 
protector. For the first time it is possible to trace with some degree of satis- 
faction the tortuous and complicated series of events which filled the brief 
and uneasy period of Richard Cromwell’s rule—or rather-his occupancy of 
the office of protector. The full story of that transition from protectoral to 
royal power remains to be written in its entirety, but there has so far 
appeared no study of it comparable to these. 

The two books are of different character, yet each in its way supplements 
the other. Mr. Phillips’s essays are good reading and good history; but Mr. 
Dawson’s solid contribution leaves little or nothing left to be said on Lam- 
bert. Well documented, enriched by the publication for the first time of 
Lambert’s correspondence insofar as it remains, with ample background 
and historical perspective, it is in nearly every respect what such a biography 
* should be. ` 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. W. C. ABBOTT. ` 


The Diary of John Milward, Esq., Member of Parliament for Derbyshire, 
September, 1666, to May, 1663. Edited with some Notes and an Intro- 
duction on his Life by Carotine- Rossins. (Cambridge: University 
Press;.New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. ci, 349. $5.50.) 

Ir is regrettable that there are available so few adequate accounts of the 
daily business of the house of commons of the Cavalier Parliament. We 
have Andrew Marvell’s letters to his constituents (1660-78), the more valu- 
able collection by Anchitell Grey (1667-94), and a few other sources of 
slighter value. But there is much we should like to know about the house 
in this period that none of these tells us. The parliamentary diary here 
reviewed has therefore great historical value in that it gives an- unusually 
complete account of the business of the house for a period of interest to 
students of many aspects of English history. 

” John Milward, M. P. for Derbyshire from 1666 to 1670, represents the 
point of view of the country gentry who had fought for the king in the civil 
war. Because, presumably, he was a new member, Milward tells us a great 
deal about the minutiae of procedure in the house. His Diary is a mine of 
information as to what was done as well as what was said. He reports 
speeches nowhere else recorded and. does so in enough detail to show: us 
something of the factional lines then appearing in the Cavalier Parliament. 
He speaks of “the old Parliament gang” and the “Royal Party” (p. 16; see 
also pp. 20 and 29). There is new material to be gleaned on the impeach- , 
ment of Clarendon and a great deal on the investigation into the conduct of 
the war. Milward, incidentally, cites in detail testimony given by Samuel 
Pepys concerning the payment of seamen during the war (pp. 207-209). 

The Diary gives us what seems to be an accurate description not only of 
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what was done in the house but also of how it was done. For this reason it 
will be of interest to students of the procedure of the commons. What we 
learn from Milward confirms our knowledge of proçedure derived from the 
Journals and from the various tractates. It is rather disappointing, however, 
to find him commenting so little on the subject of procedure. We should 
have liked to know a new member’s opinion of the way in which the house 
conducted its business. Yet we get much interesting incidental information. 

Milward complains, as have other parliamentarians, of “many speeches 
made to no great purpose” (see p. 23). The “carelessness of the tellers” by 
which Milward’s.side lost a vote in a division is described (p. 26). There is 
a report of a discussion about the procedure to be used against a member, 
Mr. Whorwood, who was tactless enough to remark: “When we have raised 
the King’s supply we may go home like fools, as we came” (p. 41).-The 
Diary indicates that business sometimes pressed on the house in the seven- 
teenth century as it does in the twentieth (pp. 50, 54). The complaint, so 
common in reports of parliamentary business, that important motions are 
frequently decided “in’a very thin House”, is found here also (p. 238). 
Altogether, this Diary helps us to see the seventeenth century house as it was 
and to understand better, as Dr. Robbins expresses it, “Parliament and its 
interest to a seventeenth century country gentleman” (p. viii). 

In addition to the Diary there are two appendixes, one containing eleven 
speeches, never before printed, by Sir John Holland delivered, in the years 
1666-68, and the other containing notes, attributed to Arthur Capel, on the 
debates in October and November, 1667. The editor’s introduction gives an 
account of the diarist and his career and a valuable, though general, discus- 
sion of the contents and character of the Diary. In addition there is a very 
detailed calendar of parliamentary business during the period reported by 
Milward and an ‘alphabetical check list of all persons mentioned in the 
Diary. The editor has evidently taken great care to make this valuable his- 
torical document as’ seiyicrabls as possible to other students in the field. 

Atlanta. ‘CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMS. 


The Jacobite Court at Rome in 1719, from Original Documents at Fetter- 
cairn House and at Windsor Castle. Edited by Henrrerta Tay cer. [Pub- 
lications of the Scottish History Society.] (Edinburgh: Printed at the 
University Press by T. and A. Constable for the Society. 1938. Pp. vii, 
261.) 

Unoer this title Miss Tayler has edited a number of documents dealing 
with the events which led to the withdrawal of Lord Forbes of Pitsligo from 
the Jacobite Court in 1719. The documents fall into two parts. The first part 
consists of Pitsligo’s own “Narrative” of these events taken from the Clinton 
Manuscripts at Fettercairn House, a narrative which leaves the impression 
of a loyal and upright if slightly long-winded and pernickety gentleman. The 
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second part consists of extracts from the Stuart Papers at Windsor and con- 
tains, firstly, an apologia by James Murray, a confidant of the pretender, and, 
secondly, a more ‘detailed account by the Earl of Mar, the pretender’s secre- 
tary of state, of such of these events as concerned himself. This second con- 
tribution is, perhaps, the more valuable since, while the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission has published séven volumes of the calendars of the 
Windsor Papers, the last of these, which“appeared_in 1923 (the printing of 
the text was finished in 1g15), contains no material of later date than 
December, 1718. 

Belonging as it does to the minutiae of Jacobite history, this is not a 
book which will command a wide circle of readers. It is a record of perhaps 
not very important loyalties and jealousies, but, as Miss Tayler reminds us, 
“All the refugees wrote too much; it was one of their few occupations”. 
Jacobite gossip was, in itself, no worse than Whig gossip. It is only because 
we kn&w that theirs was never to be more than the shadowy simulacrum of 
a court and that, for this coterie of exiles, the day of restoration was never 
to dawn, that the story of their intrigues—what Mar called “this fruitful 
world of stories”—seems so stamped with futility. 

Miss Tayler takes the most unfavorable view of that uncertain character, 
Mar, and it would be interesting to know upon what grounds she pro- 
nounces so confidently that Bolingbroke was judged “quite rightly” to have 
done less than his duty in supporting the Jacobite uprising of 1715. In 
general, however,-her judgments are as fair as they are happy, and how 
happy they are can be seen from her description of the pretender as “that 
perennially depressed and somewhat lymphatic monarch”. 

The editing of the two sets of documents has been extremely well done, 
and the introductions to them are models of clarity and conciseness. 

‘The University of Manitoba. ; H. N. FIELDHOUSE. 


Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights, 1739-1763. By Ricard Pares, Fellow 
” of All Souls- College. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. 

vii, 323. $7.00.) 

Mr. Pares’s theme is the development of prize law, culminating in the 
Rule of War of 1756 and the doctrine of continuous voyage. The conse- 
quences for Britain’s international relations are narrated in a chapter on 
“The Diplomacy of Neutral Rights”, disclosing the genesis of the movement 
for armed neutrality. 3 

The book opeñs with chapters on privateering and prize courts. Exami- 
nation of a multitude of cases reveals how little control executive authority 
had over privateers. The validity of prizes and the distribution thereof was 
determined by due process of law. Over the navy itself, as far as prizes were 
concerned, the crown seemed almost impotent. An act of 1708 prevented 
executive interference with prizes even when justice or diplomacy required 
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it. Privateers took about half the prizes, but malpractice often turned a 
public service into a private racket. An act of 1759 forbade privateers to 
accept ransom and restored to the admiralty power 4o revoke commissions. 
Questions of prize or no prize were cognizable solely in admiralty. or vice- 
admiralty courts, a prerogative sometimes challenged by common law and 
chancery courts. Admiralty courts were generally free from interference, 
but the possibility of governmental influence inhered in the power of ap- 
pointment, recommendation of procedure, declaration of a law or treaty or 
policy to be observed, orders-in-council, and executive instructions to priva- 
teers and. implicitly to courts. Pitt felt no qualms about exerting executive 
influence on courts: “It would not be amiss”, he once wrote to the admiralty, 
“to transmit the King’s pleasure to the judge without any loss of ‘time, 
quoting Mr. Pitt for so doing, let the effect be what it will.” Nevertheless, 
an analysis of sittings of the prize appeals court from 1742 to 1762 shows 
that ministers were loath to attend and made no attempt to influencé deci- 
sions. Court procedure was sometimes -appalling, particularly in colonial 
trials: unfounded presumptions and flimsy evidence and appraisals were 
admitted, and legal ignorance, delays, fees, and bribes were scandalous. 

Mr. Pares recognizes that despite traditions of judicial impartiality, 
national interest, particularly in regard to trade to the New World, had a 
great effect on the interpretation of neutral rights, whatever their sanctions. 
National interest proved a solvent of the “free ships, free goods” principle 
of previous treaties. Mr. Pares contends, in opposition to C. J. Kulsrud 
(Maritime Neutrality to 1780, Boston, 1936), that it was in the American 
trades in the mid-eighteenth century, and not earlier, that the Rule of 1756! 
took its rise: “the two great colonial wars of the middle of the eighteenth- 
century introduced: this new element into international prize law just be-’ 
cause they were colonial wars”. The doctrine-of continuous voyage was 
rooted in the same struggle. A new apologetic, or mythology of imperialism, 
emerged to clothe the new doctrines; it was given classic expression by Lord 
Stowell, who had studied carefully opinions of judges of the 1740’s. Neutrals 
were enraged by the destruction of rights to participate in French carrying 
trade in wartime. France fanned their discontent and tried in vain to 
organize a maritime league, a prelude which deepens our understanding of 
armed neutrality in 1780 and 180r. 

The author handles an impressive mass of admiralty decisions and diplo- 


‘matic manuscripts with scrupulous care, a discriminating sense of the 


significant, maturity of judgment, and clarity of style. This volume and his 
War and Trade in the West Indies (Oxford, 1936) prove Mr. Pares a reliable 
authority on international relations in the eighteenth century. 

Pomona College. Frank W. PITMAN. 
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L'organisation corporative de la France d'ancien régime. Par Fr. Oxivrer- 
Martin, membre de l'Institut, professeur à la Faculté de Droit de Paris. 
(Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 1938. Pp. xiii, 565. 80 fr.) 

Tuts latest volume by an’ eminent historian of French law sheds new 
light upon the history of French gilds and their relation to the monarchy 
of the old regime. Olivier-Martin defines a gild as “un type d'organisation 
sociale où des groupements obligatoires basés sur la profession ont dans 
lEtat un rôle reconnu et jouissent de certaines prérogatives pour accomplir 
leurs fins” (p. ix). By this juridical approach he clarifies the distinction 
between a corps and, respectively, a communauté, an ordre, a compagnie, 
a collége, a confrérie, and a syndicat. He excludes from this study nonpro- 
fessional corps. 

The first seven chapters survey the historical development of nearly all 
gilds or types of gilds. The inclusion of universities, chambers of commerce, 
and French traders with the Levant attest the inclusiveness of the survey. 
Olivier-Martin adds new considerations on craft gilds to the authoritative 
work of Etienne Martin Saint-Léon, L’histoire des corporations de métiers 
(Paris, 1922). His distinction between the métier juré, métier réglé, métier 
érigé en offices, métier libre, and métier fédéré, as forms of corporative 
organization, merits attention. 

The most significant contribution of the book is a summary of the theory 
of corporative organization of the ancien régime (ch. vit). There is a care- 
ful analysis of the, prerogatives which endow a gild with a public character. 
Among these the two most important are the right to sue in court as a cor- 
porate group and the right to make statutes binding upon the members. 
Olivier-Martin suggests that the functioning of the former as a limitation 
upon royal power and the relation of the latter to common law have not 
been adequately investigated. The author contends that the gilds were semi- 

“public organs, distinct from the individual masters who composed them. 

This is obviously true of lawyers and corps of petty officials, but he argues. 

that it is true also of commercial and craft gilds. The evidence for craft gilds 

is not altogether convincing, and one may question whether such duties as 
policing river navigation, supervision of weights and measures, or a specific 
role in local law enforcement were not the exception rather than the rule. 

The theory of the relation of gilds to the monarch under the old regime 
is an enlargement of the principles outlined- by the author in 1932 in his 
Précis de Vhistoire du droit français. According to this theory, the monarch 
served to unite France and to maintain an equilibrium between the cor- 
porative groups, which were intermediate between the individual and the 
king; gild prerogatives tempered royal absolutism. Historians may challenge 
Olivier-Martin’s interpretation of the royal issuance of lettres de maitrise as 
being not a financial expedient but a corrective to gild monopoly—one of 
the measures to maintain an equilibrium in the ancien régime. 
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- Chapter rx on the decline and suppression of the gilds is an enlargement 
of an article by the author which was published i in a collection of studies in 
1937 (L'organisation corporative du moyen âge à Ig fin de l'ancien régime, 
in Recueil de travaux, Université de Louvain, série 2, fascicule 44). Al- 
though political philosophers of the eighteenth century acquiesced in inter- 
mediate agencies in the state, economists misunderstood the old“tegime and, 
without consciously desiring an individualistic regime, helped to undermine 
the old regime by their attack on gilds. In suppressing the gilds Turgot was 
a political revolutionary, and their reconstitution was consistent with the 
traditional corporative monarchy. Olivier-Martin notes the absence of direct 
attacks on gilds in 1788 and 1789. According to him the real reason for the 
suppression during the Revolution was not abuses in the gild regime but the 
incompatibility of corporative organization with the individualist regime set 
up by the Revolution. 

Olivier-Martin should be cdmmended for his use of recent monographic 
material, but in a book of over five hundred pages a bibliography is essential. 
The author indicates where sufficient monographic material is lacking, and 
this should lead to future research along many lines. Evidence drawn from, 
Parisian gilds outweighs citations from provincial cities of France. Although 
Olivier-Martin utilizes eighteenth century developments, further study of 
the decline of the gilds might lead to modifications of his theories. The most 
serious gap is from the reconstitution of the gilds in 1777 until their sup- 
pression. This period has long been neglected, and theeauthor makes no 
attempt to discover new material. Was this a period of dissolution of the 
corporative organization of the old regime? Was the regime being trans- 
formed almost imperceptibly so that the king no longer represented the 
general welfare and was no longer maintaining an.equilibrium among the 
corps? 

The gild theory of the old regime has significance for contemporary 
France. Olivier-Martin asserts that corporative organizations reappeared in 
the late nineteenth century and implies that the Republican government has 
not always successfully defended public interest against the private interests 
of the new professional corps. He is an advocate of the corporative regime, 
for he feels that it will guarantee public welfare better than either a repub- 
lican democracy based upon ‘individual rights or a totalitarian absolutism. 
This volume should provoke research and discussion. 

Hunter College.” Beatrice F. HysLor. 


France: A History of National Economics, 1789-1939. By SHEPARD Ban- 
crorr Croucu, Columbia University. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1939. Pp. ix, 498. $3.50.) 

“Tue main issue of a history of national economics must be to determine 
the good of public, policy as regards economics, to chronicle the measures 
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that have been taken to attain that goal, and to analyze the effects of these 
measures.” In these words ‘Professor Clough in his last chapter, entitled 
“Recapitulation”, defines the purpose of his book. But it is more than this 
definition implies. The author is keenly interested in political as well as 
economic theory and is thoroughly familiar with the political history of 
France. The long “Bibliography and Notes” shows the depth and thorough- 
ness of his research and is quite as interesting to the scholar as the text. 

Dr. Clough’s thesis, of which the book is full from start to finish, is the 
rise of economic nationalism to complete and unquestioned supremacy in the 
world of the twentieth century. The reviewer. does not question this thesis, 
but he believes that the historian’s mission is to judge with impartiality the 
events and policies he records and the men who carried them out. He feels 
also that we should not repudiate the past without giving our reasons and 
that, perhaps, a slight expression of regret would be seemly. It seems to him 
that Br. Clough has accepted national economics, which includes a high 
protective tariff, with somewhat unholy joy and without a single glance 
backward at the ideas of free trade which were so freely taught in our youth 
by men who were far from purely classical. 

The author has spent much time in France‘and clearly knows the coun- 
try well and some of its leading citizens. His whole book shows his keen 
appreciation of French character and temperament as well as his knowledge ` 
of French history, yet he scarcely mentions the geography of France. It 
seems to the reviewer that the unfortunate situation of most French seaports 
with regard to markets and industrial regions goes far to ‘explain the weak- 
ness shown at all times by French shipping. The author shows clearly the 
weakness of the French merchant marine and the repeated efforts made by 
the government to overcome it, and he admits that they failed in great part, 
yet he does not clearly show why. 

Dr. Clough tells us that France under Colbert adopted a definite policy 
of working for national self-sufficiency, and he describes brilliantly the 
economic principles and facts involved. Is it not also, however, of great im- 
portance that at that time, when a choice of policy was still possible, France 
was ruled by Louis XIV, who preferred Continental domination and war 
to security and peace at home and the development of a colonial empire? 
Does not this help to explain why France remained relatively weak com- 
mercially? And had a different policy been followed, might not the handicap 
of the French seaports have been partly overcome? : 

In his analysis of the measures taken to attain the goals of French public 
policy Dr. Clough is always sound and scholarly, and frequently his inter- 
pretation is inspiring as well as lucid, as in his summary of the Napoleonic 
period. But he is less successful in his analyses of economic measures, and ` 
because òf his complete approval of protection he sometimes refrains from 
necessary criticism or praise. It is true that the sources of evidence on French 
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industry are frequently amazingly difficult to find, largely because the French. 


writers themselves have been chiefly technician’ or legally trained admin- 
istrative officials, or else they have been rural idealists writing from their 
country estates about industrial questions of which they had little personal 
knowledge. Bibliographies are seldom very helpful here, and evidence is 
frequently so scattered as to make the search for it séem: hopeless. Yet it is 
disappointing that Dr. Clough has not tried harder to find it because his 
book is so unusually good that he arouses almost unreasonable expectations 

_ in the mind of the reader. 

‘The reviewer ‘feels, finally, that Dr. Clough has not shown clearly the 
price paid for protection. He has tried to show the results of protection, and 
where he has failed in this it has been because a clear explanation was im- 
possible, or because there was not enough factual evidence. But he has not 
shown how the failure to apply adequately the spur of foreign competition 
to French industry has weakened it and prevented progress by making it 
appear unnecessary to work for it. Dr. Clough’s view seems to be that the 
liberal tariff policy of the Second Empire was regrettable but, fortunately, 
did little harm. The reviewer believes that it did much good and that in the 
earlier period, that of the Monarchie censitaire, the rigidly high tariff seri- 
ously delayed the industrial development of France. 

The University of Michigan. i ARTHUR L. Dunyam. 
England’s Years of Danger: A New History of the World War, 1792-1815, 

dramatised in’ Documents. By PauL Friscuauer. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1938. Pp. xvii, 342. $2.75.) 

The French Revolution as told by Contemporaries. By E. L. Hiccrs, 
Arkansas State Teachers College. Under the Editorship of William L. 
Langer, Coolidge Professor of History, Harvard University. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. x, 463. $2.75.) 

Tue trend toward presenting or “dramatizing” history by- well-choseg 
excerpts from contemporary documents is again emphasized by the publica- 
tion recently of four works of this character in modern European history—: 
the two volumes here under review, Langsam’s excellent collection of Docu- 
ments and Readings in the History of Europe since 1918, and the scholarly 
volume by Temperley and Penson on Foundations of British Foreign Policy. 

The ambitious title as well as the material of Frischauer’s little volume 
suggests an interesting parallel between the dangers to England during the 
Napoleonic Wars and those of today, thus giving a slight propaganda tinge 
to the book. The excerpts are, as a rule, quite short and linked together by 
historical notes which help to give a fairly continuous account of certain 
aspects of the struggle. Orders in council, however, are touched upon very 
lightly, and the important institution of the license system is not men- 
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tioned in the index, a fact that reflects a somewhat superficial understanding 
of the fundamental froblems of Britain’s titanic struggle with Napoleon’s 
Continental System. The author’s statement that “the new epoch in world 
history was ushered in*on February 1, 1793, when the news of the execution 
of Louis XVI reached London” (p. ix) is one of several to which exception 
may well be taken. Tte sources from which the numerous excerpts are taken 
cover an unusually w:de range, from memoirs and diaries to official papers 
and even recommendations to the directors of the Bank of England. This 
adds variety to a “mosaic” which, however, lacks both clarity of definition 
and a comprehensive pattern. Unfortunately, too, exact references to the 
sources are not given. 

By contrast, the editorial method of The French Revolution as told by 
Contemporaries is impeccable. The technique is both scholarly and prac- 
tical; there is at the end of the volume a bibliography with a succinct bio- 
graphical note on each of the contemporary authors from whose writings the 
extracts in the text are taken. Nevertheless, the effort to present “a con- 
nected narrative” through “the medium of contemporaries” is very difficult. 
The problems inherent in the plan itself cannot be easily solved. With so 
many extracts, the broader sweep and depth of the revolutionary current is 
apt to be obscured or lost altogether. On the other hand, the atmosphere and 
the spirit of the Revolution is at times very successfully recaptured. Since so 
many of the selections are drawn from memoirs, a critical statement about 
their use as ‘historical source material would have been in order. To those 
approaching the history of the Revolution from the point of view of Aulard 
or that of Fling’s Source Problems of the French Revolution, Professor 
Higgins’s volume will afford stimulating food for critical thought and study. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Wiiiiam E. LINGELBACH. 


A Diary of the French Revolution. By Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, 

Minister to France during the Terror. Edited by BratrRIx Cary Daven- 
* port. Two, volumes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1939. Pp. xlv, 

618; 652. $9.00.) 

Tuts diary has long been familiar through the selections from it by Jared 
Sparks in his Life and Correspondence of Gouverneur Morris and by Ann 
Cary Morris in the Diary and Letters of her grandfather and especially 
through the use made of the entries by French conservative critics of the 
Revolution. It covers much besides the Revolutionary struggle but not all of 
that, for after August ro, 1792, the entries diminish rapidly and soon cease. 
As Morris early in the period made one diplomatic and several business 
trips to London and jcurneyed in the Netherlands and the Rhine country, 
the diary includes his travel notes. These remind us of Arthur Young, with 
their precise observations on the state of agriculture, soils, crops, and prices. 
As Morris’s original errand to Paris was for the purpose of persuading the 
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farmers general to carry out their tobacco contract with Robert Morris as 
well as of forwarding some commercial speculations of his own, the diary 
at first records negotiations with bankers rather than political discussions. 
He did not at first seem much interested by what was going on iù the 
spring of 1789, but with the upheaval in the summer and fall his attitude 
changed. f 

Never lacking in self-assurance, Morris expressed his opinions emphat- 
ically. He soon acquired the reputation of making prophecies which had a 
way of coming true. Flattered by the attentions of his noble friends, he 
distributed judgments upon measures and men with an amazing air of | 
infallibility. But now that we have a completer record, superseding that in 
the Diary and Letters, the list of misjudgments begins to lengthen. A more 
careful examination of them all would certainly reduce his reputation as a 
seer to suitable proportions. Even Miss Davenport, Morris’s great-grand- 
daughter, finds that in the critical months of 1792 “his knack of prdphecy 
is not functioning”. 

The record of the period of the Constituent Assembly forms the bulk of 
the Diary, all the first volume and half of the second. In reading this one 
cannot escape a feeling of astonishment that it does not contain a single 
word of sympathy for the great work of social reconstruction, the very 
foundation of modern France, which the assembly, notwithstanding its 
many blunders, successfully effected. Indeed the diarist seems,quite uncon- 
scious of what was actually taking place. . 

One conclusion that the Diary imposes is that the eleven senators who 
voted against the nomination of Morris in 1792 as minister to France were 
abundantly justified. Washington, long a personal friend, felt bound to 
mention to Morris some of the criticisms, among them levity of conduct and 
meddling in French politics. Morris pledged himself henceforward to give 
no ground for such attacks. The levity certainly persisted, although Morris’s 
dubious friendship for Madame de Flahaut had cooled off considerably by 
the spring of 1792. He tried for a time to keep his promise not to meddle in 
politics, but as the position of Louis XVI rapidly became desperate, he 
ignored the pledge and, from the vantage point of a sacrosanct position as 
foreign minister, worked hard to save king and monarchy. 

Another conclusion from an examination of the full text of the diary is. 
that the Diary and Letters was an unreliable piece of editing, at least as far 
as concerns Morris’s private conduct, especially his ison with Madame de 
Flahaut. By omitting clauses or sentences in passages within quotation 
marks and not indicating these omissions, by ending a quotation just before 
a sentence which totally changes the implication, and by altering words, the 
editor of that collection protécted the reputation of her grandfather or at 
least refrained from shocking the conventions of her own generation (cf. 
Diary and Letters, 1, 136, with Diary, I, 157; p. 140 of the former with 
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p. 164 of the latter; p. 141 with p. 165; pp. 175-76 with pp. 244-453 P- 401, 
“her connection with another”, with II, 158, “her connection with me”). 

Miss Davenport has done her work as editor well. Her notes are ade- 
quate and composed in the lively style of her excellent introduction. She is 
a warm admirer of her particular “Founding Father”. She even offers ample 
apologies for the fatuous complacence and wearisome iteration with which 
he records his triumphs over French frailty. She reminds her readers that 
they are “prying at keyholes”, which is not quite the case since the doors 
have been thrown wide open. There is still unprinted a volume of Morris’s 
diary abroad which he resumed after he ceased to be minister. 

Western Reserve University. Henry E. Bourne. 


De Afschaffing der Gilden in Nederland. Door Dr. C. Wiskerxe. [Bij- 
dragen voor Economische Geschiedenis. ] (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 1938. 
Ppe viii, 247. 3.75 fl.) 

Durine the past fifty years the three leading universities in the Nether- 
lands have devoted comparatively little attention to the economic history of 
the Dutch Republic, although this state was the most imporant center of 
economic activity in early modern times. The recently established Com- 
mercial University in Rotterdam, on the other hand, has blazed the way for 
fruitful research in Dutch economic history. Under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Z. W. Sneller eight books have been published, all of which deal with 
the subject, but, curiously, they all treat topics that belong to the period 
when Holland had ceased to be an important nation. British and American 
scholars would welcome new works that illuminate Dutch economic. expan- 
sion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for such studies are still rare 
in any language. 

Dr. Wiskerke’s book deals with the abolition of the gilds in the Nether- 
lands in the period from 1795 to 1820. Under French influence the theories 
of the physiocrats spread rapidly throughout the Dutch Republic, but before 
1795 the many gilds which were still in existence were not widely curtailed. 
The great export industries and the domestic industries in the rural districts, 
however, had never submitted to the influence of the gild system and the 
late medieval economic ideas that are styled “precapitalistic”. 

According to many Dutch writers the constitution of 1798, which was 
intended to abolish the gilds in the Netherlands, merely knocked the last 
breath out of the dying gild system. Others held that the gilds were extin- 
guished in 1810, when France annexed Holland. Very few referred to the 
revival of the gilds after 1801 and their definitive abolition under King 
William I in 1818. Some gilds. have even continued their existence until the 
present day, such as that of the cheese carriers at Alkmaar and that of the 
grain carriers at Franeker. Wiskerke also shows that certain features of the 
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gild system are once more being considered. aia and have been revived 
in other forms. He successfully refutes the well- ‘known thesis of Karl Marx, 
according to which the manufacturers of the sevgnteenth and eighteenth 
centuries played a role of thé utmost importance in the rise of modern in- 
dustry (p. 23). He has consulted a mass of original sources and has found 
powerful customs and ideas at work among all classes of people which aided 
the manufacturers and the bourgeoisie in general. His book is well docu- 
mented and presents an excellent bibliography, but it does not contain an 
index. 
The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Princess. Lieven. By H. Monrcomery Hype. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1938. Pp. 288. $3.50.) 

The Correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven, 1832-1854. 
Volume I, 1832-1848.~Edited for the Royal Historical Society by E? Jones 
PARRY. [Camden Third Series.] (London: the Society. 1938. Pp. o 
291.) l 
As a political figure Princess Dorothea Lieven was a worthy country- 

woman of Catherine the Great.’ Passionately Russian, though easily bored 

with Russia itself, she was endowed with qualities which enabled her to 
fence and intrigue with the masculine directors of public affairs. As a cor- 
respondent she commented extensively, entertainingly, and with insight on 
the issues of the day. Drawing upon ‘evidence recently released, Mr. Hyde 
has composed the first biography in English of this amazing charmer and 
incorrigible inttiguer. It is with her career as the wife of the Russian am- 
bassador in London from 1812 to 1834 that this work principally deals. Few 
will dissent from the author’s conclusion that “probably no foreigner living 
in this country has ever exercised such a remarkable influence in society and 
affairs” (p. 212). The rest of the study, while in the nature of prologue and 
epilogue, traces Dorothea’s life from schooldays until her death, at seventy- 
two, with the faithful Guizot hovering near. Not much that was ‘of public 
interest eluded the itching fingers of this bewitching Egeria. She proffered 
advice to all manner of prominent men on all manner of questions, from 
court etiquette through the composition of English ministries to the best 
candidates for the newly reared thrones of Greece and Belgium. Palmerston, 
whom she imagined she had helped into the foreign ministry, contrived her 
husband’s recall, which proved her own undoing. After that she spent most 
of the rest of her life in Paris, where her salon became a hotbed of intrigue 
and she found her last and greatest lover, Guizot. Devoted throughout her 
diversified career to the ideals of the ancien régime, Dorothea was unable 
to compreliend the dynamic forces which industrialism and 1789 had un- 
loosed. 

\ 
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Diplomatic and political episodes in which the princess was interested 
are-cleverly summarized and her role in connection with them defined. Mr. 
Hyde pays little attention to the personal, the inner side of her character; 
were it not for the extracts from her letters, skillfully woven into the nar- 
rative, it would be difficult to understand how she was able to captivate such 
disparate personalities as the Grand Duke Constantine, Metternich, Castle- 
reagh, Canning, Lord Grey, and Guizot. There is a soberness about the 
biography, a prosaic quality, which belies the actual career of its subject. 
Sources of information are carefully appraised, there is an adequate bibli- 
-ography, and a set of excellent illustrations. 

Among the sources examined by Mr. Hyde was the E ex- 
changed between the princess and Lord Aberdeen. Those manuscripts to- 
gether with a few of Guizot’s letters make up Mr. Parry’s volume. They 
illuminate corners of Dorothea’s later life which her biographer has chosen to 
dismiss briefly and emphasize her detestation of Palmerston. as the champion 
of liberalism and her long intimacy with Guizot. The text is prefaced by a 
model introduction and is accompanied by competent explanatory notes, 
mostly biographical. 

The University of Rochester. ARTHUR J. May. 


The Letters of King George IV, 1812-1830. Published by Authority of His 
Late Majesty King George V. Edited by A. Asemar. With an Intro- 
duction by Prefessor C. K. Webster. Three volumes. (Cambridge: Uni- 

_ versity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. pi 525; 

554; 546. $23.00.) 

- Turse three volumes contain approximately sixteen iii items 
selected from the more than sixteen thousand that constitute the papers of 
George IV now preserved at Windsor. The editing by Mr. Aspinall is careful 
and adequate; the format and printing are appropriate. A list of the items 
published, numbered according to their arrangement, appears as a prelude 
to the first volume. Appended to the same volume are genealogical tables of 
the houses of Hanover, Wiirttemberg, and Mecklenburg-Strelitz and a list 
of the members of the British cabinet between 1812 and 1830. “~: 

The editor’s preface, four pages in length, is chiefly an account of the 
previous custody and the migrations of the papers now in the Royal Library 
at Windsor, from which these selections were made. Mr. Aspinall points 
out that George IV was the first British king to “employ a private secretary”. 
A number of the letters printed in the first volume were addressed to Sir 
John McMahon, the first to hold that office. The prince regent’s. ministers, 
especially the secretaries of state, were at the outset fearful that Sir John’s 
functions might be unduly extensive. Sir Willianr Knighton, who‘served the 
king in his last years in this and other personal and confidential capacities, 
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seems to have helped to allay these fears. With,a king of the character of 
George IV it was perhaps clear by that time that some such functionary was 
necessary in order to enable:the monarch to perform,his duties. 

Professor Webster contributes an introduction in which he pronounces 
the letters to be “as unsatisfactory as the life which they portray”. He notes 
that many of the king’s papers were taken away by his several secretaries, 
while others were destroyed, and hints that the surviving materials may not 
be those that would have been most interesting to historians. It would cer- 
tainly help toward an understanding of the prince’s behavior in the early 
stages of the regency if we could have the papers previous to 1812. 

The letters printed in these volumes throw light chiefly on the political 
and. constitutional history of the time. They contain evidence sufficient to 
convince anyone still unaware that in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century the king was active in public affairs, that cabinets were regarded as 
his “personal choice”, and that he had a substantial voice in their fornfation. 
A considerable number of the.letters are from the king’s brothers, the dukes 
of Cambridge, Clarence, Cumberland, Kent, Sussex, and York. These letters 
show the behavior of George IV to have been more appropriately fraternal 
and generous than has sometimes been represented. There are communica- 
tions from most of the ministers of the crown in these years, though in the 
` opinion of Professor Webster only in the case of Canning is “very much new 
light . . . thrown on the principal statesmen of the reign”. 

The mistresses of the king’s youth are largely absent from these letters. 
The transition from Lady Hertford to Lady Conyngham created a momen- 
tary difficulty for Castlereagh, whose wife was a connection of the former. 
But George in his later years seems to have been moved less: by passionate 
attachment than by a desire for a domestic circle in which he could feel at 
ease, There is some new information concerning his unfortunate relations 
with his wife, the Princess Caroline. While agreeing that the “more generous 
side of his character was completely submerged” where she was concerned, 
Professor Webster is reluctantly convinced that she was guilty of adultery 
and, what was “far worse”, of an “attempt to corrupt, or at least com- 
promise, her own daughter”. The behavior of George toward that daughter 
and toward his own mother reveals him in a better light. 

Aside from the items concerning the participation of the monarch in the 
government and concerning the court circle, historians will find ‘little of 
importance in these letters. It is true that George IV, more than his father, 
was a patron of the fine arts. Concerning the Congress of Vienna there is 
little, and that unimportant. On other aspects of foreign relations, for ex- 
ample, Portugal, the former Spanish colonies, and Greece, there are a few 
items. There is more concerning the relations between England and Hanover 
and more still concerning the king’s persistent opposition to Catholic Eman: 
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cipation. If, as Professor Webster notes, “the common people are hardly 
mentioned”, we do have, as he admits, “the most intimate association with 
those in high places”, agd it is necessary to be acquainted with them in order 
to understand their time even though we agree that by the end of the reign 
it was highly appropriate that some of them “retire from the scene”. 

Duke University. ` ' W. T. LAPRADE. 


A Century of Diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914. Lists edited, with Historical 
Introduction, by Harop Temperrey and Litiian M. Penson. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 
600. $10.00.) 

Tue publication of blue books has a constitutional significance as well 
as a source value to be appraised with cautious criticism. Was the govern- 
ment compelled by the pressure of public opinion, exerted through parlia- 
ment,*to lay certain diplomatic documents for public printing? Are the 
diplomatic documents thus published an honest representation of the subject, 
or are significant papers withheld? These two questions are of great im- 
portance for the critical historian. ; 

Two distinguished British historical scholars have made it easier to 
answer these questions in the study of such British state papers by their 
labors in providing this tool for historical research. The volume provides in 
a methodical, manner a list of the titles of foreign office blue books from. 
Castlereagh to Grey and adds the dates on which they were laid before 
parliament. It indicates also the different methods by which a paper was 
laid, whether by command, by order of the house, or in reply to an address 
to the crown—all involving constitutional points of significance for the 
student,-who otherwise would have to make laborious searches in the not 
easily available journals of the house of commons or house of lords for these 
dates. It also serves as a complete bibliography of these papers. 

Accompanying the bibliographical data, so admirably arranged, are a 
series of essays on the “blue book policy” of the successive secretaries of state 
in charge of foreign relations. Castlereagh, in time of war, opened the way 
for generous publication of diplomatic documents, his object being to excite 
feeling against Napoleon. Canning, in time of peace, published very lib- 
erally; so did Palmerston—seeking thus to utilize public opinion: Gladstone’s 
policy was more restrained, but in the Disraeli period, the authors explain, 
public opinion forced the unwilling hands of Derby and Salisbury and 
drove them to follow the lavish tradition of the Palmerstonian age in the 
publication of diplomatic documents. Curiously enough, the advent of a 
more democratic era brought a curtailment: Sir Edward Grey took the 
public into his confidence much less than had Palmerston. The editors caution 
scholars not to rely on the blue books too much; they are never in them- 
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selves sufficient. “Much was always omitted and texts were frequently cur- 
tailed.” 

Similar guides to the printed diplomatic dogiments of other major 
powers during that British century of history are desirable. 

Yale University. ` SaMUEL Frage BEMIS: 


L'Europe du xix? siècle et l'idée de nationalité. Par Grorces WEILL, pro- 
fesseur honoraire à PUniversité de Caen. [L’évolution de Phumanité.} 
(Paris: Albin Michel. 1938. Pp. xvi, 480. Plates VIII. 45 fr:) 

Proressor Weill, well-known for his studies on the social and intel- 

- lectual history of nineteenth century France, has tried in the present volume 

to give us a synthesis of nineteenth century European history from the point 

of view of nationalism. The book does not entirely live up to its title. It does 
not deal primarily with the idea of nationality, its changes and various forms 
of expression; it is less a theoretical study than a historical narrative in 
which the threads of national movements are dexterously interwoven. The 
narrative starts in 1815 and ends, abruptly, in 1900. The period is divided, ` 
rather conventionally, into three sections: the first, on the formation of the 
idea of nationality, covers the period from 1815 to 1848; the second, dealing 
with the first explosions and the first triumphs of the idea, carries the reader 
to 1870; and the last thirty years of the century are viewed as a time of 
apparent retrogression but real progress in the development of the idea of 

nationality. ° , 
Within this frame the book presents a noteworthy achievement. It is 

vividly and interestingly written, and the great lines of European history 

are never lost sight of. At the same time consideration is given not only to 
the more important nations but also to the smaller peoples and their national 
movements. The presentation is enlivened by a great number of apt quota- 
tions from nationalist leaders and thinkers, which in themselves represent 
valuable material for the study of the idea of nationality. There is no doubt 
that the interpretation of modern European history from the point of view 
of nationalism and of national developments adds to a better understanding 

of that history. Professor Weill has the gift of making us feel, within a 

small compass, the immense variety of national life in nineteenth century 

Europe and at the same time of showing how Europe is dominated by forces 

of great permanence. In many ways the history of 1939 reads like a con- 

tinuation of many aspirations and theories the origins of which Professor 

Weill traces through the latter part of the nineteenth century. Thus the 

book gains in topical interest and may be used with advantage by students 

who know French well enough to enjoy the clarity and simplicity of the’ 
author’s style. 
Smith College. : Hans Konn. 
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The Evolution of Finance Capitalism. By Grorce W. Epwarps, The City 

“College, New York. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1938. 

Pp: xvi, 429. $4.00.) » : 

Proressor Edwards has been known for his work on American banking,. 
foreign trade, and investments. In the present book he turns to study the 
flow of liquid capital through the instrumentality of stocks and bonds. 
Throughout he uses the term “security capitalism” to apply. to the system 
that provides the flow. In adopting this term he is following Robert Lief- 
mann, as he tells us. In the title, and there only, he uses the term “Finance 
Capitalism”, taken from another German writer, Rudolf Hilferding, the 
Marxian interpreter. Finance capitalism as used by Hilferding, however, 
means the building up of big corporations or the holding together of smaller 
units in cartels by means of financial power. The reader is. confused by the 
shift in terminology and suspects that it.was due to some last-minute advice 
that wa’s ill advised. I do not mean that. “security capitalism” represents an 
acceptable concept but that it does describe the author’s special emphasis. 

In the opinion of the author there are two kinds of security capitalism— 
industrial and banking—the nature of which we must infer from scattered 
statements. There are three characteristics which the author ascribes to. 
security capitalism—the democratization of capitalism, the creation of stocks. 
and bonds, and the impersonalization of the relation between investors and 
the recipients pf capital. The coñcept of security capitalism does not appear 
to me to be fundamental, however, for it merely points to a device found in 
mercantile, industrial, financial, and national capitalism. It is probably ill 
advised to formulate a concept of capitalism that excludes the final use of 
the capital which has flowed from one person to another. 

The author holds to the view that security capitalism began in England 
about 1825. He traces its subsequent growth in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. The statistics presented at the end of the book are 
serviceable in studying this growth. As an afterthought to the general his- 
torical presentation the author explains in a note (p. 348) that in fact Hol- 
land was “the first to enter upon security capitalism”—in the late seventeenth 
century—and that the Dutch granted security: loans to foreign countries. 
If Professor Edwards had studied the works of Sapori, Strieder, Ehrenberg, 
W. R. Scott, and Hauser, he might have presented the historical develop- 
ment quite otherwise. He would have emphasized 1345, 1558, and 1720, as- 
well as 1825 and subsequent crises. He does refer to Ehrenberg’s work but. 
wrongly represents it as concerned with individual capitalism, which pre- 
ceded security capitalism and included both the single entrepreneur and the 
partnership. ot Spe 

In considering the flow of capital we should not forget that it was by no 
means confined to security transactions. For instance, the medieval partner- 
ships provided an investment flow when, even in the twelfth century, a 
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stay-at-home capitalist became the partner of a traveling merchant in a single 
venture, A similar situation existed in later Italian terminal partnerships in 
which a senior partner invested capital (with or without managerial respon- 
sibilities) and other investing partners contributed only capital. The distinc- 
tion between. individual and security capitalism does not cut very deeply or 
squarely, 

The best part of the book deals with financial organization in America 
since the World War. This treatment needs no special mention here, except 
perhaps to note that historians might very profitably study it. 

The policy of action which the author favors is moderate and liberal. He 
would not overthrow but keep security capitalism, though under careful 
regulation. Moreover, he suggests very constructively that the numerous 
American federal financial institutions should be consolidated into one fed- 
eral financial system. ea 

This book presents an honest and able effort to wrestle with the neflected 
field of public and private financial history. Historians avoid finance, par- 
ticularly private finance, as they do accounting, and to their own great cost. 
The author has given us a,book, readable and temperate, that is the result of 
much thought and extensive reading in economic-theoretical; financial, and 
communistic literature. One of its indirect services is to call our attention to 
the need for a series of monographs on the history of stocks and bonds—in 
Italy, France; Flanders, Holland, England, Germany, and the United States. 

Harvard University. : ; N. S. B. Gras. 


Gladstone and the Irish Nation. By J..L. Hammonn, Hon. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. (New York: i Green and Company. 
1938. Pp. xvii, 768. $12.50.) ` 
THE smug, condescending attitude which ib Pawadan adopted in- 

passing judgment upon the Victorians has gradually been replaced by an 

appreciation of the stature and worth of some of the leaders of the Victorian 
era. Many of them were deservedly called great; that Gladstone belonged to 
this group is the main thesis of the book under review. 

Mr. Hammond paints on a large canvas. The Irish Question is presented 
in its proper setting in the British history of the nineteenth century, and the 
author has drawn upon his comprehensive knowledge of English social and 
economic history in making interesting comparisons between the opposition 
to factory legislation in England and the resistance to land legislation for 
Treland. The approach to Gladstone’s connection with the Irish Question is 
on a basis equally broad. Mr. Hammond demonstrates the hollowness of the 
oft-quoted estimate of Gladstone—“Oxford on the surface, Liverpool be- 
neath”. The roots of his ideas and ideals went beyond his native city and 
university to Homer and the Bible, Greek civilization -and .Christianity. 
These two forces plus his own observations and experience shaped Glad- 
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stone’s attitude toward political issues. His outlook was European, and he 
was sensitive to the incongruity of England’s posing as the champion of op- 
pressed nationalities whge keeping a, small sister nation in bondage. But on 
the Irish Question as on many others Gladstone’s ideas matured slowly, and 
when they reached fruition they were ill received by a generation to which 
he had become somewhat outmoded. He lacked skill in handling his col- 
leagues; and a series of misfortunes, such as the Phoenix Park murders and 
the Parnell-O’Shea liaison, helped to frustrate his efforts to solve Britain’s 
most ‘perplexing political problem. Mr. Hammond presents the various 
‘aspects of the Irish Question in their relation to the existing conditions and 
with emphasis upon the personal element involved. He makes good use of 
the Gladstone papers, of. information secured from veterans in the great 
struggle for Irish Home Rule, and of recent revelations, especially those of 
Mr. Henry Harrison. On the material, new and old, he brings to bear ripe 
histori¢al scholarship, sympathy, imagination, a remarkable power of syn- 
thesis, and great skill in exposition. It is not an oft-told tale but a new story 
that he relates; it is enriched and illuminated by original observations and 
reflections. He has been especially successful in the difficult task of presenting 
his theme in a clear and true perspective. 

Gladstone is, of course, the hero of the story, but Mr. Hammond fore- 
stalls the accusation of hero worship by pointing out Gladstone’s defects as 
a tactician, his single-track mind, and the bad effects upon his Irish policy. 
attributable to a ləng association with the treasury and too strict standards 
in public:finance. Sometimes Mr. Hammond seems even to lean backwards 
in finding fault. Thus he apparently fails to realize that Gladstone had sound 
constitutional precedent for looking upon the position of the prime minister 
as one of primus inter pares. Consequently he could not be the “boss” of the ` 
cabinet. Furthermore the strictures passed upon his treatment of Parnell in 
November, 1890, are of doubtful validity. On the other hand, Mr. Hammond 
is rather too lenient with Disraeli and Chamberlain, both of whom were 
guilty of sinning “against the light”. 

This work must be rated among the very best that have appeared in the 
field of history within recent years. It is long, but there seems to be little 
that could have been left out. Indeed, a few points might have received more 
attention, for instance, the connection between Gladstone’s zeal for admin- 
istration and his conversion to Home Rule. The statement made by him in 
1878 about the need for lessening the pressure of work upon parliament by 
` a system of “judicious devolution” shows the direction in which he was then 
moving. Moreover, American students may wish a fuller explanation of the 
contents of some of the acts discussed, especially the measure which. dis- 
established and disendowed the Irish church. Exception may be taken to 
various generalizations, but the only real blemish, the high price of the book, 
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which will keep it out of the hands of the reading public, must be attributed 
to the publishers. 

The University of Wisconsin. ae PauL KNAPLUND. 
The Struggle for Imperial Unity, 1868-1895. By J. E. TyLer, The University 

of Sheffield. [Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies.] (New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company. 1938. Pp. viii, 219. $5.00.) 

Mr. Tyler lucidly presents an analysis of the factors contributing in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century to the growing consciousness of the - 
British that the empire might be'a desirable asset in world affairs. In the 
interplay of these factors he sees a struggle, partly an unwitting one, toward 
empire unity as a permanent relationship, followed soon by a conscious 
effort to work out a modus vivendi acceptable to the divergent interests 
represented within that unity. 

‘After a brief reference to the political nature of the revival in? Great 
Britain of interest in the empire during the seventies, he discusses the local, 
colonial, and foreign concepts that firmly wove the pattern of empire in the 
eighties. Without attempting to weigh the influences tending toward unity 
at any given time, Mr. Tyler concludes that the movement persisted because 
the conditions that combined: to produce unity were so numerous—when 
one source of strength failed another arose. 

In Great Britain a series of depressions, especially that of 1883-86, accom- 
panied by serious unemployment, brought a rude shoek to mid-century 
cqmplacency and an attempt to discover the origins of such distressing con- 
ditions. An examination of trade balances, foreign competition, increasing 
tariff walls on the Continent, and competing foreign colonialism led via the 
fair trade movement toward the “possibility of the settlement colonies” 
serving as an “attractive field for economic development”. Yet the large- 
scale industries, according to Mr. Tyler’s diagnosis of chamber of com- 
merce reports, paid little heed to the empire as a possible remedy for com; . 
petitive difficulties. Coincident with the economic contribution toward im- 
perialistic thought came the’ important influence of expanding propaganda 
in literature and press, introducing the idea of “manifest destiny” and “racial 
responsibility”, 

In analyzing the relation of imperial unity to the political parties in Great 
Britain, Mr. Tyler dwells especially upon the opinions of Chamberlain and 
Dilke. Both men agreed that English democracy throughout the world 
should stand: “shoulder to shoulder” to maintain liberalism and freedom, 
but they parted company on imperial preference. Home Rule was the cause 
of Chamberlain’s defection from the Liberal party, for Home Rule would ` 
negate, he believed, the imperative demand for imperial unity. By slow 
degrees Chamberlain moved from the section of the Liberal party that 
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emphasized imperial defense to the section” of the Conservative party that 
reached imperial preference by means of fair trade. Colonel Vincent, a Con- 
servative, went so far asto found the United Empire Trade League in 1891, 
an action which confused the public mind on the merits of the Imperial 
Federation League. 

Mr. Tyler devotes over. half his book to the subjects of imperial federa- 
tion, the significance of the Colonial Conference of 1887, the conflicting 
opinions in the self-governing colonies toward the tentative proposals, 
political and economic, for closer union, and the contributions to the dis- 
cussion made by the Imperial Federation League itself, giving an account 
of the league’s activities in two distinct periods, before and after the con- 
ference of 1887. 

The entire work deserves careful study and needs to be examined in its 
entirety to get a comprehensive picture of the period. Subjects elsewhere 
treated in isolation or with a different synthesis here make meaningful an 
important period in imperial history. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. AvaLinE Fotsom. 


History of the Great War based on Official Documents, by Direction of the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence: Naval Opera- 
tions. Volume I, To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. By Sir 

. Juuran S,,Corzerr. Second edition. (New York: Longmans; Green and 

Company. 1938. Pp. xix, 470. Maps 18. $12.00.) 

Tue first edition of this work, published in 1920, was necessarily written 
almost as a contemporaneous chronicle and without benefit of German 
records or other source material that has become available during the ensu- 
ing years. Although Sir Julian S. Corbett died before completing the entire 
five volumes comprising the first edition, Volume I was wholly his. The 
second edition of this volume has been. prepared by Lieutenant Colonel 
E Y. Daniel, R. M., secretary of the Historical Section of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, who has not departed from Corbett’s proadmiralty view- 
point. 

In its inception, shortly after the Battle of Jutland, this project was sur- 
rounded by an official aura, and this doubtless explains why the second edi- 
tion “preserves some of the evidence of “discretion” more understandable in 
the first. For instance, to restate the myth, as this new edition does, that 
Japanese naval co-operation was commensurate with the mutual wartime 
protestations of enthusiastic loyalty of both parties to the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance is to subordinate history to legend and to international courtesy. 

This first large volume covers the four months from the declaration of 
war to the destruction of Admiral von Spee’s squadron off the Falklands 
in December, rg14, the period during which the campaign ranged through- 
out the Seven Seas, to every spot afloat or ashore where flew a German flag. 
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Besides the charts and diagrams bound with the text there is an accompany- 
ing box of eighteen loose maps covering virtually all of the operations. The 
dramatic major clashes of forces, usually overemphgsized in naval narrative, 
are here kept in proper perspective, the bulk of the space being devoted to a 
presentation of the world-wide campaign in all of its complex interrelated 
aspects. This is given with a completeness not to be found in any unofficial 
account. 

This work explains such matters as how, during the World War, the 
movement of a single ship in Asiatic waters often dictated squadron and 
fleet operations on the opposite side of the globe, how. each unit of the royal 
navy and its allies was but a cog in a vast machine designed to control 
maritime communications everywhere, and how a thorough grasp of the 
world-wide problem in its entirety and an unfailing concentration upon the 
ultimate objective, were necessary to direct such a campaign to a successiul 
conclusion. s 

To understand present-day events, it is particularly important to re- 
examine the naval situation as it stood just prior to the outbreak of war in 
1914, what transpired when hostilities commenced, the strategical signif- 
icance of the colonies respectively possessed by the stronger and the weaker 
of the opposing sea powers, the difficulties involved in the reduction of the 
German outposts, and the costly unpreparedness and strategical blunders of 
both sides. The unpreparedness is shown to have existed not, merely with 
respect to personnel, ships, and shore establishments but also and even less 
excusably with respect to elementary naval intelligence, advance operating 
plans, and preliminary liaison, the last notably in the case of Anglo-French 
operations in the Mediterranean. It is safe to assume that Volume I of this 
set, because of the period it covers, casts more light upon recent preparations 
in Europe and the naval operations in the opening of the present war than 
will any of the other revised volumes. 

New York City. Epwin A. FALK. 


Survival through War and Revolution in Russia. By D. Fepotorr Warre. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Pres’. 1939. Pp. vii, 395. 
$3.00.) 

To the vast literature of memoirs on the Russian Revolution Mr. White, 

a former officer of the Russian imperial navy, has now added one more 

volume, which presents an outstanding contribution in the field. It is both a 

human document of great intrinsic interest and a historical source of great 

value. It also appeals to the reader by the dramatic aspects of the author’s 
personal adventures’ and in parts reads like a novel. 

In appraising Mr. White’s book as a historical source we must bear in 
mind that only in the chapter on the February Revolution was the author’s 
narrative based on the entries of a diary kept by him at that time. The bulk 
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of his book was written about twenty years after the events described. Hav- 
ing survived the Russian turmoil, the author later on was able to adjust 
himself to a new life in new surroundings. He has written the story of his 
past at a time when he was building a future for himself. This is a very 
important point psychologically since it explains the remarkable spirit of 
detachment in which the story is told. 

An important feature of Mr. White’s book is that it gives fresh glimpses 
of the state of the Russian navy on the eve of and during the World War. 
While numerically still weak after the catastrophe of the Japanese War of 
1904-1905, the Russian navy, from the technical point of view, was on a 
very high level in 1914. The personnel were well trained, and among the 
commanding officers there were first-rate leaders. From the outbreak of the 
war until the Revolution the Russian Baltic squadron not only succeeded in 
protecting the northern part of the Baltic Sea from any aggressive operations 
of the Germans but even ventured occasionally to lay mines in German 
waters. In his recollections Mr. White gives ample evidence of the pro- 

` gressive tendencies in the Russian navy on the eve of the Revolution. In a 
sense the author’s personality is a testimony of the high standards of the 
institution to which he belonged. 

The student of modern Russia will find much interesting material in 
other parts of the book as well. Mr. White knew intimately Admiral Kol- 
chak, who became the leader of the antibolshevik movement in Siberia in’ 
1918. In spite of his being a man of lofty character and an excellent naval 
officer, Admiral Kolchak proved to be a complete failure as a “dictator”. 
Mr. White’s book adds much to the understanding of Kolchak’s pathetic 
plight and the inevitability of his tragic end. . 

Yale University. GEORGE VERNADSKY. 


Rome vs. Rome: “A Chapter'of My War Memoirs”. By V. E. Orvanpo. 
Translated by Clarence Beardslee. (New York: S. F. Vanni. 1937. Pp. 
191. $1.75.) : 

Tuis book is a notable contribution to the rapidly growing literature on 
the singular relations between the Kingdom of Italy and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Orlando brings to the subj his learning as a jurist and ` 
his experience as a cabinet minister. 

Historical, political, and juridical aspects of the Roman Question receive 
penetrating treatment in the introduction (pp. 21-80), written by Orlando 
in collaboration with the young and distinguished scholar, Edoardo Ruffini. 
Further sections of the book, written by Orlando alone and representing 
only in part a translation of his Su alcuni miei rapporti di governo con la 
Santa. Sede (Naples, 1930), embody his valuable recollections of church-state 
relations in Italy during the pontificate of Pius X, during the World War, 
and during the immediate postwar period when, as prime minister, he 
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_carried on negotiations with Monsignor Cerretti for the solution of the 
Roman Question. 

The entire volume reinforces the conclusion drawn by those students of 
Italian history who have paid- more attention to substance than to form, 
namely, that despite the formal and de jure antagonism between church and 
state from 1870 to 1929, the actual and de facto relations of both parties over 
a considerable part of this period were handled with great skill and modera- 
tion. It is the amicable modus vivendi between the church and the Italian 
state that Orlando emphasizes. He recalls how the Italian government and 
the Holy See dealt with several delicate problems during the years 1907-10, 
when he served as minister of grace, justice, and the cults. Particularly re- 
vealing are his recollections of church-state relations during the World’ War, 
when he served in the same capacity and later as prime minister. Although 
Italy was at war and the papacy was suspected of being favorable to the 
Central Powers, the Italian government respected the independence ef the 
papacy and enabled it to carry on its work unfettered by secular inter- 
ference. The integrity and tact thus exemplified by Italian statesmen con- ` 
stituted an achievement which redounds to the credit of the prefascist Italian 
liberal governments. ‘ 

Quite surprising is the advanced progress made by Orlando and Mon- 
Signor Cerretti in their_negotiations at Paris in June, rg1g. These negotia- 
tions, based upon a plan prepared by Cardinal Gasparri, were mainly con- 
cerned with the problem of giving the Holy See a small piece of territory 
and conferring upon it.the character of a sovereign state. No reference was 
made to a financial contribution from the Italian government, which is now 
arranged for in the Financial Convention of the Lateran Accords, and there 
was no discussion of a concordat, which forms another part of the accords. 
The negotiations came to naught largely because of the resignation of the 
Orlando Ministry in June, 1919. 

Translated in this volume are Monsignor Cerretti’s diary of his conversa- 
tion with Orlando and the latter’s accompanying note, which were first 
published in the June-July, 1929, issue of Vita e Pensiero, a Catholic peri- 
odical. The reviewer was struck by certain curious passages attributed by 
Cerretti to Orlando, but there is no space to discuss them here. - 

Although Rome vs. Rome deals primarily with church-state relations in 
Italy, it is also important for the light it throws, on Italy’s and Orlando’s 
role at the Paris Peace Conference. Strangely enough, what Orlando has to 
say about Wilson and Italy’s problems at the Peace Conference has been 
completely ignored by so-called authorities on Italy at the conference. Is it 
not high time that we pay closer attention to what Italians are writing about 
themselves? g 

Mr. Beardslee’s translation is on the whole awkward and stilted. When 
the parts of the work which have been. published in Italian are compared 
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with this translation, instances of omissions and inaccuracies are found. For 
that reason scholars are urged wherever possible to check it with the original 
Italian versions. There is no index. i 

Queens College. ' GaupENs MEGARO. 


Alla difesa d'Italia in guerra e a Versailles. By Suvio Crest. (Milan: 

Mondadori. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 844. 30 1.) 

Tus dearth of Italian material on the peace negotiations of 1919 makes 
all the more important this diary of one of the chief Italian participants. 
Crespi was, in fact, in the thick of the Peace Conference from the beginning, 
even though he did not become a member of the Italian delegation until 
May, 1919. . 

Crespi, a businessman, joined the cabinet formed by Orlando after 
Caporetto and became head of the ministry of supply. His diary, beginning 
in Nowember, 1917, deals with the difficult task of securing adequate supplies 
of food and raw materials; it also throws light on the origins of the Congress 
-of Oppressed Nationalities held in Rome in April, r918. 

After Bissolati’s resignation, just before Wilson’s visit to Rome, Crespi 
exerted all his influence in inducing Orlando to get rid of Nitei (Crespi’s 
particular béte noire) with the result that Sonnino’s influence became dom- 
inant. Sonnino was a strict adherent to the Treaty of London, and Crlando 
thought it expedient to ask for all that the treaty promised Italy and for 
Fiume in addition. He thus found himself confronted with American, as 
well as British and French, opposition; and when he endeavored to exchange 
Fiume for Dalmatia, he found that the bargain could not be made. This 
move Sonnino did not think it wise to attempt. 

The most valuable section of Crespi’s diary is the one (ch. x11) covering 
the official absence of the Italians from Paris as the result of Wilson’s public 
appeal of April 23 regarding Fiume. Crespi was left during this interval as 

“the chief Italian representative in Paris, and he gives us a vivid picture of 
the lack of co-ordination in the Italian camp. After Orlando had received a 
vote of confidence in parliament, his colleagues in Paris expected him to 
return at once, and they grew daily more anxious at his unaccountable 
delay. Their dispatches to Rome at this period, describing the growing im- 
patience of the Allies and their steadily increasing pressure, and the replies 
from Rome are given in an appendix of fifty-eight documents. Crespi soon 
became confirmed in his idea that new men ought to take over the reins: 
Sonnino was taking action in Asia Minor on his own initiative; Crespi’s 
own part in drawing up the Tardieu Plan only brought about a violent 
dispute with Sonnino; and at one time even Orlando, in whose trust he 
relied, had his correspondence watched. It was not long before Orlando went 
down in defeat, but although his succession was taken over by Nitti, Crespi 
consented to remain as a delegate until a serious illness in July put an end 
to his work. 
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Also important is the fact that Crespi was appointed to the committee 
constituted by Great Britain, France, and Italy to examine the application of 
Article 13 of the Treaty of London. We thus have a authoritative statement 
of the Italian colonial claims in 1919: an enlarged Libya, Jubaland, and 
either British Somaliland and Jibuti or else a mandate for Togo. The com- 
mittee could only reach a deadlock, thus opening a dispute which is still 
alive. 

New York City. René ALBRECHT Carrié. 


Confessions of an Economic Heretic. By J. A. Hosson. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. Pp. 217. $2.00.) 

Imperialism: A Study. By J. A. Hosson. Third edition. (Ibid. Pp. xxx, 386. 
$2.75.) 

Joun A. Hobson’s charming autobiographical essay is an important docu- 
ment in the story of intellectual change during the last generation, particu- 
larly in the fields of social science and public policy. He has himself been a 
seminal influence in that change, and his review of the influences.that have 
contributed to his own development promotes understanding of the role of 
the heretic in the social order. 

Hobson has never been a system maker or an academician. His contribu- 
tions to economic and social theory are the work of a man of independent 
means, whose vocational activities were in the fields of journalism and adult 
education. He prizes the fragmentary character of the thinking entailed by 
these conditions. The two major heresies with which Hobson has been iden- 
tified have been an underconsumption theory of economic fluctuations and 
an economic theory of imperialism. The main concern unifying these points 
of view has been not so much a logical analysis as a mood of moral indigna- 
tion. The proper goals of economic activity have seemed to him to consist 
in welfare conceived as something more than an accumulation of economic 
goods. His writings are filled with repugnance for an economic system ine 
which value and distribution are affected by differences in bargaining power 
and in which selfish interést is regarded as the norm of conduct. 

The critique of imperialism, which was Hobson’s reaction to the Boer 
War, has given him perhaps his widest public and exerted the greatest 
historical influence. The publication of a third, revised edition of Imperi- 
alism: A Study recalls how relatively novel in 1902 was his emphasis upon 
the search for markets and outlets for profitable investment as factors in 
imperialism. It is needless to recall how largely the thinking of liberals and 
socialists alike has accepted this frame of reference, possibly too uncritically, 
with respect to colonial problems. Lenin incorporated whole segments of 
Hobson’s analysis into his theory. Imperialism was not, however, for Hob- 
son, a matter of inevitable destiny. It was a policy of the dominant classes,. 
chosen as an alternative to a better distribution of goods at home. Thus 
Hobson was led to a program of democratic control of public policy and of 
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public control of economic activity as a means of remedying the far-reaching 
vices which ‘spring from oversaving and underconsumption. A connection 
may be established, vig Keynes and other more recent heretics, with some 
of the policies of the New Deal. 

` The profession of faith with which Hobson concludes his Confessions 
champions an economic democracy controlled by popular interests which will 
be in opposition to the present trend in England toward “reformed capi- 
talism figuring as disinterested expertism” (p. 171). He looks forward to a 
balance between socialistic and capitalistic elements, leaving scope for a good 
deal of decentralized activity, especially in nonessential and nonstandardized 
products. Hobson admits the need of experts in government, but basic to 
his outlook is the generous assumption that the purposes and desires of the 
mass of ordinary people do tend to converge upon their own common wel- 
fare. Hobson’s story of his intellectual changes reveals that he has not 
essentially changed at all. He remains, as he began, a radical ethical democrat. 

Wellesley College. Lexanp H. Jenks. 
France Overseas: A Study of Modern Imperialism. By HERBERT INGRAM 

PriestLey, University of California. [The American Historical Associa- 

tion.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 463. 

` $5.00.) 

Tue second largest colonial empire in the world has been surprisingly 
neglected by writers in the English language. Dwarfed by the larger reality 
of Britain’s domain and forgotten in the tumult of Germany’s colonial re- 
vindications, overseas France has been eclipsed in international conscious- 
ness. Indeed the French themselves often seem astonished at the vastness of 
their distant possessions when a colonial exposition or the presence in France 
of Senegalese troops brings them suddenly to mind. 

Mr. Priestley has written the first one-volume history in English of 
France’s disparate empire. The only other comparable account was published 
thirteen years ago in two volumes by an Australian, S. Roberts. That study 
dwells far more on the ideological aspect; the disparity between French 
colonial theory and its application is probed to its complex historical roots 
with an appraisal of its importance in forming and being formed by French 
public opinion. Mr. Priestley, on the other hand, has written an encyclopedia 
of imperial acquisition in’ which the economic role is very secondary to the 
political narrative and in which theoretical trends are relegated to the last 
chapter. The book is frankly a sober and compact presentation of facts, in 
chronological order, with their interpretation left almost wholly to the in- 
formed reader’s discretion. 

One wishes that the Jast chapter, “Recent Trends”, had been expanded 
to form the bulk of the bock. There the economic, psychological, and socio- 
logical aspects of colonization are only touched upon, but they inspire by far 
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the most interesting reflections. And even here the fiscal aspect and its 
influence upon French policy seem rather neglected. It is the perennial fear 
that colonies might become an unbearable burden gn the already reluctant 
taxpayer that is behind the French policy of* prematurely forcing their - 
colonies to be self-supporting. Attendant evils are the retention of a low 
standard of native living and a slowing down of the development of the 
colony’s resources and its political evolution. 

As is the current fashion among writers on colonization, Mr. Priestley 
concludes that colonies are a political liability and corroborates the opinion 
of certain English critics that they have been proved to be likewise an 
economic burden. Hard to defend in the event of war, their loss through 
diplomatic pressure would be disastrous to Frerich prestige. Yet contem- 
porary France continues not only to accept this risk but also to intensify all 
her old policies in a fifteen-year plan aimed to make the empire self-sufficient 
and to remedy the shortage of labor—by conscripting what man power there 
is. The remedy to unprofitable colonization is apparéntly more imperialism. 
Mr. Priestley, like many other writers on the same subject, does not com- 
pletely set forth all the elements which make up the very complex and often 
contradictory motivation of French colonial policy. 

France Overseas represents a decade’s herculean labors concentrated to 
the nth degree for reference purposes. In fact, so completely have the sen-. 
tences been reduced to bone and sinew that even the most favorably pre- 
disposed reader suffers from a congestion of names, places, and concentrated 
information. The effort exacted by such a rush of facts to every phrase is 
aggravated by a monotonous use of monosyllabic words with which to open 
almost every sentence. The critical bibliographical notes are among the most 
valuable contributions in a very useful work. 

Criticisms of omission seem unjust to so large-scale and meaty a work as 
Mr. Priestley’s. But one cannot help wondering if.an interpretative study 
of colonization, rather than so factual a compilation—even though it would 
risk being both personal and prejudiced—would not have left the reader with 
a clearer evaluation of this huge canvas depicting the control of a variety of 
Oriental and African peoples by a great Occidental power. : 

New York City. . Vircrnta THOMPSON. 


Soviets in the Arctic: An Historical, Economic, and Political Study of the 
Soviet Advance into the Arctic. By T. A. Taracouzio. [Bureau of Inter- 
national Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College.] (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 563. Maps 7. $7.50.) 

In this important work the author of The Soviets and International Law 
raises the curtain on arctic mysteries, both those natural to the region and 
those peculiar to the Soviet regime. He presents in one volume, and for the 
first time in any language, a complete panorama of the Arctic in the history 
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of man and pronounces judgment as a student of law on the significance in 
international politics of the Soviet Drang nach Norden. To the painstaking 
documentation of the text he adds thirty-four appendixes of Soviet decrees, 
seven maps, and a staggering bibliography of nearly one thousand titles. The 
unquestioned value of the book is the vast array of documented details in 
the unfolding of the grandiose Soviet scheme for building something which 
never existed before—an arctic civilization. 

In the Soviet definition the Arctic is the entire area north of 62°. The 
Soviet Arctic thus comprises 5,700,000 square kilometers or nearly one third 
of the U.S.S.R. Of particular interest in the general geographic description 
are the sections on the ice regime and the navigability of the seas in the 
Eastern Asiatic Arctic. Exploration before 1917 is presented with glamorous 
details regarding the many expeditions in search of the Northeast Passage. 
The old heroes of the North are given full credit for their contributions to 
man’s knowledge of the ice, but their work was, of necessity, spasmadic and 
individualistic. It remained for the Soviet government to assault the Arctic 
fastness in an organized way. The difference is not only one of scale and 
planning but also of centralized direction, purpose, and popular support. 
The building of an arctic civilization has become a major national cbjective 
of the Soviet Union, to be carried out by the state according to a time 
schedule. 

The actual condition of the Soviet Arctic is set forth in two chapters on 
economic development and social-cultural reconstruction. It is perhaps here 
that Dr. Taracouzio makes his unique contribution, using Soviet materials 
exclusively. Step by step he tells the long story of Soviet exploration, of 
geological surveys, of the first through passage in one season (1932), and of 
the subsequent establishment of the Northern Sea Route Administration, 
which controls the destinies of the Soviet North. In the portrayal arctic towns 
spring to the map along the coast and rivers, minerals are discovered, in- 
dustries come into being, fisheries are extended, and polar agriculture offers 
dazzling prospects of acclimating plants and cereals of the temperate zone 
to the shallow soil over the frozen tundra. Accounts of the Soviet aviation 
exploits leave little doubt as to the feasibility of air lines over the North 
Pole. Meanwhile, the sovietization of the natives (actual number unknown) 
goes forward in education, health, and politics, pointing to a time not far 
distant when the Arctic will be an integral part of the modern civilized world. 

In appraising these achievements the author declares that “even a partial 
fulfillment of their ambitions, when projected against the world affairs of 
the last two decades, is to. be classed as one of the outstanding achievemerits 
of the post-War period”. His applause, however, is tempered by an indicated 
distrust of Soviet data and by certain ominous conclusions. For example, he 
writes: “The news of human progress beyond the Arctic Circle, which in 
days gone by would have aroused universal enthusiasms, today may well 
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have a two-fold effect: rejoicing in the scientific world, and at the same time 
grave concern in the world of international politics.” 

Dr. Taracouzio does not define these forebodings. He admits the enor- 
mous contributions of the Soviets in polar science, in the guidance of ice- 
break convoys by aviation and radio, in weather observation, and in car- 
tography, the results of which are available to all nations. He aptly describes 
the military-strategic features of the Northern sea route and postulates its 
use in operations against Japan. It is rather in the question of legal juris- 
diction that he issues warnings as to future conflicts. Other governments 
have not accepted the Soviet sector theory of sovereignty in the Arctic, which 
would make all the land yet to be discovered subject to the jurisdiction of 
the subjacent state. Further controversy arises in the question of jurisdiction 
over ice formations which are capable of supporting radio stations and land- 
ing fields. The author believes that the legal status of the Arctic can be 
determined only by an international conference of the arctic power$ (the 
United States, Canada, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and the U.S.S.R.) to 
establish a definite arctic doctrine in international law. 

Harvard University. Bruce Hopper. 
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Inventories of County Records and Miscellaneous State and Local Archives. 
Compiled by the Historical Records Survey. (Washington: 1937-39.) 
Ar the turn of the century the American Historical Association sponsored 

an inventory of state and local records. The results were of signal importance. 

A number of these inventories, notably the Osgood report for New York 

and the Mead survey of Connecticut, were unusually informative and com- 

prehensive, considering that they were the work of individuals rather than 
of organized groups and were produced at modest cost. Needless to say they, 
are no longer definitive. The present survey, launched with the encourage- 
ment of the Association and with the object of paralleling for this country 
the extensive survey of British records carried on a century ago, has been 
financed by the Works Progress Administration, whose sponsorship has 
made possible the employment of several thousand persons on this project 

over the past four years. . 

The first fruits of the present harvest are a group of approximately 150 
inventories. Since the archives are described throughout according to a uni- 
form plan, these are a fair cross section of the scope and objectives of this 
important enterprise. The inventories of the county records are prefaced by 
sketches of the history of the respective counties, analyses of county govern- 
ment, and reports on the housing, care, and accessibility of the records. Some 
of these reports seem unusually thorough: for example, the reports of the 
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Essex County, Massachusetts, ee of the towns of Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine, of the North Carolina counties, and of Marion County, Indiana. 
In general, they are ngore detailed and thorough than the older A.H.A. 
studies. Some of the special summaries are in the nature of genuine con- 
tributions, as, for example, Lester J. Cappon’s account of the evolution of 
Virginia county government included in the Chesterfield County volume. 
Of greatest importance is the information contained in these reports 
relating to the physical condition of the archives. Time after time the 
ravages of. fires at county seats have cheated historians of important and 
necessary sources. The. wanton destruction of archives in such states as 
Virginia and South Carolina by the British during the Revolution and by 
the Union forces in the course of the Civil War is well known. In the 
Albany fire of 1911 some of the greatest archival treasures for the colonial . 
period were lost. As a result of the Logan County, Illinois, fire of 1857 we 
canndt make a documentary study of Lincoln’s law practice. But even present 
physical conditions in some areas are far from ideal. In Abbeville County, 
South Carolina, for example, records were found “in.a dark basement room, 
the floor of which was covered with pools of oil from a leaking barrel”. In 
the Tennessee counties, in Trumbull and Brown counties, Ohio, at Elkton, 
Maryland, and in Oregon and Oklahoma evidences of physical neglect are 
disturbing. But by and large the physical housing and care of our county 
‘archives are,immeasurably superior to standards prevailing at the time of 
the A.H.A. survey. Where central facilities are available for county records, 
as at Hartford, Annapolis, Richmond, and Raleigh, greater assurance of 
proper custody and availability for historical research is’afforded then in a 
state such as New York, where there is no plan of centralization, and 
which, considering its wealth, is conspicuously deficient in its care of local 
records. 
The present group of inventories, while largely lacking in interest to a 
student of colonial and Revolutionary history, offers much valuable informa- 
tion for research workers in the history of trans-Appalachian expansion and: 
of the settlement of the Far West. Interesting historical opportunities are 
suggested for such areas as Monroe, Pendleton, and Randolph counties, West 
Virginia; Washington and Scioto counties, Ohio; Cole and Pike counties, 
Missouri (in the latter, material antedates by a few years the admission of 
Missouri to statehood); Laramie County, Wyoming, which experienced a 
meteoric risè and fall during the building of the Union Pacific and again in 
the Black Hills gold rush; Mayes and Muskogee counties, Oklahoma, areas 
assigned ‘by the government to the Cherokees and the Creeks in 1828; Ber- 
nalillo County, New Mexico, and Pima County, Arizona, whose records go 
back to the period shortly after the Gadsden Purchase; and Marin County, 
California. Sociologists should certainly find the records'of the district court 
of Washoe County (Reno) very illuminating, though exceptional. Note- 
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worthy in this series are the inventories dealing with records antedating the 
formation of the Republic of Texas, of which that of the municipality of 
Brazoria has been published, including a valuable calendar of the court 
docket. 

As only a small portion of the publication program has been completed, 
certain observations are submitted by way of constructive criticism. The rate 
of production of these inventories seems unwarrantably slow. Inventories 
covering some two hundred counties are now at hand, and since actual 
publication was begun two years ago with a maximum capacity staff, simple’ 
arithmetic will show that the present rate of production will require thirty 
years for completion. If funds and staff are reduced in the near future, an 
eventuality not unreasonable to anticipate, even a more formidable protrac- 
tion is to be feared. A careful examination of these inventories, supplemented 
by visits by the reviewer during the past few years to a very large number 
of county seats from Maine to Georgia, has resulted in the following recom- 
mendations for accelerating production without real loss of the major ob- 
jective: (1) Compress future county inventories through the use of symbols 
and abbreviations and by consolidating serials where feasible. The bulkiness 
of the present material actually obviates its ready use by students. For the 
state of New York alone fifty-seven volumes are scheduled to appear, not 
including the inventories of state, town, and village records or of the five 
counties of New York City. The inventory of New Haven County is to 
contain ten volumes, of which only one, dealing with mote recent material, 
has appeared. The two North Carolina volumes so far published, comprising 
inventories of sixty-nine counties, should serve as a model for studies in other 
states. (2) Reduce the detailed explanatory and historical prefatory matter 
which, while useful, is not strictly essential, contains much duplication, and 
contributes materially to delay in publication. (3) Concentrate strictly upon 
the original purpose of the project—the survey of state and local records— 
and eschew attractive but time-consuming sidelines, such as vital recordy 
studies, church inventories, of which five from widely scattered areas are 
included in the present group of reports, surveys of religious congregations, 
ambitious historical bibliographies, state-by-state check lists of American im- 
prints, random surveys. of material in historical societies which should be 
performed by the societies themselves, studies of county formations and 
boundary changes, and calendars and transcriptions of personal papers. All 
of these projects have a definite value but should be subordinated to the 
major task at hand. (4) Give precedence in publication to the inventories of / 
the older counties, so that in.the event that the project is soon terminated a 
more consistent chronological pattern will be available. For New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, where there are outstanding collections of colonial 
county records, a modification of the present publication program along 
this line is badly needed. No publication for the first-named state is included 
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in the present group of inventories. For Maryland inventories have appeared 
for three counties, all late in settlement, whereas Mr. Scisco’s published in- 
ventories of the county gourt records for that state should have served as a 
nucleus for the completed inventory of the great tidewater collections. No 
tidewater material has been published for Virginia, and, although in many 
cases its judicial and land records have been assembled at Richmond, only 
one county has been included in this collection. (5) Discontinue all calen- 
daring projects, owing not alone to the time required but also to the limited 
training and background of the average project worker. An Amite County, 
Mississippi, court item is described as “showing -style of case”! An item in 
the calendar of the Essex and Old Norfolk, Massachusetts, miscellaneous 
manuscripts describes a paper as a “Request to the court of sessions by John 
Woodbridge for authorization to reduce his servant’s wages”, whereas in 
reality it is a petition to postpone a trial of his servant for fornication. 
(6) Utilize inventories already prepared, in many Cases along lines parallel 
to those of the H.R.S., as local county records projects. 

The completion of the inventory will be a great boon to historical scholar- 
ship in this country. A fragmentary performance will be all but worthless. 
It is in this spirit that these criticisms have been offered, for the historical 
profession will be forever indebted to Dr. Luther Evans and his associates in 
this enterprise for unearthing many valuable records, saving many others 
from destrustion and disintegration, and inspiring throughout the land a 
vigilant attitude toward the custody of our local archives. ` 

The City College, New York. Ricuarp B. Morais. 


The History of Public Welfare in New York State, 1609-1866. By Davin M. 
Scuneiwer, Director, Bureau of Research end Statistics, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. (Chicago: University of ee Press. 
1938. Pp. xix, 395. $3.00.) 

a Dkr. Schneider has done a thoroughly scholarly and much needed job 
which hitherto has baffled the social scientists and administrators in all our 
states in dealing with the complex, inconsistent, and usually ineffective 
systems of public poor relief found everywhere. He has produced for New 
York State the best of the state monographs thus far published in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Social Service series. But this book is only for the period 
ending with the Civil War and whets our appetite for the promised second 
volume covering the years 1867-1938. The other states covered in the series— 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, and Montana— 
are all brought down to recent years. 

There is not so much that is new in the story of the development of 
congregational relief among the Dutch settlers or of the local parish relief 
of the early English period, which lasted down to the early years of the nine- 
teenth century and was gradually transformed into a civil function with 
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varying degrees of town, county, state, and eyen federal co-operation and 
responsibility. Most students will be surprised, however, at the wealth of 
documentation and the skillful citation of local recogds of actual administra- 
tion of public relief measures that go far to explain a wide range of experi- 
mentation, some of it anticipating similar action in England, and to account 
for the cyclical trends in outdoor and indoor relief, in the relations of public 
and private charities, and in emergency measures to meet the special needs 
of war and postwar periods, economic depressions, and rapid social changes. . 

It is a slow process at best to achieve a just law of “settlement” and to 
define jurisdictional areas of concern and responsibility for social welfare in 
general and for the indigent in particular. What is so often called the patch- 
work of public poor relief Dr. Schneider relegates chiefly to what he calls 
“The Patchwork of Provincial Relief”, the title of an interesting chapter, 
well summarized on page 87. After that there is slow but steady progress 
through the Revolutionary period and then under the new state constitution. 

From 1817 to 1867, when a state supervisory board of public charities 
was finally written into law, after many investigating committees had made 
recommendations to that effect, the legislature debated and experimented 
with ways and means of giving state or county aid to localities, without 
weakening local initiative or breeding political corruption and extravagance, 
in order to bring about reasonable uniformity in achievement of the higher . 
humane ideals of the advanced sections of the state. The record that Dr. 
Schneider reveals with admirable lucidity and illustration reflects no dis- 
credit on the state if it does not at all times fill us with pride. Such chapters 
as the two on “Public Welfare in Emergency Periods” and that on “De- 
linquent, Neglected and Dependent Children” should have a special interest 
for those engaged ‘today in perfecting relief measures whose foundations 
were laid from fifty to one hundred years ago. 

The bibliographical references at the end of each of the eighteen chapters 
give a complete list of the more important official sources and a fairly judi-. 
cious selection of private sources of information on the topics treated. 

Columbia University. SamueL McCune Linopsay. 


Indian Treaties printed by Benjamin Franklin, 1736-1762. With an Intro- 
duction by Cart Van Doren, and Historical & Bibliographical Notes by 
Jurian P. Boyo. (Philadelphia: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1938. 
Pp. Ixxxviii, 340. $15.00.) ` 
Messrs. Van Doren and Boyd and their collaborators have combined to 

produce a handsome folio volume which does honor to themselves and to 

the memory of the most eminent of Philadelphians. No admirer of the 

American Indian, no collector of Americana or of Frankliniana can afford 

to pass it by. Mr. Van Doren has written a notable tribute to Franklin, to 

the savage statesmen, and to the literary qualities of the Indian treaties, 
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while Mr. Boyd’s “Bibliographical Notes” should be required reading for 
bibliographers. 

The historian will fecus his attention upon the treaties themselves and 
upon Mr. Boyd’s introduction on “Indian Affairs in Pennsylvania. 1736- 
1762”. Together these must lead to a more careful analysis of the realities 
of the westward movement, of the Indian trade, of Anglo-French imperial 
rivalry, and ‘of frontier diplomacy in the mid-eighteenth century and to a 
revaluation of the determinant forces in these interlocking aspects of colonial 
history. l 

Despite Justin Winsor, Charles A. Hanna, and more recent writers, a 
handful of coins of base metal, all minted in. good faith by the brilliant 
Parkman, continue to pass current among historians. Pennsylvania, at least 
to the end of King George’s War, is commonly viewed as protected from the 
French and their Indians by mountains, forests, and the Iroquois and there- 
fore unconcerned with the imperial aspects of Indian diplomacy. It is too 
often assumed that the French claims to the upper Ohio valley prior to 1749 
were superior to the British and that Céleron de Bienville’s purpose was to 
drive out newly come British interlopers. Insufficient research has led to 
unjust condemnation of the Indian policy of the younger Penns. Most im- 
portant of all, a failure to study the Pennsylvania documents has resulted in 
the erroneous conclusion that there was only one door from the British 
colonies to the Iroquois country: Albany. 

Mr. Boyd chatlenges or definitely disproves every one of these orthodox 
views, and the thirteen treaties.which are here reproduced in facsimile bear 
him out. His greatest contribution is on thé last point. Contending that 
“during the middle of the period [1736-62], no British colony in America 
had’ more influence over the Iroquois or more friendly relations with them 
than Pennsylvania” (p. xxii), he chronicles the rise of that influence through 
the treaties of 1732, 1736, and 1742 tothe great treaty at Lancaster in 1744, 

«after which “the center of Indian influence had shifted from New York to 
Pennsylvania” (p. xli). There followed a quick decline of Pennsylvania’s 
power, which coincided with the rise of Sir William Johnson. The end came 
with the 1762 treaty when the Six Nations reminded Governor Hamilton 
that all communication with the Great Council must be through either the 
Senecas or the Mohawks (p. 280). 

This whole development is seen by Mr: Boyd largely in terms of the 
personalities of the Indian and British leaders. But the frontier diplomacy 
of the eighteenth century cannot be fully understood without careful con- 
sideration of the fur trade. The attempts of Canadians, New Yorkers, and 
Pennsylvanians to trade directly with the tribes of the Ohio valley were 
successive threats to the economic and political position of the Iroquois. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Boyd does not lay more emphasis on the importance 
of these efforts in determining the shifting relations of the confederacy with. 
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the white men. Perhaps more regrettable is the failure to do justice to the 
role which the Shawnee played in the evolution of Pennsylvania’s Indian 
policy. e 

Questions of interpretation should not be allowed to obscure the real 
significance of this book. The thirteen treaties and Mr. Boyd’s introduction 
to them have gone a long. way toward filling the void he mentions when 
he says (p. Ixxxviii) that “Pennsylvania does not even have such a summary 
of Indian affairs and Indian policy” as Professor McIlwain furnishes for- 
New York in the introduction to his edition of Wraxall’s Abridgement. Let 
us hope that others will be inspired to complete Mr. Boyd’s work by placing 
the Indian relations of Pennsylvania in their entirety in a true light. 

The useful end-paper maps by Margaret Van Doren are unhappily 
marred by impressionistic and inaccurate representation of the mountains. 
This and a misspelling of Professor Labaree’s name (p. xx) are the most 
noticeable of the very few mistakes in a volume of unusually excellent’ work- 
manship. . 

Williams College. Joszpu E. Jounson. 


Our First Great West: In Revolutionary War, Diplomacy, and Politics (how 
it was won in War and Politics under Virginia's Lead and under John 
Jay's in Diplomacy). By TEMPLE, Boney. (Louisville: Filson Club. 1938. 
Pp. iv, 321. $6.00.) 

- Tus is a provocative book which will not be disregarded by students of 
the period which it covers. The theme of the volume, bracketed by the dates 
1763-83, stems from other studies by the author, notably his George Rogers 
Clark (1926) and his History of Kentucky before the Louisiana Purchase 
(1928). Although some attention is paid to the military aspects of the Revo- 
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mentioned, the emphasis is mainly on the political aspects of the Western 
Jand companies, the cession to Congress of the land claims of the states, and, 
the diplomacy of the Revolution as it affected the West. With respect to 
these subjects the author has reached some conclusions which will provoke 
dissent on the part of a good many scholars. 

The author’s interpretation of the pre-Revolutionary land policy of 
Great Britain is commendable. His discussion of the issues connected with 
the cession of Western lands- to Congress is also acceptable, though his lan- 
guage is a bit strong with regard to the\motives of states other than. Virginia; ` 
The New York cession of 1781 receives a particularly sound treatment. The 
passages relating to the Vandalia and Indiana land companies would have 
benefited by the use of Thomas P. Abernethy’s Western Lands and the 
American Revolution (1937). The reviewer has not read before so strong a 
denunciation by a modern writer of the antislavery clause in the Northwest 
Ordinance—Mr. Bodley characterizes it as “stupid”. 
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It is in connection with the diplomacy of the Revolution that the author 
has been most forthright in his interpretations. He has vigorously espoused, 
for example, the view that it was largely due to Jay’s astuteness that the 
Mississippi River became the western boundary of the United States. Frank- 
lin is dismissed as too senile to serve as a competent negotiator. Mr. Bodley’s 
contention that Shelburne did not agree to the relinquishment of the West 
as a gesture of good will but that, on the contrary, he contended to the last 
that the Illinois country should be held by Great Britain as a means cf com- 
pensating the loyalists is derived from confidential correspondence in the 
Shelburne Papers. 

The book is equipped with three serviceable maps, an appendix, which 
contains the text of the “Six Nations Deed for Traders”, dated November 3, 
1768, and a usable index. There are a number of proofreader’s slips. 

The Department of State. CLARENCE E. CARTER. 


La question de la monnaie d'argent aux États-Unis des origines à 1900. Par 
Jean’ PauL Hürrer. [Collection d’études économiques.] (New York: 
G. E. Stechert and Company; Paris: Les Editions des Presses Mcdernes. 
1938. Pp. 493. $2.50.) 

L'incidence économique de la frappe de monnaie d'argent aux Etats-Unis de 
1878 à 1893: Interprétations contemporaines et essai d'évaluation quan- 
titative. Rar Jean Pau Hürrer. [Collection d’études économiques.] 
(Ibid. Pp. 82. 70 cents.) 

Tue author of these volumes has been animated by a vigorous spirit of 
healthy skepticism, with happy results. The longer volume treats of the 
silver issue as a political and social phenomenon—of the origin of the United 
States monetary system, the entrance of the monetary question into postwar 
politics, the silver movement leading to the Bland-Allison Act, the fifteen 
years of “prosperity” [quotation marks are mine] between 1878 and 1893, 
athe threat to the dollar in 1893, the election of 1896, and the Gold Standard. 
Act of 1900. The discussion of these developments may interest more French 
than American readers, inasmuch as the- material is more familiar to the 
latter. 

Less familiar are the conclusions reached in the second and smaller study. ` 
It explores contemporary opinion as to the effects of the silvér emissions, the 
stages of those emissions, the influence of silver purchases upon the mining 
industry and upon the balance of payments, the effect of silver issues upon 
monetary stock, and the relations between the latter and the volume of pro- 
duction and the movement of prices. Five tables and six diagrams with 
explanatory notes set forth the statistical framework upon which Mr. Hiitter 
hangs his conclusions. Each study carries a pertinent bibliography, and the 
longer one is indexed. . 

The author stresses angles ordinarily ignored by politicians and fre- 
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quently neglected by historians. His strictures seem to this reviewer ad- 
mirably impartial. Opponents of the silverites did not want contraction. 
They knew (whether or not they admitted it) that theirs was an age of 
expanding production and increasing population, necessitating monetary 
_ expansion to avoid deflation. But they differed over who should be aggran- 
dized through the medium adopted for monetary expansion: the bankers 
wanted newly profitable facilities for note issue; the silver producers wanted 
the subsidy routed in their direction. In either case the Treasury would have 
the onus of gold coverage. 

The silverites won, and the volume of money was expanded from 1881 to 
1898 chiefly (about 94 per cent) through emissions of silver-backed paper 
and silver coins. Monetary expansion grew faster than the population but 
more slowly than the national economy. It somewhat retarded the fall of 
prices determined by the domestic market but was less able to modify the 
fall of prices determined by the world market. It was more successful with 
products of intensive than with those of extensive cultivation, thus achieving 
an average level for agricultural prices (1879-1900) near 100, which bettered 
both the general price level and the industrial level. 

Significant contradictions are stressed. Growers of corn and grain, to 
whom much of the silver argument was directed, suffered from silver ex- 
pansion because they had to sell their products at uncushioned foreign prices 
and buy in the cushioned domestic market. Silver purchases diminished the 
trade balance by diverting some potential exports to idles domestic vaults. 
The price fall, however, was not entirely disadvantageous. Contrary to sil- 
verite assertions, wages rose faster than retail prices, and as interest rates 
fell the debtors acquired an advantage -over their creditors and were saved 
from property sacrifice. Deflation emerged as an effect, not a cause, of 
depression. The author judges that the only periods between 1879 and 1900 
which fit the economic assertions of the silverites are 1884-85 and 1893-95; 
for the rest of that epoch he finds that the United States was growing con- 
siderably richer and was the most attractive field for European capital and 
labor. ` r 

Opponents of silver were wrong in their claim that bank paper was 
expanding so that other emissions were unneeded. The silverites were wrong 
in claiming that repeal of the Sherman law would ruin the Rocky Mountain 
states. After the Colorado “lockout” closing—a theatrical gesture of 1893, 
according to the author—the rich mines reopened, and capital and labor 
shifted into other fields. If there had been no subsidy, states Hiitter, the 
silver industry would have slowed down, and there would have been some 
decrease in the gold and lead output, with a retarding of the mountain 
economy, but only Nevada would have been very greatly affected. 

While there is some room for interpretations differing from those of 
Mr. Hütter, his candid views contribute to, rather than detract from, the 
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stimulating effect of his expgsition. Such errors as the dating of resumption 
in June rather than January, 1879, the listing of Dana Horton as a “member” 
of the commission of 1878, and the failure to weigh well the importance of 
Cleveland’s statement in February, 1893, do not count greatly against a 
treatment of the problem which shows both considerable understanding of 
the wellsprings of American propaganda and consistent unwillingness to 
accept without proof the familiar assertions of either the silverites or their 
opponents. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. JEANNETTE Pappock NicHo.s. 


The Genesis of Western Culture: The Upper Ohio Valley, 1800-1825. By 
James M. Mier. [Ohio Historical Collections.] (Columbus: Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 1938. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00.) 

In the region covered by this study four main cultural areas are treated: 
the Pittsburg, Marietta, Cincinnati, and Lexington. The first chapter deals 
with the material—settlements, cultural groups, influences of Indian, trader, 
and communications. The importance of four institutions—the tavern, the 
church, the school, and the county court—is pointed out. Chapter u discusses 
Western character and types—minister, lawyer, physician, teacher, and 
editor. The last chapter deals with the product—school and college, church, 
societies, clubs, music, art, libraries, etc. ; 

In his study of culture, “the permanent contributions of a social group 
to the intellectualeand moral life of that group”, Dr. Miller penetrates deeply 
enough to realize that despite the abundance of materials it is impossible to 
combine enough detail and breadth to present any final and absolute estimate. 
He is satisfied to describe and characterize some of the main forces rather 
than the culture itself, which, the further it is pursued, the more likely it is 
to become “a fantastic thing on a distant horizon”. Such modesty in aim, 
which comes when the studeat reaches the state of salutary confusion, is in 
itself no mean indicator of the quality of the historian. 

The author has covered the materials well—the travels, court and church 
records, and newspapers as well as monographic and other special works. 
The text is impregnated with many well-chosen source extracts and contains 
an abundance of meaningful sentences, some of which one rereads merely 
for pleasure. One might differ with the emphasis placed upon the Presby- 
terian influence and again with the author’s conclusion that the development 
of culture in the West rests upon the lives of a comparatively few men. True, 
it was a period in which “the worth of the individual man strongly asserted 
itself”, and there were “giants in those days”. Nevertheless, only a small part 
of the iceberg is visible, Leaders. were probably more conspicuous, at least 
to us, because of the lack of articulateness (and hence of materials) on the 
part of the masses. But after all, then as now, the leaders only guided and 
directed forces already there and much bigger than they were. Further 
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sampling of the lesser documents and study of superstitions, folklore, atti- 
tudes, practices (material as well as more narrowly cultural), and culture 
traits in general might lead to modification of this yew. 

The bibliography is adequate, and the index is amply so. The book and 
the editing conform to the very excellent pattern of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society Collections, edited by Dr. Harlow Lindley. 
Dr. Miller and the society areto be congratulated. There will soon be no 
excuse for colleges, even though they are without collections of source mate- 
rials, presenting mere textbook courses in mid-west history and literature. 

Indiana University. R. CarLYLE Butey. 


The Jesuits of the Middle United States. By GiLserr J. Garracuan, Loyola 
University, Chicago. Three volumes. (New York: America Press. 1938. 
‘Pp. xi, 660; iv, 699; v, 666. $15.00.) 

In the latter years of the nineteenth century and the early years ef the 
twentieth Dr. R. G. Thwaites gathered and republished the Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents in seventy-three volumes. These told of the Jesuit 
missions in Ganada and the Great Lakes country during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Father Garraghan, in the volumes before us, has con- 
tinued the story, with a hiatus for the later eighteenth century, for one part 
of the early Jesuits’ country. Leaving aside New York (Iroquois land) and 
Ontario (Huronia), the author has taken up the talé of the missions of his 
order in what was the Old Northwest and the Trans-Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, with an offshoot in California. 

The chief difference between the Jesuit Relations and the Jesuits of the 
Middle United States is not in the missionaries themselves but in the people 
for whom their missions were held. By the early nineteenth century the 
region was populated by immigrants, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon origin and 
Protestant in tradition. When immigrants from other European countries 
began settling in these regions, the work of the Jesuits grew apace. The 
author has divided his study into six parts, of which Part IV, “The Indian 
Missions”, is most familiar as a field of Jesuit endeavor. When the federal 
government began its policy of removal of the Indians, in the decade of-the 
thirties, their “black robe” fathers went with them and established new 
missions in the Trans-Mississippi, finally, under the well-known De Smet, 
carrying the gospel to the distant Flatheads, Nez Percés, and Blackfeet of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

It is a story replete with interest and heroic endeavor. Wherever possible 
Father'Garraghan has tied up his account with the earlier missionary ad- 
venturers, telling of Marquette, Allouez, Gravier, Pinet, and Binneteau (in 
the study of whose activities he is an authority) as the predecessors of 
Fathers Petit, Van Quickenborne, Verhagen, Hoecken, and others who 
sacrificed and toiled for the modern Indian missions. Father Garraghan 
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allows many of his fellow missionaries to tell their own stories in their letters 
and reports. To find these he has searched the archives of Rome, Belgium, 
whence many of the figst Jesuits of this region came, Switzerland, Turin, 
and’ Germany. In America there was material in Baltimore, Montreal, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and Kansas, as well as in the United States government 
depositaries in Washington. Part V deals with education and describes St. 
Louis University, Marquette University at Milwaukee, St. Xavier College 
at Cincinnati, and St. Ignatius at Chicago, as well as several later institu- 
tions in Kentucky, Detroit, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, Cleveland, and 
Toledo. 

The whole is a work of great erudition and thoroughness, and it will 
remain, like the Jesuit Relations, a standard book of reference for all future 
studies of religious progress in the Middle United States. Maps prepared by 
the author, or under his direction, add to the understanding of the nar- 
rative? A good bibliography and a fine index complete these workmanlike . 
volumes. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Lovise Puetps Ketroce. _ 


Winning Oregon: A Study of an Expansionist Movement. By MELVIN CLAY 

Jacons. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 1938. Pp. 261. $3.00.) 

Tuts book is a valuable contribution to an understanding oz the Ameri- 
can occupation of Oregon. Its chief weakness is its effort to prove that 
Oregon was won.by the pioneers. Such a thesis is not tenable. Oregon was 

` already won before the emigration movement began. Had the author not 
neglected the literature of diplomacy, he would have understood this fact. 
Studies of the diplomatic controversy have shown that the government of 
the United States was never willing to concede any territory south of the 
49th parallel; that by the time the large-scale movement of Americans into 
Oregon began in 1843 the British government had decided to vield the 
——— —— _ territory south of that line; that the Hudson’s Bay Company had as early as 
1829 abandoned hope of holding on to territory south of that parallel; that 
the only region in dispute after 1824 was that betweeh the Columbia River 
and the goth line; and that the Americans who reached Oregon before 1845 
settled in the Willamette Valley, a region conceded by Great Britain by 
1824. Dr. Jacobs does a good service in rejecting the “Whitman saved 
Oregon”. myth. In seeking to minimize the missionary influence he swings 
to another extreme in his view that Oregon was saved by the pioneers. 
Oregon was never lost, never in danger, never in need of the kind of salva- 
tion implied in this book. The most that can be claimed for the pioneer 
influence is that it hastened the boundary settlement of 1846. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is listed among the obstructions to Ameri- 
can settlement. On the contrary, it was not a hindrance but a distinctive 
help to settlement, as the record amply shows. The company’s well-filled 
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stores from which needed supplies could be secured on credit by the Ameri- 
cans on arrival at their destination relieved distress and suffering. The 
“Oregon Fever” is listed among the motives for tite Oregon migration. In 
fact the “fever” was the obsession to set out for Oregon, and in explaining 
its origin the motives for migration are explained. 

This book contains a wealth of apt quotations from contemporary ac- 
counts, chiefly newspapers, that well illustrate public opinion throughout the 
Union concerning the Oregon question. Text and footnotes abound in 
evidence that the spirit of manifest destiny moved the hearts of the editorial 
scribes of that day whenever they wrote about Oregon. 

A few errors of fact may be noted: J. Quinn ‘Thornton never left Oregon 
to become governor of California (p. 212); the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company raised cattle and sheep and exported hides, horns, and wool, not 
wheat or flour (p. 239); David Thompson reached the Columbia in 1807, 
two years after and not two years before Lewis and Clark, as stated in a 
quotation (p. 242) without correction. There are many unexplained omis- 
sions of important works from the bibliography. J. C. Bell in his Opening a 
Highway to the Pacific (1921) covers much the same ground as this book 
and would have been helpful to an understanding of the “Oregon Fever”. 
The regional histories, like those of Carey and Clark, seem to have been 
overlooked—at least the documentary appendix to the latter. 

University of Oregon. R. @. CLARK. 
Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. By Grorce Wu.son Pierson, Daven- 

port College in Yale University. (New York: Oxford University Pegs 

1938. Pp. xiv, 852. $7.50.) 

ALrrgoucH Alexis de Tocqueville’s extraordinarily penetrating analysis 
of political and social forces in the United States of a century ago has been 
the subject of numerous translations and critical commentaries, little atten- 
tion has been paid to the circumstances under which Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont made their fateful trip to America or to the incidents of the journey. 
This task Professor Pierson has now done in a brilliant book, combining 
biographical detail with a study of the alert visitors’ progressive compre- 
hension of political, social, and religious trends in American thought and 
putting it all in the setting of one of the most fascinating narratives of travel 
that ever came from the press. Gustave de Beaumont, less gifted intellec- 
tually than his companion but no less enthusiastic, furnished interesting , 
sketches of the journey (many of which Professor Pierson reproducés from 
the Beaumont Album) and out of his experiences produced in 1835 a novel 
on the race problem entitled Marie, ou l'esclavage aux Etats-Unis. Tocque- 
ville, on the other hand, confined himself in his published works to the more 
serious aspects of America’s experiment in democracy, though in his: many 
letters to family and friends in France (of which Professor Pierson makes 
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ample use) he describes with great charm the exciting incidents of the 
journey in river travel, wanderings in the wilderness, encounters with the 
Indians, and the rude haspitality of frontier hosts. 

The ostensible cause of the visit of Tocqueville and Beaumont was a 
commission from the minister of justice in the new government of Louis 
Philippe, in which they both held subordinate judicial positions, ‘to inves- 
tigate and report upon the prison systems in the United States. But, though 
Tocqueville faithfully carried out his instruction, he conceived his real mis- 
sion to be a much more comprehensive one than the examination of the 
methods of punishment and correction of prisoners. A few weeks before 
sailing (April, 1831), he wrote: “We are leaving with the intention of 
examining in detail and ‘as scientifically as possible all the mechanism of 
that vast American society which everyone talks of and nobody knows. And 

. if events leave us the time, we are counting on bringing back the elements 
of a fine work, or at the very least a new work; for there is nothing on 
this subject”. 

How diligently Tocqueville pursued his project is shown by the ample 
record of conversations, letters, visits, diary notes, printed pamphlets, and 
statistical researches reported in Professor Pierson’s pages. His interest was 
philosophical and sociological, not political and economic. He wanted to go 

: beneath the current controversies to get at the great constructive and unify- 
~ ing ideas which inspired Whig and Democrat alike. And he found the 

l master idea in the*continuous progress of equality, which, though an aristo- 

crat himself and attached by family tradition to the Bourbon cause in France, 
he saw inevitably spreading to all the civilized nations of the world—not to 
his unqualified satisfaction, 
As an aristocrat Tocqueville weighed the dangers to France of that 
equality in station and manners which he found so wholesome for America. 
As a Catholic he marveled at the successful coexistence of a “pure morality” 
ith unlimited confessional diversity in the new world. As an enemy of 
‘ Guizot’s slogan, enrichez-vous, for the bourgeois monarchy just launched 
in France, he was amazed at the apparent success of a democracy in which 
the mad race for riches had not obliterated the nobler ideals of the fathers of 
the republic. His mind was filled with antinomies and paradoxes; he ques- 
tioned, argued, and pondered to reduce them to a logical consistency. And 
the more he questioned, argued, and pondered, the more earnestly he sought 
for a philosophy of democracy which would synthesize and reconcile the 
conflicting data that he had so laboriously amassed. By continuing his story 
of Tocqueville (for Beaumont fades from the picture) after his return to 
France Professor Pierson describes for us the four-year period of incubation 
which resulted in the epoch-making De la démocratie en Amérique. 
Columbia University. ` Davin. S. Muzzey. 
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The Whig Myth of James Fenimore Cooper, By Dororuy Wares, Law- 
rence College. [Yale Studies in English.] (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 318. $2.75.) e . 
Tus book, as the author explains, “tells the neglected story of Cooper’s 

. association with the Democratic party, and of revenges taken upon the 

novelist by the offended Whigs, revenges which later generations have mis- 

interpreted and which . . . have produced . . . misunderstandings” (p. vi). 

Cooper, Dr. Waples would have us believe, was persecuted as a traitor to his 

class—a man of means and breeding, sired by a respected Federalist and 

subjected to humiliating abuse mainly because he became a member of the 
hated Democratic party. The Whigs were aristocrats, or at least the bulk of 
the aristocrats were Whigs; the Democrats were “agrarians and levellers”. 

As Bryant’s son-in-law asked, how could “a gentleman of education and 

refinement, impelled by no craving for office and leadership . . . take the 

side of an unkempt and unwashed multitude”? As a fit punishment for such 
apostacy the Whig journalists poured out their ire on the unhappy Cooper, 
and “with complete irrelevance to the facts, America began to weave about 
this ‘man the myth of the self-centered, hypersensitive pretender to Scott’s 

laurels” (p. 115). 

The author has unearthed an abundance of evidence to prove that the 
Whig writers had small use for Cooper and did their best to discredit him. 
Cooper was, in fact, a Jackson man who did not fail to shgw his colors. 
“Politics”, Dr. Waples tells us, “not literature, is the recurrent theme of his 
correspondence” (p. 14). Nor, it might be added, did he make any effort to 
keep his political opinions out of his literary works, During his long absence 
abroad and after his return to New York in 1833 he became an easy target 
for partisan and unscrupulous reviewers. After reading this book there is no 
reason whatever for anyone to doubt that the Whig journalists did whatever 
damage they could to Cooper’s reputation. j 

It is difficult to believe, however, that Cooper’s political opinions weres==eis.====. 
alone responsible for the various adverse judgments that later generations 
no less than his contemporaries have passed upon him. Not only from his 
reviewers but also from his writings we can find a clear record of his dis- 
-~ appointment with the America to which he returned and of his willingness 
to scold it. Even before he left Europe he had written: “One fact is beyond 
dispute—I am not with my own country—the void between us is immense— 
which is in advance time will show” (p. 89). Americans, whether Whigs or 
‘Democrats, were as thin-skinned as Cooper himself. If Cooper would not 
like them, they would not like him; and his endless wranglings and libel 
suits, however right he may have been, did little to win back the public he 
had lost. The real Cooper, as Dr. Waples maintains, may have been genial 
and full of fun, facile in conversation and abounding in sympathy for his 
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fellow men, but his private qharacter was not adequately appn by his 
public conduct. 

The present study isebased in considerable part upon the snpubliched 
letters and manuscripts in the Cooper collection of the Yale University 
Library. The author has used also a long list of contemporary magazines 
and newspapers and has apparently read everything that Cooper’s critics 
have ever had to say about him. Her research is painstakingly thorough, and 
her conclusions are not without merit, for the Whigs did villify Cooper. But 
the reader can scarcely escape the opinion that the author, in her zeal to 
clear Cooper’s memory, has somewhat overshot the mark. 

The University of Wisconsin. Joun D. Hicks. 


The Life of John McLean: A Politician on the United States Supreme 
Court. By Francis P. WrrsensurceR, The Ohio State University. [The 
Ohio State University Studies.] (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 
1937. Pp. ix, 244. $2.25.) 

Chief Justice Waite, Defender of the Public Interest. By Bruce R. TRIMBLE, 
The University of Kansas City. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1938. Pp. ix, 320. $4.00.) 

‘Chief Justice Taft. By Arren E. Racan, Tusculum College. [Ohio His- 
torical Collections.] (Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Sogiety. 1938. Pp. ix, 139. $2.00.) 

Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme. Court. By FELIX FRANKFURTER. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. 139. $1.50.) 

Turse four volumes represent additions to the growing list of studies of 
former members of the Supreme Court of the United States. None of them 
is an expansive, full-length biography of the type of Beveridge’s Life of 
John Marshall. None attempts the comprehensiveness of the reviewer's — 
studies of Chief Justice Taney and Mr. Justice Field. Nor are these four 

=y olumes closely comparable one with another. The biography of John Mc- 

Lean deals principally with the political activities of a man who was a 

member of the Supreme Court from 1829 to 1861. It is based largely on the 

McLean manuscripts in the Library of Congress. Since for the period of 

; McLean’s court membership these manuscripts have already been scanned by 
other historians and biographers, much of the hitherto unused material pre- 
sented by the author is to be found. in the chapters dealing with the pre- 
court period. There is value, however, in the subsequent unified portrayal 
of the varied political activities which lasted until the end of McLean’s 
career, activities of a type which today would thoroughly discredit a member 
of the court. The author unfortunately makes no significant analysis of 

McLean’s work aş a judge and of his influence on American constitutional 

development. 

The study of Chief Justice Waite is important in that it is the first 
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attempt to present at any considerable length the life of a judge who played 
a significant part in the development of the Constitution from 1874 to 1888. 
He aided in delimiting drastic legislation of the Reconstruction period, he 
brought the doctrine of “business affected with a public interest” into Amer- 
ican constitutional law, and he aided in shaping the concept of “due process 
of law”. The author had access to manuscript collections not hitherto avail- 
able. The book, however, is written without the perspective of the mature 
scholar, and the best use of materials is not always made. 

The value of the study of Chief Justice Taft lies chiefly in the fact that 
it brings together in one small volume the gist of a great many articles: 
about Taft, along with a grouping of his court decisions into selected cate- 
gories. The author did not have access to the Taft papers in the Library of 
Congress and was therefore unable to shed such light on his subject as has 
been shed by the authors of recent biographies of Calvin Coolidge and Elihu 
Root; who-did have access to the Taft papers. The analysis of court-detisions 
is lacking in deftness and in sufficient perspective to make it of much interest: 
to the general reader. Pending the appearance of a more complete biog: 
raphy, however, the book has a measure of value. 

The volume on’ Mr. Justice Holmes consists of three lectures which were 
prepared for delivery before an audience of laymen. It is not a biography 
but is an appraisal of the contribution of Holmes as a member of the 
Supreme Court. Unlike the other books herein discussed, it ,is brilliantly 
written, with a broad perspective derived from lifelong study of legal insti- 
tutions. It is significant for its portrayal of Mr. Justice Holmes and perhaps 
even more significant for what it reveals of the author, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. 

The Johns Hopkins University. CARL BRENT SWISHER. 


Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of John Hay. Selected 

and with an Introduction by TyLer Dennetr. (New York: Dodd, Mead gsm. 

and Company. 1939. Pp. xii, 348. $4.00.) 

Tue present volume is one of the most important books on Lincoln that 
have appeared in recent years. It is not that the Civil War diaries and letters 
of Lincoln’s secretary have been hitherto unknown. They have been used in 
the Nicolay-Hay biography, in the editing of Lincoln’s works, in Thayer’s 
and Dennett’s biographies of Hay (especially Dennett’s), and by other 
writers. In 1908 this material was privately printed in part in a limited set 


of three ponderous volumes by the Hay family. The significance of the pres- 
ent volume is that the material, still in the possession of the family and 
known directly to very few persons, is now for the first time made available 
to the general reader. The old privately printed record, besides being rare, 
was exceedingly ynsatisfactory. Not only were surname initials substituted ` 
for names (so that.some writers depended upon a manuscript “key” to un- 
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lock the work), but numerous passages were omitted altogether, and those 
printed were at many points incorrect. It is significant that Henry Adams, 
whose assistance had been enlisted, withdrew from the enterprise before 
the printing. The text in the present work is, of course, taken from the 
original manuscript, except in a few cases where “the privately printed 
volumes are important because some of the original letters . . . have dis- 
appeared” (p. vii). 

The diary is not regular and methodical. Its jottings are intermittent and 
scattered. What is lacking in completeness, however, is gained in flavor. The 
record is, like young Hay himself, sophisticated, full of literary sparkle, 
racy, opinionated, at times oversmart, and always colorful. In style it is 
urbane, debonair, saucy, playful, flippant to a degree, dotted with a scholar’s 
foreign phrases, yet also redolent of Pike County. It is, of course, unique as 

“a record of Lincoln, catching his casual talk, giving close-up vignettes of his 
offhand moments, registering some of his pithiest anecdotes at the source, 
revealing Ris messages, decisions, and letters in the making, and opening 
otherwise closed doors upon the harassed President’s mental and emotional 

life. Since Lincoln had no Boswell (Herndon did not begin his biographical 
labors till after Lincoln’s death), the Hay record. finds its chief value in 
the. preservation of fleeting pictures that would otherwise have been lost; 
pictures of Lincoln refusing to make “points of etiquette & personal dignity”, 
reading Shakespeare to Hay, talking Shakespeare with Hackett, saving lives 
in court-martial reviews, receiving delegations, restraining his own im- 
patience toward Meade after Gettysburg, listening to a regimental band, 
amusing himself with a Richmond editor’s attack upon Jefferson Davis, and 
so on. For the men who passed before his eye the impish secretary had tell- 
ing and often devastating thumbnail characterizations; if it was a pretty 
woman, the fact and degree of pulchritude were not likely to be omitted. 
Hay’s prejudices colored his jottings as they later swayed the ten-volume 
© ——_7iography. For Republican enthusiasm there is no apology. “Haight is a 
good egg [wrote Hay, p. 41]. He votes straight Republican every time.” 
Despite his scorn for the radicals, Hay shared their prejudice against Mc- 
Clellan, and his comments on that general are to be used with caution. 

The Lincoln material in Hay’s letters is not exhausted, for this edition 
ends with 1870; the volume, for example, does not include Hay’s letter to 
Charles Eliot Norton of March 29, 1889, explaining how Lincoln’s inaugural 
address was revised. In other words, the date of the letters, not the Lincoln 

_ content, is the basis of selection. There is apparently a high degree of 
accuracy in reproducing the text, though one wonders whether on Novem- 
ber 11, 186r (p. 34), Hay did not write “Blenker’s Germans” instead of the 
meaningless “Bleaker’s”. In the footnotes and index of persons one notes the 
following slips. Caleb B.. Smith was not “of Ohio” (p. 340). Other names, 
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for example those of Burnside, Joseph E. Johnston, and Murat Halstead, are 
-erroneously given (pp. 330, 42, 107). Grant’ did not re-enter the army in 
1861 “as brigadier general under Frémont” (p. 334). The post-Fredericks- 
burg cabinet crisis occurred in December, 1862, not '1863 (p. 111); the battle 
of Gettysburg did not begin on July 2 (p. 66); Antietam was not fought 
on September 15 (p. 49); Chickamauga is not “near Nashville”, and the 
retreat at that battle was not “toward Nashville” (p. 102); Sherman’s 
“famous march” was not a “march .., to Atlanta” (p. 128). To one familiar 
with the period, however, it is the’ Hay record that matters, while these 
defects are minor. 
University of Minois. å J. G. RANDALL. 


Lee, Grant, and Sherman: A Study in Leadership in the 1864-65 Campaign. 
By Lieut-Colonel Atrrep H. Burne. With an Introduction by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xxiii, 
216. $3.00.) 

In this study Colonel Burne has considered the character of the leader- 
ship in the Civil War, both North and South, directing his attention par- 
ticularly to the performances of Lee, Grant, and Sherman, with subsidiary 
comment on Hood’s campaign into Tennessee and Early’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Lee’s generalship in the Wilderness, on the retreat to 
Richmond, and. in defense of Petersburg and Richmond excites the admira- 
tion of the author; Grant’s tenacity and singleness of purpose are likewise 
praised. The leadership of Sherman and particularly that of Sheridan, on the 
contrary, receive little favorable comment. 

It is interesting to find a proper evaluation and discussion of the im- 
portant final campaigns in Tennessee and in the Shenandoah Valley, each 
of which came within sight of success, and each of which failed primarily 
for lack of sufficient power to push the thrust through. Early’s success in the 
Shenandoah Valley was due to “his own boldness, activity, quick-wittedness, 
driving power and willingness to take risks” that produced results. In 
Sheridan’s opposition the author finds little to admire and considers him a 
failure as “an independent army commander”. Of Hood, for his conduct 
of the campaign into Tennessee, the author is fulsome in his praise. Hood 
as an independent commander was sound in his strategical conceptions, but 
his final defeat can be traced directly to his own faulty execution and to 
personal qualities of easily aroused stubbornness and pique and to irresolu- 
tion at critical moments in the campaign, these characteristics being as 
much the result of physical incapacity from wounds as of any other cause. He 
was an energetic and daring leader in the heat of battle but less successful 
in the direction of an army in the field. To say that Hood is the “most 
maligned” of Southern generals is to overlook the reasons for the criticism 
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that has. been his lot. He was defeated in every battle after he assumed the 
command of the Confederate Army of Tennessee, and his defeats can in 
large measure be attribfted to his own defects of leadership. f 

Keeping in mind the foregoing, the discussion of the military leadership 
is generally constructive and fair. The distinct limitation of the book-is that 
it is written without any reference to economic, social, and political con- 
ditions in the Confederacy. Relation of the discussion to contemporary mili- 
tary:events and conditions elsewhere would have aided in an understanding 
of the value and significance of the events and leadership under considera- 
tion. 

This is a book deserving of careful reading by anyone interested in the 
military history of the Civil War. It is marred, unfortunately, by far too 
many typographical errors and errors in names and dates. The footnotes, a 
compromise between full citation-and none at all, leave much to be desired. 
Some statements that deserve citation have no reference of authority, as, for 
example, Captain Morris’s statement (p. 89) regarding Johnston’s failure at 
Cassville; in other cases the citation is incorrect, and occasionally the page 
number is omitted. There are a bibliographical note, an index, and twenty- 
five useful maps that enable the reader to follow the discussion in the text. 

Port Washington, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Secession and Restoration of Louisiana. By Wii Marvin Caskey. With 
Foreword by Frank Lawrence Owsley. [Louisiana State University 
Studies, Number 36.] (University: Louisiana State University Press. 
1938. Pp. xi, 318. $3.50.) E 
Tuis book will supplant John R. Ficklen’s unfinished Reconstruction i 

Louisiana, published posthumously in 1910. Although he tells essentially the 
same story, Dr. Caskey has made good use of a much wider-range of sources 
and related monographs than was available to Ficklen. Since he is concerned 
only with political developments he has had little to say about social and 
economic conditions, and he has ignored altogether that portion of the state 
which was under the control of the Confederates. 

In the two chapters on the election of 1860 and secession the author 
shows that, contrary to a cherished Northern belief, a large majority of the. 
voters favored secession by January, 1861, although more than half of them 
had voted for Bell or Douglas in the preceding November. The January 
contest was over the method, not the desirabilizy, of secession. He thinks 


that Lincoln may have based his “ten per cent plan” upon the assumption 


that, since Douglas had received that proportion of the total state vote in 
the area later held by the Union armies, it represented the real Unionist ` 
strength. There certainly were Unionists in New Orleans, ‘and after the 
capture of that city General B. F. Butler, by confiscations, imprisonments, 
and threats forced enough other persons to take the oath of allegiance to 
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establish a numerical basis for Lincoln’s projected civil government. Strife 
began among the Unionists, however, over state emancipation, suffrage 
qualifications, and whether they should retain the @onstitution of 1852 or 
draft a new one. General Banks, who replaced Butler, had even more trouble 
with the rival groups, and it was not until March, 1864, that the radicals 


won their point, and a constitutional convention was called. (One wishes- 


that Dr. Caskey could have thrown more light on Banks’s personal political 
schemes.) After weeks of empty talk and profligate expenditures the con- 
vention produced a constitution that still restricted suffrage to the whites. 
Lincoln brought pressure to bear to get the new state government set up in 
time for the presidential election, but after this was done Congress refused 
it recognition. 

After the war ended and the Confederates returned home, Johnson’s 
amnesty policy and the inherent weakness of the local radicals placed the 
conservatives in control. The radicals, hoping to regain power through 
Negro suffrage, decided to exhume the defunct constitutional convention of 
1864. The stench was too much for the excited populace and led to the so- 
called riot of July 30, 1866. The attempt to revive the convention was in fact 
a revolutionary movement, for its purpose was to overthrow the existing 
state government. The military, who had done nothing to prevent disorder, 
immediately placed the city under martial law and reduced the civil: gov- 
ernment to a shadow. Dr. Caskey regards this as marking the actual over- 
throw of the restoration program in Louisiana and closes his study at this 
point. 

The book, on the holes 4 is an excellent presentation of the problems of 
restoration in Louisiana. But the inevitable-slips occur: in proofreading, in 
a few confusing statements, in the occasional failure to identify the author 
or recipient of a letter or the date of a document. Map No. 1 erroneously 
shows Tensas Parish instead of Madison as carried by Bell in 1860. The last 
line of Lincoln’s letter (page 96) is incorrectly quoted. The footnotes are 
ample and informative, but it is irritating to have to hunt them down in 


the back of the book. The bibliography is comprehensive, except that the l 


Banks Papers in the Essex Institute at Salem, Massachusetts, are not men- 
tioned. The book is beautifully printed and is a credit to the Louisiana State 
University Press. In the foreword Professor Owsley handsomely acknowl- 
edges the influence of the Dunning-Fleming tradition upon both himself 
and his disciple and indicates that one or two other volumes by Dr. Caskey 
are to follow. They will be welcome. 

The University of Texas. ' Cuares W. RAMSDELL. 


Flight into Oblivion. By A. J. Hanna. (Richmond: Johnson kai 
Company. 1938. Pp. xiii, 306. $2.75.) 
Tue dispersion of the high civil officers of the Confederate States, upon 
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the collapse of the government in April-May, 1865, is the theme of this book. 
Whether their fight from the vengeance of the conquerors was, without 
reservations, a flight into oblivion is more of a moot question than the title 
implies. Though the flight wrote finis to the public service of Jefferson 
Davis, its aftermath secured to him a place in the hearts of the Southern 
people scarcely less affectionate and enduring than if he had been able to 
serve out his constitutional term and to turn over an established and world- 
respected government to his successor on February 22, 1868. Though it 
definitely changed the course of life for Benjamin, successive holder of three 
cabinet portfolios, it carriéd him into a foreign field where he carved out 
for himself more subsequent fame than is ordinarily the lot of American 
ex-cabinet members. Postmaster General Reagan achieved fully as distin- 
guished a congressional career in the re-United States as he might reason- 
ably:have expected in a successful Confederacy. It is true, however, that most 
of Davis’s advisers and aides did not enjoy so much of the spotlight in their 
later life. ~ 5 

The retreat of the Confederate -government from Richmond te Dan- 
ville, where some routine was resumed, thence to Charlotte, where routine 
was lost, is a fairly well-known story, as is also the frustrated attempt of the 
President to transfer the seat of civil government to the trans-Mississippi. 
But in the accounts of the romantic escapes of Secretary of State Benjamin, 
Secretary of War Breckinridge, and Attorney General Davis, Professor 
Hanna has resctied three corking good adventure stories from oblivion. He 
has pieced out his narratives from many sources and after wide researches 
and has written a very worthwhile book. Here and there, however, it is 
marred by awkward sentences, which mislead as to cause and effect and to. 
true sequence of events, and by inaccurate side details which a fuller use 
of the materials cited in the bibliography should have prevented. 

To mention a few inaccuracies, Attorney General Davis is referred to 
(p. 8) as Having been “dominant in the Provisional Congress that created 
the Confederacy”, whereas he did not enter the Congress uniil its. third 
session, well after the government had become a going concern. Though 
Gustavus W. Smith resigned his Confederate commission when the war 
was about half over and entered the service of Georgia, he is referred to 
(p. 236) as holding “the rank of Major General in the Confederate Army 
throughout the War”. John Taylor Wood, aide to the President, is said 
(p. 152) to have been a captain in the United States Navy for a decade 
before resigning to enter the Confederate States Navy. The highest rank held 
by him in the Old Navy was lieutenant. Though Wood had been twice 
promoted in the Confederate naval service for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct and had received the thanks of Congress for his daring exploits, the 
author supposes (p. 152) that Breckinridge in May, 1865, did not know that 
Captain Wood was “one of the most skillful and resourceful navigators in 
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America”, because he was “too modest to seek the recognition and promo- 
tion that his ability, courage, and energy amply justified”. The commerce 
destroying activities of the regular naval establishment are misstated (pp. 
136 and 243) as privateering operations, and the privateer Jefferson Davis is 
mistakenly alluded to (p. 97) as the blockade-runner jeff. Davis. A map of 
the Confederate Trans-Mississippi Department (p. 73) shows the boundaries 
of the United States territory of Arizona instead of the entirely different 
Confederate territory. The sketch of “The ‘Cabinet Car’” (on cover and 
p- 30) depicts a passenger car, though the text (p. 31) says it was “a dilapi- 
dated, leaky boxcar”. 
Norfolk Navy Yard. l Wuram M. ROBINSON, JR. 


Armour and his Times. By Harper LEECH and JoHN CHARLES CARROLL. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 377- $3.00.) 
Tus is a success story in the fullest sense of the term. Here we ‘have 

factual romance—the rise of a great financier through the development of 
an important business in the years of the Civil War and its aftermath. The 
authors have not separated their hero from other colorful figures in the 
Chicago of his day. George Horace Lorimer, Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, and 
Marshall Field, among others, flit across the pages. Chief attention, of 
course, is directed to Philip Armour, the founder of a great economic 
dynasty, whose selling short in the Wilderness Campaign made him a 
national financial power. A brief anecdotal postscript on the life of J. Ogden 
Armour is added to the chronicle of the activities of Philip’s spectacular 
career. An introductory chapter on the changes which.occurred in the tech- 
niques of meat packing during his lifetime is followed by a discussion of 
his early career to the beginnings of his fortune in Milwaukee. At this point ` 
there is a parenthetical discussion of the utilization of by-products in the 
packing industry which was so successfully carried. forward by daring 
adventurers in the ‘field of pork packing. 

The meat packers of post-belluin America had to overcome public 
prejudice against their products, which was climaxed by the European em- 
bargoes against American meat in the eighties. They also had to face anti- 
trust activities. Labor difficulties were theirs, although scant attention, in 
view of their importance, is given them by the authors. Like the famous 
embalmed beef scandal, such problems of business management pale into 
insignificance in the light of a discussion of the personal characteristics of 
Armour.. 

Mr. Leech and Mr. Carroll fall into some of the traps which await 
biographers. Appareńtly they considered their hero in the light of twentieth 
century moral standards, and therefore they have occasionally blurred the 
picture of economic practices which were the rule, rather than the exception, 
ameng great American fortune builders in the days following the Civil 
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War. They have a tendency also to give credit to Armour for some devel- 
opments which he probably shared with other packers, as in the use cf the 
by-products in the anial industry. i 

Stylistically the book is interestingly done, aside from the fact that the 
succession of very brief paragraphs sometimes disconcerts the reader. Defects 
can be noted in the bibliographical offerings. According to the listing, 
original sources, including newspapers and manuscripts, were too little 
tapped, while books only remotely touching the theme appear in several 
instances. Despite this, a good story is told in an interesting way. 

The University of Chicago. Bessre Lourse PIERCE. 


The Far Eastern Policy of the United States. By A. Wnrrney GrisworD, 
Yale University. [Institute of International Studies.] (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1938. Pp. 530. $3.75.) 

Since the publication of Tyler Dennett’s Americans in Eastern Asia 
(1922), which brought the story down to rgo1, there has been a real need 
for a similar treatment of the later years. This has been well supplied by 
Professor Griswold. Starting with “New Frontiers in Asia” (the acquisition 
of the Philippines), it ends with “The ‘24-Hour’ Policy” of the present ad- 
ministration. The twenty-one chapters deal realistically with the Open Door, 
the adventures in diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt, Dollar Diplomacy, the 
conferences of Versailles and Washington, immigration, and Colonel Stim- 
son’s “Quest’ for* Collective Security”. In the longer period covered by Dr. 
Dennett European diplomacy rarely entered the picture, but since 1898 it 
had great significance in the shaping and success of our Far Eastern policy. 

In spite of the fact that the Department of State archives are closed for 
the period since 1906, Dr. Griswold has done a very fine piece of work. 
Leaning heavily, as he must, upon the materials in the United States Foreign 
Relations, down to 1922, he has made use of the printed foreign diplomatic 
papers, a large number of books and articles, and certain manuscript collec- 
tions such as the Hippisley, Rockhill, Bryan, Knox, Lansing, and McKinley 
papers. The Roosevelt and Root papers had been worked over pretty thor- 
oughly previously. The treatment, as would be expected, is most thorough 
for the period before 1906, quite adequate down to 1922, and sketchy from 
that time on. It is unfortunate, for example, that so much weight must be 
given to the Lytton Report and the ex parte pleading in Colonel Stimson’s 
The Far Eastern Crisis, though Dr. Griswold does not follow the latter 
without reservation. 

The treatment, on the whole, is refreshing in its frankness and its almost 
surgical cutting through verbiage to find the vital truth. Too many secondary 
accounts of American policy in the Far East have read like Department of 
State releases. Wherever he could, Dr. Griswold has pinned policies upon 
the formulators, who were rarely the notables whose names were given to 
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them. Some scholar in the future may be able fo carry this important task 
on beyond the Dollar Diplomacy period. No one will agree completely with 
Dr. Griswold, but he at least has documented the ereasons for his beliefs. 
At times a better knowledge of what was going on in Eastern Asia might 
have modified his conclusions, Eut, in the main, policy was determined in 
Washington and not always on zhe basis of sound reports. A few slips and 
errors will be noted by the informed reader, but they are rarely important. 
The practice of terming an “exchange of notes” an “Agreement”, the over- 
simplification of the Twenty-Ore Demands, and the inaccurate version of 
the Shanghai hostilities of 1932 are examples. 

For the period as a whole the one consistent policy of the United States 
after 1905 seems to have been to block the expansion of Japan on the Asiatic 
continent. The earlier Open Door and Integrity of China policies, which 
when enunciated scarcely had Japan in view, were later mobilized against 
her almost alone. Many Americans will be amazed at the length to Which 
this policy was pursued, yet within the space limits Dr. Griswold could not 
develop all its manifestations—books have and will be written on the subject 
matter of his individual chapters. He makes it very clear, however, that 
Japan has suffered more from American intervention in Asia than the 
United States has suffered from Japanese intervention in the Americas. Only 
time can tell whether this was sound policy or not. 

Stanford University. Payson J, TREAT. 
America goes to War. By Cuartes Carran Tansiu. (Boston: Little, Brown 

and Company. 1938. Pp. x, 731. $5.00.) 

Proressor Tansill’s absorbing volume is the fullest and in many ways 
the most important study of American neutrality in the years 1914-17 that 
has yet appeared. He has drawn on the large mass of published documents, 
including those brought to light by the Nye Committee, has read widely in 
newspapers, and has used a wealth of unpublished manuscripts. Among 
these are the important papers of the Neutrality Board, some interesting 
materials in the German Foreign Office and Marine Archives, and the 
private papers of Bryan, House, Lansing, Andrew Carnegie, Joseph H. 
Choate, Claude H. Kitchin, Philander Chase Knox, Elihu Root, Henry 
White, John Sharp Williams, and others. 

Although no student working in this field can neglect this able and 
well-documented study, it has some drawbacks for the general reader. Pro- 
fessor Tansill states that he has “no thesis to prove nor any viewpoint to 
exploit” (p. vii), but his treatment of the subject falls short of objectivity. 
It is clear that he has enlisted in the same camp with Hartley Grattan and 
Walter Millis, that he regards America’s entry into the war both as a 
serious mistake and an avoidable one, and that he permits himself a good 
deal of personal devil hunting. In particular he pursues Secretary Lansing 
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and Colonel House with unrelenting ferocity. Although he finds plenty of 
targets in the period of the World War, Professor Tansill goes out of his 
way (p. 169) to toss agbrickbat at John Hay, “who, as Secretary of State, 
did not hesitate to surrender American rights when British interests could 
be served”. His treatment of Bryan goes to the other extreme, righily prais- 
ing his devotion to the cause of peace and his desire for an honest neutral- 
ity but failing to point out his obvious shortcomings, especially his igno- 
rance of international law and his tendency to confuse things that were 
clearly distinguishable. 

After briefly surveying the development of German-American antag- 
onism prior to 1914 and analyzing American public opinion at the outbreak 
of the war, Professor Tansill devotes four chapters to the rise of our war- 
time trade and three chapters to our controversy with England over neutral 
rights to August, 1915, before taking up the crucial question of the sub- 
marie. It is doubtful if the average reader who peruses this topical treat- 
ment will be in as good a position to appraise the submarine controversy as 
if the book had been arranged more chronologically. In his important 
treatment of the armed merchantman Professor Tansill follows the same 
line taken by Professor Borchard but commits himself more deeply as to 
“might-have-beens”. If President Wilson “had closed American harbors to 
belligerent merchant ships carrying defensive armament the British Gov- 
ernment”, so Professor Tansill roundly declares, “would have immediately 
removed all guns from their merchantmen, and Germany would no longer 
have sunk enemy passenger ships at sight” (p. 259). That may be so, but 
we have no means of proving it. There is much evidence in Admiral 
Spindler’s monumental history of German submarine warfare that the U- 
boat commanders found it difficult if not impossible to distinguish between 
armed and unarmed merchantmen, and it seems to this reviewer more 
likely that regardless of what might have been done to keep armament 
off British merchantmen, German submarines would have continued to sink 
unarmed British vessels, as indeed they sank neutral vessels. One or two of 
the red herrings drawn by Professor Tansill across the trail of the U-becats 
might well have been omitted to make room for the observation that when 
the Arabic was sunk she was westward bound, from England to the United 
States, and that the fact that she had carried munitions on a previous east- 
ward voyage was wholly irrelevant. 

“The real reasons why America went to war”, concludes Professor Tan- 
sill, “cannot be found in any single set of circumstances (p. 134)... . 
Despite all the efforts of the Nye Committee, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that during the Hundred Days that preceded America’s entry into the 
World War the President gave any heed to demands from ‘big business’ 
that America intervene in order to save investments that were threatened 
by possible Allied defeat” (p. 657). 

Williams College. James P. BAXTER, 3D. 
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Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture. By 
RoserT S. Lynp. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939, pp. x, 268, 
$2.50.) It is pretty generally conceded that the problems of today have become 
so complex that only*a well-informed body of social science can serve as a 
safe guide for understanding the present order or directing us toward the dis- 
covery of a new and better one. The great majority of social scientists, how- 
ever, take the present social order for granted. They work within its funda- 
mental folkways and cultural assumptions. They rarely regard it as a function 
of social science to criticize the existing order or to suggest a better one. They 
lay great stress upon research and contend that only the facts should talk. Yet 
when they discover the facts, they are all too prone to make the facts “shut 
up”. Hence our fate is left to the political butchers and the economic propa- 
gandists. Professor Lynd, facing the impending collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion, has risked his professional scalp by writing one of the most timely and 
daring volumes which any academic sociologist has ventured in a generation. 
Knowledge for What? is a forthright demand for a more honest and realistic 
body of social science and for the application of its findings to the reconstruc- 
tion of the present social order. It is the most devastating arraignment of 
“knowledge for its own sweet sake” since the publication of Thorstein 
Veblen’s Higher Learning in America. Professor Lynd’s treatment of history 
(chiefly on pp. 129 ff., 174 ff.) is in harmony with his general argument. He 
exposes the shallowness and irrelevance of political and episodical history and 
argues for the value of history as a working social science. His point of view is 
that of Robinson, Beard, and other exponents of the new history. It is intelli- 
gent and sound, but it is to be regretted that Professor Lynd seems to have 
ignored the more relevant literature in this field with which he could have 
buttressed his argument. Harry ELMER BARNES. 


The Meaning of the Humanities: Five Essays. By RaLpn Barton Perry, Aucust 
CHARLES Krey, ERWIN PANOFSKY, ROBERT Lowry CALHOUN, GILBERT CHINARD. 
With a Preface by Robert Kilburn Root. Edited with an Introduction by 
Theodore Meyer Greene. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1938, pp. 
xxxix, 178, $2.50.) The word “humanism” and its derivatives have’ meant so 
many different things that any attempt to clarify them should be welcome. In 
a series of lectures delivered at Princeton five eminent authorities expounded 
the relation of the humanities to philosophy, history, art, theology, and litera- 
ture. As no brief criticism of so various and challenging a work could be ade- 
quate, specific comment on a few points seems preferable to an equitably 
divided encomium. Professor Greene in his introduction defines humanism 
as synopsis, “an historical-philosophical synthesis”. Professor Perry argues that 
the humanities “embrace whatever influences conduce to freedom”. He really 
equates them with culture, relying on the famous definition of “humanitas” 
by Aulus Gellius as “eruditio institutioque in bonas artes”. In a well-nourished 
lecture on the Renaissance Professor Krey sustains two main theses: that there 
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was nothing qualitatively new in the humanism of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and that there was nothing in it hostile or antithetical to science. 
With respect for Mr. Krey’s evident mastery of his sources and with deference 
to his better judgment? some scholars may feel that he has not formulated 
his problems happily or solved them convincingly. Truth and beauty are not 
identical (pace Keats); they are two imperious, but different, needs of the 
human mind. Science appeals to the rational faculty, art and literature to the 
aesthetic. The real change that came in with the Renaissance was not the in- 
vention of a new method of study but the shift from interest in reason to in- 
terest in beauty. It is not impossible for the same man to harbor both inter- 
esis; but they are, nevertheless, diverse. ©. PRESERVED SMITH. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Zurich. Tenth Year, 1935. Eleventh Year, 
1936. (New York, Wilson Company, 1938, pp. xxxvii, 473, xxxix, 449, $10.55 
each.) The editorial board’ in charge of this important bibliography has 
had few changes in its personnel. The first two volumes appeared under the 
leadership of Robert Holtzmann of Berlin and the next eight volumes under 
that of J. H. Baxter of St. Andrews; the volume for 1936 appears under that 
of F. M. Powicke of Oxford, There have been more changes, naturally, among 
the collaborators, and the previous volime specifically refers to the addition 
of specialists on China and Japan. The preface to the tenth volume calls 
attention to several changes in the ‘presentation of material, the results of 
editorial experience and suggestions from reviewers. One is the separation of 
bibliographies from manuals and general works, giving the former a logical 
priority in position and paying more attention to the accounts of historical 
congresses and organizations. Another is the omission of postwar history until 
certain problems* of treatment can be worked out. We are told that hereafter 
place will again be found for this material. Must we impose upon so techni- - 
cal a subject as historical bibliography the Tendenz-Kritik? Are the difficulties 
that have arisen products of the history writing of 1935 and 1936, or are thev 
frictional troubles from the years of preparation and publication, 1937 and 
especially 1938. At his ordination council this reviewer was pressed rather 
sharply on the subject of answer to prayer, but that line of questioning was 
immediately abandoned when a highly respected, devout, and much bereaved 
layman asked: “Does, not God sometimes reply “No’ to our prayers?” Perhaps 
the trustees of foundations usually reply “No” to requests for grants for 
bibliographies; but the assistance rendered by the International Bibliography 
of Historical Sciences to workers in all.branches of historical teaching, writing, 
and research makes it compelling that the funds for its continuation be pro- 
vided. Wiiiiam H. ALiison. 


Science moderne et philosophie médiévale. By M. Gorce and F. Bercounroux. 
Introduction by Jean Laporte. (Paris, Alcan, 1938, pp. viii, 176, 15 fr.) 


On the Teaching of History aud other Addresses. By C. H. K. Marten, Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. (Oxford, Blackwell, 1938, pp. vii, 148, 45. 6d.) 


Die Siedlungen der Bergbaulandschaften an der hessisch-thiringischen Grenze. 
By Dr. Avam Detst. (Frankfurter geographische Hefte.] (Würzburg, Konrad 
Triltsch, 1938, pp. 157, 4 M.) The author’s exclusive concern with a small area 
(480 square kilometers) on the Hessian-Thuringian frontier, containing the 
towns of Bebra, Rotenburg, and Sontra, makes his monograph of. primary in- 
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terest to the local historian, though his details are of value to the general student 
as illustrating larger trends, and his method and its implications are of concern 
` to those interested in the future of history. The medigvalist can find satisfaction 
in noting how determinative and how lasting were the conditions of settlement 
fixed during the Middle Ages. The author moves boldly in a tightly compact 
text from prehistoric times to the present. He is able to show that by the eighth 
century thirty-five of the present fifty-five settlements within his area had been 
made and that by 1300 the number exceeded greatly the latter figure. There 
is no reason to doubt that this study, based upon a wide variety of original 
materials and buttressed by a bibliography of some three hundred items, is, 
within its limits, very competent. It must be read by the alert historian, though 
he may wonder what this invasion of the new geography will leave to the 
already restricted field of history. He will note that in this study there is no 
mention of any person, except within parentheses or as the author of a learned 
work. He may, therefore, ask himself whether, in order to escape the dehumani- 
zation of these cold statistical tables, graphs, and appendixes prepared by 
history’s ambitious offspring, it is not necessary to recapture the living human 
personality and to urge that historical writing, strengthened and chastened by 
its scientific illusions, return to its legitimate and traditional path among the 
humanities. Encar N. Jounson. 


Istoria Basarabiei: Contribuții la studiul istoriei Românilor. By A. V. Borvur. 
Volume I, Epocile Vechi (Pdna la sec. XVI). (Chisinau, Tipografia “Drep- 
tatea” (Pasaj), 1937, pp. 324, 300 lei.) Bessarabia has been won and lost in the 
last two thousand years by a dozen or more nations. Today it is a Rumanian 
province bordering on Soviet Russia. In the present volume Professor Boldur 
comes down to the seventeenth century. Using ancient and medieval sources, 
contemporary monographs, and recent archaeological publications concerning , 
the north shore of the Black Sea and its hinterland, he gives a short introduc- 
tion and a brief concise account of Bessarabia before the barbarian invasions. 
Naturally a great change occurred with the coming of the barbarians, and 
Professor Boldur evaluates in one chapter the various Slavic, Byzantine, Teu- 
tonic, and Asiatic influences and traditions which remained after the several 
invasions. The geographical position of Bessarabia in the path of many mi- 
grating tribes kept the region in turmoil for centuries, and the author does not 
place the inception of a stable political organization before the twelfth cen- 
tury. From the twelfth to the early part of the fourteenth century Rumanians 
began to enter Bessarabia, and society became settled under the control of a 
few “gentile” families, Part 1v, which comprises the second half of the volume, 
deals with the development of society and politics from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century. Unquestionably this is the most valuable part of the 
volume, for here the author constructs from scattered documents the role of 
feudalism, the state of the several social and economic classes, the development 
of law, and the type of culture in Bessarabia during this period. His comparison 
and contrast.of the Rumanian historical viewpoint concerning Bessarabia with 
those of Russia and Europe is very interesting. Sypney N. FISHER. 


Islam. By Henri Massé. Translated by Halidé Edib. (New York, Putnam’s, 
1938, pp. x, 270, $2.50.) M. Massé, professor of Arabic and Persian literature 
at the University of Algiers and the Ecole nationale des langues orientales in 
Paris, and Madame Edib, distinguished Turkish feminist and author, have 
produced a work that satisfies the general reader but disappoints the scholar. 
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A anda of L'Islam (Paris, 1930), a title which is nowhere given in the' 
translation, it sums up the results of modern scholarship and offers little that 
is new. It quotes repeatedly from Lammens, Hurgronje, Coldziher, and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes without indicating the exact source. The bibliography 
and table of contents of the French text have been omitted, and an index, 
rather incémplete, has been added. Arabic names appear in French garb and 
are not always easy to recognize. Inaccuracies in translation and typographical 
errors are not uncommon. Panir K. Hirt. 


La Turquie, passé et présent. By MarceL CLercer. (Paris, Colin, 1938, pp. 207, 
16, 15 fr.) The author does not claim originality for this little volume. It is 
for the most part an uncritical “popular” exposition that might have been mcre 
descriptively entitled, Present-Day Turkey and its Foundations. The emphasis 
is laid on the last two chapters, which include, respectively, the nomad:c, 
agricultural, and municipal groupings of the population and the economic life 
of the state. The first two chapters on the foundations of Turkish life are 
devoted, respectively, to the physical factors of geography and vegetation and 
the ‘human factor—history, the composition of the population, and current 
political problems. Incidentally some of the most interesting historical material * 
appears in the topical treatment, as in the section on the traditional elements 
of economic activity at the beginning of chapter 1v. From the point of view of 
the author’s aim this is a singularly able work. In brief compass’‘it includes an 
amazing array of material, otherwise difficult of access, chiefly on the geogra- 
phy, the people, and the economic organization of the country, which the his- 
torian may well consider. Its shortcomings, if such they are, result from ex- 
cessive brevity and overcondensation. Wizsur W. WHITE. 


Anglia a Polska w epoce humanizmu i reformacji [England and Poland in tha 
epoch of humanism and reformation]. By Dr. Urszura Szumsxa. [Prace 
historyczno-kulturalne pod redakciją Stanisława Lempickiego.] (Lwów, 
Księgarnia Krawczyńskiego, 1938, pp. 200.) This is a doctoral dissertation pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Jan Kazimierz University. It deals with cul- 
tural contacts between Poland and England from the late Middle Ages through 
the sixteenth century. The concluding chapter has to do with Polish travelers 
in England and English travelers in Poland during the same period, and there 
is an appendix listing the Polish travelers in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
from 1442 to 1660. AVRAHM YARMCLINSKY. 


The Expansion of Europe: A Social and Political History of the Modern World, 
1415-1815. By Wiipur Cortez Assott. Second revised edition. (New York, 
' Crofts, 1938, pp. xxx, 517, $5.00.) The opportunity afforded by a new edition 
of Professor Abbott’s well-known work has made it possible to revise it “in 
accordance with various suggestions made since the appearance of the second 
edition, and to bring the bibliography more nearly up to date”. 


Indices op de Brugsche Poorterboeken. By Remi A, ParMENTIER. [Geschied- 
kundige Publicatien der Stad Brugge, II, Parts I and II.] (Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer en Cie, 1939, pp. Ivi, 998, Bijlagen, pp. 159.) The city of Bruges pos- 
sesses a large collection of documents relating to its medieval and early modern 
past. Under the direction of Remi A. Parmentier the archives are splendidly 
organized so that their treasures are readily available to the researcher. Sev- 
eral inventories have been prepared, the one by the former archivist, Gilliodts 
van Severen, dealing with chancery and other documents -concerning the 


’ 
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political and administrative history of Bruges bging well and favorably known. 
The present archivist now presents in two handsome volumes a' useful index 

- tothe, poorterboeken of Brugés. -The Netherlandigh word poort is derived 

. from the Latin portus. Poorterij means citizenship, and the poorterbocken are 
the books in which the names and pertinent information about new citizens or 
burghers were set down. The poorterboeken of Bruges cover the years’ 1418 

. to 1794. The, names of the new burghers, their birthplaces, and in many cases 
their crafts, together with reference to the pages on which appear the official 
acts of their admission to citizenship, are entered in the poorterboeken. The 
Bijlagen (appendixes) are particularly valuable, for they contain sample texts 
relating to.the many questions which were considered when admitting new 
members to citizenship. Following these Bijlagen are a few facsimiles which 
enable the reader to form some idea of the appearance of the manuscript 
poorterboeken. These carefully prepared volumes, published at the expense of 
the city of Bruges, constitute an excellent guide to the history of the poorters 
of Bruges and are not to be regarded as a mere guide to archive repositories. 
They are indispensable to anyone wishing to study Flemish urban institutions. 

Henry S. Lucas. 


Les débuts de låge moderne: La renaissance et la réforme. By Henri Hauser 
and Aucustin Renaupet. [Peuples et civilisations.] Second edition. (Paris, 
Alcan, 1938, pp. 651, yo ff.) This revision takes account of books and articles 
which have appeared since the publication of the first edition in 1929. 


Bayle’s Relations with England and the English: By Lio PIERRE Courtines. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. x, 253, $3.50.) This volume, 
suggested by the late Professor van Roosbroeck, presents the knowledge Bayle 
possessed of British history and investigates his relations wjth Englishmen and 
the influence he had on English thought. The Miscellaneous Works and the 
famous Dictionary are examined industriously for references to things and per- 
sons English. The results, arranged in useful appendixes, hardly justify the 
contention that “Bayle’s works are filled with facts pertaining to English 
political, literary, and religious events”. Bayle’s knowledge of England, since 
he never visited England and did not know English, was decidedly second 
hand, largely episodical, and quite unsystematized. It does not justify the 
conclusion that Bayle had a greater interest in English history than in that of 
other countries. The other side of the investigation—Bayle’s relations with 
Englishmen and his influence on English thought—is much more convincing. 
His connections with Boyle, Burnet, and Locke are treated with effectiveness, 
especially as the result of using a number of unpublished letters. There is also 
value in the examination of early eighteenth century English periodicals for 
references to Bayle. But, again, there is too much assumption of an influence 
that the evidence does not prove: “It is highly probable that these distinguished 
men knew Bayle’s work. ... Dryden was undoubtedly acquainted. . .. Cham- 
bers may have been familiar. . . . Locke must have read. . . . Though difficult 
to prove, it is very likely that Collins. . . . His Dictionary was probably as 
widely used in England as in’ France”, etc. There is still need for a careful 
study of the nature and extent of Bayle’s influence in England. The author's - 
references to English history are careless and rather superficial (e.g., pp. 3, 17, 
-22, 155), Hyndfore should be Hyndford, Antilles is not an island, and the Earl ' 
of Hermlington should be, omitted as a nonexistent English nobleman. 

_ Howarp RosINsoN. 
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Portugal & ‘the War of the Spanish Succession: A Bibliography with some 
Diplomatic Documents. By Epcar Prustacz. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 4938, pp. viii, 42, $1.15.) This is a valuable contribution 
to the history of Portuguese participation in the war and diplomacy relative zo 
the Spanish succession in Europe and America. Strongest on printed materials 
and British and Portuguese manuscript collections, it is weak with regard to 
French, Dutch, and Spanish archives. (The author makes no pretension to 
completeness.) The six documents printed are to be found in print elsewhere, 
but. only in Portuguese. This little book emphasizes the need for a narrative 
history on the same subject. : Max SAVELLE. 


Americans in Russia, 1776-1917: A Study of the American Travelers in Russia 
from the American Revolution to the Russian Revolution. By ANNA M. BABEY. 
(New York, Comet Press, 1938, pp. xiv, 175, $3. 50.) As the author points out, 

- this is the first attempt at a systematic investigation of American travel litera- 
ture on Russia up to the Revolution of 1917. The thirty-eight page bibliography 
of primary sources covers books and magazine articles (no newspapers have 
been® used), in most cases with brief information about the writer’s back- 
ground, purpose in going to Russia, and dates of visit. In the study that pre- 
cedes the bibliography the author has tried to summarize the findings of 
American travelers (including resident diplomats and businessmen) with re- 
gard to such topics as the`political situation, religion, peasantry, women, edtica- 
tion, and the country’s future. The material is discussed with reference to three 
separate periods, 1776-1861, 1861-1904, and 1904-1917. Very conveniently for 
Miss Babey’s purpose, this chronological division corresponds not only with 
landmarks of modern Russian history but also with what she considers to be 
important turning points in American history. With emphasis upon the Amer- 
icans’ “background and characteristic viewpoints”, she tries to show how the 
travelers’ interests shifted and their evaluation of things Russian changed under 

_ the influence of developments at home. On the whole, the author has done her 

. Job in an ‘interesting and competent fashion. My only objection i is that perhaps 
she has dwelt: too much on the obvious and has failed to develop isome: points 
which are in need of further elucidation. It would be very instructive, for ex- 
ample, to know more fully what made a Beveridge so’ favorably. disposed 

“towards the. imperial Russian government. Students of both. Russian. and 
American history, however, ‘should feel indebted to Miss Babey for. her. valu- 
able pioneer work, - , MICHAEL Karpovicu. 


The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854: Foundation and Transformation. By RALPH 
S. KuyxeNparL. (Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 1938, pp. vii; 453, $5.00.) , 

The Hawaiian. kingdom enjoys the unique distinction of being the only 
Polynesian community to ‘have achieved’ real political unity and to have main- 
tained its independence against foreign encroachment for nearly ‘a tundred 
years. The explanation of these two basic facts is-the chief purpose of Professor 
Kuykendall’s book, a purpose in which he has succeeded admirably. Few works 
oni.a: subject as virgin as this can claim equal insight and finality. The rise of 
the kingdom coincided with the coming of white men and their continued 
«presence in the islands. For the initial act of unification, Professor Kuykendall 
“believes, the principal credit belongs to the native king, Kamehameha I, who 
brought together the people of the several islands and evolved a feudal polity 
worthy of William the Conqueror. But after his death the preservation of 
Hawaiian independence and a reasonable amount of political stability was due 
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mainly to the missionaries—Americans from New England, together with a 
few British—who took up residence in the islands after 1820. The evidence of 
their sincere and determined effort to construct a Glawaiian nation, founded 
upon a fusion of native and Occidental cultures, is convincing, Only when, in 
1852-54, these men became fearful of approaching collapse within the kingdom 
and of the effects of unyielding pressure exerted by the French from without 
were they reconciled to annexation by the United States. Professor Kuykendall 
is to be congratulated on his thorough exploration of the sources, which are 
drawn from many archives and are largely in manuscript form. His work is 
more than an internal history of the islands. It is a study of the mid-Pacific 
rivalry of the three maritime Western powers, particularly during the period 
1840-54, and as such is an important addition to the literature on the expansion 
of the United States. Ricard W. Van ALSTYNE. 


The Chevalier de La Luzerne, French Minister to the United States, 1779-1784. 
By Wurm Emmett O’DonneLt. [Université de. Louvain.] (Bruges, Desclée 
de Brouwer; Louvain, Bibliothèque de l'Université, 1938, pp. 286, 75 fr.) The 
Chevalier de La Luzerne, second French minister to the United States, énjoyed 
a greater ascendancy over the American government than any other foreign 
diplomat ever sent to this country. Dr. O’Donnell’s dissertation, which is the 
first detailed study of La Luzerne’s mission, explains his significant role in 
cementing the Franco-American alliance, stimulating military operations, and 
preventing reconciliation of the colonies with Great Britain. Separate chapters 
are devoted to “Canada and the Fisheries”, “The Floridas and the West”, and 
“The Peace Instructions of 1781”, the latter being described as the minister’s 
crowning achievement. Particularly interesting is the discussion of his par 
ticipation in the plans for a permanent American army, the persuasion of 
Maryland to complete the Confederation, and the establishment of government 
departments in place of the committee system. The author gives La Luzerne 
credit for De Grasse’s decision to lead his squadron into Chesapeake Bay “and 
thus for the defeat of Cornwallis”. While the volume was not designed as a 
biography, it is unfortunate that Dr. O’Donnell reveals so little about the 
chevalier’s personality. We see the official, never the man behind the docu- 
ments. The book includes sections that belong rather to a treatment of the 
general diplomacy of the Revolution than to a discussion.:of La Luzerne’s 
career. The work is based on a thorough study of the Paris archives, the letter 
books of La Luzerne, and published American’ sources. Little: use has been 
made of pertinent manuscript collections in the United States, such as those 
in the Library of Congress, the American Philosophical Society, and the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. An omission from the bibliography is E, P. 
Chase’s Our Revolutionary Forefathers (New York, 1929), which includes the 
letters of Barbé de Marbois, who accompanied La Luzerne as secretary of the 
French legation. E. Witson Lyon. 


Deutscher Stindestaat und englischer Parlamentarismus am Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. By Hermann Curistern. (Munich, Beck, 1939, pp. viii, 244, 
7-10 M.) Social and political conditions in England and parts of Germany, 
notably Hanover, were not so dissimilar under the ancien régime as to ex- 
clude the application of the concept Stdndestaat to states on either side of the 
North Sea. Realizing this similarity when confronted by the French Revolu- 
tion, and even slightly earlier, some writers and officials in Germany, deeply 
impressed by English conditions and by Burke, endeavored to save several Ger- 
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man states in the eleventh kour by proposing English antirevolutionary medi- 
cines. Their efforts, largely literary and centering in Gottingen, provide the 
main topic of Professg Christern’s book. There is nothing very new in it. 
His résumé ofthe situation of the German Stdndestaat in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is useful..His knowledge of English literature on eighteenth century 
politics stops somewhere short of L. B. Namier. The novelty is provided by 
the application of National Socialist concepts to these problems. It is modern 
conditions that make the author insist that this meeting of English and 
German spirits was absolutely unique ahd that England, in common with 
the rest of the wicked Western world, moved from her original Germanic 
institutions to the ideas of 1789 and such abominations as the Rechtsstaat and 
misled Germany for a long time. At last, in 1933, Germany found herself, 
discarded “foreign” parliamentarism and individualism, and fcunded the 
Volksstaat on a racial basis. A somewhat earlier book on England by a Nazi 
historian (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 98) envisaged an Anglo-German partnership 
in a common imperialism; this one, appearing a year later,’reads more like en 
antigipation of German dissatisfaction with English policies after Munica. 
That this is found in a discussion of a remote historical topic is proof of the 
effectiveness of Hitlers command: “Also in the sciences the Vélkisch State 
has to find a medium of furthering National Socialism” (Mein Kampf). 
ALFRED VAGTS. 


An Illustrated History of Modern Europe, 1789-1938. By Denis RicHarps. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1938, pp. xv, 334, $2.00.) 


Economics and Cultural Change. By Russet A. Dixon and E. KINGMAN 
Exseruart. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. xi, 550, $3.00.) The purpose 
of this book is threefold: “to trace the evolution of modern industrialism; to 
evaluate the contributions of each of the preceding cultures; and to study the 
forces promoting change in modern industrial society itself. . . . Its method 
is historical. Its emphasis is economic. Its point of view is cultural.” 


Apostles of Revolution. By Max Noman. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1939, pp. x, 
467, $3.50.) Instead of the traditional twelve, there are only seven apostles here. 
First comes Auguste Blanqui, the martyr. The section devoted to this French 
conspirator, who was “the spiritual father of modern revolutionary socialism 
and communism”, is followed by essays on the mighty antagonists, Marx and 
Bakunin. These figures rather dwarf Mr. Nomad’s fourth subject, Sergey 
Nechayev, the obscure nihilist who casts a sinister shadow across the very 
beginnings of the Russian revolutionary movement. Next appear Johann Most, 
the German-American preacher of terrorism, and Nestor Makhno, the Ukrainian 
anarchist whose exploits form an amazing episode in the Russian civil war. 
Joseph Stalin brings up the rear of the procession. In each case the man’s private 
career is indicated, but the emphasis is on public activities and on ideas, and 
the biographer is at pains to sketch in the background against which these 
portentous lives unfold. Without holding to the great-man philosophy of his- 
tory, Mr. Nomad uses the biographical method to present the story of the 
radical movements of the past hundred years, anarchism receiving perhaps a 
disproportionate share of attention. For a popular book, this is a scholarly one. 
The errors of fact are of a minor order. The author has a firm grasp ’on his 
subject and presents it vigorously and lucidly. He has a shrewd way with 
theories and motives, and his own ideas are challenging even when they are 
not convincing. Mr. Nomad belongs to the race of iconoclasts. He eyes suspici- 
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ously every would-be emancipator of the downtrodden and knows at heart 
that the triumph of justice and equality is “not within the biological scheme”. 
Yet implicit in these pages is a regard for humase values, especially “the 
naked truth”, which saves the book from futilitarianism. 

AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


Democracy and Socialism: A Contribution to the Political History of the Past 
150 Years. By ArrHur Rosenserc. Translated from the German by George 
Rosen. (New York, Knopf, 1939, pp. xi, 369, vii, $3.50.) “The book is intended 
to present primarily the practical political work of Marx and Engels during 
the period of 1845-95 . . . . seen historically, the entire problem of ‘democracy 
and socialism’ belongs to the history of these fifty years”. There is a short 
introductory sketch of the early history of modern democracy up to 1845 and 
a concluding section on the period from 1895 to the present. 


Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic. By ViunyaLMuR STEFANSSON. Introduction by 
Stephen Leacock. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xi, 381, $3.50.) After 
discussing the disappearance of the Norse Greenland colony, the noted explorer 
devotes an essay to each of four individual expeditions in the Arctic—the lost 
Franklin expedition of 1845-47, the “murder” of Thomas Simpson in 1840, the 
balloon expedition of Andree in 1897, and the lost Soviet fliers of 1938. When- 
ever occasion offers, the author argues earnestly in favor of his convictions 
about the merit of a meat diet in arctic latitudes. O. J. FALNES. 


Beginning the Twentieth Century: A History of Europe from 1870 to the Present. 
By Josepu Warp Swarn. Revised edition. (New York, Norton, 1938, pp. xv, 
772, $4.25.) “Eight new chapters have been added at the end, carrying the 
story from 1920 to the present”. 


Military History of the World War: A Complete Account of the Campaigns on 
All Fronts, accompanied by 456 Maps and Diagrams. By Gard Linpstxy Mc- 
Enter, Colonel, United States Army (Retired). (New York, Scribner's, 1937, 
pp. xxii, 583, $7.50.) This book gives a very clear and concise presentation of 
both the military and naval campaigns of the World War, with the emphasis 
on the former. Photographs and brief accounts of the leading commanders are 
also included. Of fundamental importance are the maps and diagrams, which 
do more than supplement the text; they are so numerous that the text may 
almost be said to supplement them. Footnotes are not given, but there is an 
extensive bibliography. The accounts of the Italian campaigns are especially 
interesting, as one would expect from the author of Italy's Part in winning the 
World War (1934). 


Einheitlicher Oberbefehl: Ein Problem des Weltkrieges. By Gisbert Beyerhaus, 
ord. Professor der Geschichte an der Universitat Breslau. (Munich, F. Bruck- 
mann Verlag, 1938, pp. 78, 2.50 M.) 


A Short History of the World since 1918. By J. Hampprn Jackson. (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1939, pp. x, 480, $3.00.) This volume represents a completely 
rewritten edition of the same author’s The Post-War World, published in 
1935. Broader in scope than its predecessor, the Short History is a readable and 
thoughtful, if somewhat opinionated, résumé of events in the last two decades 
on all continents except Australia. The organization is basically geographical, 
and within continental limits it is both topical and chronological. The book 
is obviously intended for an American audience and should appeal to the 
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intelligent general reader who does not mind being roused to opposition on 
occasion. _. WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 


A Short History of International Affairs, 1920 to 1938: Being the Edition of 1934 
Revised and Enlarged. By G. M. GarHorne-Harvy. [The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. x, 287, 
$3.50.) 


ARTICLES 


R. FLEenvey. Recent Trends in Historical Thought. Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 

Feix E. Hirscu. The Scholar as Librarian: To the Memory of Adolph von Harnack. 
Library Quar., July. 

Jacques Martra. The Catholic Church and Social Progress. For, Affairs, July. 

FREDERICK E. WELFLE. The Higher Law Controversy, Mid-America, July. 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER. The Personal Element in History. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Quar., Apr. ` 

Everett E. Epwarps. Agricultural Records: Their Nature and Value for Research. 
Agricultural Hist., Jan. i 

BÖRJE CoLLIANDER. Den gåtfulla nationalismen. Finsk Tidskr., Mar. 

E. GADOLIN-LAĠGERWALL. Guglielmo Ferrero. Ibid., Apr. 

J. A. ExLunn. Kan Historismen övervinnas? Svensk Tidskr., 1939, no. 3. 

THEODORE WEEVERS. The Netherlands in their Cultural Relations with Germany. Ger. 
Life and Letters, III, no. 3. 

Nicotat Receur. Religions- oder Bauerngemeinschaft der friesischen Kolonisten in 
Russland? Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., Il, no. 1. 

Karu H. Franne. Die England-Ideologie des Deutschen. Nene Rundschau, July. 

Verr VALENTINE. The Vicissitudes of Franco-German Relations during the Last Hundred 
Years. Ger. Life and Letters, III, no. 3. 

Hans EUGEN PAPPENHEM. Liechtenstein und das Reich. Zeitsch. f. Pol, XXIX, no. 3. 

Jéxcen v. HENN. Der deutsche Einfluss auf die lettische Volksentwicklung: Zur 
Forschungsarbeit der Gegenwart. Dert. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., III, no. 1. 

J. N. Lincotn. An Itinerary for Morisco Refugees from Sixteenth-Century Spain. 
Geograph. Rev., July. 

Huntiey Dupre. The Kentucky Gazette reports the French Revolution. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 

M. F. Tarzor. A Sketch of Fleet Maintenance in Nelson’s Day. U. S. Narval Inst. 
Proc., July. 

LestER G. ENGELSON. Proposals for the Colonization of California by England in Con- 
nection with the Mexican Debt to British Bondholders, 1837-1846. California Hist. 
Soc. Quar., June. 

Jonn L. Crrisrian, American Diplomatic Interest in Burma. Pacifice Hist. Rev., June. 

Jan NemenpaM. Det sidste Storhertugdømme [Luxemburg]. Gads Danske Magasin, 
May-June. 

Gunnar Hecxscuer. Calhoun’s Idea of “Concurrent Majority” and the Constitutional 
Theory of Hegel. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

S. B. Ogun’. K istorii prodazhi russkikh kolonii v Amerike [contribution to the history 
of the sale of the Russian colonies in America]. Istoricheskiye zapiski, I. 

ALBERT Prncaup. La Suisse et I’Entente pendant la Grande Guerre. Rev. Hist. Dipl., 
Oct., 1938. 

ArrHur Künn. Die franzdsisch-schweizerischen Generalbesprechungen im Weltkrieg. 
Zeitsch. f. Pol., XXIX, no. 5. 

J. Hamepen Jackson. German Intervention in Finland (1918). Slav. and East Europ. 
Rev., July. 

Ropotro Mosca. Rom-Budapest, 1918-1921: Zur diplomatischen Vorgeschichte des 
Trianonvertrages. Berl. Monatsh., June. 

MAURICE Pernor. Le canal de Suez et les relations internationales. Esprit Internat., July. 
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PauL BirpsaLL. Bibliographical Article: The Second De@ide of Peace Conference History. 
Jour. Mod, Hist.; Sept. 
WILHELM ZIEGLER, Zwanzig Jahre Versailles, Zeitsch. f. Pole XXIX, no. 6. 
HERBERT Wissmann. Der Wortbruch von Versailles. Berl. Monatsh., July. 
Erwin HörLzLe. Das zerbrochene “Friedenswerk”. Ibid., June. 
Mario Toscano. Frankreich, Italien, und die Djibuti-Frage. Ibid., May., 
oy 
DOCUMENTS . 
GAVIN B: ae Southern Designs on Cuba, 1854-1857, and some European 
` Opinions. Jour, Southern Hist, Aug. : 


ANCIENT HISTORY 1 
T. R. S. Broughton. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United States of America, The Robinson Collec- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. Fascicule 3 (U.S.A., fascicule 7). By Davin Moore Rosin- 
son, with the assistance of Saran ExizaseTH Freeman. [Union académique 
internationale.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. 62, plates 
XLIV, $5.00.) The ambitious undertaking of an illustrated corpus of all ancient 
vases initiated by the late Edmond Pottier is slowly assuming reality. Most of 
the specimens in the present fascicule belong to the bypaths of classical art—_ 
the early Faliscan and Etruscan or the late South Italian and Roman wares. 
Among the few Attic vases the most important is the black-figured skyphos 
with scenes of potters at work. If the authors’ interpretation is correct—and it is 
difficult to think of a more convincing one—we have here the only known 
representation of the building of a kiln with sides and top made of interlaced 
boughs and osiers and plastered over with dabs of clay. Such temporary Greek 
kilns. were postulated years ago by the late Charles F. Binns,*and it is of great 
‘interest to have his theory apparently substantiated. One change in the authors’ 
interpretation may be suggested. The boy under the handle is not, I think, 
“impressing the design” on the shoulder of the amphora before him but at- 
taching the handle to it; that is why he is grasping the handle with one hand 
to keep it in place while the thumb of the other hand is pressing the base’ into 
‘the jar, making a ‘firm joining with the aid of slip. If he were decorat- 

` ing the vase he’ would be using a brush, as in other such scenes; for the designs 
on shoulders of Athenian black-figured amphorae are painted, not impressed. 
The descriptions give admirable biographies of related material, and the 
illustrations are excellent throughout—though one misses the use of pola light 
‘in the photography, which would have eliminated disturbing high lights. 

Gisera M. A. RICHTER. 


Les premières civilisations. By Gustave FOUGÈRES, GEORGES CONTENAU, RENÉ 
Grousset, JEAN Lesquier. [Peuples et civilisations.] Fourth edition. (Paris, 
Alcan, 1938, pp. vii,. 495, 60 fr.) This edition reproduces in the main the text 
of the second edition, published in 1929, but includes, with modifications and 
additions, the chapter added to the third edition, 1935, on the results of recent 
excavations and investigations and the bibliographical supplement. 


Solon the Liberator: A Study of the Agrarian Problem in Attika in the Seventh 
Century. By W. J. Woobxouse. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
_ by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only. for the lists of articles and documents. 
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pp. xvi, 218, $4.25.) This fast book of a distinguished scholar is a solid and 
stimulating contribution to Greek: economic history. Woodhouse’s insistence 
that an Attic peasant®of the ‘seventh century could not own land (since he 
held it simply as a family. allotment) naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the only form of security in those days was a person’s body. But because the 
aristocratic nobles needed ever more land, they invented a form of mortgage, 
called sale with option of redemption. This did not transfer ownership’ 
(with all its obligations) but only possession. No date of expiry of the option 
was made, for this would have converted the capitalist rentier into the werk- 
ing owner; indeed, he hoped that the peasant would default on interest or 
rent, for he could then hale him into debt-slavery or reduce him to the status 
of a hektemor, The hektemors were a class of hereditary villeins bound to tkeir 
7 lord’s estate—herein lay their chief cause of complaint—and were allowed to 
keep but one sixth of their Iand’s produce. The new condition of the land was 
recorded by a -horos (ward-stone); the bitter irony of it was that the koroi, 
recording as ‘they did a sale with perpetual equity of redemption, purpor-ed 
to* guarantee an’ indefeasible right, while in reality they bore witness by im- 
plication to 4 perpetual burden and servitude. But when the time came, these 
same horoi were there to proclaim the former ownership of the land. Thus 
the way was opén for Solon to rehabilitate the pristine cultivators of the soil. 
I have not the’space for criticism and in fact have already remarked (Hellenic 
History, pp. 75 f.) that Solon’s chief contribution was his recognition that 
- Attica could achieve greatness only through the development of the city (see 
also pages 81 and following for Cleisthenes’s continuance of -this policy). 
C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


Bibliografia genewale dell'età romana imperiale. By G. Sanna. Volume J, fascicle 
1. [Pubblicata a cura dell’Ente nazionale di cultura (Firenze) in ricorrenza 
del bimillenario augusteo.] (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 1938, pp. xvi, 123, 
40 1.) This fascicle introduces a new and extremely detailed bibliography of 
the publications relative to the history of the Roman Empire from Augustus 
to Justinian, which appeared between 1880 and 1933—in some cases 1935. In 
his preface the author states that he does not seek to supplant the existing 
annual and. critical bibliographies but rather to present a reference. list that 
will be as complete as possible for the given period and spare scholars laborious 
and time-consuming bibliographical researches. Of the three volumes i in which 
the work ultimately will appear, the first will cover ‘collections of various 
writings, collections of sources, and works, of reference; the second and third 
will include ancient and modern authors and the index. Only the first section 
of Volume I is included in this first fascicle. Here are listed periodical pub- 
lications, nonperiodical collections, miscelldnies, and the publications of con- 
gresses. The arrangement is alphabetic, and the titles are numbered’ in the 
order of their initial appearance, These numbers are used as’ cross references 
in later citations to avoid unnecessary repetitions of detail. Altogether, 1573 
titles appear in this section. The first date of publications, the latest volume 
number to 1933, and the names of the editors and editorial boards of serial 

publications have been given in the great majority of cases but not in all. 
Reviews of the miscellanies and congressional publications are listed under 
the appropriate titles, but here too we find omissions. On the whole,. this 
promises to be a very useful compilation, but its value will depend largely upon 
the completeness of the special sections in the later parts. A. E. R. Boa. ` 
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Die Dislokation der römischen Aucxiliarformationer in den Provinzen Noricum, 
Pannonien, Moesien, und Dakien von Augustus bis Gallienus. By WALTER 
Waener. [Neue deutsche Forschungen.] (Berlin, Janker und, Diinnhaupt, 
1938, pp. 278, 12 M.) In this book all available information is given. on the 
54 alae, 132 auxiliary cohorts, and 22 numeri of the Roman imperial: army 
which were stationed in the Danube provinces at any time between, the reigns 
of Augustus and Gallianus. Each unit is ‘treated separately in alphabetical 
order within its ‘respective category, and over three quarters of the book 
(pp. 1-216) are devoted to these individual ‘histories. For the alae and cohorts 
the author has made thorough use of all material, principally diplomatic and 
epigraphical, which has come to light since Cichorius published his two com- 

- prehensive articles in the Real-Encyclopidie (“Ala” in 1894, “Cohors” in 1901), 
and as this new material is considerable in quantity and quality, Wagner's 
book may be regarded henceforth as the standard work of reference on the 
auxilia of the provinces in question, The section dealing with the numeri, 
however, contains, with-a‘few exceptions, no material not already discussed 
in ‘detail in my article “Numerus”, where the numeri of the entire impérial 
army are treated individually (Real-Encyclopaidie, XVIL- [1937], 2587 ff.). 
Hence for this category of units Wagner furnishes a parallel treatment rather 
than an addition to our evidence. The book closes with a Zusammenfassung 
of nineteen pages. The general discussion of the character and functions of 
auxilia and numeri offers nothing. new, but. the comprehensive survey of 
troop movements in the Danube provinces is a ‘brief but valuable contribution 
to the history of Roman defense and warfare along the Danube. On the whole, 
the problems presented by scattered and fragmentary evidence are handled in 
a conservative, reliable manner. A convenient table shows the time, place, and 
movement of each unit by provinces. There is a geographical index. 

Henry T. Rowetr. 


Caesars Commentarii und das Corpus Caesarianum. By Kart Barwick. [Phil- 
ologus, Supplementband XXXI, Heft 2.] (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1938, pp. iv, 
222, 15 M.) Accepting the Caesarian authorship of the much-discussed 
geographic and ethnographic passages of Books I, IV, and V of the Gallic 
Wars, Barwick explains the evident fact that they are interpolations by 
the assumption that Caesar revised portions after publication and that our text’ 
preserves these passages in both the revised and unrevised form. Since the 
original ‘edition of a later book of the Gallic Wars sometimes agrees with 
the corrected version of a preceding book, it appears that the account of each 
year’s operations was written and published shortly after the campaign closed. 
These Commentaries were a popular counterpart of the official communiqués 
and were designed to mold public opinion into an effective check upon the 
senate. Their geographical information is generally derived from Poseidonius, 
not from Timagenes. Barwick believes that the Civil War is complete and that 
it was published in two parts, immediately after the events of 49 and 48 B.C., 
respectively, to justify Caesar’s acts and to quiet resentment over Pompey’s 
murder. After the dictator’s death Balbus commissioned Hirtius to supplement 
the Commentaries so as to provide a complete account of Caesar’s res gestae. 
Hirtius composed B. G. VIII and the Alexandrian War, so called although its 
narrative goes well beyond the end of that conflict. Fellow officers supplied 
him with eyewitness accounts of operations in Africa and Spain to serve as a 
basis for those portions of his history. These anonymous documents, Bellum 
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Africum and Bellum Hispaniense, found among Hirtius’s literary effects 
after his sudden death, were incorporated with the revised Commentaries 
from Caesars own hand and the supplements by Hirtius into the Corpus 
Caesarianum, and published soon after 43 B.c. Barwick gives due credit to 
scholars whose work has prepared the way for his study. His own arguments 
are often convincing, but he has sometimes developed them further than is 
justified by the evidence. Nevertheless, he has clarified in an admirable manner 
some very obscure questions. James E. DUNLAP. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


A. ALT. Eine syrische Bevölkerungsklasse im ramessidischen Aegypten. Zeitsch. Aegypt. 

_ Sprach, LXXV. 

R. de Vaux. Titres et fonctionnaires égyptiens à la cour de David et de Salomon. Rev. 
Bibl., July. 

BEATRICE L. Gorf. Syncretism in the Religion of Israel. Jour. Bibl. Lit., June. 

RENE Dussaup. Rapports entre la Crète ancienne et la Babylonie. Irag, VI, no. 1. 

SranzEY Casson. The Cypriot Script of the Bronze Age. Ibid. 

MARGARET Duntop. Lines of Cultural Communication in Bronze Age France. Geograph. 
Rev., Apr. 3 

J. E. Forssanper. Dansk och europeisk bronsålder. Tilskueren, June. 

A. H. Krapre. Doriens et romains. Rev. Etudes Anc., Apr. 

Joser Keri. Die Lage des ephesischen “Smyrna”. Jahresh. Oest. Arch. Inst., XXXI, no. 1. 

Jacques Perret. Calchas, dieu et conquérant. Rev. Hist., Jan. 

Tuomas LenscHau. Agiaden und Eurypontiden: Die Kénigshauser Spartas in ihren 
Beziehungen zueinander. Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIII, no. 2. 

Saux S. Weinserc. On the Date of the Temple of Apollo at Corinth. Hesperia, Apr. 

FERNAND Ropert. Hippocrate et le clergé d’Asclépios à Cos. Acad. Inser. Belles-Lettres, 
Com ptes-rendus Jan. 

H. B. Mayor. The Strategi at Athens in the Fifth Century. Jour. Hell. Stud., LIX, no. 1. 

Wituram Prentice. Thucydides and the Cimonian Monuments. Jahresh. Oest. Arch. 
Inst., XXXI, no. 1. 

P. Crocué. A propos d'un récent ouvrage sur Philippe II de Macédoine. Rev. Études 
Anc., Apr. 

H. W. Parke. The Pythais of 355 B. C. and the Third Sacred War. Jour. Hell, Stud., 
LIX, no. 1. 

P. CLocHé. La chronologie de la troisième guerre sacrée, jusqu'en 352 avant J.-C. 
Études Class., Apr. 

G. T. GrirriTH. The So-called Koine Eirene of 346 B. C. Jour. Hell. Stud., LIX, no, 1. 

W. W. Tarn. Alexander's Plans. Ibid. 

D. Macie. The “Agreement” between Philip V and Antiochus II for the Partition of 
the Egyptian Empire. Jour. Rom. Stud., KXIX, no. 1. 

Henri Seyric. Antiquités syriennes: Les rois Séleucides et la concession de Pasylie; 
Sur quelques monnaies de Syrie et de Cilicie. Syria, XX, no. 1. 

Hans Krane, "I)Avei@v ’Evetot. Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIII, no. 2. 

R. L. Beaumont. The Date of the First Treaty between Rome and Carthage. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXIX, no. 1. 

Epwarp B. Wn.cox. Cannae: The Perfect Battle. Cavalry Jour., May. 

P. Fraccaro. Ancora sui processi degli Scipioni. Athenaeum, Jan. 

W. J. Beckers. Die Volkerschaften der Teutonen und Kimbern in der neucren Forschung. 
Rhein. Museum, LXXXVII, no. 2. 

H. Hit. Census Equester. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

J. P. V. D. Barspon. Consular Provinces under the Late Republic, I: General Considera- 
tions. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIX, no. I. 

Ropert O. Fink. Lucius Seius Caesar, Socer Augusti, Am. Jour. Philol., July. 
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F. pg VisscHer. Le régime des liturgies des nouveauxe citoyens romains, d'après Pédit 
HI de Cyréne. Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Comptes-rendus, Jan. 

F. OERTEL. Zur politischen Haltung des jüngeren Plinius, Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIHI, 
no. 2. 

G. MacDonatp. ‘Verbum non amplius addam’. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIX, no. 1. 

ANDREAS ALFÖLDI. Dacians on the Southern Bank of the Danube. Ibid. 

Id. Die römische Münzprägung und die historischen Ereignisse im Osten zwischen 260 
und 270 n. Chr. Berytus,.V, no. 1. 

P. Fraccaro. I Dripsinates, Dripsinum e Trissino. Athenaenm, Apr. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMISMATICAL ARTICLES 


G, ConrEnau. Les fouilles en Asie occidentale (1937-1938). Rev. Arch., Apr. 

ANDRÉ Parror. Les fouilles de Mari. Syria, XX, no. 1. 

Lours DELAPORTE. La troisième campagne de fouilles à Malatya. Rev. Hittite et Asian’, 
Jan. 

J. D. Beaztey, The Excavations at Al Mina, Sueidia, HI: ane Vases. Jour. Hell. Stud., 
LIX, no. 1. 

Joun L. Myres. Recent Archaeological Discoveries i in Asia Minor. raq, VI, no. I. e” 

Cart W. BLecEN. Excavations at Troy, 1938. Am. Jour. Arch., Apr. 

Oscar Bronerr, The Head of Heracles in the Pediment of the Old Athena Temple. 
Hesperia, Apr. ; * 

Leicester Hotianp. The Hall of the Athenian Kings. Am. Jour. Arch., Apr. 

A. E. RAUBITSCHEK, Leagros. Hesperia, Apr. 

Cuarces H. Morean, II. Excavations at Corinth, 1938. dm. Jour. Arch., Apr. 

C. A, Rarecu Raprorp, Some Recent Discoveries in Rome and Italy. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XXIX, no. r. 

DoxaLp F. Brown. The Hexagonal Court at Baalbek. Am. Jour, Arch., Apr. 

G. W. ELDERkKIN. The Sarcophagus of Sidamara. Hesperia, Apr. 

Witty SCHWABACHER. Contributions to Greek Numismatics. Num. Chron., 1939, no. 1. 

Josepnine Harris. A Gold Hoard from Corinth. Am. Jour, Arch., Apr. 

Marcarer THompson. A Hoard of Greek Federal Silver. Hesperia, Apr. 

H. Matrincry. The Great Dorchester Hoard of 1936. Num. Chron., 1939, no. 1. 

J. M. C. Toynsee. A New Gold Medallion of Constantius I, Ibid., no. 2. 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 


Cu. Vrrovieaup. Les poèmes de Ras-Shamra. Rev. Hist., Jan. 

Eucene ScHweicerr. Epigraphical Notes. Hesperia, Apr. 

Maxouerira Guarpucci. Note di epigrafia greca. Riv. Filol., Mar. 

Jon. Cu. Turepstapes. Decree in Honor of Euthydemus of Eleusis. Hesperia, Apr. 

H. Dzrxowsxt. The Olbian Inscription CIG 2080 Rediscovered. Jour. Hell. Stud., 
LIX, no. 1. 

Henrik Zitiiacus: Neue Ptolemfertexte zum Korntransport und Saatdarlehen. Aegyptus, 
Jan. 

ORSOLINA MONTEVECCHL Recirche di sociologia nci documenti dell’ Egitto greco-romano, 
II: I contratti di compra-vendita. Ibid. 

Oscar BroneEr. An Official Rescript from Corinth. Hesperia, Apr. 

A, Passerini. Epigrafia mariana. Athenaeum, Jan. 

Curisro M. Danorr. Lateinische Inschriften aus Nordwestbulgarien. Jahresh. Oest. 
Arch, Inst, XXXI, no. 1. 

G. A. HARRER and A. I. Suskin, Fasti Consulares. dm. Jour. Arch., Apr. 

L. Rapermacuenr. Inschrift aus Carnuntum. Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIII, no. 2. 

Ausrey DILLER, Lists of Provinces in Ptolemy’s Geography. Class. Philol., July. 

W, M. Carper. The Epitaph of Avircius Marcellus. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIX, no. 1. 

DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER. Bornes frontières de la Palmyréne. Syria, XX, no. 1. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


The Nianis History of Rayy. By Georce C. Mies. [Numismatic Studies, 
No. 2.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1938, pp. xii, 240, plates 
VI, $4. oo.) “The present numismatic compilation, together with the accom- 
panying ‘historical commentary, is intended not only to provide a corpus of 
the coins :ssued at one of the great mint-cities of Islam but also to serve as a 
source-book for a history of Rayy and its province during the mediaeval Islamic 
period. No field of history is so well served by its numismatics as is the Islamic, 
and in the case of Ravy we find almost every event of any historical, or at least 
political, importance reflected in the issues of the Rayy mint... . The historian 

. should be pleased to: find how the coins testify to the accuracy, in matters of 
chronology at least, of such chroniclers as Tabari, ibn-al-Athir and their sources” 
(p. iii). 

The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204. By Josuua Starr. (Athens, Verlag 
dex “Byzantinisch-Neagricchischen Jahrbücher”, 1939, pp. vii, 266.) This book 
consists of two parts. The first and shorter part (pp. 1-79) studies the situation 
of the Jews under the Byzantine emperors from 641 to 1204 and deals with 
their persecution by iatolerant emperors, taxation, legal aspects, economic activ- 
ities, communal and social life, intellectual interests and literary products, and 
aspects ‘of religion and culture. It concludes with the statement that several 
problems of Jewish literature have not yet been definitely solved and that un- 
doubtedly some Christian and Islamic manuscript sources which refer’ to 
Byzantine Jewry are not yet available, but that there is considerable en- 
couragement in the fact that our store of data has increased in recent years to 
a remarkable ‘extent and reason to expect that the increase will continue. 
The second and much longer part (pp. 81-246) contains sources and very 
copious notes on the first part, six excursuses, and two appendixes. There is an 
excellent systematic bibliography and an index. The author explains the 
chronological limits of his study by the fact that while the fourth to the 
seventh centuries have received and are continuing to receive a considerable 
degree of ‘attention from both historians and archaeologists, the period begin- 
ning with the.seventh century remains comparatively neglected. He. correctly 
emphasizes the fact that the changes brought about by the Arab conquest 
make a suitable. starting point. The book reveals almost exhaustive knowledge 
of primary and secondary sources in West European, Oriental, and Slavonic 
languages. It is a very important contribution to the history of the Jews in the 
Byzantine Empire. `A. A. VASILIEV. 


Beiträge zum Chazarenproblem. By MaxmıiLian Lannau. (Breslau, Stefan 
Münz, 1938, pp. 46, 2 M.) This study, which is concerned with the much- 
disputed Hebrew documents dealing with the Khazars, deserves to be com- 
„mended as a painstaking defense of the authenticity of the letter sent by 
Hasdai of Cordova to the Jewish ruler of Khazaria and of the more prob- 
lematic document published by Schechter in 1912 and as an original interpre- 
tation of the vicissitudes of Byzantine Jewry- in the tenth century. Landau 
argues persuasively that the messianic hope which pervades the message at- 
tributed to the Cordova Jew, as well as the style in which it is written, sup- 
ports the hypothesis of its authenticity, but he neglects to discuss the Khazar 
authorship of the reply to Hasdai’s letter. Considerable doubt as to the char- 
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acter of Schechter’s document, which parallels the anonymous Greek material 
apparently written by the Toparch of Gothia, has been cast by Grégoire (By- 
zantion, XII, 242-48). Landau explains the persecution of the Jews by 
Romanos I as the price paid to the patriarch of Jerusalem for the recognition 
of the emperor’s appointment of his undeserving son as patriarch in Byzantium. 
He also discusses a relatively new Hebrew source which seems to be a letter 
from Hasdai to the imperial court, specifically the Princess Agathe. These pages 
will be found to be a valuable supplement to my book, The Jews in the By- 
zantine Empire, 641-1204 (Athens, 1939), which appeared some months later. 

Josrua STARR. 


Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter: Deutsche Kaiserzeit. By Wi- 
HELM WATTENBACH. Edited by Roserr Hotrzmann. Volume J, Part I. (Ber- 
lin, Emil Ebering, 1938, pp. xv, 162, 3.60 M.) Bringing Wattenbach’s great 
work abreast of recent scholarship has long been as much a desideratum as 
a revision of the Jahrbücher for Otto IH or the completion of those for Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. Wattenbach, published his Geschichtsquellen in 1858 as a 
prize essay and then enlarged it to two volumes in its reissues in 1866, 1873-74, 
1877-78, 1885-86, and 1893-94. After his death in 1897 Diimmler undertook a 
seventh edition but died before he had completed the first volume. Traube 
finished the book and saw it through the press in 1904. Now, after more than 
three decades, Professor Holtzmann brings out the first part of an eighth 
edition. The new Wattenbach begins with the Ottonian age, which has been 
interpreted as extending to 1050 instead of to 1024. There is so much material 
in the present part, dealing with the Ottonian era in general and Lower Lor- 

' raine, Flanders, and Frisia (by Heinrich Sproemberg) in particular, that is not 
contained in the same sections of the Diimmler-Traube edjtion that the text 
of that issue is only occasionally apparent. Paragraphs have been expanded 
into sections, bibliographical notices have been amplified to, include recent ` 
works, and, what is especially welcome, data have often been given greater 
precision. It is to be hoped that Professor Holtzmann’s Wattenbach will soon be 
available in its entirety. Francis J. TSCHAN. 


Inquisition and Liberty. By G. G. Courron. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 
xiii, 354, $4.50.) Dr. Coulton would probably be the first to deny that this 
volume constitutes an original contribution to the subject of heresy and the 
Iniquisition during the Middle Ages. He has used only well-known and easily 
accessible materials and has employed them as we have learned to expect from 
other studies from his pen. He begins with the growth of medieval heresy at 
the opening of the eleventh century and carries the story after some sort 
through the Spanish Inquisition. Indeed, in the last two chapters the theme is 
traced through modern times down to our own day. Questions involving or- 
ganization and procedure are reduced to a minimum; vividness is secured by 
a copious larding of the discussion with translation from the original sources. 
The work is diffuse and shows evidences of haste, both in writing and in 
proofreading. The reader is never quite sure just where a chapter may lead 
him. Thus chapter xvm, entitled “The Heretic in Court”, in which might be 
expected a treatment of procedure or at least a discussion of the depositions of 
suspects before the tribunal, consists chiefly of a running translation of three 
sentences taken from the Register of Bernard Gui and ends with an obiter 
dictum designed to show that the church failed to crush heresy. The state- 
ment on page 291 that “in Spain, the sovereigns insisted upon earmarking all 
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confiscated property for the Grown; whereas in Italy, it had gone to the popes 
and Inquisitors, and elsewhere had been divided in varying proportions” 
seems a hasty method gf disposing of a difficult and complicated problem. 
But the book is hardly to be judged from the standpoint of accuracy in de- 
tail. It presents a point of view meriting a respectful hearing; it is written 
with spirit; and it is from the pen of one who, from long laboring in the 
vineyard, has earned the right to speak. , Austin P, Evans. 


Irish and Norse Traditions about the Battle of Clontarf. By ALBERTUS JOHANNES 
GOEDHEER. [Academisch Proefschrift] (Haarlem, Tjeenk Willink, 1938, pp. 
xiii, 124.) The Battle of Clontarf, fought on Good Friday, April 23, 1014, as 
the last important struggle on Irish soil between Irish and Scandinavians and 
as the occasion of the death of the Irish high king, Brian Béruma, who, it 
seemed, was about to establish a new and powerful national dynasty, has 
loomed large in Irish historical records, in tradition, and in romance. The 
event impressed itself on the Northern mind also, and it would appear that 
there was a Brjáns Saga, part of which has been incorporated into the well- 
knoWn Icelandic tale which is Anglicized as The Story of Burnt Njal. The 
present. study, which, except for the brief preface, is in English, is a careful, 
workmanlike examination of the several documents, with comparisons both 
among these and with earlier and later compositions. The conclusions are 
not strikingly new or radical, but the whole constitutes a scholarly and useful 
contribution to Irish historical studies. It is interesting to note that, although 
Clontarf has received little attention from historians in recent years, at the , 
same time that Dr. Goedheer was producing this work in Holland the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, for June, 1938, presented a 
study on the same subject by the Reverend John Ryan, S. J. 

` James F. KENNEY. 


Actes des.comtes de Flandre, 1071-1128. By FERNAND VERCAUTEREN. [Académie 
royale de Belgique, Commission royale d’histoire.] (Brussels, Palais des Acad- 
émies, 1938, pp. cxv, 399, plates xun, 200 fr.) This collection includes 130 
acts, complete or partial, authentic or false, and mention of 42 lost acts of the 
counts of Flanders in the period when they were engaged in consolidating 
their power. While the documents for the most part are a rather monotonous 
record of lands, revenues, and privileges accorded to the churches and monas- 
teries of the region, one finds here and there among them a few acts which 
point to the future greatness of the county and its rulers. Treaties between 
Count Robert-:II..and Henry-I of England (Nos. 30, 41) can be said to 
mark the::beginnings of the great part that Flanders was to play in the 
diplomacy and warfare of the Anglo-Norman and Capetian kings. The 
volume.also includes the celebrated charter of Count William (No. 127) grant- 
ing communal franchises to the burgesses of Saint-Omer. The first such grant 
made in Flanders, it reflects the urban growth and commercial prosperity 
which were beginning to transform the economic life of the area. An impor- 
tant feature of the feudal consolidation which the eleventh century counts 
were effecting is revealed by the appearance in 1089, or shortly before, of the 
first comital chancery (No. 9). Almost all the documents in this collection 
prove to have been drawn up by the beneficiaries in monastic scriptoria, and 
there is evidence of a trend toward more uniform practice and forms in the 
redaction and promulgation of acts. The volume maintains the high stand- 
ard of erudition already exemplified by its predecessor in the Recueil des 
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actes des princes belges. The editor’s introduttion consists of a series of criti- 
cal studies bearing upon diplomatics and paleography. Appended are fac- 
similes of representative documents, seals, and m8nograms. There is also a 
map of the county of Flanders circa 1100 and a formidable index. 

S. E. GLEASON, JR. 


La doctrine de la création dans l'École de Chartres: Étude et textes. By J. M. 
Parent, O. P. [Institut d'études médiévales d’Ottawa.] (Paris, Vrin, 1938, pp. 
223, 40 fr.) The literary and scientific activities of the schools of Chartres 
have received much attention from historians, but, the philosophical and 
theological- interests of the masters working there during the twelfth century 
have been less thoroughly explored. After a brief introduction describing con- 
ditions during the early twelfth century, Parent gives a systematic discussion 
of the doctrine of creation as developed by writers of Chartres. Plato domi- 
nated their thinking through what they had of the Timaeus, Boethius through 
the De consolatione and the De Trinitate. Indeed, Boethius at Chartres seems 
clearly a link between the antique and the scholastic, and it is important to 
note that for the Chartres masters he had greater affinity with Plato than with 
Aristotle, whose medieval triumph was to come so soon after their time. Ardent 
as was their liking for Plato, Parent makes it clear that these writers did not 
endeavor to Platonize the Bible; they tried instead to show how a better 
understanding of Scripture might result from a study of the Timaeus. The 
second half of the volume contains texts of William of Conches (glosses on 
the De consolatione and on the Timaeus), an anonymous commentary on the 
De Trinitate of Boethius, and the Liber de eodem secundus by a pupil of 
Thierry of Chartres. 


The Mediaeval Universities. By Natuan Scuacuner. (New*York, Stokes, 1938, 
pp. 388, $3.50.) This is a popular history of medieval universities. It is based 
largely on the work of Rashdall and other well-known authorities, though no 
use seems to have been made of -D’Irsay’s general survey. A hasty glance at 
the list of works consulted is sufficient to show that the author could add 
nothing to what is already known about his subject. Unfortunately his 
orientation in the field of medieval studies does not seem to be of the best, for 
even when relying upon sound authority he is disposed to make generalizations 
that mdievalists must reject. He seems, for instance, to have little sympathy 
with the medieval church and, in the reviewer’s opinion, constantly and un- 
warrantably overemphasizes its authoritarian character. For scholasticism— 
not too, well defined—he has even less respect. A tendency towards over- 
simplification is evident throughout the book, and general readers will re- 
“ceive erroneous impressions of situations, even though they were not in- 
tended. At times what seems to be novelty of interpretation is nothing of 
the sort. An example of this is the discussion of the importance of the Cru- 
sades on pages 15-16. -Haskins and others long ago uttered the same warn- 
ings. It is strange, when reading the author’s summary list of authoritative 
university texts, to encounter the statement: “All knowledge was. fixed and 
known in so far as it would ever be given to man to know” (p. 371). It is 
regrettable that a book which could have satisfied a real need is so open to 
criticism. . = 

Les oeuvres et la doctrine de Siger de Brabant. .By FERDINAND VAN STEEN- 
BERGHEN. [Académie royale de Belgique.] (Brussels, Palais des Académies, 
‘1938, pp. 195.) Scholars who have occasion to use Mandonnet’s volume on 
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Siger will immediately recoghize the importance of Professor Van Steen- 
berghen’s survey of the present status of our knowledge of this thirteenth cen- 
tury figure and the inteMectual milieu in which he played such a brilliant 
part. There is a discussion of the authenticity of Siger’s writings, of their 
chronological sequence (which is that of the Munich manuscript), and of the 

. textual work that must be done before final solutions of fundamental prob- 
lems can be reached. A brief but vivid description of the crosscurrenis of life 
in the University of Paris between 1250 and 1277 provides for a clearer under- 
standing of Siger’s activities there following August, 1266, and of the events 
leading to the great condemnation of 1277. A second chapter, the longer of 
the two, contains a systematic analysis of Siger’s philosophy. 


Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward I, Edited by G. O. 
Sayres. Volume IJ. [The Selden Society.] (London, Quaritch, 1938, pp. clvii, 
250, £2 12s. 6d.) Continuing an important work that has previously been 
noticed (Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 730), this volume presents a collection of typi- 
cal cases for the years 1290-93 together with an appendix of supplementary 
documents. The introductory chapters on the history of the court give special 
attention to jurisdiction and procedure. Contrary to a common assumption 
the king’s bench, which became the great criminal court, was by no’ means 
founded for that purpose, and it heard litigation of whatever sort affecting the 
king’s interests. An appellate jurisdiction over the common bench, the eyres, 
and the county courts also afforded remedy for the laxity and the “ignorance 
and wilfulness” that sometimes prevailed in the lesser courts, The finality of 
the judgments in the king’s bench refutes the argument once made by Mr. 
Bolland as to the “plenary power” of justices in eyre. The. council now 
clearly appears as.an independent body instead of a mere afforcement of the 
king’s bench. In all essentials the king’s bench was bent on the maintenance 
and. shaping of the common law, although its judgments were sometimes 
equitable. Precedents were referred to “as in similar cases”, though particular 
judgments were rarely cited. Pleadings were not necessarily written, but for 
convenience writings were sometimes submitted. Though theoretically attached 
to the royal person, the court ceased to follow the king on his campaigns or 
his journeys abroad; neizher were sessions at any time suspended because of 
the king’s absence. While disposed to defend royal prerogatives to the utmost, 
the judges refused to affirm a plea tha: the king was above the law. Transla- 
tions of the text are usually acceptable, but that of plenum parliamentum as 

„open parliament” is open to exception. J. F. Barpwin. 


L'eredità di Giangaleazzo Visconti. By Nino Vatert. (Turin, Società Poli- 
grafica Editrice, 1938, pp. 230, 16 L) Signor Valeri emphasizes both the rapid 
disintegration of Giangaleazzo Visconti’s miniature empire and the complex 
factors, constructive and destructive, which hastened its downfall: an ad- 
ministrative system that in spite of certain excellences could not function under 
other guidance; social discontent; economic progress and political unrest in 
both the original domain and in the conquered provinces; the breakdown of 
the financial system; the energy of the neighboring states whose frontiers had 
been clipped or menaced by the late duke and who now reached for whatever 
they could incorporate in their own fabrics. The particularly able condottieri 
who knew conditions in the districts they had conquered began jousting for 
one commune or another, each hoping to carve a principality for himself; one 
corner after.another fell from the hands of the Visconti until it seemed they 
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were to be eliminated from Milan itself. The sons of Giangaleazzo were too 
young to defend their rights,.and the Regent Catherine fell in love with one 
of the factional leaders and thenceforth counteg for little. The diversion 
caused by Cossa (later Pope John’ XXIII) in Romagna and the statesmanship 
of Malatesta brought about a truce which endured until their generation died 
and new actors appeared. Visconti’s “heritage” was the substance he gave to 
the conception of a single Italian monarchy. This is an able study, and the 
author has succeeded, perhaps for the first time, in clarifying the movements 
of this décade (1402-12), which, not great in itself, is nevertheless significant 
as an interlude connecting two periods dominated by widely differing political 
concepts. GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDS. 


La philosophie du moyen áge. By Emare Brénwr. [L'évolution de l'humanité] 
(Paris, Michel, 1937, pp. xviii, 458, 40 fr.) 

Der Tyrannenmord im Spätmittelalter: Studien’ zur Geschichte des Tyrannen- 
begriffs und der Tyrannenmordtheorie, insbesondere in Frankreich. By Friep- 
RICH SCHOENSTEDT. [Neue deutsche Forschungen.] (Berlin, Junker und Diinn- 
haupt, 1938, pp. ix, 124, 5.50 M.) This scholarly monograph presents a 

“geistesgeschichtliche” study of the pamphlet “Justification du Duc de Bour- 
` gogne” of the year 1408. Careful ‘textual studies supported by penetrating 
analyses of intellectual antecedents make this dissertation a valuable aid in the 
examination of the political and theoretical conflicts of late medieval France. 
Copious and learned footnotes and an extensive bibliography add materially 
to an understanding and evaluation of the present status of the study of the 
major controversial issues involved. Ernest LAUER. 
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Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire preserved at Easthamp- 
stead Park, Berks. Volume III, Papers of William Trumbull the Elder, 1611- 
1612. Edited by A. B. Hinos. [Historical Manuscripts Commission.] (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1938, pp. 
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xxviii, 545, $3. 25.) This seconyl volume of the elder Trumbull’s correspondence _ 
(for review 6£ the first volume see Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 607) supplies the 
student with little that is new or thrilling. The two years covered in these 
letters were rather drab and uneventful in England and on the Continent too. 
News of political as well as actual births is scattered through these missives, 
such as the election of Matthias as emperor and the appearance of Robert Carr 
as the first favorite at the court of James I, and prospective marriages and their 
possible consequences play an important role. France and Spain are to be joined 
by a double marriage alliance. James is casting about for a wife suitable for his 
eldest son, Prince Henry, and in Frederick of the Palatinate an excellent 
husband-to-be is found for Princess Elizabeth. Of death with its repercussions 
these letters have also much to say: they are voluble when Emperor Rudolph 
breathes his last, when the Earl of Salisbury leaves his king to the whims and 
fancies of a spendthrift nature, and when, to the grief of all Englishmen, young 
Prince Henry dies. These are well-known facts, however, and so is most of the, 
detailed information and speculation which William Trumbull, fixed at his post 
in Brussels, received from far and near. Of Trumbull’s own dispatches there are 
. twenty printed here wkich are not to be found in the State Papers, Flanders, 
at the Public Record Offce. Most of them were written to Salisbury and James. 
As in the previous volume Mr. Hinds has supplied an extremely helpful intro- 
duction and an excellent index. Harotp HULME. 


Some Notes on 17th Century London Jews. By Wirren S, Samur. [Miscellanies, 
Jewish Historical Society.] (London, Purnell, 1937, pp. 28, 1s. 6d.), These 
“Notes” are a supplement to the same author’s valuable paper, “The First 
London Synagogue of the Resettlement’, in the Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England (X, 1-147). They are based on careful research 
in the scattered sources and correct previous investigations. Though concerned 
with minor points, they form a useful contribution to Anglo-Jewish history 
in the seventeenth century. It is curious that the Jewish community, by order 
of the Jord mayor, had to pay weekly stipends to several converts to Chris- 
tianity—the author collects three instances—while in other cases doles were 
given by the .churchwardens. Before and also after the establishment of the 
official synagogue at Creechurch Lane private services were held in, the houses 
of three of the Spanish Jews; similar gatherings of Polish Jews, though not 
recorded in the sources, are very probable. We learn of the business dealings 
of Isaac Israel Nunes, identical with the jeweller Isaac Alvarez, who at one 
time collected a debt of £4000 from King Charles II, and of ships owned by 
Jews in the middle of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth century. 

ALEXANDER Marx. 


Samuel Pepys, the Saviour of the Navy. By Axtuur Bryant. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. x, 452, $3.75.) Planned as the 
last of a trilogy, this work covers only the years 1683-89 and leaves Pepys’s last 
fourteen years for a fourth volume. This is the best and most important book 
Mr. Bryant has ever written. The subtitle is the key to the volume. From 
June, 1686, to February, 1689, Pepys was secretary to the admiralty and, in 
the absence of great admirals, the chief influence in restoring ships, personnel, 
and discipline. The miserable state to which all three had fallen during his 
absence from the helm (1679-83) was amply revealed by his Tangier trip, with 

* which the volume opens. That and the account of the Revolution of 1688 as 
seen from Pepys’s offices in York Buildings may be the most interesting parts of 
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the book; but the most important part relates to his resurrection of the navy in 
the intervening years. His success should not be judged by the navy’s sorry per- 
formance in 1688, for no amount of good civil servicesand efficient paper work 
could atone for the lack of fighting admirals. Pepys in his fifties was still 
intensely interesting and human: a keen observer, efficient, moralistic, president 
of the Royal Society, lover of life and beauty. Oblivious of the larger issues of 
the day and century, he was primarily the clerk and civil servant, busying 
himself with details of saluting during the most critical days of the Revolution. 
There is no diary of Pepys for this period except the recently printed one on 
the Tangier trip. Most of the volume rests on official correspondence and 
admiralty documents in the Bodleian and the Pepysian Library at Magdalene. 
Much is quoted, and all is told very interestingly. One wonders why so many 
dull people have been studied when this important period of Pepys’s career 
lay unrevealed, though it too would have been dull in many hands. 
CLYDE L. Grose. 


Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686. By Rura Crark. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xi, 231, $3.50.) Miss Clark has 
meticulously exploited the manuscript materials in the Public Record Office 
and the Quai d’Orsay, together with those in the Marquess of Downshire’s 
possession, in developing her narrative of Sir William Trumbull’s brief period 
of diplomatic activity. The picture is particularly full since the dispatches and 
memoirs of the English envoy and of Sunderland are matched with those of 
Barillon and of Colbert de Croissy. Virtually every item in them relates to the 
persecution of the Huguenots in France and to Trumbull’s efforts to assist such 
as had any claim upon his services. In nearly every effort he was rebuffed, and 
everywhere there is evidence of Louis XIV’s determination to eradicate heresy 
from his dominions and of his slight regard for England. With the exception 
of an unsuccessful attempt to serve Prince William in the affair of Orange there 
is no evidence that matters of high policy were confided to Sir William, In 
her preface the author declares that if proof or explanation were needed of 
“the growing hostility to France” and “the growing antagonism to James II” 
they could be found here. Yet the effect of persecutions and Revocation upon 
English sentiment is nowhere indicated, and it is unlikely that the contents 
of Trumbull’s correspondence was known beyond a limited circle at court. The 
detailed story would have been given added value had it been possible to 
relate it more closely to its English setting. Relevant documents are published 
in the appendix together with a check list of Trumbull’s important letters. 

Rosert H. GEORGE. 


The English Revolution, 1688-1689. By Grorce Macautay Treveryan. (New 
York, Henry Holt, 1939, pp. 281, $2.00.) Mr. Trevelyan has ventured into 
what Sir Charles Firth called “the enchanted circle where Macaulay's magic 
works” and has tranquilly cast his own particular spell. His magic is of a 
kind more potent than that of his great-uncle with a generation that knew 
not Victoria. It is clear that he was glad, at a time when the world faces 
“absolutist governments of a new and more formidable type than those of 
Europe of the ancien régime”, to write of England’s decision in favor of 
“government by discussion” (p. 270). He admits that one unfortunate result 
of the revolution was an admiration which led to “undue conservatism” for a 
hundred years. “To Walpole, Blackstone, Burke, Eldon and the anti-Jacobin 
Tories of the early nineteenth century, the year 1689 seemed the last year of 
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creation, whéh God looked*upon England and saw that -t was good” (p. 11). 
Yet it will surprise nobody that Mr. Trevelyan, after thoughtful and thorough 
consideration, looks upon the English revolution settlement and finds that it 
was good. A separate chapter on Scotland and Ireland, with two paragraphs 
for America, brings this decision into greater relief. Th2 narrative of events, . 
political and ecclesiastical, is deftly done, with many a telling phrase. The 
mention of revolution finance brings us to the edge of the jungle where 
economic historians are blazing trails, but we are not invited along them. 
The point has been made that all accounts of the early Whigs and Tories will 
be unconvincing until we know more about where individuals were placing 
their money. It may someday appear that the firmness of James II in main- 
taining his other-worldly investments was not the chief reason why, the rival 
politicians who saw Charles II finish his days in Whitehall agreed it was best 
that his brother go on his travels again. Lovise Farco Brown. 


` England’s Subsidy Policy towards the Continent during tae Seven Years’ War. 
By Cart Witam Expon, Drexel Institute of Technology. (Philadelphia, 
privately published, 1938, pp. vi,, 178. $2.00.) As stated in the preface, this 
study “explains why patriotic Englishmen thought it better to hire foreign 
troops for the defense of England and the prosecution of the war in Germany 
than to depend upon British soldiers. . . . It reveals to some extent the diplomacy 
of a little-explored subject and throws light upon the domestic angle of the 
subsidy policy.” For the most part, it is based upon the Newcastle and Hard- 
wicke manuscripts in the British Museum and upon materials in the Public 
Record Office. As a graduate student set to report upon the eighteenth century 
subsidies some years ago, the reviewer had occasion to realize and to lament 
the meagerness of such printed materials as bore upon -his subject, and he is 
able therefore to recognize the value of this volume. For one thing, it makes 
very clear the wisdom of English ministers like Newcastle who, in spite of 
much parliamentary and popular opposition to subsidies, followed a policy 
which left Englishmen to the undisturbed pursuit of wealth and empire while 
the manpower of their French rivals was drained and their trade ruined. Thus 

` it was that America was won in Germany. Making money may be an innocent 
occupation, as Dr. Johnson averred, but it is also rather uninspiring, and when 
the absence of political idealism is also considered, any account of eighteenth 
century policy is likely to suffer somewhat in consequence. Professor Eldon has 
not transcended these difficulties, and added to this there are numerous mis- 
prints and awkward constructions in the book, and an index is also lacking. 
Aside from these considerations and within the limits of English source ma- 
terials, this is a careful work of scholarship that forms a valuable addition to 
a difficult and neglected aspect of eighteenth century history. 

SreseLton H. NuLLE. 


Private Charity in England, 1747-1757. By W. S. Lewis and RaLra M. WILLIAMS, 
` with the assistance of Jonn M. Wess and A, Sruarr Daey. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xv, 132, $2.00.) In this short study the editors 
have applied a new technique for discovering and analyzing “the tacit assump- 
tions of the day”, by which they mean “those habits ang customs which are so 
familiar to the age that their existence is taken for granted even by men like 
Walpole and Boswell” (p. v.).- The scholar will be interested to learn that, of 
the different kinds of material available for the study of eighteenth century 
England, the periodicals are by far the most valuable source of information 
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about daily life. Starting with a unique device to note and classify different 
kinds of information as to prices, lotteries, and other specific subjects, the 
category “charity” outstripped the others in interest®and the analysts then 
narrowed the time under survey to a decade and the scope from charity 
in general to private charity. The result is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of social life in the reign of George II, a re-evaluation of the funda- 
mental conceptions underlying philanthropy, and a handbook for similar 
probings. The royal family and upper classes contributed generously to in- 
dividual or group sufferers from disasters, in good*times and equally in bad 
times, when the general need was greater, The recipients—widows, children, 
gentlefolk, sailors, men in alms houses, the debtors, toward whom particular 
sympathy was directed, the aged, the ill, the incompetent, the deserving youth, 
soldiers, clergy—represent, with the donors, every group of society. This 
monograph reveals, in suggestion and in illustrative detail, a cross section in 
miniature of the times, and it stands in no mean contrast to a more exhaus- 
tive study of an institution, such as that of R. H. Nichols and F. A. Wray, The 
Foundling Hospital (1935). Frank J. KLINGBERG. 


Sir William Blackstone. By Davin A. Lockmitier. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 308, $3.00.) 

The William Blackstone Collection in the Yale Law Library: A Bibliographical 
Catalogue. By CATHERINE Spicer ELLER. (New Haven, published for the Yale 
Law Library by the Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 113, $1.50.) Dr. 
Lockmiller has carefully assembled the scanty data relating to Blackstone’s early 
years, his career at Oxford, and his activities as lawyer, member of parliament, 
judge, and writer. But the result is the bare bones of a biography and not a 
penetrating biographical analysis. The author’s style is so. pedestrian and his 
organization includes so much extraneous material that, although he covers 
the facts of Blackstone’s life reasonably thoroughly, the figure of Blackstone fails 
to come to life in his hands. Moreover, he has such a great reverence for Sir 
William that even his rare adverse criticisms tend to be apologetic. Dr. Lock- 
miller has properly stressed the importance of the Commentaries, but it is to 
be feared that his thirty-five page analysis of their contents will be of small 
help either to lawyer or layman in evaluating the merits and defects of Black- 
stone’s treatise. The Blackstone printed material in the Yale Law Library is so 
complete that Miss Eller’s bibliographical catalogue furnishes a valuable general 
guide to Blackstone’s printed works and to‘printed material relating to him. 
She has provided a scholarly bibliographical list and analysis of the various 
editions of the Commentaries published in England, Ireland, America, and 
continental Europe, of the abridgments of the Commentaries, of the Comic 
Blackstone, of works founded on the Commentaries, of. Blackstone’s Analysis 
of the Laws of England, of his reports of cases and other writings, and of 
critical and biographical works relating to Blackstone printed in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Armand B. Du Bots. 


Edmund Burke and his Kinsmen: A Study of the Statesman’s Financial Integrity 
and Private Relationships. By Dixon Wecrer. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 
1939, pp. 113, $1.00.) “The purpose of this brief study is to clarify some of 
the less familiar aspects of Edmund Burke’s biography, chiefly with the help 
of new material drawn from the private papers of the statesman now preserved 
in part at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and in part at Milton, near 
Peterborough.” 


Eei 
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Catalogue of Political and Pêrsonal Satires preserved in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. Volume VI, 1784-92. By Mary DorotHy 
GrorcE. (London, p&inted by order of the trustees; New York, British Library 
of Information, [1938], pp. xxxviii, 1082, $13.70.) Mrs. George maintains the 
high standard of excellence in cataloguing which she sez in her earlier volume 
in this series, which covered the years 1770-83. The scope and arrangement of 
the work were described in this journal’s review of the earlier volume 
(XLI, 336). Reports of parliamentary debates, newspapers and pamphlets, and 
these satirical prints were the main channels for influencing political opinion 
in this period. Only by a study of them can the political atmosphere outside 
of ‘parliament be re-created and the importance of its temperature understood. 
Mrs. George points out that the “strong Whiggish undercurrent” of the prints 

` of the years of the earlier volume is absent and that the “prevailing spirit” is 
now Tory. Similarly the most effective political journalism was no longer 
opposition, as during the American war. Two reasons suggest themselves to 
the present reviewer: first, Pitt exercised more effective press management than 


` “fad North, and second, the prevailing sentiment in London, whatever it may 


have been in the country, which had formerly been anti-North, was now pro- 
Pitt, and London must have provided the greatest opportunity for the sale of 
both pamphlets and prints. An example of effective opposition caricature, how- 
ever, is afforded by the history of the opposition to Pitt’s Irish propositions in 
1785. Mrs. George’s introductory essay, the thoroughness and clarity of her 
descriptions and explanations, and her suggestive references and cross references 
enable the student far from the British Museum to grasp the significance both 
total and individual of these prints. Her profound knowledge of the politics 
and society, of these years has resulted in the distinguished performance of a 
most difficult’ task. - Gerpa RICHARDS CROSBY. 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir HeERrnERT J. C. Grierson. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1938, pp. xii, 320, $4.50.) Based on lectures delivered at 
Toronto University in 1932, this book makes use of original sources, including 
family letters, unknown to earlier biographers of Scott and throws new light 
on Scott’s private life and financial transactions with his publishers and printers. 


The Political Thought of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Selection. By R. J. Wurrs, 
Assistant Lecturer in the Faculty of History, University of Cambridge. (London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1938, pp. 272, 8s. 6d.) Coleridge is commonly thought of as a 
poet and critic or religious seer. Thinkers of his own time, however, acknowl- 

. edged his importance as a political philosopher who emphasized with Burke 
the idea of the national community in -contrast to the individualism of eight- 
eenth century political thought. As a social theorist, however, Coleridge was in 
large measure ignored in the second half of the nineteenth century, the very 
period in which the concept of nationalism played so prominent a part. Recent 
studies by Muirhead, Cobban, and now this selection by White are again 
emphasizing Coleridge’s contribution to nineteenth cen-ury social and political 
theory. The purpose of this book is to set forth a comprehensive statement of 
Coleridge’s political thought in his own words. “This purpose”, the editor says 
in his introduction, “has involved the extensive use of scissors and paste.” 
He has used both well; especially the scissors, Coleridge’s writings are given a 
clarity not easily discernible in their original diffuse form. The material has 
been arranged in three divisions corresponding to Coleridge’s youth (1791-96), 
growth (1797-1809), and maturity (1809-34). In each division the writings are 
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classified under the headings: Religion, Philosophy, Politics, His Own Times. 
This order has been followed to indicate what Professor White regards as the 
most striking feature of Coleridge’s thought, its uni of development and 
structure, Aside from these merits of careful selection and organization, the 
publication of this book would have been justified because it makes available 
in one volume and in readable type material which heretofore has been scattered 
through notes, letters, essays, and pamphlets not easily accessible’ and mostly 
in fine print. CYRIL K. GLoyn. 


Captain Marryat and the Old Navy. By CurisropHer Lioyp. (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. xii, 286, $4.00.) Captain Frederick Marryat is best 
known as a novelist. His life at sea was eventful and varied but not particularly 
distinguished and would not alone justify a biography. It is because of the close 
relation between his naval experience and his literary productions (his most 
important works, such as Frank Mildmay, Mr. Midshipman Easy, and Peter 
Simple, deal with naval life) that such a work as the present comes as a 
welcome addition to the ranks of both literary and maritime history. Christopber 
Lloyd, of the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth, devotes most of his book to 
a detailed account of Marryat’s life in the navy. He draws heavily upon the 
autobiographical passages in the novels of Marryat for details and carefully 
identifies his experiences and the persons who figured in his career with events 
and characters in his writings. Although the portrait of the chief character is 
not full length, Marryat’s life forms the binding thread of an excellent descrip- 
tion of life in the “Old Navy”. His activities in war and peace, as dashing 
young officer, as advocate of the reform of impressment, on routine cruises, in 
suppressing smuggling, and in a position of responsibility in the First Burmese 
War, are all woven into the account. There are a few slips to mar the generally 
high quality of the work, the prejudices and fictional liberties of Marryat are 
sometimes taken too literally, and the historical background is occasionally 
inadequate, On the other hand, the references indicate considerable research, 
the composition is careful, and the style excellent. The illustrations, mostly from 
the pen of Marryat himself, are splendid. On the whole, the book is valuable 
not only as a biography of Marryat but also as a picture of the life of an average 
officer of the royal navy in the three decades following Trafalgar. 

JoHn HASKELL KEMBLE. 


Sir Thomas Roddick: His Work in Medicine and Public Life. By H. E. Mac- 
Dermor. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xiii, 160, $2.00.) 


A Royal Correspondence: Letters of King Edward VII and King George V to 
Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson. Edited by Jonn SrepHenson. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1938, pp. vii, 225, $3.50.) These letters are of value to those in- 
terested in the early years of King George V. 


While England Slept: A Survey of World Affairs, 1932-1938. By The Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Cuurcuity. With a Preface and Notes by Randolph S. Churchill. 
(New York, Putnam’s, 1938, pp. xii, 404, $4.00.) All but two of the speeches 
included in this volume were delivered by the distinguished statesman in the 
‘house of commons, “Observant readers”, his son says in the preface, “will note 
the many cases where Mr. Churchill’s prescience has already been proved 
beyond dispute, and some will detect occasions when he was alone in giving 
advice which might have advanced the national cause if it had not been dis- 
regarded, or accepted only too late.” 
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National Library of Scotland: Catalogue of Manuscripts acquired ‘since 1925. 
Volume I, Manuscripts 1-1800, Charters and other Formal Documents i-goo. 
(Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery Office, 1938, pp. xvi, 551, 175. 6d.) 


The Constitutions of All Countries. Volume 1, The British Empire. [Foreign 
Office.] (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of 
Information, 1938, pp. vii, 678, $2.90.) This volume is literally indispensable 

_ to all those who have occasion to consult the constitutions now in force in the 

“British Empire. The texts of the constitutions and of related documents, such 

‘as royal instructions to governors, have been taken from official sources, Some 
of them are printed in full, but in many cases provisions deemed to be relatively 
unimportant or common to all instruments of the particular kind have been 
omitted. Reference is made to many documents not included in the volume, 
such as the amendments to the Australian constitution. The documents repro- 
duced in whole-or in part include acts of the imperial parliament, acts of 
dominion and colonial parliaments, letters patent, orders in council, and in- 
structions to governors. The Foreign Office and the Stationery Office have 
rendered a signal service to all students of contemporary government in the 
British Empire. A succeeding volume will contain a similar collection of con- 
stitutional documents relating to the countries of continental Europe and their 
dependencies. R. L. SCHUYLER. 


A Short History of Nigeria, By C. R. Niven. (New York, Longmans, Green, 
1937, pp. X, 262, $1.50.) This little volume, “intended for use in the Nigerian 
Middle Schools”, adds nothing to our knowledge of African imperialism. Its 
only possible value for the historian is to show how history is censored before 
it is taught to natives. Every page might well bear the nihil obstat of colonial 
official or missionary teacher. Harry R. Rupin. 


, ARTICLES 


R. SoMERVILLE, Henry VII's “Council Learned in the Law”. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Epwarp ALLEN WairNeEY. Erastianism and Divine Right. Huntington Library Quar., 
July. 

A. F. PoLLarD. Queen Elizabeth’s Under-Clerks and their Commons’ Journals. Bull, 
Inst. Hist. Research, June. 

Gotpwin Smita. Elizabeth and the Apprenticeship of Parliament. Univ. Toronto Quar., 
July 

Epwin F. Gay, The Temples of Stowe and their Debts: Sir Thomas Temple and Sir 
Peter Temple, 1603-1553. Huntington Library Quar., July. 

Epwarp S. Bape. A Princely Judgement (The Earl of Ormonde’s: Case). Minnesota Law 
Rev., June. 

Goprrey Davies and Eprru Lucire Kuorz. List of Members expelled fror the Long 
Parliament. Huntington Library Quar., July. 

Oxtver Warner. The Clubmen and the English Civil War. Army Quar., July. 

Rosert K. MERTON. Science and the Economy of Seventeenth Century England. Sei. 
& Soc., lil, no. 1 

R. J. A. SHELLEY. The Division of the English Fleet in 1666. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

W. L. Burn. The Scottish Policy of John, Sixth Earl of Mar, 1707-1715. Huntington 
Library Quar., July. 

T. J. Epwarps. The Drum Major. Army Quar., July. 

A. Ratsrricx and E. ALLEN. The South Yorkshire Ironmasters (1690-1750). Ec. Hist. 
-Rev., May. 

ARTHUR Reprorp. The Emergence of Manchester. Histor Yy, June. 
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G. F. James. Some Further Aspects of “Admiralty Admitistration, 1689-1714. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, June. 

D. B. Horn. The Board of Trade and Consular Reports, 166-1782. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
july. 

E. G. R. TayLor. Old Henry Bond and the Longitude. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

L. B. Namıier. Charles Garth and his Connexions, I. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. . 

Epwarp H. TATUM, yr. Ambrose Serle, Secretary to Lord Howe, 1776-1778. Huntington 
Library Quar., Apr. 

J. CREswELL. English Shipping at the End of the Eighteenth Century. Mariner's Mirror, 
Apr. 

W. D. Biro. A Lesson from History, 1793-1796 [cont.]. Army Quar., July. 

M. E. S. Laws. The Capture of Aden. Ibid. ` 

G. Typen. The British Army in the Orange River Colony and Vicinity, 1842-54. 
Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Summer. 

Frank J. Kiineperc. The Lady Mico Charity Schools in the British West Indies; 1835- 
1842. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

Grorce W. Brown. The Durham Report and the Upper Canadian Scene. Can. Hist. 
Rev., June. 

D. C. Harvey. Nova Scotia and the Durham Mission. Ibid. 

CHESTER Martin. Lord Durham’s Report and its Consequences. Ibid. 

Cuester New. Lord Durham and the British Background of his Report. Ibid. 

A. R. M. Lower. A Half-Forgotten Builder of Canada: William Hamilton Merritt. 
Queen’s Quar., Summer. 

H. Oaxes Jones. Photography in the Crimean War. V. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research 
Summer. 

F. W. Lanc. Hudson’s Bay Company Lands on the Mainland of British Columbia, 
1858-1861. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Apr. 

M. Vessey. When New Brunswick suffered Invasion [Fenian invasion, 1866). Dalhousie 
Rev., July. 

D. C. Harvey. The Spacious Days of Nova Scotia. Ibid. 


V. Evan Gray. “The O'Connor Report” on the British North America Act. Can. Bar - 


Rev., May. 

W. W. Rosrow. Investment and Real Wages, 1873-86. Ec. Hist. Rev., May. 

C. E. Bruce. The Indian Frontier Problem. Asiatic Rev., July. 

FRANKLIN G. Percivar. Fisher and his Warships. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 

D. R. Jenkins. Policy and Strategy of the New Zealand Labor Party. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

G. C. Wynne. The Wotan Position. Army Quar., July. 

Hersert V. Evarr. Control of Labor Relations in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Univ. Chicago Law Rev., June. 

EuceEne Forsry. Canada and Alberta: The Revival of Dominion Control over the 
Provinces. Politica, June. 

CHARLES AIKIN. The British Binbationacy and the Origins of Parliamentary Policy, I 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

ELIOT GRINNELL Mears. Postwar Locational Changes of British Industry. Geograph. 
Rev., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 


PauL KnarLunb. Extracts from Gladstone's Private Political Diary touching Canadian 
Questions in 1840. Can. Hist. Rev., June. 

GEOFREY TYLDEN. A Royal Engineer in the Crimea: A Letter from Sebastopol written 
by Lieut.-Colonel Richard Tylden, R. E. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Spring. 
H. Brmpurex. Egyptian Campaign of 1882: Contemporary Letters from Lt. Gen. Sir 

Garnet Wolseley. Ibid., Summer. 
PauL Knapiunp. Gladstone on a Proposal to buy Dutch New Guinea, January, 1885. 
Jour. Mod, Hist., Sept. f 
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ma 
France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
à S. B. Clough 


Histoire de Gascogne cx de Béarn. By PauL CourrteauLT. [Les vieilles provinces 
de France.] (Paris, Boivin, 1938, pp. x, 364, 35 fr.) Few French provinces 
have as complicated a history as Gascony. As M. Courteault shows, the region 
has never been a political or even an economic unit, and the boundaries of its 
subdivisions have fluctuated in a bewildering fashion. The difficulties of treating 
such a subject are enhanced by the decision of the author (or the publisher) to 
omit all maps and genealogical tables, As a result, much of the story is un- 
intelligible to readers who are not already acquainted with the history of the 
region. Moreover, in his effort to compress the material the author has over- 
simplified some problems; thus the economic revival of the twelfth century is 
ascribed solely to the church, and the intendants are given most of the credit 
for the development of industry after 1700. Yet M. Courteault has succeeded 
in presenting à surprising amount of information; no important phase of the 
lise of the province is omitted. It is interesting to see how closely the general 
pattern of the development of French civilization was followed, even in this 
remote corner of the kingdom. Too many of our generalizations about French 
history haye been based on evidence from the north; it is comforting to find 
that a aire number of them apply south of the Gironde. 

JosepH R. STRAYER. 


Jean Sturm: Classice epistole, sive schole Argentinenses restitute. Translated 
and edited by Jean Rorr. Rane: Droa Strasbourg, Éditions Fides, 1938, 
pp. xxxi, 130.) 

Matricula schole, Argentoratensis, 1621- 172% Published by a group of professors 
of the school. “(Ibid., pp. iv, 280.) The above two works commemorate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the University of Strasbourg. 
The first selects from the total correspondence of'Jean Sturm, which the editor 
has under way, a group of letters which appeared aṣ'à unit in 1565. They have 
to do with the history, staff, affairs, and methods of the famous academy 
through which Sturm exerted a profound influence on the educational pro- 
cedures of his generation from the Mediterranean to the Baltic and from the 
Seine to the Danube. The superconfessional quality of humanism is nowhere 
more apparent. Sturm was a Protestant somewhat to the left of Lutheranism, 
and in the end he was deposed through Lutheran intolerance. Yet the letters 
are redolent of the universalism of bonae litterae. Even the foundation of 
schools by the Jesuits is hailed with enthusiasm because their methods were 
so like his own and because they were doing for Catholic education what. 
Reuchlin, Agricola, and Erasmus had never achieved. The second work is-a 
list of the students matriculated for a century. The editors plan to continue 
the work when finances permit. Roranp H. BAINTON. 


Claude Fauchet: Sa viz, son œuvre. By JANET GIRVAN ESPINER-SCOTT. (Paris, 
Droz, 1938, pp. xxxviii, 450.) 

Documents concernant la vie et les œuvres de Claude Fauchet. By Janer GIRVAN 
Espiner-Scorr. (Ibid, pp. 291.) These are erudite studies about an erudite 
figure, Fauchet was a scholar during the wars of religion who managed to 
survive and carry on learned pursuits even though engaged in the public 
employ as president of the mint. His distinction is that he applied the critical 
method of the Renaissance and the general interest in antiquity to the history 
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of France and French literature, Ñis history of France is inspired by nationalism 
and Gallicanism but characterized by the spirit of historical criticism. “Il en 
résulte une histoire de la Gaule et de la France sous Œs deux premières races, 
presque entièrement purgée de fables.” ` Roranp H. BAINTON. 


The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam, 1655-1665. By Wixuiam I. Hutt. (Swarth- 
more, Swarthmore College, 1938, pp. xi, 346, $4.00.) This volume deals at 
length with the activities of the early Quakers in the Netherlands, particularly 
at Amsterdam. It provides a full account of William Ames (not the well- 
known Puritan theologian), who began “publishing the truth” in Amsterdam 
in 1656, and of William Caton, his principal fellow worker. It gives briefer 
accounts of less important figures associated with these two in spreading the 
doctrine of the inner light. The author has little to say about the general 
state of religious life in the Dutch city so famous in the seventeenth century 
for its toleration. Conditions did not, apparently, so far as the Quakers were 
concerned, differ materially from those in England. The followers of Fox 
were confronted by the same practical problems on both sides of the water. 
They had to organize their local societies or “meetings”, devise and support 
propaganda and missionary effort, enforce discipline over their own some- 
times unruly members, and manage offensive and defensive war against the 
clergy of whatever church might in the given locality have the countenance 
and support of the civil authorities and the leading citizens. The author 
furnishes a great deal of detailed information concerning the activities of 
Quakers in such matters in the Netherlands without paying ‘much attention 
to the general significance of the Quaker movement. He does not attempt to 
describe or analyze the remarkable organization which enabled George Fox 
and Margaret Fell to dispatch men like Ames and Caton hither and yon all 
over Europe. In short, this is an example of sectarian chronicle history at its 
best, not untouched, however, by the spirit of the saint’s legend and martyrology. 

WILLIAM HALLER. 

Studien zur Entwicklung der Gedanken Lazare Carnots über Kriegfithrung, 1784- 
1793. By Dr. Rosert Warscuaurr. (Berlin, Ebering, 1937, pp. 155, 6 M.) In 
the initial chapter of these studies the author deals with Carnot’s preparation 
for a military career. In the second chapter he emphasizes the fact that wars 
were dynastic in purpose and extent. In the field of “strategic interests and 
principles” he calls attention to the ideas of Carnot that “magazines” played 
more important roles than size of forces and that maneuvers had become im- 
portant aspects of warfare. In short, Carnot was turning from the old principles 
to “war by maneuver”, stressing, however, the significance of fortifications as 
frontline strategy. His assignment to duty in northern France in 1784 proved 
most advantageous in affording him the opportunity to study the terrain in 
preparation for his great success as the “organizer of victory”. In his Eloge 
de Vauban Carnot paid tribute to Vauban’s personal and military genius, and 
in his Mémoires he demanded stronger fortifications for France. In affording 
a broader perspective the author stresses Carnot’s effective membership in the 
Jacobin Club, in which he played a leading part in arousing a keen sensé of 
patriotism in a critical period. To a very large extent the author utilizes already 
published literature of the French Revolutionary period. C. N. Sisson. 


Lyon n'est plus. By Evovarp Herriot. Two volumes. (Paris, Hachette, 19375 
1938, pp- 407, 514, 20 and 28 fr.) With these volumes the distinguished presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies and veteran mayor of Lyons begins a detailed 
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history of his native city and as region from September, 1792, to February, 1798. 
The portion here reviewed ends with the surrender of Lyons‘to the National 
Convention on Octobereg, 1793. The work is marked by excellent scholarship 
based on extended research in all the pertinent French and foreign archives, 
In fact, M. Herriot’s zeal for letting the documents tell their own story is one 
of the chief defects of these volumes, probably half the text being direct quota- 
tion. The author’s approach is primarily political, though attention is given to 
the social conflict in the city. We see the Lyons equivalent of the September 
Massacres, mounting hunger and unemployment, a Jacobin commune, and its 
overthrow by the moderates in a bloody insurrection on May 29, 1793. After 
the fall of the Girondins in the Convention on June 2, Lyons found itself 
arrayed against the Jacobins and the capital. Negotiations failed, and Lyons 
took up arms, experiencing a siege, incendiary bombardments, and terrible 
fighting before it finally capitulated. M. Herriot argues convincingly that the 
people of the city were stanchly republican, though their leaders in the crisis 
were royalists at heazt. The author rightly emphasizes the significance of 
Lyens in the regional end general history of the Revolution. Unfortunately, he 
treats events in neightoring departments to such an extent as to impair the 
unity of his work. Valuable light is thrown upon the operations of the repre- 
sentatives on mission and the importance of the Constitution of 1793 in secur- 
ing the adherence to the Convention of wavering .departments. As one would 
expect, these volumes are well written, charmingly so in those occasional de- 
scriptions which reveal the author’s love of the countryside. 
E. Witson Lyon. 


The Black Jacobins: Toussaint Louverture and the San Domingo Revolution. 
By C. L. R. James. (New York, Dial Press, 1938, pp. xvi, 328, $3.75.) This is 
a popular treatise glorifying Toussaint Louverture and hailing him as the most 
gifted individual, other than Napoleon himself, on the crowded stage of the 
Napoleonic era. Crisp English and a fine sense of dramatic values will cause 
the rental library addict to burn with indignation at the planters’ enormities 
and to follow the sable hero’s quest for racial justice with bated breath. As an 
ephemeral work, The Black Jacobins can hold its own against any light volume 
of the day. Unhappily, however, both author and publisher present it as serious 
history, and footnote references and a bibliography give it the trappings of 
monographic research. The author claims an acquaintance with the Paris 
archives, though lack of time precluded much use of them. The Bibliothéque 
nationale’s “terrifying collection” of pamphlet literature has likewise gone 
almost untouched. It is somewhat startling to learn that modern Haytian 
accounts of the St. Domingan Revolution are “easily the best . . . both in 
insight and objectivity”. Lothrop Stoddard’s classic, it appears, rests upon “a 
mirage of proof”. The reviewer comes off surprisingly well, but there are no 
less than three errors in the entry covering one of his books. More time spent 
in research, an open mind, and Jess obvious striving for effect would have 
produced a far better book. f LoweLL JosepH Racartz. 


A German Conscript with Napoleon: Jakob Walter's Recollections of the Cam- 
‘paigns of 1806-1807, 1809, and 1812-1813, according to a Manuscript found at 
Lecompton, Kansas. Edited and translated by Orro Sprincer, with historical 
collaboration by Frank E. Mervin. (Lawrence, University of Kansas, Depart- 
ment of Journalism Press, 1938, pp. 231, $1.50.) Not the least interesting fact 
about this chronicle of three Napoleonic campaigns is the circumstance of its 
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discovery among the heirlooms of a Kansas family of German descent. By 
dint of much careful research Professors Springer and Melvin have fairly well 
established the validity of the manuscript found at Lecompton as a “reliable 
record” of the experiences of a common soldier—a stonemason by trade—con- 
scripted from Württemberg to fight against the enemies of Napoleon. ‘Partic- 
ularly interesting is the relatively lowly authorship of the chonicle, for though 
there is no dearth of military memoirs dating from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, few of these have come from the pens of privates. The theme is perforce 
strongly autobiographical, for the conscript knew nothing of staff plans and 
general strategy; he could merely note and eventually put down his own and 
his immediate associates’ assignments, actions, sufferings, and reflections, The 
tone is piously Catholic; political opinions remain virtually unexpressed, The 
actual length of the manuscript, which appears to have been written over an 
extended period between 1820 and 1840, is ninety pages. Of these, seventy deal 
with the Russian campaign of 1812-13, at which time Jakob Walter was in 
his twenty-fifth year. Fortunately the editors have made available both the 
original text (a mixture of Swabian dialect and High German) and a smooth 
English translation. In addition Dr. Springer has included an interesting dis- 
cussion of the language and style of the chronicle, and Dr. Melvin has con- 
tributed a judicious “historical appraisal” thereof. The 379 footnotes are models 
of linguistic and historical scholarship. A specially prepared map makes it easy 
to follow the conscript’s military wanderings. | WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. ' 


Les espoirs de Napoléon à Sainte-Hélène. By Médecin Général R. Brice. [Bib- 
-  liothéque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1938, pp. 302, 32 fr.) In a superficial way 
the author of this volume narrates the story of Napoleon from the time of his 
defeat at Waterloo until his death in 1821. As a story of the years spent at St. 
Helena it is less satisfactory than the “Autour de Sainte-Hélène” of F. Masson, 
the “Les derniers jours de l'Empereur” of P, Fremeaux, or the “Sainte-Hélène” 
of O. Aubry. It was not the primary purpose of the author, however, to tell 
again the oft told story of St. Helena. He aimed rather to throw the spotlight 
on one series of events connected with this drama—the story of the plans and 
actions of the French exiles in America who hoped to free Napoleon, He 
relates briefly, accordingly, their unsuccessful efforts to establish a colony in 
Alabama and in considerable detail the more ambitious attempt to found an 
empire in Mexico and to free the prisoner of St. Helena from captivity. The 
exiles, used to the lazy life of the French armies of occupation, hesitated to under- _ 
take the hard task of founding new societies, and their feeble efforts to realize 
their ambitious dreams failed. The title of the work is somewhat misleading. 
The author provides little trustworthy evidence to show that the plans of the 
conspirators were either “les espoirs” or even “les esperances” of Napoleon. To 
prove that he knew of or placed faith in the projects of the exiles something 
more substantial must be produced than the mysterious movements of two of 
his servants, the suspicions of Hyde de Neuville, and an analogy between the 
actual storming of Capri and a possible attack on St. Helena. The author 
expresses the interesting professional opinion that it was the climate, not cancer, 
that killed Napoleon. C. P. Hicsy. 


Letters to and from Madame du Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse. Edited by 
Warren Huntine Smiru. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xxii, 
97, $5.00.) Among the manuscripts of Mme. du Deffand inherited by Horace 
Walpole were thirty-one letters which concerned her relationship with Mlle: de 
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Lespinasse. The first omplit collection of these, including eighteen previously 

unpublished, are admirably edited, with an excellent introduction and an' 

extensive index, in this beautifully printed volume. ARTHUR M. WIiLsoN. 


Histoire constitutionnelle de, la France. By Mavrice Destanpres. Volume III, 
L'avènement de la Troisième République, la Constitution de 1875. (Paris, 
Colin and Sirey, 1937, pp. 541, 100 fr.) The third and concluding volume of 
M. Deslandres’s constitutional history of France since 1789 covers the history 
of the Third Republiz from 1870 to 1879. The resignation of MacMahon he 
regards as marking the definitive triumph of republican government in France 
over rival monarchical systems. At the end of the book there is a short passage 
upon the constitutional amendments of 1879, 1884, and 1926. In scope and 
character this volume closely resembles the first two volumes of the series, 
reviewed in this journal (XXXIX, 519-20). Somewhat freer rein is here given 
to the author’s personal opinions. He has little admiration for Gambetta and 
the more radical republicans of the 1870's. He looks upon the Constitution of 
875 as a wise compromise which in practice was perverted almost imme- 
diately. Intended by its framers to divide power between the president, the 
senate, and the chamber of deputies, control quickly passed into the hands of 
the popular chamber. This he regards as an unfortunate development. To the 
reviewer it appears that the change in question was a nearly inevitable and 

. on the whole desirable transformation. Thereby the power to control the 
government of France was concentrated in a body of men often turbulent, 
selfish, and short-sighted, but in emergencies capable of prompt action and 
quickly responsive to public opinion. FRANK MALoy ANDERSON. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série r, (1871-1901), tome VIII, 20 


mars, 1890-28 août, 1891. [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Commission de 
publication des Documents relatifs aux origines de Ja guerre de 1914.] (Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1938, pp. xxxviii, 736.) Releaséd from Bismarck’s spell 
and relying upon community of interests with Russia, French foreign policy 
under Ribot’s direction became unmistakably more self-confident. These docu- 
ments are often illuminating both in regard to its aims and to the methods of 
achieving them. For the Empress Frederick’s ill-starred visit to Paris and the 
resulting crisis they help to clarify a good many points and are probably com- 
plete. On Anglo-French relations, hitherto obscure in this period, the most im- 
portant material deals with Ribot’s partially successful effort to secure gains in 
Madagascar and Tunis by capitalizing Salisbury’s self-confessed error in not 
informing France during the negotiation of the Zanzibar-Heligoland Treaty. 
The Ribot-Billot correspondence and ministerial memoranda throw much light 
upon the attempt of France to dissuade Italy from renewing the Triple Alliance 
and to learn the terms of that treaty. The new documents relating to the 
rapprochement with Russia are, in the main, disappointing, adding little of 
firstrate importance to the Livre jaune of 1918. There is much supporting 
evidence for the generally accepted view that Russia’s. attitude was largely de- 
termined by England’s apparent tie-up with the Triple Alliance; indeed, Ribot 
regarded this factor in Russia’s policy, like her ambitions in the Balkans, as a 
reason for caution (No. 531). For the views of Russian army circles as early as 
July 16, 1891, in regard to the terms of a military alliance, on mobilization and 
war, and on the terms of a victorious peace, Boisdeffre’s report of a conversation 
with Obruchev, the chief of the Russian general staff, is very interesting 
(No. 424). E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 
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Henri Hauser, Histoire de France: Epoque moderne (1498-1660). Rev. Hist., Bull. 
Crit., Jan. > e 

Lucien Fesvrx. Sur Calvin. Rev. Synthèse, Dec. 

ANTOINE SAUCEROTTE. Clermont-en-Beauvaisis sous l’ancien régime. Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. 
Contemp., 1939, no. 1. 

Pu. Sacnac. La chimie française au XVIIIe siècle. Ibid. _ 

Lucien Fesvre. Du goût de Voltaire. An. Hist. Soc., June. 

Léon CAHEN. Aspects économiques à la veille de la Révolution. Ibid. 

Wima J. Pucu. Calonne’s “New Deal”. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Pu. Sacnac. Le cent-cinquantiéme anniversaire de la Révolution française. Rév. Fr., 
Rev. Hist. Contemp., 1939, no. 1. 

GAsTON MARTIN. La préparation de la Révolution: Les chambres littéraires de Nantes. 
Ibid., no. 2. 

Louis ViıLLAT. Le gouvernement révolutidnnaire. lbid. 

B. MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. Études constitutionnelles de la Révolution. Ibid. 

A. ROBINET DE CLERY. Goethe et la Révolution française. Ibid. 

Pu. Sacnac and B. MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. Avertissement des Directeurs. Ibid. 

Epovarp Cuaputsat. La Révolution française vue de la Suisse. Ibid. 

Pu. Sacnac. Les curés ‘et le patriotisme pendant la Révolution. Ibid. 

PauL Basti. Sieyés et la pensée politique de la Révolution. Ibid. 

ALBERT BayET. Les origines de la Déclaration des droits de Phomme. Ibid. 

M. LHÉRITIER. La révolution municipale, point de départ de la Révolution française. 
Ibid. 

César CamPINCHI, Discours prononcé lors de inauguration de la statue de Napoléon à 
Ajaccio. Ibid., no. 1. 

J. Tresse. Les Français de Syrie et la Révolution de 1789. Rev. Hist. Col., 1939, no. 2. 

P. SAINTE CLAIRE DEVILLE. La commune de PAn II. Rev. Ques. Hist., July. 

OCTAVE AUBREY. La Révolution à Versailles. Rev. Deux Mond., July. 

René La BRUYÈRE. La France et son Empire. Ibid., May. 

GÉNÉRAL HERAULT. L’arrestation de Bouchotte et l'affaire Hyver. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., 
May. . i 

Pu. Sacnac. La Révolution française et Ja morale. Rev. Hist. Pol. et Const., Apr. 

F. ALENGRY. Le referendum ou essai limité du gouvernement direct dans Condorcet. 
Ibid. 

E. REALE. Le droit d’asile et la Révolution française Ibid. 

FLETCHER Pratr. Bonaparte in Italy. Infantry Jour., Coast Artillery Jour., Mar., May. 

SERGE FLEURY. Pierre David ou les aventures d’un journaliste devenu diplomate (1806- 
14). Rev. Ques. Hist., July. 

Lucien Fesvre. Une révolution: Le Romantisme. An. Hist. Soc., June. 

Ernest SEVRIN. L'évolution politique de Chauteaubriand sous la Restauration. Rev. Etudes 
Hist., Oct., 1938. 

A. Rousaup. Les élections de 1842 et 1846 sous le Ministre Guizot. Rev. Hist. Mod., 
June. 

R. Crozer. Contribution à Phistoire de la voie ferrée de Paris & Toulouse et du réseau 
ferré entre Loire Moyenne et Cher. Ibid., June. F 

JosepH BARTHÉLEMY. Un tournant dans les conceptions françaises sur la loi. Rev. Hist. 
Pol. et Const., Apr. 

FrancHeT D’Esptrey. Le Ie corps d'armée en août et septembre, 1914. Rev. Deux 
Mond., July. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. La Révolution et itemipive: Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., Jan. 

F. GansHor. Les transformations de !’organisation judiciaire dans le Comté de Flandre 
jusqu’ à l'avènement de la maison de Bourgogne. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Jan. 

G. De Cerco. De kerkelijke instellingen te Gent in verband met de oudste stedelijke 
geschiedenis. Ned. Hist., Apr. 

J. VERHAVERT. Het ambachtswezen en de gevoerde economie te Leuven tot circa 1500. 
Hist. Tijdsch., Feb. 
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C. H. Witson. The Economic Degline of the Netherlands. Ec. Hist. Rev., May. 

H. J. DE Vieescnouwer. Balthasar Bekker, avocat de Decartes. Rev. Belge Philol. et 
Hist., Jan. 

Huts Drion. Balzac en het*Holland van voor “tachtig”, Gids, June. 

P. VaLKHOFF. Lamartine in Nederland. Ibid., May. 

G. L. ScHoRER. De noodzakelijke versterking der Zeemacht in Nederlandsch-Indié: Ibid., 
Aug. 

E. J. Dryxsrernuts. Een concentratieplan voor het Voorbereidend Hooger Onderwijs. 
Ibid., May. ; 

J. Hoste. De hoogere Docleinden van de Vlaamsche Beweging. Vla. Gids, June. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Det Nordslesvigske Spørgsmaal, 1864-1879: Aktstykker og Breve til Belysning af 
den Danske Regerings Politik. Paa Udenrigsministeriets Foranstaltning udgivet 
af Aace Fris. Volume IV, Fra. r. Januar 1878 til 31. December 1879. (Copen- 
hagen, Levin & Munksgaard, 1938, pp. 465, Kr. 15.) This fourth volume con- 
tains 290 documents from Danish collections. A fifth will contain others which 
have come to light during the years of publication, too late to be included in 
their normal place. A supplement, Europa, Danmark, og det Nordslesvigske 
Spørgsmaal, will print the relevant papers from foreign archives, except the 
German, which have already been published in German collections. On the 
basis of these materials Professor Friis published in roar the first. volume of 
his work, Den Danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark, 
and the second volume will appear soon. Most: of the material in this volume, 
as in the others of the series, is of interest only to Danes or to the few foreign. 
specialists to whom every scrap of evidence on this, the absorbing problem of 
Danish national and foreign policy, is of value. For others the interest of the 
work will lie in the light it throws upon the general problem of the small 
state in relation to powerful neighbors and especially on the situation of 
Denmark in case of war in the Baltic (see the analysis in No. 1354). Finally, 
attention should be called to the cavalier way in which Germany and Austria 
abrogated that part of Article V of the Treaty of Prague of 1866 which was 
of special concern to Denmark. Document No. 1493 contains the reasons put 
forward for this action by Bülow, the German secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. They culminate in the admission that the treaty provision in question 
was based on the principle of nationality, “which neither Germany nor Austria 
could regard with favorable-eyes”, and that Germany was now in no way 
minded to contribute to a political order resting on that principle. 
Lawrence D, STEEFEL. 
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OLur Korsrup. Kong Magnus Erlingssons kronings-cid 1163. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 

1939, no. 2. ` 

K. G. Granpinson. S:T Peters Afton och andra dateringar i Sveriges medeltidshandlingar. 
Hist, Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, no. 1. 

Lausr Mo.resen et al. Bröder emellan: Fran Kalmar till Karlstad [Scandinavianism]. 

. Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 3. 

Per OLor von Torn. Till frågan om den skandinaviska samhérighetskanslans växlingar. 
Ibid., no. 1. 

Leon Koczy. Fresh Sources for the History of Polish Trade on the Baltic. Baltic and Se. 
Countries, Apr., 
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- Wutrr Firsrenserc. Du gamla, Du fria: Ett bidrag till kännedomen om den svenska 


folksingens äldsta historia. Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 2. 

Runor BERGSTRÖM. Stockholms blodbad -och det svenska Ynionspartiet. Svensk Tidskr., 
1939, No. 2. . 

Hasse Perrini. Visan om Pernau och Reval 1565. “Scandia, May. 

Jonan Bercman. Gustaf II Adolfs ‘sista kulturskapelse: Minnen fran ete Baltiskt kultur- 
centrum i dess tredje historiska gestalt. Svensk Tidskr., 1939, no. 3- 

Francis J. Bowman. Seventeenth Century Colonization by Baltic and Scandinavian Coun- 
tries. Baltic and Se. Countries, Apr. 

Nils AHNLUND. Gustav Adolf, Lejonprofetian och Astrologien. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, 
no. I. 

Asrrw Fris. Forbindelsen mellem det europæiske og asiatiske kobbermarked. Scandia, 
May. 

PER NYSTRÖM. Thomas Thorilds lära om harmonien och dess idé-historiska bakgrund. 
Ibid. 


‘ALBERT OLSEN. Samtidens syn paa den danske stavnsbundne bonde. Ibid. 


BircerR WepserG. Högsta domstolen genom tre halvsekler. Statsvetenskaplig Tidskr., 
1939, no. 2. : 

Sven Urr Parme. Svensk-finlindska studentférbindelser förr och nu. Nor disk Tælskr., 
1938, no, 8. 

FREDRIK LAGERROTH. Det svenska statsrådets ansvarighet i rättshistorisk belysning. 
Scandia, May. 

TorvaLp T. Höyer. Källorna och litteraturen till Carl XIV Johans liv före 1810. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, nò. 1. ` J 

Rory Laacne. Om Christian Krohg og lovkomiteen av 1814. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 
1939, No, 2. ‘ 

GERHARD G:son Harstrém. Akademiskt Snare i Norden: Inför ett hundraarsjubileum. 
Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 1. 

Guy Topexivus. Helsingforstiv under Krimkriget. Finsk Tidskr., Mar. 

Inez MozeLLI. En ämbetsresa till Runö pa 1870—talet [L. E. Mozelle]. Ibid., May. 

Perer F. D. Tennant. The Struggle for Iceland’s Independence. Baltic and Se. Coun- 
tries, Apr. 


> Martin HAMMERICH. Tyskheden i Nordslesvig efter 1920. Tilskueren, July. 


Huco E. Pierino, Huru inverkade skilsmässan frân Ryssland på Finlands näringsliv? 
Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 3. 

Jonan Iversen. Bemerkninger om handelspolitikken efter 1930 med specielt hénblikk på 
Norge. Statsphkonomisk Tidsskrift, 1939, no. 3. : 3 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Francis Lambert of Avignon, 1487-1530: A Study in Reformation Origins. By 
Roy Lurz Winters. (Philadelphia, United Lutheran Publication House, 1938, 
pp. iv, 177, $2.00.) Dr. Winters has made a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Reformation in his excellent biography of Francis Lambert of Avignon, 
It was not an easy book to write because the material on Lambert’s life is 
scanty and singularly lacking in information. While he was a man of ability 
and prominence, he had little determining influence on the course of the 
Reformation. Yet he’ was so industrious as a writer, preacher, teacher, and 
` protagonist of reform that Dr. Winters has done a real service in bringing his 
deeds to the light. Francis Lambert started his career as a Franciscan friar in 
Avignon. Soon he became a noted preacher, but, discontented with conditions 
in the cloister, he finally ran away, probably in May, 1522. He wandered 
through Switzerland and Germany, meeting Zwingli at Zürich, Luther at 
Wittenberg, and Bucer at Strasbourg. Finally in 1526 he was invited by 
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Landgrave Philip to come tọ Hesse. There his first task was to take the lead 
in the Homberg Synod of 1526, at which the Catholics were declared defeated. 
“He composed a plan « gf organization for the Hessian church that was never 
adopted because of Luther’s influence. He continued to be active in Hesse as 
professor of theology t Marburg until his untimely death from the plague in , 
1530. Calvinists will be interested in the Presbyterian features of Lambert’s 
plan for the organization of the church in Hesse and in his strong emphasis 
on predestination. Scotchmen will find his influence on Patrick Hamilton sig- 
nificant. Students of church history will be attracted by the scholarly-way in 
which this biography is written. Hastings EELLS. 


Rococo: The Life and Times of Prince Henry of Prussia, 1726-1802. By A. E. 
GRANTHAM. (London, John Lane; New York, Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. xiii, 
255, $3.00.) An unpretentious work, barren of searching analysis and raising 
no claim for the origirality of its scholarship, Rococo deals entertainingly with 
the lives and amours of royalty in eighteenth century Germany. Of course, 
Mrs. Grantham could have made the people, the army, or whatever else she 
pleased, the central object of her attention. Perhaps she should have done so 
in preference to royalty. But she is in fact the last of the Mohicans in her 

~ loyalty to kings and palaces. “For when these two great heirlooms of the past 
are handed over to ex-inction”, she writes in her first paragraph, “much that 

* is of the utmost value to mankind is apt to share their ruin.” Hence, while 
there is practically no mention of commoners and of abodes that were less 
than palatial and no attempt to evaluate the play of economic forces or sketch 
the organization of social relations, there are detailed descriptions of the ways 
of lords and masters. From private correspondence and diaries the author has 
gleaned much gossipy stuff, some parts amusing; and others, if it is not lèse- 
majesté to say sô, royally dull. But the book is eminently readable, if occasionally 
‘overwritten and lush, with decorative redundancies of style more numerous 
than the all-too-infrequent flashes of wit or deftly turned phrase. For what 

` Rococo honestly is, a minor work in the school of the petite histoire, it is an 
intelligent and amusing addition to the already, extensive literature on the 
subject. Leo GersHoy. 


Der bayerisch-badische Gebictsstreit, 1825-1832. By Dr. LisELoTTE von HoERMANN. 
(Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1938, pp. 226, 9.40 M.) This study deals in the main 
with Bavaria’s endeavors to obtain the part of the Palatinate belonging to. 
Baden, the counteraction on the part of the latter, and the policies of the great 
powers, German and foreign, toward the affair. The author, dealing exclusively 
with the diplomatic phases of the subject, bases.her analysis on archival sources 
and does a thorough piece of work. She offers some side lights on the forma- 
tion of the Zollverein. 


Why Hitler came into Power: An Answer based on the Ortginal Life Stories of 
‘Six Hundred of his Followers. By THEopore ABEL. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
‘1938, pp. xi, 322, $2.75.) Here ought to be a remarkably good book. Upon 

examination; it proves to-be in fact a good one but less remarkable than its’ 
plan and subtitle would lead one to hope. In Germany in the summer of 1934 
Professor Abel offered through the National Socialist party’s own organization 
a number of cash prizes for the most- detailed and trustworthy personal life 
histories of adherents of the Hitler movement. Six hundred of the autobiog- 
raphies submitted in response to his offer were used as the basis of this study. 
In his’ introduction the author has classified and tabulated them. In Part I 
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he reviews the history of the movement. In Part H he analyzes its origins in 
discontent, ideology, and charismatic leadership. Throughout .he presents the 
digested content of the autobiographies and quotes freely from them. In Part IIL 
he prints six of them in full. Ten pages of appendixes include a chronology of 
the party’s rise to power and various statistical tables. The reviewer’s disap- 
pointment arises from conditions beyond the author's control. Even six hundred 
life histories are a small sample, and these were four years old before they 
were printed. They must be genuine, for otherwise they could hardly be 
so insufferably dull; many of them, however, seem to protest too much 
their writers’ virtue. The millions who have tacitly accepted the regime with- 
out ever joining the party are just as silent here as in the columns of the 
Volkische Beobachter. After reading the six autobiographies that are printed 
in full one no longer asks why more of them were not so treated, but the 
question posed in the title of the book would be Jeft unanswered if the author 
had not already so ably “digested” the others. © CHESTER V. EASUM. 
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WILHELM BREPOHL. Zur Volksgeschichte des Ruhrarbeiters: Neue Untersuchungen der 
Forschungsstelle für das Volkstum im Ruhrgebiet (Gelsenkirchen). Ibid. 

Franz Scl. Sozialstruktur und Volkstumskampf im Sudetenraume. Ibid. ' 

Lupwic ZIMMERMANN. Motive und Grundformen moderner Staatsbildung in Deutschland- 
Welt als Geschichte, V, no. 2. . , 

WILHELM EBEL. Die Rostocker Transportgewerbe bis zur Auflösung der alien Gewerbe- 
verfassung. Vierteljahrsch, f. Soz.-u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXI; no. 4. 

Max Brausacu. Deutsche Geschichte vom Untergang des ersten Reiches bis zur 
Reichsgriindung Bismarcks [bibliographical article], I. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

WILHELM KarL Prinz von IsENBURG. Beiträge zur historischen Sippenforschung.. Ibid. 

Hans-JÜRCEN SERAPHIM. Die Siedlungsstruktur der deutschen Volksgruppe in Bessarabien 
und ihre Wandlungen in der Gegenwart. Leipziger Vierteljahrsch. f. Stidosteur., Y1, 
no. 4. ; 

Errcn Drrrricu. Grossdeutschland und Siidosteuropa. Ibid. 

ALLAN G. B. FisHer. L’avance commerciale de !’Allemagne dans l’Europe du Sud-Est. 
Affaires danubiennes, no. 3. f 

Goyxo Grosic. Le développement des relations commerciales entre la Yugostavie et 
l'Allemagne. Jbid. 

G. Heck. Bevdlkerungsgeschichte und Bevélkerungsbewegung des Kirchspiels 
Bohringen auf der Uracher Alb vom 16. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. Arch. j. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, XXXIII, no. 2. 

ExsseTa Dréyer. Erbbiologische Erhebungen über ehemalige Chemnitzer Hilfsschiiler 
der Geburtsjahre 1878 bis 1911. Ibid., no. 1. 

Hans Priuc. Böhmen und Mähren im Reich. Deut. Rundsch., Apr. 

Lupwic Ferpinanp Crauss. Rassische Wurzcln des Siidostdeutschtums. Dichtung u. 
Volkstum, XL, no. 1. t ` : 
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Herserr Cysarz. Deutsches Stidostschicksal im jüngsten Sudeten und Ostmarkschriftum. 
Ibid. 

H. HAUsHERR. Verfassunggypen deutscher Volksgruppen im Auslande. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLX, no. 1. 

Kart Unic. Die Wirtschaft des Sudetenlandes und ihre Stellung in der Wirtschaft 
Grossdeutschlands und des näheren Ostens. Jahrb. j. Nationalék. u. Stat., CXL, no. 5. 

R. Hennic. Die Umgestaltung des mitteleuropiischen Binnenschiffahrtsnetzes infolge 
der Schaffung Gross-Deutschlands. Idid., no. 6. 

J. K. Gavsrarru. Hereditary Land in the Third Reich. Quar. Jour. Ec., LUI, no. 3. 

Gusrav E. Miter. Hegel in Amerika. Arch. f. Deut. Kulturphil., V, no. 3 

ALBERT Berrex. The Turn of the Century according to Recent Memoirs [bibliographi- 
cal}. Ger. Life & Letters, IN, no. 2. 

HERTHA ScHwEIcerR. Abt. Vogler. Musical Quar., XXV, no. 2. 

PIERRE Costit. Le mécénat humaniste des Fugger. Humanisme et Ren., Vl, no. 1, 

Jusrus Hasnacen. Die apalogetische Tendenz der Lutherforschung und die sogenannte 
Lutherrenaissance. Hist. Vierteljahrsch., XXXI, no. 4. 

Kari Wo rrr. Das Heidelbzrger Fürstenschiessen von 1524. lbid. 

KARL ScHOTTENLOHER. Johann Sleidanus und Markgraf Albrecht Alcibiades. Arch. f. 
R®formationsgesch., XXXV, no. 3. 

Erwin Merzxe. Erfahrung und Natur in der Gedankenwelt des. Paracelsus. Blätter f. 
Deut. Philos., XIIL, nos. 1-2. 

‘Cart. Huser. Leibniz’ deutsche Politik. Zeitsch. f. Pol., XXIX, no. 6. 

J. -F. ANGELLoz, L'Université de Göttingen au xvie siècle. Rev. German., XXX, no. 2. 

Rosemary S. M, Hucnes. Haydn at Oxford. Music and Letters, XX, no. 3. 

GÜNTHER SCHMÖLDERS. Napoleon und die Geburt der deutschen Nationalwirtschaft, 
Deut. Rundsch., Apr. 

EBERHARD TEUFEL. Jakob Grimm.und dic historischen Vereine in EEEO Blätter f. 
Deut. Landesgesch., LXXXIV, no. 3. 

RAPHAEL MAHLER. The Austrian Government and the Hasidim during the Period of 
Reaction, 1814-1848. Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr. 

Ernsr Runor Huser. Der Volksgedanke in der Revolution von 1848. Zeitsch. f.' 
Gesamte Staatswiss., XCIX, no. 3. 

H. Marcom Macponatp. Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and’ the South Slavic Problem 
in 1848-9. Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 

J. Perraner. Die grenz- und auslandsdeutsche Bewegung des Jahres 1848. Hist. Zeitsch., 

i CLX, no. 2. 

Karu Hennic. Die Auswanderung Martin Stephans. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., LVIII, 
nos. 1-2. 

Ewaro Retnuarp. Karl voa Dalberg als Schriftsteller. Hist. Jahrb: LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

Lupovic Harévy. Les débuts de la Guerre de 1870. Rev. Paris, XLVI, no. 13. 

Orro Lercue. Generalfeldmarschall Edwin Freiherr von Manteuffel als Domherr von 
Merseburg 1864-1885. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., LVIII, nos. 1-2. 

Harry J. Marks. The Sources of Reformism in the Social Democratic Party of Germany, 
1890-1914. Jour. Mod. Fist., Sept. 

Herserr MICHAELIS. Ein italienisches Heiratsprojekt Bismarcks. Hist. Vierteljahrsch., 
XXXI, no. 4. i 

A. Rem. Bismarcks Afrikz-Politik. Hist. Zeitsch., CLX, no. 1. 

WILHELM SCHÜssLER. Adolf Lüderitz: Zum 105. Geburtstag. Berl. Monatsh., July. 

ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL. Nietzsche und die klassische Altertumswissenschaft in 
Deutschland. Welt als Gesch., V, no. 2. 

Hermann Scunewer. Richard Wagner and the Edda. Ger. Life and Letters, IIl, no. 3. 

SEBASTIEN MERKLE. Mohler. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

KARL-HEINZ ABSHAGEN. Aus Unvetstand der Katastrophe entgegen? Berl, Monatsh., May. 

Uno Witters. Den Tyska Novemberrevolutionen. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, no. 1. 

Franz Kocs. Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Dichtung u. 
Volkstum, XL, no. 1. . 
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HERBERT L. Srewart. The Unexpurgated Mein Kanapf. Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 
‘CHARLOTTE LUETKENS, Enrolments at German Universities since 1933. Sociolog. Rev., 
XXXI, no. 2. ë i 
JoHANNEs SpörL. Heinrich Fincke, 1855-1938. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 
JacouEs AncEL. La nation suisse. Rev. Hist. Pol. et Const., III, no. 2. 
ANDRÉ Sayous. Les principales phases de Fhistoire de la banque à Genève pendant le 
, xvmeé siècle. An. Hist. Soc., 1, no. 2. 
Ricuarp Hertz. Der Fall Wohlgemuth: Ein deutschschweizerischer Konflikt aus der 
Bismarck-Zeit. Hist. Vierteljahrsch., XXXI, no. 4. 
Juris Réziex. Industrial Labour in Hungary: Its Political and Social Development. 
- Hung. Quar., V, no. 2. 
Ernest Éger. Livestock in Hungary. Ibid. 
, THEODORE SURÁNYI-UNGER. German-Hungatian Economic Relations. lbid. 
ARPAD TöröK. Ungarn und das neue Mitteleuropa. Leipziger Vierteljahrsch. f. Stidosteur., 
Il, no. 4. 
K. Casper. Die Textilindustrie Ungarns. Weltwirtschaft. Arch, XLIX, no. 3. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Aus den Papieren des Reichskanzler Fürsten Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe. Deut. Runasch., 
May. 

B. ScHorwLD and A. D, Wilson. Some New Beethoven Letters. Music and Letters, 
XX, no. 3. 

Ernst Bizer. Martin Butzer und der Abendmahlsstreit. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., 
XXXV, no. 3. 

Max Burckxwaknt. Rom 1848: Berichte von Jacob Burckhardt, I. Corona, IX, no. 1. 

Maurice ‘Bastian. Lettres du chancelier prince de Metternich aux frères Cheney (1849- 
1854). Rev. Hist. Dipl., Oct., 1938. 

H. M. Pererssen. Der Schriftsteller Friedrich Gentz. Deut, Rundsch., Apr. 

The Austrian Official War History: Vol. VII, 1918. Army Quar», XXXVIII, no. 2 


Tray 
Gaudens Megaro 


The Sixteenth-Century Duel: A Study in Renaissance Social History. By FREDERICK 
* R. Bryson. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. xxviii, 248, $3.00.) 
Dr. Bryson’s principal concern in this monograph is in investigating the six- 
teenth century Italian “theorists of the duel”, of whom Levi and Gelli (Bib- 
liografia del duello, 1903) and Kelso (The Doctrine of the English Gentleman 
in the Sixteenth Century, 1929) have published bibliographies. Though the 
sixteenth century writers consider all types of duels, they give special con- 
~ sideration to “the formal duel between two individuals for the proof or disproof 
of an alleged offense which reflects upon honor” (p. xxiv). These theorists 
seem to have been more concerned with the attending circumstances of duels 
than with the physical combat proper, We learn that the duel alla macchia, a 
duel fought without judges or-rules, was outlawed by these authorities as 
being unethical. A duel was regarded as necessary only after all peaceful means 
of settlement had been exhausted, but once it was decided upon, the prescribed 
procedure of challenging, obtaining permission from authority, and procuring 
the field, the padrini, the judges, and so on had to be followed by all honorable 
men. Sticklers for procedure sometimes spent years in preparing for a duel, 
and the expense involved often ruined them financially. The combat itself had 
more rules than modern boxing, and technical decisions were not impossible. 
In the second part of his book Dr. Bryson studies the duel in relation to the 
logical and ethical problems to which it gave rise and its status under the law 
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and in the eyés of the church? He has included his overflow, material in twelve 
factual appendixes of which the one on war is of timely interest. 
8 ; Freperick P. Mascio.t. 


The Defense of Galileo of Thomas Campanella. For the first time translated 
and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Grant McCottey. [Smith College 
Studies in History.] (Northampton, Smith College, History Department, 1937, 

- PP- xliv, 93, $1.50.) Mr. McColley and the editors of the Smith College Studies 
in History are rendering a useful service to scholars in making available re- 
prints and, where necessary, translations of documents of the seventeenth cen- 
tury bearing on the history of ideas, especially in science. Mr. McColley’s trans- 
lation of the rare and important Apologia pro Galileo by Campanella is partic- 
ularly valuable, as this tract was not included in Thomas Salusbury’s published 
volume of Mathematical Collections and Translations (1661) with the pro- 
Copernican writings by Foscarini, Galileo, and others, even though it belongs 
in that group by reason of the time of its writing and the important part it 
played in the thought of the seventeenth century. Mr. McColley’s introduction 
not only gives the circumstances of its writing but alsa makes its significance 
better understood by briefly summarizing Campanella’s life, character, and 
contributions and by bringing out the three closely allied movements in thought 
with which the Apolcgia was linked: “the emergence of modern empirical 
epistemology, the development of the idea of intellectual progress, and the 
controversy between ‘Ancients and Moderns’”. The English of the translation 
is readable and clear. But was it necessary to alter the order of some of the 
sentences, as the translator states that he has done, or to eliminate “unessential” 
words without indication in the text of where that was done? 

i Dorotuy STIMSON. 

La condanna e l'esilio di Pietro Colletta. Edited by Nino Cortese. (Rome, ` 
Regio Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, pp. xlviii, 533, 35 1.) 
Pietro Colletta (1775-1831) both made and wrote history. He served in turn 
the old regime in Naples, the French, and the restored government of 
Ferdinand I. In 1820-21 he aided in the attempt to establish a constitutional . 
system, repressing the revolt of Sicily and serving as minister of war during 
the regency of the Duke of Calabria. When the parliamentary forces collapsed 
before the Austrians in 1821, Colletta remained in Naples, feeling secure against, 
absolutist’ vengeance because he had ‘not been an instigator of the revolution. 

' Nevertheless he was selected for exile, more because of his remote sins against 
the Bourbon monarchy than for his actions in 1820-21. Indeed, he was never 
tried on a specific charge despite his repeated pleas that his case be heard 
before a regular court. From 1821 until his death ten years later Colletta 
lived in exile, the first two years in Briinn, the rest in Tuscany; where he wrote 
his Storia del reame di Napoli dal 1734 al 1825, a posthumous work-which . 
contributed powerfully to the undermining of the Bourbon regime. Nino 
Cortese, who has already produced a bibliography, a volume ‘of letters, and a 
life of Colletta, here presents 561 documents and letters of the period of the 
condemnation and exile, with an appendix of 14 hitherto unpublished letters 
of the period 1815-20. These are drawn from thirty-two Italian archives, 
libraries, and museums, from the Spielberg museum at Briinn, and from the 
Vienna archives, The book is furnished with an introduction by the editor, 
painstaking notes, one index of persons referred to, and another of the 
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recipients of the letters, Of greatest interest are the letters to Gino Capponi 
relative to the publication of the History of Naples. | Howarp M. SMYTH. 


r RE 5 

rapporti fra governo sardo e governo provvisorio di Lombardia durante la 
guerra del 1848, secondo nuovi documenti del R. Archivio di Stato in Torino. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Teresa Buttini. Edited by Maria AVETTA. 
(Rome, Regio Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, pp. xl, 
422, 25 l.) The political upheaval and war of 1848 gave the Italians some ` 
lessons of experience which enabled Cavour to bring into existence the King- 
dom of Italy. The greatest difficulty, even of the Lombards and Piedmontese, 
who had so much in common, was to understand and trust each other. War 
having come, only the Piedmontese had in hand the means to win it. The men 
in power at Milan were at first too inebriated by the Five Days to. see this. 
They quickly sobered up but continued to be uneasy lest the Piedmontese take 
advantage of their necessity merely to enlarge Piedmont and not to make Italy. 
Although there was undoubtedly an unregenerate element at Turin which 
would have been satisfied with the subjugation of Lombardy, it is now clear 
that the Piedmontese government and public were ready to make great sacrifices 
for the national cause. But they had a horror of republics and, as practical men, 
regarded a prompt fusion of northern Italy with Piedmont as necessary to win 
the war and the Milanese as chatterers who were contributing nothing to its 
success and only too apt to ruin everything by calling in the republican 
French. The present publication reveals the state of mind of Piedmontese 
officials sent to Milan on political and military missions—General Passalacqua, 
Gaetano Pareto, and Giacinto Provana di Collegno. All worked for fusion, but 
they also worked for a generous collaboration with the Provisional Government 
at Milan—the kind of collaboration out of which a new Italy was growing. 
In addition the editors have published a miscellany of new letters, including 
several from Cesare Balbo and Massimo d’Azeglio. Finally, they publish a 
series of letters from Ponzio Vaglia, roving agent of Piedmont and acute 
observer of opinion in Milan, Piacenza, Parma, Venice, Rome, and Naples 
during the campaign of 1848. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


ARTICLES 


Luici Matacour. La personalità del Guicciardini nei “Ricordi”. Rinascita, Apr. 
NAPOLEONE Orsini. Nuove ricerche sul Machiavellismo nel Rinascimento inglese: II, 
Appunti inediti dalle “Storie” del Machiavelli e del Guicciardini. Ibid. 

GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Machiavelli and Machiavellism. For. Afairs, Apr. 

RomoLo Quazza. Savoia e Albania: L'offerta di una corona, 1607-1609. N. Antol., 
May 16. : 

GroaccHIno Vorpr. Corsica e Italia. Ibid., June 1. 

ANTONIO LUCARELLI. La questione del Mediterraneo e l'occupazione francese della Puglia 
all’inizio del secolo XIX. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 

KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD. Commerce and New Enterprise at Venice, 1830-48. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept.’ 

Guiwo Bustico. Un ministro ferrarese di Pio IX: Carlo Emanuele Muzzarelli. Rass. 
Stor, Risorgimento, Apr. 

-Targuinio ARMANI. Pellegrino Rossi, ministro costituzionale e federalista. N. Antol., 
July 1. , 
G. Mortar. La fuite de Pie IX à Gaète (24 novembre 1848). Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr. 
ANGELO SAMMARCO. La Compagnia del Canale di Suez e i diritti dell’Italia, Storia e 
Pol. Internaz., Mar. i S 
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Antonio Monti. Edoardo Gioja e'il contributo italiano alla costruzione del ‘canale di. 

` Suez. N. Antol., July 1. f 

AMLETO Comunt. Italia e Fræhcia in Tunisia [cont.]. Giornale Pol. e Lett., Jan. 

Jean LuLvès. Die Erwerbung von Tunis durch Frankreich. Berl. Monatsh., Feb. 

Mario Toscano. Tunis. Ibid. 

Derio Canriatort. Incontri italo-germanci nell'età della riforma. Studi Germanici, 1938,. 
no. I. : 

NELLO Quinci, Il primo esperimento di colonizzazione italiana in Africa, 1889-18g90:. 
Gaetano Chierici e la “Società Reggiana”. N. Antol., June 16. 

Zur diplomatischen Geschichte Italiens während des Weltkrieges. Aus weiteren Auf-- 
zeichnungen des Botschaf:ers Aldrovandi-Marescotti. Berl. Monatsh., Feb. 

Italien und Albanien. Ibid., May. 

Caro Srorza, Pic XI, Phomme et le pontife. Grande Rev., Feb. 

MEDITERRANEUS. Un essai d'explication de l'Italie. Ibid. 

Antonio Benni, Italian Autarchy in Practice: An Example in the Field of Transporta-- 
tion. For. Affairs, Apr. 

CHARLES PETRIE. After Mr. Chamberlain's Visit to Rome. Hungarian Quar., Spring. 

Heinz Horipack. Graf Galeazzo Ciano. Berl, Monatsh., May. 


DOCUMENTS 
Tunisi: Leggenda ¢ stọria (1872-1881), da una memoria diplomatica inedita. Storia e 
Pol. Internaz., Mar. ' 
Francesco Sarata. Gibuti: Documentazione diplomatica. Ibid. 


Russia Anp PoLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Protiv istoricheskoi, kontaeptzii M. N. Pokrovskovo: Sbornik statet [against the- 
historical conception of M. N. Pokrovsky: collection of essays}. Edited by I. U. 
Buvovitz. Volume I. (Moscow, Izdat. Akademii nauk, 1939, pp. 518, 18 r.) 
This volume, issued under the auspices of the Institute of History attached to 
the Academy of Sciences, denounces the “school” of the late commissar of 
education and describes many of his followers as “Trotzkyist-Bukharinist 
hirelings of fascism” who, in their heyday, were engaged in destroying the 
“historical front” and conducting counterrevolutionary sabotage in the insti- 
tutions of learning, including the Institute of History. An article offering a 
general examination of Pokrovsky’s historical views is followed by a dozen 
others which analyze the errors he committed in treating a variety of topics. 
from the beginnings of Russian feudalism to the origin of the World War.. 
The charges leveled against Pokrovsky may be summed up as follows: his 
views are in disagreement with those of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, and 
hence they are eo ipso unscientific; his interpretation of Russian history is 
close to and dependent upon bourgecis historiography; he denied the objective: 
nature of the science of history; he deviated from materialism and the dialectic; 
“and his semi-Trotzkyist outlook was taken advantage of by enemies of socialism 
and resulted in “ideological sabotage”. 


Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya v epokhu imperializma: Dokumenty iz arkhivow 
tzarskovo i vremennove pravitel’stv, 1878-1917. Seriya tret’ya, 1914-1917 [inter- 
national relations in the epoch of imperialism: documents from the archives 
of the imperial and provisional governments. Series 3, 1914-17]. Volume X. 
Compiled by L. A. TeLesneva and others (Moscow, Gos. sotz.-ekon. izdat., 
1938, pp. 646, 10 r.). This volume contains 508 items, covering the period’ of 
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January 14/1 to April 13/March 31, 1916. In*addition to diplomatic corre- 
spondence there are three drafts of an Allied treaty with Persia and the minutes 
of four sessions of the Allied conference in Paris. Thi? volume, like the earlier 
ones, is provided with separate indexes of names, correspondents, and subjects. 
A special feature is “a map of the partition of Asiatic Turkey”. Further volumes 
of this series are in preparation. 


ARTICLES 


A. M. Ammann. Wladimir, dem apostelgleichen, zum Gedächtnis. Orientalia christiana 
periodica, 1939, no. 5. 

Gricore Nanoris. The Earliest Contacts between Slavs and Roumanians. Slav. Rev., 
July. 

A. V. ARTZIKHOVSKI. K istorii Novgoroda [a contribution to the history of Novgorod]. 
Istoricheskie zapiski, IL. 

Pétri. La bataille de Narva (2 déc. 1700). Rev. Hist., July. 
Icor’ SmoLrrscH. Katharinas II religiöse Anschauungen’ und die russische Kirche. Jahrb. 
}. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1938. - 
Y. V. Gautier. Bor’ba pravitel’stvennykh gruppirovok i manifest 29 aprelya 1881 g. 
[the struggle of the ruling groups and the manifesto of April 29, 1881]. Istoricheskie 
zapiski, Il. 

I. Kororxov. Oborona Petrograda v 1919 g. i razgrom Yudenicha [the defense of 
Petrograd in 1919 and the defeat of Yudenich]. Voyennaya mysl’, 1939, no. 6. 

Bast. Makraxov. On the Fall of Tsardom. Slav. Rev., July. 

G. Bennicsen. The Ukraine—Past and Present. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

GEORGES SOFRONIE. L'aspect international du problème de l’Ukraine. Affaires danubiennes,. 
Mar. 

CurisTopHER Hortis. Brest-Litovsk and Hitler’s Ukrainian Ambitions. Studies, 1939. 

SranisLaw ‘Ko.puszewsk. Influences of Czech Culture in Poland in, the Middle Ages. 
Slav. Rev., July. j 

Sraintstaw Herssr. Wojna inflancka: 1600-02 jii Livonian war: 1600-1602].. 
Towarzystwo naukowe warszawskie. Rozprawy historyczne, 1938, XIX. 

Jan AnToNI WILDER. Traktat handlowy polsko-pruski z roku 1775 [Polish-Prussian com- 
mercial treaty, 1775]. Ibid., 1937, XX. 

N. Yarre. Walery Wroblewski as the Organizer of the Polish Rising of 1863 in the 
Government of Grodno. Internat. Inst, Soc. Hist. Bull., Leiden, 1939, no. 1. 


DOCUMENTS 


Gavin B. HENDERSON. Aspirations polonaises en 1855. Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan. 
S. Lesnik. Rossiya i Prussiya v Shlezvig-Gol’shtinskom voprose [Russia and Prussia in 
the Schleswig-Holstein question]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1939, no. 2 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


New Light on Chinese Society: An Investigation of China’s Socio-economic Struc- 
ture. By Kart Aucusr Wittrocer. (New York, International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938, pp. 41:) This is “an account of the very 
significant research project . . . conducted during the last three years, under 
the joint auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the International 
Institute of Social Research, now connected with Columbia University in 
New York”. 


Chung-kuo Chin-tai Shih [modern history of China]. By Tstane T inc-rv. 
(Changsha, Commercial Press, 1938, pp. 128). This brief volume summarizes. 
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the interpretations of a leadittg student of modern Chinese history. Subsequent 
to his return from the United States, Dr. Tsiang became head of the history 
department at Tsing Ha and pioneered in the study of the Chinese diplomatic 
documents until his entrance into the National, Government in 1936. The 
present essay was wricten in Hankow before the fall of the city and lacks 
footnotes, but the author’s scholarly perspective and knowledge of the sources 
give it unique value. In his view China’s chief problem during the last cen- 
tury has béen that of modernizing to meet the West, and he traces the suc- 
cessive attitudes taken by the gentry and officials since 1839. He points out that 
in suppressing the Taipings with his Hunan braves, Tséng Kuo-fan inadver- 
tently created the evil of personal armies, the successors of which are hardly 
yet extinct. The summary of Li Hung-chang’s policy is most trenchant and 
iJluminating—his remarkable foresight, his frustrated efforts to develop sea 
power against Japan as the one inevitable enemy, and his irretrievable error in 
leading the Russian wolf into Manchuria, which set in train the Japanese con- 
quest. Quotations from the memorials of the boastful opponents of Western 
ways provide a biting denunciation of them, even without comment from the 
author. Seen in this perspective, Sun Yat-sen’s more, thorough program of 
learning from the West, partly to avoid its errors, takes on proper significance 
„as a step in the ever more adequate response to China’s problem. The vigor 
of Dr. Tsiang’s ‘historical criticism shows how strongly the process continues. 
His book is written simply, as one of a series for wide circulation in China, 
and deserves the attention of all Western students. J. K. FAIRBANK. 


$ 


The Development of Japan. By KENNETH Scorr LartoureTTE. Fourth edition, 
revised. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xi, 272, $2.50.) 


Impérial Japan, 1926-1938. By A. Morcan Youne. (New York, William Morrow, 
1938, pp. 328, $3.00.) Morgan Young was for ten years editor of the Japan 
Chronicle and then was refused readmission to Japan after he had gone to 
England on leave. Reading this book, one can understand why a semidicta- 
torial government should prefer his absence, He is a mordant critic, thé bite 
being both in manner and content. He is hostile, in the sense that his judg- 
ments on Japan after more than fifteen years of residence are unfavorable; but 
it would be difficult for any advocate of contemporary Japan to prove him 
unfair. All that might be said against his book is that he has made a prosecutor’s 
case. It is the truth, if not the whole truth. The book may be described as a 
sequel to the author’s Japan in Recent Times, which dealt with the previous‘ 
fifteen years. It is less a history than a chronological selection of chapters of 
a decade of history, the general theme being the growth of the aggressive 
militaristic expansionism which has come to climax in the war with China. 
He sketches the disintegration of the short-lived postwar liberalism, the resur- 
gence of army power and assertiveness, the conquest of Manchuria, the wave 
of internal terrorism, and finally the incursion into China as the attempt to 
effectuate the “continental policy”: There are savage ‘but vivid chapters on the 
political assassination which in a few years has cost Japan a number of its 
leading statesmen whcse offense was that they tried to exercise restraints on an 
uncontrollable military clique and its fanatical satellites. NATHANIEL PEFFER. 

ARTICLES : 

Orro MAENCHEN-HELFEN. The Ting-ling. Harvard: Jour. Asiatic Stud., May. 

T. Fuxaya. The Beginnings of Agrarian | Administration in Korea {in Japanese]. 
Shigaku-Zasshi, June. 
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Lionet Giles. Dated Manuscripts in the Stein Collectidh, IV. Bull. School Oriental Stud., 
IX, no. 4. 

CrenG, Te-K'un. The Excavation of T'ang Dynasty Tombe at Ch'üan-chou, Southern 
Fukien, Harvard Jour. Asiastic Stud., May. 

V, L. Wonc. Libraries and Book-Collecting in China from the Epoch of the Five 
Dynasties to the End of the Ching. Ten Hsia Monthly, Apr. 

Cyrus H. Peaxe. Additional Notes and Bibliography on the History of Printing in -the 
Far East, Gutenberg Jahrb., 1939. 

J. J. L. Duyvenpax. The True Dates of the Chinese Maritime Expeditions in the Early 
Fifteerith Century. T’oung Pao, XXXIV, no. 5. 

J. M. Braca. The “Tamao” of the Portuguese Pioneers. Ten Hsia Monthly, May. 

Cu‘En SHou-y1. The Religious Influence of the Early Jesuits on Emperor C'ung Cheng of 
the Ming Dynasty [cont.} Ibid. 

Knicur BIGGERSTAFF. Some Notes on the Tung-Hua Lu and the Shih-Lu. Harvard Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., July. 

O. Franke. Li Tschi: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen Geisteskāämpfe im 16 
Jahrhundert. Abhand. Preuss, Akad., 1937, no. ta. 

Id. Li Tschi und Matteo Ricci. Ibid., 1938, no. 5. 

J. K. FamBanK and S. Y, Tenc. On the Transmission of Ch‘ing Documents. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., May. 

Y. Horw. Economic Control in the Tokugawa Period [in Japanese}. Keizai Ronso, July. 

E. Honyo, Overseas Trade in the Closing Days of the Tokugawa Shoguinate fin Japanese]. 
Ibid., June. 

T. Ivazawa. The Relation between the Compilation of Japanese-Dutch Dictionaries and 
Grammars and the Development of the Study of Dutch Science and Learning in the 
Tokugawa Period, 1603-1867 [in Japanese]. Shigakn Zasshi, May. 

E. M. CABLE. United States—Korean Relations, 1866-1871. Trans. Korea Branch Roy. 
Asiatic Soc., 1938. 

Payson J. TREAT. The Cause of the Sino-Japanese War. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

James T. O’ConneLt. The Korean Nationalist Movement. Amerasia, June. 

A, Extsawa. The Relation between Bushido and Christianity from the Ethical Point of 
View [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Apr. 

E. O. Reiscuaver. Japanese Archeological Work on the Asiatic Continent in 1937 and 
1938. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., May. 

Cyrus H. Peake. Refugees in the Far East. dz. dm. Acad. Pol, Soc. Sci, May. 

Ian F. G. Mizner. Anglo-American Cooperation in the Far East. Amerasia, May. 
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The Log of Christopher Columbus First Voyage to America in the Year 1492 as 
copied out in brief by Bartholomew Las Casas, one of his Companions. (New 
York, William R. Scott, 1938, [pp. 88], $2.00.) The translation here used for 
the well-known Abstract of Columbus’s Journal by Las Casas (not “one of 
his Companions”) appears to be Samuel Kettell’s of 1827, with some but not 
all of the corrections made in A. W. Lawrence and Jean Young’s Narratives 
of the Discovery of America (1931). For instance, the pardelas (petrels) that 
Columbus sighted in mid-ocean appear as “sandpipers”, which was one of Sir 
Clements Markham’s contributions to pelagic ornithology. The real feature of 
this edition is John O’Hara Cosgrave’s illustrations of life aboard the Columbus 
fleet. These contain several anachronisms and inaccuracies. The compass is 
wrong; navigation instruments not invented for centuries after are shown; 
you don’t take the sun with an astrolabe by squinting through a peephole; 
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lombards are confused with falconets; dead-eyes are big enough for a. 3000-ton 
ship; and the deck galley is so placed that any pitching would upset it. But 
the main facts of shipsgand seamen are accurately portrayed, and the drawings 
certainly make the text of the journal much more vivid. The book concludes 
with the journal for October 14, 1492. S. E. Morison. 


The Second Voyage of Christopher Columbus from Cadiz to Hispaniola and 
the Discovery of the Lesser Antilles. By S. E. Morison. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1939, pp. 112, $2.50.) In this little book Mr. Morison makes 
no pretense of studying any phase of the relation of the new-found trans- 
atlantic lands with eastern Asia. He makes some references to the ability of 
Columbus to observe iatitude and to the reason for setting a more southerly 
_ course on the second voyage than on the first. These references may be passed 
over with the observation that the explanations may be other than the ones 
indicated by Mr. Morison. The author had two reasons for writing the book: 
one was to trace the route of Columbus among the Lesser Antilles; the other 
was to ascertain the names’ Columbus gave the various islands. Mr. -Morison 
has sailed small boats off the coast of New England and Novia Scotia for many 
years. He is therefore familiar with the problems involved in operatirig boats 
with sails. This knowledge he employed to advantage in sailing over the route 
of Columbus among the Antilles. His method is certainly the one best cal- 
culated to solve this particular problem. While following Columbus's route, 
Mr. Morison consulted numerous sources to. determine. the names Columbus 
gave the various islands. He devotes one: chapter to listing the authorities -he 
consulted, Very surprisingly he: omits’Oviedo’s Historia and Waldseemiillers’s 
1507 map. Mr. Morison has produced a delightful little book that is well worth 

- reading by anyone interested in the work of Columbus. It is a valuable ‘con 
tribution to Columbus literature. May Mr. Merison someday have his desired 
opportunity to continue his study of the Columbus second voyage along the 
coasts of Cuba and Jamaica. GEORGE E. NUNN. 


References on American Colonial Agriculture. By Evererr E. Epwarps. [Bib- 
liographical Contributions, No. 33.]. (Washington, United States Department 
of Agriculture Library, mimeographed, 1938, pp. v, 101.) 

References on Agriculture in the Life of the Nation. Id. [No. 34.] (Ibid., 1939, 
pp. v, 73.) These are valuable additions to the’ United States Department of 
Agriculture’s bibliographical series,. The following have been brought out in 
second editions: No. 25, References on the Significance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History (pp. 99): No. 26, Selected References on the History of Agricul- 
ture in the United. Siates (pp. 43); No. 27, Æ List of American Economic 
- Histories (pp. 43). The value of these bibliographies is greatly enhanced by 
the liberal use of significant passages from the works cited and from reviews 
of them. Good indexes to the bibliograpliies make. their materials readily 
available. : 


School Histories at War: A Study of the Treatment of our Wars in the Secondary 
School History Books of the United States and in those of its Former Enemies. 
‘By Armur WatwortH. With an Introduction by ‘Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938, Pp. Xx, 92, $1. 25.) The purpose 
of the compiler ` of these challenging textbook excerpts was “to direct lay and 
professional attention » the extremes of national prejudice to which the youth 
of the world are being exposed at the. present time” (p. viii). He has revealed 
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in striking fashion the weakness of the textbook as the sole medium of effective 
school instruction. He has confined his selection to secondary textbooks because 
“it seems probable that they exert a greater inflfence on public opinion” 
(p. ix). The version of “the fabric of fact and fancy”, “the story that has 
lingered”, with which he introduces each chapter as representative of the 
popular concept of these wars attributable to the school, is, in part at least, 
derived from earlier school contacts reinforced and driven home at the higher 
level. Some of the author’s criticisms of textbook writers are unsatisfactory 
space allotment, overemphasis upon emotion, “needlessly bloodthirsty” descrip- 
tions, the use of argument, whitewashing, failure to point the moral (as in the 
War with Mexico), the perpetuation of traditions, and “extreme statements”. 
Mr, Walworth is prone to overlook the fact that the secondary school textbook 
must be attuned to the audience for whom it is designed, and this means an 
emphasis upon the emotional and the dramatic. He seems at times to reject 
altogether the formula that it is what was important to the people of the past 
that really matters. Many of these excerpts undoubtedly reflect the attitude and 
the relative importance attached to these happenings by the people of the past, 
however unpalatable they may be to contemporaries, Those concerned with 
the problem of sound historical instruction in the school should not overlook 
this “lively and readable” analysis or neglect the possibilities which its excerpts 
afford of a comparative study of writers of different nationalities in their efforts, 
as Professor Schlesinger so aptly phrases it, to shape education, “a domestic 
commodity not intended for export” (p. xiii). Daxner C. KNOWLTON. 


Valley Forge. By Harry Emerson Wipes. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xiii, 
337, $3-50.) This work lies in a rather ill-defined borderland between purely 
loca! history and the general history of the American Revolutionary War. The 

. author, as he states in his preface, sees the encampment at Valley Forge as 
“the central feature of the Revolution”. He then endeavors to blend, in a 
single narrative, a picture of the background and character of the locality 
with an account. of the life of Washington’s army during those vital months. 
The result is a very readable book but one that‘leaves the serious historian 
unconvinced on at least two counts. In the first place, it may be questioned 
whether the author’s enthusiasm for Valley Forge as a locality has not led him 
to overemphasize somewhat the indubitably important phase of the Revolution 
that took place there. Secondly, some readers are certain to wonder whether 
sound authority can be found for all the entertaining incidents that are 
chronicled, The author says in his preface that, in addition to more orthodox 
materials, he has used family traditions, legends, and even the reminiscences 
of old folk in the neighborhood. It is difficult to give him the credit that may 
be his due so long as he does not tell us in detail what parts of his account rest 
upon such unreliable sources and what parts upon authority that will stand 
a critical test. Troyer S. ANDERSON, 


The Delegate. from New York, or, Proceedings of the Federal Convention of 
1787 from. the Notes of John Lansing, ]r: Edited by Josep Reese Strayer. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939, pp. viii, 125, $2.00.) Two years 
after the publication of the fourth volume of Farrand’s Records this additional 
material appears. It is regrettable that it could not have been included in the 
Records, but it must be said’ that the editor has done his work well. The 
introduction gives an admirable brief account of Lansing’s life and a helpful 
statement concerning his attitude in the convention. The editing bears every 
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a 

appearance of having been performed with great care and good judgment. 
The footnotes, which include references to Madison and to Yates, are helpful 
and are the product of much laborious attention to details. Just how much new 
light is thrown on the convention debates it is difficult to say. Perhaps the 
most significant fact, here made fairly clear, is that Madison was generally 
justified in using Yates’s Secret Proceedings to correct or amplify his own 
manuscript; and there seems ground for deciding that in some instances at 
least he was warranted in his use of the journal for the same purpose. The 
editor calls special attention to a certain partisanship common to the note- 
makers: “Each writer had a tendency to suppress indiscrete [sic] and irritating 
remarks made by members of his own party, and to stress such remarks when 
made by the opposition.” The Lansing notes certainly indicate the warmth, 
to use Randolph’s word, in the heated discussions during the early days of 
July. Mr. Strayer’s estimate of their value appears just: Some new or, let us 
say, some additional light is thrown on state jealousies, “and this is their chief 
value for the general historian”; they also help us in any attempt to “re- 
create the atmosphere cf the Convention and to estimate the character of the 
leading delegates”, A. C. McLaucuutn. 


American Fiction, 1774-1850: A Contritution toward a Bibliography. By Lyre H. 
Wricnt. (San Marino, Huntington Library, 1939, pp. xviii, 246, $3.50.) This 
is neither a collectors’ bibliography, with discussion of varying editions, nor a 
complete check list, for it does not draw upon the resources of all libraries, 
nor does it include usually an examination of more than one copy of a title. 
It will prove, nevertheless, a helpful manual for compilers of complete bib- 
liographies of American fiction. Srantey T. WitiiaMs. 


The Romance of American Transportation. By Frankui M. Recx. (New York, - 
Crowell, 1938, pp. 253, $2.50.) In seventeen swiftly flowing chapters Mr. Reck 
endeavors to trace the history of American transportation from the inaugura- 
tion of Washington to the present. The conditions of transportation in 1789, 
the contributions of John Fitch, the story of Robert Fulton, and the introduc- 
tion of steamboating on Western waters -are the high lights of the first four 
chapters. In chapter v the spotlight is thrown on the National Road, and the 
Erie Canal forms the main theme in chapter vı. After devoting two chapters 
to railroad beginnings, the author describes the pageant of the packets from 
1837 to the present. The growth of the railroad, the construction of the Union 
Pacific, regulation and the invention of safety devices, and railroad transporta- 
tion in 1938 conclude the story of the iron horse. The remaining chapters 
deal with the automobile, busses and trucks, the airplane, and a bird's-eye view 
of transportation today and tomorrow. Written for the layman, the story is 
interestingly told and contains comparatively few errors, considering the sweep- 
ing scope of the book. The historian will find nothing new in it; its very 
brevity precludes its use as a reference work such as those of Dunbar or 
Hulbert. Many of the 149 pictures, charts, and maps are poor reproductions. 
The index is adequate, but there are no footnotes or bibliography. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. 


Commercial Banking and the Stock Market before 1863. By JosepH Evwarp 
Hepees. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1938, pp. 164, xiv, $1.50.) Students 
of American economic history have long been familiar with the structural 
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weaknesses of our financial and banking s¥stem as it operated under the 
National Banking Act. The concentration of the nation’s banking reserves in 
New York City, the lending of a large part of thole reserves in the securities 
markets in the form of call loans, the periodic freezing of those loans during 
times of financial stress, and the absence of any centralized responsibility for 
the banking system have all received extended treatment in the literature on 
the subject. In the monograph under consideration Professor Hedges shows 
that these features of our banking system had their origin much earlier than 
the Civil War period and that their emergence was intimately related to the 
rise of New York as a financial and commercial center. While the author has 
treated his subject in detail and has drawn the bulk of his data from primary 
sources, it is doubtful if his main conclusions add significantly to the material 
in Margaret Myers’s The New York Money Market, Volume I, especially chap- 
ters 1, v1, and vi. With so much to be done in the field of early American 
financial and banking history it seems too bad to have any duplication of 
effort. Harotp F, WILLIAMSON. 


American History since 1865. By Grorce M. Srernenson. (New York, Harper, 
1939, pp. x, 682, $3.50.) The truism that history must be rewritten by each 
generation involves the corollary proposition that recent history must be re- 
written every few years, Each day’s news forces a reinterpretation of the events 
of the recent past, and textbooks which essay the task of bringing history down 
to “the last Fireside Chat” are out of date before they reach the college book- 
stores. Obviously, Professor Stephenson has not said the final word, even for 
this generation, on Hoover Republicanism, the depression, or the New Deal. 
Many of the facts which are mentioned seem less important in the spring of 
1939 than they did when written in the summer of 1938. No blame should 
attach to the author for this failure to foresee the future. Instead, he should 
be commended for his good selection of materials and for his ability to make 
a coherent and penetrating narrative from the welter of confusing issues. Aside 
from this, the outstanding merit of this volume is the emphasis placed upon 
rural problems, religious developments, sports, and immigrant groups. These | 
factors, frequently overlooked or underemphasized in comparable books, here 
come into their own. In general the author’s viewpoint seems to be rural 
rather than urban, liberal rather than conservative. Designed for students 
rather than the general public, this volume can be prescribed as an adequate, 
balanced, and nourishing diet for undergraduates. W. B. HESSELTINE. 


American Shipping Policy. By PauL MaxwerL Zeis. (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, ‘pp. vii, 254, $3.00.) “The usual pressure groups appeared 
before the commission with the usual arguments concerning the value of the 
foreign trade fleet and the need of some form of government aid.” This sentence 
on page 43 summarizes Dr. Zeis’s theory about shipping legislation. The 
“usual” pressure groups—shipbuilders, shipowners, naval officers, and seamen— 
demanded a merchant marine in the interests of trade promotion and national 
defense. Following this text, Dr. Zeis has analyzed in most interesting fashion 
the shifting background of our merchant marine policy, His critically thorough 
examination of all the sources has given us a new and more complete under- 
standing of our shipping development. He indicates how the Shipping Board 
failed to realize the strength of certain shipowners and shipbuilders and played 
into their hands to the discredit of the government’s shipping policy, The 
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author doubts whether the present Maritime Commission can pursue a dif- 
ferent path despite the increasing strength of two pressure groups—the seamen, 
and the traveling and slipping public—which may act as the necessary check 
and balance to the shipowning and shipbuilding groups. The reader is left by 
Dr. Zeis with one possible inference: since all this direct and indirect aid was 
and must be wasteful and unwise, the only solution is government owner- 
ship and operation. Has Dr. Zeis examined sufficiently the implications of this 
` attitude? Isn’t the shipping industry still a trading industry? Can govern- 
ment agencies bargain effectively with either shippers or labor in this highly 
competitive international industry? Nowhere does there appear in this other- 
wise excellent book the name of the respected, long-time leader of the labor 
pressure group, Andrew Furuseth. A. A. LAWRENCE. 


The American Politician. Edited by J. T. Sarrer. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. xvi, 412, $3.50.) This is a collection of brief 
biographies of present-cay political leaders. 


It costs to be President. By Henry L. Stoppard. (New York, Harper, 1938, pp. 
xiii, 340, $3.50.) The author brings together a large amount of heterogeneous 
material and anecdotal data about Presidents of the United States. 


American Government. By WituisM Anverson. (New York, Henry Holt, 1938, 
pp. vii, 1080, $3.75.) 


Addresses upon the American Road, 1933-1938. By Hersert Hoover. (New. York, 
Scribner’s, 1938, pp. viii, 390, 75 cents.) This collection of speeches reveals the 
former President’s thought on a wide variety of subjects, domestic and foreign. 


Ratification of the Twenty-first Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: State Convention Records and Laws. Compiled by EVERETT SOMERVILLE 
Brown. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1938, pp. xi, 718, $6.00.) 


Court over Constitution: A Study ‘of Judicial Review as an Instrument of Popu- 
lar Government. By Epwarp S. Corwin. (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, “1938, pp. xi, 273, $2.50.) While the five essays in this volume do not 
form a completely unified survey of the history of judicial review, all of them 
deal with one or another aspéct of that subject, and all represent a very dis- 
tinct attitude toward it. The greatest contribution is to be found in the long 
opening essay. Here Professor Corwin argues effectively that the problem 

. worth discussing is not whether the Fathers intended judicial review but what 
kind and how much they contemplated. He makes out an excellent case for 
the conclusion that judicial review as we know it is the product of the courts, 
not of the convention of 1787. The authors of the Constitution thought of the 
role of the courts, when they thought of it at all, as a very limited one. This 
essay will have to be given careful consideration by every future historian of the 
beginnings of judicial review. The second essay continues the argument of the 
first in a more general fashion, and the third is a plea for nationalism and 
nation-state co-operation. The fourth is a devastating criticism of the income 
tax case of 1895—a model of what judicial review should not be. A brief com- 
ment upon the deification of the Constitution and some discussion of the 
latter-day realization that the future of that document will depend upon the 
extent to which it is so interpreted as to meet the needs of popular government 
in a changing word conclude the volume. BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 
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The Supreme Court and the Constitution. By Cuartes A. Brard. Library edition. 
(New York, published for. the Facsimile Library by the Paisley Press, distributed 
by Barnes and Noble, 1938, pp. vii, 127,. $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 

Donato D. Branp. The Origin and Early Distribution of New World Cultivated Plants. 
Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

ANTHONY R. Wacner. The Queen of England’s American Ancestry and Cousinskip to 
Washington and Lee. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., July. 

ANDREAS Dorpa.en. The Political Influence of the German Element in Colonial America. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

Josep S., Roucex. American Finns. Baltic and Sc. Countries, Apr. 

THeopore D. Gorriies. The American Flag: Modern Data as to its Origin. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

Percy B. Carey. Lord Dunmore and the Pennsylvania-Virginia Boundary Dispute. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June. 

American Pole Arms or Shafted Weapons. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga Museum, July: 

Heven Erorr. Frances Wright’s Expenment: with. Negro Emancipation. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., June. 

Roy E. APPLEMAN. Timber Empire from the Public Domain. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

Jonn Apam Hussey. Commander John B. Montgomery and the Bear Flag Revolt. 
U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., July. . 

F. L. Ouiver. The Kentucky Rifle. Ibid., “May. 

Wirsur E. Apcar. The Last Cruise of the U. S. Brig Argus [1813]. Ibid. 

Roserr W. Henperson. Baseball and Rounders: Bull. New York Public Library, Apr. 

Harry Winiiams. General -Banks and’ the Radical Republicans in the Civil War. 
New Eng. Quar., June. 

Pitre G. AUCHAMPAUGH. James Buchanan during the Administrations of Lincoln and 
Johnson. Papers read before the Lancaster County Hist. Soc., XLII, no. 3. 

Harry E. Prarr. In Defense of Mr. Justice Browne. Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc., 
June. 

Roy M. Rossns,. The Public Domain i in the Era of Exploitation, 1862- "1901. Agricultural 

` Hist, Apr. 

Curtis W. GARRISON. A President's Library [Rutherford B. Hayes]. Ohio State Archaeol. 

_ and Hist. Quar, Apr. 

Jonas A. Jonasson, Portland and the Alaska Trade. Pacific Northwest Quar., Hite 

Geraro T. WHITE. Economic Recovery and the Wheat Crop. of 1897. Agricultural 
Hist., Jan. 

Louis J. GULLIVER. Sampson and Shafter at t Santiago. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., June. 

Heren C. Hut SLoan. The Lure of the Pioneer. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. 
Quar., Apr. : 

RapwaeL N. Hamitron. The Significance of the Frontier to the Historian of Catholicism 
in the United States. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

Harotp W. BrapLeY. The Hawaijian Islands and the Pacific Fur Trade, 1785-1813. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

DOCUMENTS 

EsrHer L. Larsen. Peter Kalm’s Short Account .. . of Some Plants . . . from North 
America. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

Burorp Rowand. Report of the Commissioners on the Road from Missouri to New 
Mexico, October, 1827. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July. 

A. R. M. Lower. An Unpublished Letter of Daniel Webster [May 26, 1840]. New 
Eng. Quar., June. 

Diary of Judge William A. Carter [journey from Atchinson, Kansas, to Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, September 28 to November 20, 1857]. 4n. Wyoming, Apr. 

‘James L. SELLERS. The Richard H. Mockett Diary. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Sept. 
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New York's Making seen through the Eyes of my Ancestors. By Mary DE PEYSTER 
RUTGERS McCrea Concer (yen): (New York, Scribner’s, 1938, pp. xi, 
119, $1.75.) 


Early Colonial Taxation in Delaware. By M..M. DAvcuRRTY, (Wilmington, Dela- 
ware Tercentenary Coramission, 1938, pp. 51.) 
Colonial Military Organization in Delaware, 1638-1776. By LEON DE VALINGER, JR. 


(lbid.; pp: 55.) 
Delaware—The First State in the Union. By GEORGE H. Ryven. (Ibid., pp. 33.) 


‘A History of Third Parties in Pennsylvania, 1840-1860. By Sister M. THEOPHANE 

Geary. (Washington, Catholic University of America, 1938, pp. xi, 274.) This 
monograph makes a general survey of third party movements in Pennsylvania 
during the score of years before the Civil War. The author investigated the 
origins of the Anti-Masonic Party, the Liberty Party, the Nativists and their 
descendants, the Know-Nothings, and the Freesoilers; related -the political ac- 
tivities and ideas of these minor parties to the national major parties, the Demo- 
crats,and the Whigs; and followed their successes through the cross currents 
of state politics. The task of evaluating the influence of these crusading minor 
parties was virtually impossible, but the author was able to suggest in the final 
chapter, “The Triumph of the Liberty Movement”, that at least the idea of the 
nonextension of slavery into the territories was bequeathed by the Liberty 
,Party to the Republicans. The work is impressive but not exhaustive. Too 
many party movements have been treated to permit a complete study of any 
one. The study, moreover, seems to have been made for certain areas—Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and a few other regions—rather than for every county. 
The author has, however, made a contribution that will be valuable to students ` 
of political history in Pennsylvania. The form, literary style, bibliography, in- 
dex, and appendixes are entirely adequate. R. J. FERGUSON. 


His Father's House: The Story of George Alexander Kohut. By Resekan Konut. 
[The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation.] (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1938, pp. viii, 246, $3.00.) Alexander Kohut, a learned Rabbi descended 
from a line of scholars and himself already famous, came from Hungary to 
New York City in 1885. He at once made his presence felt in the city and 
was a recognized leader in Jewish circles until his death in 1894. His son 
George, the subject of the present biography, was eleven years old at the time 
of his arrival in this country. The story of the family and its fortunes, told 
here in lively fashion, is full of material interesting for the history of New. 
York City. When the scene shifts to Europe, there are entertaining glimpses of 
famous German and Austrian Jewish scholars. From first to last the record is 
mainly one of academiz life and achievement. In frail health from his child- 
hood, by nature a poet and in character a saint, George Kohut became a dis- 
tinguished scholar. As teacher, organizer of a flourishing summer camp for 
boys, director of the Columbia Grammar School (an interesting chapter), 
prolific author with a bibliography covering some thirty pages, ‘collector of 
rare books and items (his remarkable-Heine Collection is in the Yale Library), 
and originator of large projects fully realized, the guiding motive of his whole 
career was loyalty to his father’s ideals and the cherishing of his father’s mem- 
ory. The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation for research and publication, 
‘his own project realized with the co-operation of members of his family, has. 
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dredy done great, service in or field of Semitic science. The biography is. 
brilliantly written, a singulatly vivid and sympathetic picture of the boy and, 
man, set in a historical framework of wide interest. © CuarLes C. Torrey. 


ARTICLES 


Gxorce I. Cross. The New England Migration. Worcester Hist, Soc. Publ., Sept., 1938- 

Erna Riscu. Joseph Crellius, Immigrant Broker. New Eng. Quar., June. 

Fannie Harpy Ecxstrorm. Who was Paugus? Ibid. ; 

Heren Hartness FLANDERS. The Quest for Vermont Ballads: Index of Ballads and 
Folk-Songs in the Archive of Vermont Folk-Songs at Smiley Manse, Springfield, 
Vermont. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., June. 

ZeLores W. Coomns. Early Blast Furnace Operations:in Worcester County. Worcester 
Hist. Soc. Publ., Sept., 1938. 

Ricwarp P. NorTHEY. A Brief Account of the Whaling Industry in Salem, 1820-1860. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July. 

D. C; B. Authorization to Edmund Andros to receive New York from the Dutch 
(1674). New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., July. i 

FRANK J. Kurncserc. The Noble Savage as seen by the Missionary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Colonial New York, 1702-1750. Hist. Mag. Prot.. 
Epis. Church, June. 

WaLrace E. Davies. Privateering-around Long Island during the Revolution, New 
York Hist., July: 

Henry B. Horrmann. President Washington’s Cherry Street Residence. ew, York Hist. 
Soc. Quar. Bull., July. 

Cuartes W. Spencer. Regional History in New York. New York Hist., Ot, 1938. 

Raymonp Sarrorp. The Iron Mines of Staten Island. Staten Island Historian, Jan., Apr. 

ALEXANDER C. Fuicx. Lady Deborah Moody, Grand Dame of Gravesend. Long Island 
Hist. Soc. Quar., July. 

E. P. Avexanper. View of a New York State Community: The Special Exhibition of 
Paintings at Cooperstown.. New York Hist., July. 

Epna L. Jacossen. Manuscript Treasures in the New York State Library. Ibid. 

_ Micron Rusincam. The Honorable Thomas Gordon. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., July. 

Prite M. Marsu. Philip Freneau’s Personal File of the Freeman’s Journal. Ibid. 

S. P. SmMaiiwoop. Early Glass Making in New Jersey. Ibid. 

GABRIEL NAUGHTEN. Franciscan Beginnings in Bergen County [New Jersey]. Provincial 
An., July. ` 

Marion V. Brewincton. Maritime Philadelphia, 1609-1837. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist.. 
and Biog., Apr. 

Wiurtam Miker. First Fruits of Republican Organization: Political ‘Aspects of the 
Congressional Election of 1794. Ibid. 

Hope Frances Kane. Notes’on Early Pennsylvania Promotion Literature. Ibid. 

Hucu W. Nevin. Hugh Williamson, A.B., 1757, A.M., 1760, D.D., 1787. General Mag. 

’ and Hist. Chron., July. . 

CHarLES WinsLow ELLIOTT. Mutiny or a Bounty [mutiny of Pennsylvania troops, 1783}. 
Coast Artillery Jour., July. 

H. E. Dicxson. Day vs. Jarvis: With Notes on the Early Years of John ees Jarvis.. 
Pennsylvania Mag, Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

I. C. KELLER. Thomas Buchanan Read. Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

Jonn C. SmarreE, A Boy’s Experiences during the Civil War. Ibid. 

Henry K, Sreseneck. Justus Erich Bollman, Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June. 

Newtson R. Burr. The Welsh Episcopalians of Colonial Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 


DOCUMENTS 


L. Eprincuam pe Foresr. Records of the French Church at Narragansett. New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., July. 
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LEFFERD M. A. Haucuwour. What a British Lieutenant thought: of Staten Island in 
1776. Staten. Island Histcrian, Jan. 

Ethan Allen’s “Narrative”, ®Lieutenant Feltham’s Report: [ete.]. Ball. Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, May. 

Eric F. Gorpmay. Young John Fach McMaster: A Boyhood in New York City. New 
York Hist., July. 


` The Penn Correspondence in Relation to Pennoni: General Mag. -and Hist. Chron., 


July. 

GrorceE E. Hastincs. Two Uncollected Essays by Francis Hopkinson. Ibid. 

James L. WurreneaD. The Autobiography of Peter S. Du Ponceau. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Peopling of Virginia. By R. BENNETT Bean. (Boston, Chapman and Grimes, 
1938, pp. viii, 302, $3.00.) The author of this survey has enjoyed a long and 
in some ways notable career in anatomy and is at present professor of anatomy 
at the University of Virginia. Part I of his book comprises a short history of 
the peopling of Virginia. In reading it one finds himself plunged into a desert 
of strict factuality coupled with merciless compression. As a reference work 
for particular facts, geographical, historical, and personal, it may well pass 
muster. Part II, the major portion of the book (pp. 59-238), is devoted to the 
short histories of the separate counties of Virginia. While a consecutive read- 
ing of the first part is difficult, a similar perusal of this section would probably 
prove impossible to most readers. Much would be gained, in fact, if the miate- 
rials here contained were represented in the form of tables or graphs. The’ 
center of gravity of the book might be expected to lie in Part III, which deals 
with physical measurements. Such an expectation, however, is not realized. 
The value of the measurements is vitiated by a disregard of the mean square 
deviation. We read, for example (p. 256), that the “cephalic index of old 
Virginian men varies from 77.4 to 78.5, that of European men is 79.6, of 
Asiatics 80.0, of African 75.0” ...” It is surprising to find-a battle-scarred 
anatomist like Professcr Bean perpetrating ‘a statement such as this. Consider- 
ing the well-known and enormous variability of the cephalic index in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, what information could this statement convey in the absence 
of any reference to the overlapping in the cephalic indexes of the several con- 
tinents which only a specification, of variability could furnish? The same 
stricture could be passed on the other sets of measurements. The book contains 
a very carefully prepared index. — - ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. 


Eighteenth Century North Carolina Imprints, 1749-1800. By Douctas C. Mc- 
Mortriz. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. vil, 198, 
$4.00.) 


McGillivray of the Creeks. By Jonn Watton Caucuey. [The Civilization’ of the 
American Indian.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1938, pp. xvi, 
385, $3.50.) The history of the southern frontier of the United States during 
the troubled decade following the Revolution is inseparably linked with Alex- 
ander McGillivray. This frail and sickly son of a Creek-French mother and a 
Scotch father was neither a soldier nor a businessman; yet before death ended 
his career at the age of thirty-four he had served England, Spain, and the 
United States in positions of responsibility, had determined for a number of 
years the policy of the Creek nation, and had become the most influential 
border character of his generation. While admitting that McGillivray may be 
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censured for accepting concurrently salaries from Spain and the United States 
and presents from the English, the author contends that he was not a mercenary 
man, for he could have exacted much more from those who sought to pur- 
chase his influence. To his own people, the Creeks, he was ever loyal, and he 
deserves a place in the list of great American patriots. Mr. Caughey devotes 
- fifty-seven pages to a ‘sketch of McGillivray’s life and a brief résumé and inter- 
pretation of the documents that are given in the remainder of the volume. 
Although most of the documents are letters written by or to McGillivray, other 
communications are inserted where additional information is necessary to com- 
plete the story. Thé material is arranged chronologically, and the reader is 
aided by the editor’s introductory interpretations and by various descriptive 
headings. The author has drawn upon an imposing list of sources, including 
the archives at Seville, Madrid, Mexico City, and Havana, the Bancroft Library 
and the Library of Congress, and the American State Papers. The editing 
has been carefully done, and there is much explanatory material in the foot- 
notes, The volume constitutes a substantial contribution to the history of the 
Old South. Rupert N. RICHARDSON” 


Slave Insurrections in the United States, 1800-1865. By Josepm Cepnas CARROLL. 
(Boston, Chapman and Grimes, 1938, pp. 229, $2.00.) The underlying purpose 
of this study is evidently to show that the Negro slave was not a docile creature, 
that he chafed continually under his bondage, and that he repeatedly resorted 
to force in an effort to gain his freedom. The author has sifted an amazing 
amount of newspaper and documentary material in order to'bring to light 
‘insurfectionary movements in all the Southern states, and, as a result of this 
extensive research, an impressive number of disruptive plots and movements 
are referred to. The author devotes particular attention to the Gabriel, Vesey, 
and Turner episodes, and it is in connection with these that his narrative 
achieves greatest merit and interest. His enumeration of other conspiracies is 
rather monotonous. While he is to be commended for the extensiveness of 
his research, it seems to the reviewer that his basic thesis is weakened by a 
number of factors: first, many of the insurrectionary conspiracies had white 
leadership; second, comparatively few of the plots cited by the author actually 
developed into uprisings, and those which did materialize were, with a very 
few exceptions, small-scale enterprises; third, the majority of exposures of plots 
were made by Negroes; fourth, there is a definite possibility that many of the 
alleged conspiracies rested more on rumor than on reality. For instance, 
squeamish whites of Mississippi, South Carolina, or Texas, thoroughly aroused 
by revelations of the Turner conspiracy in Virginia, might readily interpret 
any slight irregularity among slaves of their own vicinage as a plot to rebel, 
and support for their suspicions might be gained from the testimony of slaves 
who were moved by fear of death or promise of freedom to give “correct” 
answers to the leading questions of their white interrogators. In a consider- 
able number of cases reports of insurrectionary plots must have rested on such 
flimsy evidence. ~ B. I. Winey. 


John Hanson and the Inseparable Union: An Authentic Biography of a Revolu- 
tionary Leader, Patriot, and Statesman. By Jacos A. Netson. (Boston, Meador 
Publishing Company, 1939, pp. 146, $2.00.) In 1932 there appeared a biography 
of John Hanson of Maryland which commemorated him as the first President 
of the United States, despite the fact that he had eight predecessors as presi- 
-dent of the Continental Congress and. that Thomas McKean held the position 
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when the Articles of Confefleration were ratified. Mr, Nelson is unaware of ` 
this earlier book, but in like manner he seeks to inflate a minor figure to 2. 
size justifying the appèllation, “that giant statesman of Maryland”. The pres- 
ent book is in the biographical tradition established by Parson Weems, al- 
though Mr. Nelson, unlike other modern emulators of the parson who write of - 
revolutionary heroes, makes no effort to befuddle readers, reviewers, and prize 
committees with scholarly trappings. There are no footnotes, and a bibliography 
is obtainable upon request to author or publisher. The author has read some 
general history but apparently very little in the monograph literature of the 
past few decades, Hence there are many errors of assumption, interpretation, 
and omission, but no review, however long, could make the necessary qualifica- 
tions and corrections. Hanson was undoubtedly influential in Maryland poli- 
tics and in determining Maryland’s attitude toward Congress. But the account 
given in this book distorts Maryland’s relationship to the ratification of the 
Articles of Confederation and the creation of the national domain. No one 
man or group of men was solely responsible for the outcome. More evidence 
than is likely ever to be found would be needed to justify the author's state- 
ment that “in history, the American Union and John Hanson are inseparable. 
The work of the latter made the former possible.” MERRILL JENSEN. 


The Negro in the Civil War. By Hersert AptHeKer. (New York, International 
Publishers, 1938, pp. 48, 10 cents.), This little volume would make an excellent 
Emancipation Day oration before an audience composed of Negroes, Marxists, 
and descendants of William Lloyd Garrison. It is pithy. It is written in lucid, 
vigorous style, It is interesting. It reflects odium and scorn upon the slavocracy 
and the “Wall Street imperialists”. It pours the sweet oil of uncritical praise 
upon those whose bonds were broken by the “great rebellion”—in fact the 
“rebellion” is said to have been “foiled essentially” by the “internal revolt” 

` of the slaves. And then there is a perorational prediction of revolution. The 
author’s history, however, falls far short of, his eloquence. He goes to dis- 
proportionate length to show that the slaves chafed under their bondage, that 
the South was not unprotected from the Negroes during the war, and that 
slaves gave effective aid to Northern soldiers—facts that have previously been 
presented by several historians. He attaches undue importance to the part 
played by Negro soldiers in the Union army. He errs in saying that “the testi- 
mony as to how well they fought is well nigh unanimous” (p. 37). The author 
has utterly inadequate grounds for saying that “200,000 armed Negroes shat- 
tered the slaveocracy’s morale and tore away its foundation” (p. 35). In these 
and in a number of other instances the author overexerts himself—-and the 
evidence—to portray the Negro of Civil War times in aggressive, heroic role. 
Less colorful, but more substantial, is the picturé, as otherwise drawn, of the 
average slave waiting opportunistically for Northern armies to bring freedom 
close enough for him to grasp it. B. I. Winey. 


ARTICLES 


Oscar ZEICHNER. The Transition from Slave to Free Agricultural Labor in the Southern 
States. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

B. I. Wirey. Salient Changes in Southern Agriculture since the Civil War. Ibid., Apr.. 

Avery Craven. The “Turner Theories” and the South. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

Ricuarp H, Suryocx. Cultural Factors in the History of the South. Ibid. 

Frep LANDON. Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Historian of the South. Jdid. 

Frep Lewis Patrer. Constance Fenimore Woolson and the South. South Atlantic 
Quar., Apr. 
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Josian Morratr. Post-War Diversions of the Rural South. Ibid. 

JosepH T. WHEELER. Booksellers and Circulating Libraries in Colonial Maryland. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., June. ° 

WiLiamĪ D. Hoyt, JR. Logs and Papers of Baltimore Privateers. Ibid. 

GEORGE C. KEIDELL. Jeb Stuart in Maryland. Ibid. 

WiLLiaMĪ RANDEL. Capt. John Smith’s Attitude toward the Indians. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July. 

Francis G. Morris and Puyiiis M. Morris. Economic Conditions in North Carolina 
about 1780. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr., July. 

Wrmiam O. Fosrer. The Career of Montfort Stokes in North Carolina. Ibid., July. 

JosepH C. Srrrerson. Economic Sectionalism in Ante-Bellum North Carolina. Ibid., Apr. 

Davin A. LocKMILLER. The Establishment of the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Ibid., July. : 

Mary L. Tuornton. North Carolina Bibliography, 1937-1938. Ibid., Apr. 

A. S. SaLLEY. Dr. James Lynah, a Surgeon of the Revolution. South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., July. 

CHARLES G. Corpte. The Bank of Hamburg, South Carolina. Georgia Hist. Quar., June. 

Dotores BotsFEUILLET FLoyp. The Legend of Sir Walter Raleigh at Savannah. Ibid. 

Cyarces L. Mowar. Material relating to British East Florida in- the Gage Papers and 
other Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. Florida Hist. Quar., 
July. 

SamueEt H. Fisher. Why Two Connecticut Yankees went South. Ibid. 

A, Curtis Wicus. James Alexander Robertson. Ibid. 

MINTER Woop. Life in New Orleans in the Spanish Period. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

WALTER Pricwarp., The Effects of ‘the Civil War on the Louisiana Sugar Industry. 
Jour, Southern Hist., Aug. 


DOCUMENTS 


Wittiam D., Hoyt, yr. Robert Mills and the Washington Monument in Baltimore. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 

Epcar ErsKINE Hume. Memorial to George Hume, Esquire, Crown Surveyor of Virginia 
and Washington’s Teacher of Surveying. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

Letters from Old Trunks: Robert Carter Nicholas to Governor James P. Preston, 
August 23, 1817. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

R. J. Evidences relating to Westover. Ibid. 

EvizanetH G. McPHeErson. Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Polk {cont.]. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Mrs, WAVELAND FITZSIMMONS, contr., THEODORE D, Jervey, ed. Items relating to Charles 
Town, S. C., from the Boston News Letter, October 7 to 14, 1706. South Carolina 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

STETSON CoLEMAN. Alexander Smith Atkinson, 1815-1894. Georgia Hist. Quar., June. 

Joseren B. Lockey. The St. Augustine Census of 1786. Florida Hist, Quar., July. 

STANLEY Faye. Louis Declouet’s Memorial to the pSpanae Government, December 7, 
1814. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Newly discovered to the 
Southwest of New France by Order of the King. Translated from the Original 
Edition by Marion E. Cross. With an Introduction by Grace Lee Note. 
{Minnesota Society of the Colonial Dames of America.] (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 190, $3.50.) This narrative of travel, published 
in French at Paris in 1683, contains the earliest detailed account of the upper 
Mississippi River territory. Until now only one English version, that by John 
G. Shea in 1880, has been printed, and today his translation is almost as diff- 
cult to obtain as the original itself. Hence the Minnesota Colonial Dames had 
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a double reason for sponsoring a new English edition. Miss Cross gives her 
readers a rather free translation in which long sentences have been broken up, 
paragraph and chapteé divisions supplied, and chapter headings inserted. De- 
spite this departure from the original, very few inaccuracies have resulted. In 
the introduction Grace Lee Nute contributes a brief but enlightening character 
sketch of Father Hennepin. She explains the friar’s exaggerations and innuen- 
does (e.g., pp. 14, 24, and 30) as propaganda for his party at the king’s court. 
Perhaps her supposition is right in this instance. The many falsehoods, how- - 
ever, in Hennepin’s later works, New Discovery and New Voyage, are explain- 
able only if the author is considered as a “pathological case”. Such is the con- 
clusion of his latest critic, Jean Delanglez, in a scholarly article, “Hennepin’s 
Voyage to the Gulf of Mexico” (Mid-America, January, 1939). An affliction of 
this sort might reasonably have resulted from the priest’s suffering in the 
wilderness. The make-up of this book is a credit to the University of Minne- 
sota Press. A supposed portrait of Hennepin, two maps, and an index supple- 
ment the text. RapnaeL N. HAMILTON. 


old Fort Michilimackinac. Reproductions of Two Maps from the Papers of 
General Thomas Gage in the William. L. Clements Library, with a-Recon- 
structed Drawing of the Fort by Raymond McCoy, and a Foreword by KEN- 
NETH Roserts. - (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1938, pp. 12, 50 
cents.) This is a valuable and beautifully printed compilation of fundamental 
material dealing with the history of old Fort Michilimackinac on the site of 
present-day Mackinaw City, Michigan. Included in the brochure are: a selec- 
tion from Kenneth Roberts’s Northwest Passage; a brief history of the fort by 
Howard H. Peckham of the William L. Clements Library staff; a letter from 
Captain Glazier at Mackinac to General Gage, June 10, 1769; a useful list of 
the French and British commandants of the fort, 1715-81; the contemporary 
maps of the fort drawn by Lieutenant Magra in 1766 and by Lieutenant 
Nordberg in 1769; and an idealized reconstructed view of .the fort, based on 
the Magra map, drawr: by Raymond McCoy. Joseren and Esteve Bay iss. 


Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches 
thereto, to 1773. Collected by Avotpn F. A. Banpeter and Fanny R. BANDE- 
LER. English Translations. Edited with Introduction and Annotations by 
Cuartes’ Wirson Hacxetr. Volume HI. (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 
1937, Pp. xii, 532, $3.00.) A quarter of a century elapsed between the time when 
the Bandeliers initiated the labor of transcribing, in Seville, the Spanish docu- 
ments pertaining to the region and the period included in these volumes and 
the publication of the present volume. It was originally proposed to present 
both the Spanish and the English documents and to issue the work in four 
volumes, but this plan was altered after the appearance of the second volume, 
so that Volume III, in translation only, concludes the series. For the sources 
of the Spanish history of our Southwest and the adjacent territories nothing 
more important than this great work has thus far been presented, and especially 
is this true of the history of New Mexico. There is now made available to 
students, for the first time, a veritable mine of original material offered 
under the general caption “Miscellaneous Documents relating primarily to 
New Mexico in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”. While the Bande- - 
liers are accredited with the collection presented in these volumes, much more 
material than they were able to gather in Spain before Mr. Bandelier’s death 
has been added by Dr. Hackett from various other sources, the inclusion of 
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which has added vastly to the importance of tlte work. Therefore, while the 

credit of initiating the project and of carrying it forward under. many diffi- 

culties goes to the Bandeliers, students everywhere enust acknowledge their 

indebtedness to Dr. Hackett for the scholarly manner in which he has per- 

formed the arduous task of editing and annotating this splendid series. : 
2 ce a F. W. Honce. 


Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis. By Joun Francis McDermott. (Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1938, pp. xii, 186, $3.00.) The author of this book 
insists that the early travel writers—French, American, and English—were 
wrong in describing Saint Louis as crude, isolated, and primitive. His pre- 
liminary essay on cultural conditions among the, Creoles proves that, on the 
contrary, Saint Louis was the thriving center of the entire upper Mississippi 
fur trade, inhabited by intelligent Frenchmen and Creoles, many of them 
well educated and thoroughly in touch with the outside world. He marshals 
a respectable number of early authors to substantiate his theory and lists many 
Creoles. who left records of voyages to France and visits to various American 
cities in the United States. His most irrefutable proofs, however, are the 
books these men. owned and read—books that would have appealed: only to 
persons of a degree of education and culture. With scholarly, patience he 
combed the French and Spanish archives of Saint Louis for records of. the 
settlement of estates that showed the possesesion of books and in- this way was 
able to trace fifty-six libraries owned by Creoles between, 1764 and:;1842 and 
four others of slightly later date. He describes them.as fully*as the- records 
permit, enumerating the titles-and giving-a short biography of the owners. He 
found that of: all the persons who established themselves in Saint Louis be- 
tween 1764 and, 1800 (its white population was 669 in the latter year) fifty-six 
heads, of families owned books—a total of some 1350 volumes—and that at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 there were in private libraries some. 
two to three thousand books, exclusive of duplicates. Professor McDermott’s 
excellent spade work has helped materially to build the sure foundation of 
research, upon which may be erected someday the definitive account of what 
America owes to French culture and thought. EDWARD Larocque TINKER. 


Sequoyah, By Grant Foreman. [The Civilization of the American Indian.] 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1938, pp. 90, $1.50.) In this booklet 
Mr. Foreman has skillfully assembled virtually all the known data regarding 
the half-breed Cherokee Cadmus who endowed his people with letters. There 
seems now little reason to doubt that Sequoyah’s father, as Judge Samuel C. 
Williams and some others have contended, was Nathaniel Gist, son of the 
Christopher Gist II who was Washington’s guide on the Ohio in 1753. Nothing 
has been found, however, to indicate that Gist ever acknowledged Sequoyah 
as his son or ever aided him in any way; and the strongest prop in support 
of this reputed paternity is the Gist family tradition. Some apparently irrecon- 
cilable dates and incidents still need adjustment and clarification. It is curious 
that though the alternative name of George Guess was borne by Sequoyah 
throughout his life, the legendary “George Guess, a pedlar”, often named as 

` his father, has never been identified. Moreover, the generally accepted birthdate 
of 1775 for Sequoyah does not accord well with the undisputed birthdate of 
1789 for his first child; and even the suggestion of 1773 for the former hardly 
meets the requirements of the case. It is possible that further research will 
reveal to us more of the life and labor of this marvelous genius; but, there is 
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enough in this admirable little work to assure him a far wider recognition 
than he has yet received. _  W. J. GHENT. 


Barthélemi Tardiveau, a French Trader in the West: Biographical Sketch, includ- 
ing Letters from B. Tardiveau to St. John de Crévecozur, 1788-1789. By Howarp 
C. Rice. [Historical Documents, Institut Français de Washington.] (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938, pp.,xi, 90, $2.25.) Many of the main facts regard- 
ing the career of Barthélemi Tardiveau in Kentucky and the Illinois country 
have been related by a number of writers on the early history of the Middle 
West, but Mr. Rice in “his story” has presented new and important docu- 
mentary evidence. The thirteen letters in the volume, found among the papers 
of St. John de Crévecceur, discuss politics in Kentucky, dangers from the In- 
dians, argiculture, cotton growing and the possibility of manufacturing in Ken- 
tucky and Cumberland, lay and ecclesiastical quarrels in the Illinois villages, 
and trade with New Orleans. Among the various memoirs submitted to the 
French government at the close of the Confederation period describing the 
advantages France would gain by recovering Louisiana was Odservations sur 
‘Ye Pays de l'Ouest. The author of this significant memorial has heretofore been 
‘unknown. In his letter of January 15, 1789, Tardiveau refers to it as My Me- 
morial on the Mississippi and states that Gardoqui had read it. A copy was 
sent by Lord Dorchester to Lord Sydney (178), and its contents were known 
to several members of Congress. Historians are indebted to Mr. Rice for this 
contribution on: the authorship of the memoir. The translations have been 
well done. The statement that the voyages of Tardiveau and Honoré (1782) 
were “the first buddings of intercourse from the Western country with New 
Orleans” (p. 3) is incorrect, since this commerce had been carried on for a 
decade or longer. Drumon’s Lick (p. 3) ‘should be Drinnon’s Lick. Clark’s 
followers in 1781 were not “Virginia regiments”, James ALTON JAMES. 


Bricks without Straw: The Story of Linfield College. By Jonas A. Jonasson. 
(Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1938, pp. 215; $1.50.) This study is a running ac- 
count of the establishment, growth, and development of Linfield College from 
the middle of the nineteenth century to date. The author, himself an alumnus 
and now a member of the faculty, has made the study warmly human. Strug- 
gling heroically through its early ‘periods with boys and girls in both elemen- 
tary and secondary education, emerging from one financial and internal crisis 
to plunge into another, the institution is finally recognized as an accredited 
college. Zora KLAIN. 


Robert Gordon Cousins. By Jacos A. Swister. [Iowa Biographical Series.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1938, pp. xii, 307, $2.00.) This 
biography of a well-known Iowa political leader is supplemented by some 
twenty-five of his speeches, memorials, and addresses. 


ARTICLES 


PRESERVED Smrru. Neil Macneale, Railroad Builder of the Middle West. Miss. valley 
Hist, Rev., Sept. 
HELENE MarcareT, Father Pierre Jean De Smet. Palimpsest, June. 


Orval W. BAYLOR. Kentucky History in Old Depositidns. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. 


` Soc., July. 

THEODORE SaLouros. The American Society of Equity in Kentucky: A Recent Attempt 
in Agrarian Reform. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

Kennet P. Bartey. The Ohio Company and its Relations to Western Peateylvaniy. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June. 
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MyrTLE W. Amick. Facts from Old Postal Route-Books. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 
‘Joun Hucu O’DonnELu. The Catholic Church in Northern Jpdians, 1830-1857. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., July. 
Marcarer McMimian and Monia Coox Morris. TRE Opportunities in Early 
Missouri, II. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 
Joun Francis McDermorr. The First Bookstore in St. Louis. Mid-America, July. 
E. F. Greenman. Indian Chiefs of Michigan, Michigan Hist. Mag., Summer. 
Wiiuiam W. Upron. Locating the Capital of the State of Michigan. Ibid. 
James K. Jamison. Captain John.G. Parker on Lake Superior, 1846 to 1870. Ibid. 
BENJAMIN F. SHamBaucH. The Founding of Iowa City. Palimpsest, May. 
M. M. HorrMann. St. Raphael’s Seminary. Ibid., June. ' 
Grapys E. Hamuin. Mural Painting in Iowa. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 
Joseren ScHareR. Public Schools One Hundred Years Ago as seen through Foreign Eyes. 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 
ARTHUR T. Hotsroox. Antoine Dennis: Last of the Chippewa Mail Runners. Ibid. 
W. A. Trrus. Nils Otto Tank, Norwegian Aristocrat and Philanthropist. Ibid. 
Myra E. Hurt. Cowboy Ballads. Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 
. Russet R. Eruiorr. The Early History of White Pine County, Nevada, 1865- r887: 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. ; 
T. L. GREEN. “Scotts Bluffs, Fort John”. Nebraska Hist., July, 1938. 
Appison E. SHELDON. Nebraskans I have Known: I, William Vincent Allen. Ibid. 
Mary Hunoars. Religious Beliefs of the Nebraska Indian. Ibid. 
Guy RowLey Moore. Pawnee Traditions and Customs. Chron, Oklahoma, June. 
Jonn B. Meserve, Chief Thomas Mitchell Buffington and Chief William Charles Rogers. 
Ibid. 
Mary Loyvoa. The American Occupation of New Mexico [cont.]. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Apr., July. 
Everyy H. Purrer. A California Pioneer in Insurance [Caspar Thomas Hopkins]. 
Bull, Business Hist. Soc., June. 
Heren B. Mercar, The California French Filibusters in Sonora. California Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Mar. 
Joun Watton Caucuey. Don Benito Wilson: An Average Southern Californian. 
Huntington Library Quar., Apr. 
Cuarence M. Wooster. Building the Railroad down the San Joaquin in 1871 
[reminiscences]. California Hist, Soc. Quar., Mar. 
Joun Apam Hussey. New Light upon Talbot H. Green as revealed by his own Letters 
and other Sources. Ibid. 
T. C. ELLiorr. The Strange Case of David Thompson and Jeremy Pinch. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., June. 
J. Ner.son Barry. The Murals in the State Capitol. Ibid. 
Josep W. Exxison. The Cooperative Movement in the Oregon Apple Industry, 1910- 
1929. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 
J. Nemson Barry. The Historical Mosaic of Washington. Pactfie Northwest Quar., Apr. 
Harrier P. Crawrorp. Grange Attitudes in Washington, 1889-1896. Ibid., July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Tonti Letters, Mid-America, July. 

Lynn W. Turner. Some Letters of William Plumer [1816]. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 

SreLLa M. Drum. Morgan Street to Old Dry Diggings, 1849 [letters of George Mifflin 
Harker]. Missouri Hist. Soc., Glimpses of the Past, Apr. 

Bayrp STILL and Wittiam HERRMANN. The Abner Morse Diary: River Falls, 1859- 1861. 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864, Miami County Pioneers. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Feb. 

S. L. Catpweiy. Ranching on the Colorado Plains Sixty-one Years Ago [extract from 
diary]. Colorado Mag., July. 
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James W. MOFFITT. Reconnoissance of H. L. Marvin, Chief Engineer for the Kansas 
Southern Railroad in 1€84. Chron. Oklahoma, Jure. 

WiLiaĪm Henry ELLIson S Recollections of Historica! Events in California, 1843-1878, 
by William A. Streeter. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. , 

JEsseE S. Doucras. Matthews’ Adventures on the Columbia: A Pacific Fur Company 
Document. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. i 

E. RutH Rocxwoop. Diary of Rev. George H. Atkinson, D.D., 1847-1858, H. Ibid. 

- Bern ANDERSON. The Vancouver Expedition: Peter Puget’s Journal of the Exploration 
of Puget Sound, May 7-June 11, 1792. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 

Jonn S. Ricuarps. Letters of Governor Isaac I. Stevens, 1853-1854. Ibid., July. 
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A Bibliography of the Collective Biography of Spanish America. By JOSEFINA DEL 
Toro, Assistant Librarian in Charge of Reference, Ibero-American Institute, 
‘University of Puerto Rico. (Rio Piedras, published by the University, 1938, 
“pp. viii, 140.) E 


Archivo del General Miranda. Volume XV, Negociaciones, 1770-1810. [Academia 
nacional de la historia.] (Caracas, Tipografia Americana, 1938, pp. vii, 456.) 
The Academia nacional de historia at Caracas has undertaken to continue pub- 
lication of the manuscripts of Francisco de Miranda (for a review of the pre- 
ceding volumes see Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 859). Some of the documents 
pririted in this volume antedate the time when Miranda first seriously con- 
sidered plans to cut the Spanish colonies adrift from the motherland. Among 
these are papers concerning a rebellion at Socorro in 1781, materials concern- 
ing conditions prevailing in Spanish America, and a list of Jesuits expelled 
from the Spanish Indies who were residing in Italy'in 1786. Many of the 
sources here printed ceal with negotiations between Miranda and Pitt on the 
occasion of the Nootka Sound controversy. Others are concerned with the 
elaborate plan framed by Miranda in 1797 to link England and the United 
States in an alliance <o free the Indies from Spanish rule. Still other docu- 
ments illustrate the design entertained by leaders of the French Revolution to 
emancipate the Spanish colonies, using Saint-Domingue as a base. Various 
documents link Alexander Hamilton and Henry Knox with the revolutionary 
plans of the great precursor of Spanish American independence. Letters are 
published which passed between Miranda and such publicists as Henry Dundas, 
Thomas Pownall, John Adams, Rufus King, and Brissot de Warville. Here 
and there throughout this book are found letters and memoranda which illus- 
trate the relations existing between Miranda and Spanish American revolu- 
tionaries. Some materials which have already found their way into print are 
here reprinted; the most important of these is perhaps the rare tract of the 
Jesuit Juan Pablo Viscardo y Guzman entitled Lettre aux Espagnols Américains, 
which was first published at Philadelphia in 1799. A careful collation of the 
proof of documents with the original text would have eliminated certain slips 
which mar this precious collection of memorabilia. W. S. ROBERTSON. 


Derecho civil internacional. By Cartos SALazar Fror. Volume I. (Quito, Imp. 
de la Universidad Central, 1938, pp. 527.) Lectures on the history of interna- 
tional civil law, including chapters on the status of foreigners and on na- 
tionalism. 
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Boletin de la Academia nacional de la historia. Volume XXII, No. 85, January, 
1939, “Caracas al través de los tiempos”. (Caracas, Tipografia Americana, pp. 
189.) Observing the fiftieth anniversary of its foufiding, the Academia has 
dedicated this number to the city of Caracas. Descriptions by such writers as 
Juan de Pimental (1572), Oviedo y Baños (1700), José Luis de Cisneros (1764), 
Alexander von Humboldt (1800), Depons (1806), W. Duane (1822), and 
Pedro Nuñez de Cáceras are reproduced. 


La organización sanitaria de Buenos Aires durante el virreinato del Rio de la 
Plata, 1776-1810. By Dr. Juan Ramón BzLTRÁN. [Facultad de ciencias medicas 
de Buenos Aires.] (Buenos Aires, A. Guidi Buffarini, 1938, pp. 54.) A con- 
sideration of public health safeguards by the several viceroys, the cabildo, and 

` the medical profession during the thirty-four years of the viceroyalty. Dr. 
Beltrán concludes that a good foundation was laid for the advances of the 
period of independance, such as the establishment of the Instituto médico in 
1813. 


Breve historia general del Ecuador. By Oscar Erren Reyes. Volume I. (Quito, 
Imp. de la Universidad central, 1938, pp. iv, 526, $1.00.) A popular syn: 
thesis, particularly of the findings of the last thirty years, with space appor- 
tioned as follows: pre-Columbian Ecuador, 150 pages; the Spanish conquest, 
100 pages; the social and economic’ institutions of the colonial regime, 250 
pages. 

Realidades ecuatorianas: Curso de extension cultural, Mayo-Junio de 1938. (Quito, 
Imp. de la Universidad Central, 1938, pp. 365, $2.00.) A cycle of lectures by 
qualified experts under the auspices of the Universidad Central on various 
phases of the Ecuadorian scene, including prehistory, geographic distribution 
of population, literature, music, art, law, constitutional origins, and inter- 
national relations. 


Bolivar internacionalista. By Jorce Pérez Conca. (Quito, Talleres Gráficos de 
Educación, 1939, pp. 124.) A review of Bolivar’s striving for American 
solidarity. 

Mujeres en la vida de Hostos: Conferencia. By Juan Boscu. Second edition. (San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, Asociación de Mujeres Graduadas de la Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, 1939, pp. 52.) One of many tributes brought forth by the centen- 
ary of the birth of Eugenio Marfa Hostos. 


Elogio del Lcdo. Roque E. Garrigé y Salido, Académico de número. By Joaquin 
Luaverias y Martinez. [Academia de la historia de Cuba.] (Havana, Imp. 
“El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno, 1938, pp. 40.) Sketches the career of a dis- 
tinguished political scientist and historian. 


Mexico and the United States: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference, Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. Bx S. D. Myres, yx. [Auspices Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace.] (Dallas, Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist 
University, 1938, pp. 250.) A series of papers by various scholars on such topics 
as the Mexican Revolution, agrarian reform in Mexico, the oil question and 
the issue between oil companies and the Mexican government, the labor. situa- 
tion and international problems, present trends in education, and church and 
state in Mexico. : W. S. ROBERTSON. 


ARTICLES 


M. ArascaL B. La cordillera divisoria entre el paso de Navarro y el volcán Tupungatito. 
Rev. Chilena, Jan. 
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C. AvEssio Roges, Importancia arqueológica del Pedregal de San Angel. Investigaciones 
Hist., Jan. f 
V. J. Guevara. El Ayni o % cooperative Incaica. Ree. Inst. Arqueológico Cusco, 1938. 
E. pe Lozapa. Huarizata: A Study in Andean Culture. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., Apr. 
P. S. EncLeRT. He huro o rapanui: Costumbres de la isla de Pascua. Rev. Chilena, Jan. 
M. J. Forrro. El idioma de los Chibchas. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan. 
J. Torre ReveLLo. El Archivo Histórico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. Rev. Hist. 
Am., Apr. 
A. Curtis Wicus. Some Recent Children’s, Stories dealing with Spain and Spanish 
America published in the United’ States. Ibid., Dec. 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. El texto de las Leyes de Burgos ce 1512. Ibid. 
F. Gómez DE Orozco. Las leyes de Indias. Investigaciones Hist., Jan. 
R. S. CHAMBERLAIN. The Concept of the Señor Natura! as revealed by Castilian Law and 
Administrative Documents. Hispanic Am., Hist. Ret., May. 
J. J. Carney. Early Spanisk Imperialism. Ibid. 
V. Auprey NeasuaM. Spain’s Emigrants to the New World. Ibid. 
C. E. MARSHALL. The Birth of the Mestizo in New Spain. Ibid. 
C. Srupart Fito. O Ceará sob c regime das capitanias hereditárias. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 
1938. 
Henry Raup Wacner. The proceso [of Cortés against the viceroy]. Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 
W. B. L. Bose. Los orígenes del correo terrestre en Guatemala. Rev. Chilena, Jan. 
E. Restrepo Tirano. Un eszándolo en Santafé. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 
El conquistador Juan Díaz, Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogot4}, Jan. 
E. AyapE. El primer cura de Tunja. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 
J. DE La Riva AciEero. The Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Apr. 
E. O'Gorman. “La Historia’ de Orozco y Berra y nosotros [cont.]. Investigaciones Hist., 
Jan. 
Crisrépat L, Menpoza. Cazacas al través de los tiempos. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 
E. AyapE. Monasterio de la Concepción de Tunja. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan. 
OTTO QUELLE. Zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte der Zeit Mortiz von Nassaus in Brasilien. 
Ibero-Am. Arch., Apr. : 
F. Ocaranza. Segunda entrada de los Jesuitas en la Sierra Madre. Investigaciones Hist., 
Jan. 
Jonn F. Bannon. The Conquest of the Chinipas. Mid-America, Jan. 
OTTO QUELLE, Zur Geschichte des Deutschtums in Mexikos Kolonialzeit. [bero-Am. 
Arch., Apr. 
M. Rendón. Precursores de la independencia, Rev. Inst. Arqueológico Cusco, 1938. 
Hécror Conre Bermupez. Don Juan de Bolivar, Oidor de la Real Hacienda de Panamá. 
Rev. Bolivariana, Jan. 
J. A. Casanova. El ilto. y rvdmo. dr. dn. Francisco Javier Aldázabal. Rev. Inst. 
Arqueológico Cusco, 1938. ` 
J. B. Touiniz. Nómina de los doctores y licenciados de la antigua Universidad de 
- Guadalajara. Investigaciones Hist., Jan. 
Francisco R. ALMADA. Etimologia de la palabra Chihuahua. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense 
Estudios Hist., Mar. : 
N. L. Witter and C. Garcia Prano. El embrujo de las chinampas. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. i 
E. R. LILJEGREN. Jacobinism in Spanish Louisiana, Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 
NoEL Irras. Efeméridas Chihuahuense [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., 
Mar. 
LORENZO ARELLANO SCHETELIG. Los prisioneros en Chihuahua en Julio de 1811. Ibid. 
Id. Juegos prohibidos. Ibid., Apr. 
M. S. SÁNcHeEz. La prensa periódica de la revolución emancipadora. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., 
Jan. 
J. Torre REvELLO. El Acta de la Independencia Argentina y el manifiesto a las naciones. 
Rev. Hist. Am., Dec. 
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P. A. Martin. Artigas, the Founder of Uruguayan Nationality. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 

D. Vera. Bosquejo del vida . . . del Lic. José Francisco Barrundia, prócer de la inde- 
pendencia Centroamericana. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Dec. 

Costa pu Rexs. Simón Bolívar, libertador. Rev. Bolivariana, Jan. 

L. A. CUERVO. Quesada y Bolívar. Ibid., Oct. 

M. Méwnovez. La conspiración del 25 de septiembre. Ibid. 

ALFREDO BATEMAN. Leyes de Colombia relativas a Bolívar. Ibid., Jan. 

Erraim Carpozo. Bolívar y el Paraguay. Ibid. 

P. De ALBA. Panamericanismo clarividente y generoso de Bolívar. Ibid., Oct. 

Ricarpo R; CaLeT-Bors. La comisiòn pacificadora de 1823 y el gobierno de Buenos 
Aires. Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 

C. A. EcHanove T. Yucatán desde la independencia hasta su definitiva union a la 
nación [cont.]. Investigaciones Hist., Jan. 

Solidaridad de la Sociedad de Geografía e Historia . . . en el asunto diplomatico sostenido 
con la Gran Bretaña, respecto lo de Belice [with English translation]. 47. Soc. Geog. 
Hist., Dec. 

MapvE.ine W. NicuoLrs. Der Gaucho als literarische Figur: Eine bibliographische Studie. 
Ibero-Am. Arch., Apr. i 
F. FERNÁNDEZ HarL. El Dr. don Francisco de Paula García Peláez. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., 

Mar. Se 5 

D. AMUNÁTEGUI SOLAR. Vida ... de don Juan García del Rio, Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan. 

José Carros Cráverz. Extinción de los Apaches [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios 
Hist., Mar. 

L. F. Sensasaucu. The Attitude of the United States toward the Colombia-Costa Rica 
Arbitral Proceedings. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

R. E. McCienvon. The Weil and La Abra Claims against Mexico. Ibid. 

HERMINIO PORTELL VILÁ. Un esfuerzo panamericano en favor de la independencia de 
Cuba, 1872-75. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 

C. E. Grez Pérez. Don Francisco Vidal Gormaz, 1837-1907 [cont.]. Rev. Chilena, Jan. 

W. E. Wizson. Blest Gana’s Debt to Barros Arana. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Lewis Hanke. Gilberto Freyre, Brazilian Social Historian. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., - 
July. : 

W. K. Jones. Armando Moock, Forgotten Chilean Dramatist. Hispania, Feb. 

D. C. Corsrrr. El primer ferrocarril construido en Cuba. Rev. Cubana, Apr., 1938. 

P. KrutMan. Estudo estatistico da mortalidade infantil em Fortaleza. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 
1938. i 

S. Pinto. Geographia econômica do Ceará. Ibid. : 

D. SAMPER-ORTEGA. Mass Education in Colombia. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., Apr. 

M. DE J. Troncoso DE LA ConcHA. Cuarto centenario de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Dec. 

M. E. Macuin. A New Role for the University of Puerto Rico. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Rel., July. 

GERMÁN ARcINIEGAS. Journalism in Colombia. Ibid. 

José G. Roca. La imprenta y el periodismo en Parral, 1930-1939 [cont.]. Bol. Soc. 
Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., Feb. 

Feperico Scuwas. Bibliografía de libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1937 y 1938. 
Bol. Bib. San Marcos, Dec. 

JorcE Basapre. La producción bibliográfica del Perú en 1937-38. Ibid. 

F. Ortiz. Afro-Cuban Music. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., July. 

E. J. Gares. Brazilian Music. Hispania, May. 

Manure Gamio. Cultural Patterns in Modern Mexico. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., Apr. 

R. Maacx. The Germans of South Brazil. Ibid., July. 

E. Scuwartz and J. C. TE VELDE. Jewish Agricultural Settlement in Argentina: The 
ICA Experiment: Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

CLARENCE H. Hanrine. Chile moves Left. For. Affairs, Apr. 
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P. S. Wiro. International Law and Mexican Oil. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., Apr. 

CHESTER Lioyp Jones. Suger in Inter-American Relations. Ibid., July. 

Carterton Bears. Colombia ®Again the Good Neighbor. Current Hist., Mar. 

Id. Cash for Brazil’s Good-Will. Ibid., Apr. 

Id. Argentina vs. United States. Ibid., July. 

J. W. Wuirr. The New Pan Americanism. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Rel., Apr. 

C. G. Fenwick. The Monroe Doctrine and the Declaretion of Lima. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Apr. 

E. Borcnarp. The “Committee, of Experts” at the Lima Conference. Ibid. 

G. E. McSpappen. Cultural Aspects of the Conference in Lima. Hispania, May. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. O’G. Vecinos y pueblos de Colima en 1532. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., 1939. 

E. RESTREPO Tirano. Residencias que se tomaron a los primeros gobernadores de las 
provincias del Nuevo Reino de Granada. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 

E. O’G. Noticias para la kistoria del antiguo Colegio ds San Nicolás de Michoacán. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., 1939. ; 

D. ANGULO. Las ordenanzas del Hospital de Santa Ana. Rev. Arch. Nac., July, 1938. 

H. H. Urreaca. Cristóbal de Burgos, conquistador del Feri y regidor del Cabildo de 
Lima. Rev. Arch. Nac., Jan., 1938. 

D. Ancuto. El monasterio de Sta. Clara de la Ciudad del Cuzco [cont.]. Rev. Arch. 
Nac., Jan., 1938. 

J. M. Espinosa. Report authorizing Governor Vargas to reconquer New Mexico. New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 

R. M. C. Los extranjeros er. Nueva Espafia, 1756. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., 1939. 

H. MLLER, A Despatch of William Tudor [Brazil, 1828]. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

G. A. S. La Guerra de Texas: Causa formada al Gral. Filisola por su retirada en 1836 
[cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., 1939. 

Poder al Doctr. Caminero cerca del Gobo. de los E. U. de América. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Dec. 

D. Amunrécui SoLAR. Veintiuna cartas inéditas de Barros Arana. Rev. Chilena, Jan. 

‘Documentos sobre los restos de Sucre. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jen. 


HISTORICAL NEWS ° 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


“ 


Tue Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C:; on December 28, 29, and 30. Since the hotel does not 
contain as many assembly rooms as the one at which the Association met in 
Chicago, the number of sessions will not be so large as that of last year. 
The program will be devoted in the main to three topics: the technique of 
cultural analysis and synthesis, the social role of ideas, and cultural conflict 
and nationality groups. These topics will be treated as units in large gen- 
eral sessions and then divided according to period or region for discussion at 
round tables. The application of the techniques of the other social-sciences 
and humanities to the study of history will be especially emphasized, and 
considerable attention will be given to contemporary problems of historical 
interpretation. Among the special subjects to be discussed are the following: 
the study of local history, movements of population in the United States, 
psychology and history, the industrial city, a comparative study of the Slavic, 
Chinese, and German village, the study of nationality groups in the United 
States, the relations between the Slavic and German people, secular elements 
in medieval culture. The usual luncheon conferences will be arranged, at 
one of which Ambassador Hu Shih will speak, and the. dinners of the Mis- 
sissippi Walley Historical Association, the Mediaeval Academy, and the 
American Historical Association will occupy the evenings. Joint sessions 
with affiliated historical societies will be provided for. `’ 

The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Association will 
be held on December 27, 28, and 29 at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Dr. W. Henry Cooke of Claremont Colleges is chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The Association is setting aside a portion of the income of the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund for the publication of a series of monographs in 
any field or period of American history, including Latin-American. Histori- 
cal scholars who have the degree of doctor of philosophy or who are of 
equivalent professional standing as demonstrated by previous publication 
are eligible to submit manuscripts of between 50,000 and 80,000 words to 
the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Committee. The committee will con- 
sider manuscripts once each year, and all monographs should be in their 
hands by the end of the first week in January. The manuscripts accepted 
will be published by the committee in a style similar to that now used in 
the documentary series of the Beveridge Fund Publications. It is expected 
that sufficient funds will be available to enable the committee to publish 
two or three monographs annually. In examining these manuscripts the f 
committee will give favorable consideration only to those which display 
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expert technique, philosophical grasp of the subject explored, and excellent 
style. Manuscripts may be submitted to the committee through the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Association, Miss Patty W. Washington, 740 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., preferably about the first of January of each 
year, beginning in 1940. It should be noted that the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Prize is awarded by another committee under a separate set of 
rules, ` 

The attention of our readers is called to the recently published volumes 
of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences reviewed on page 
186. This bibliography is issued by the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, which was created chiefly through the initiative of the rep- 
resentatives of the American Historical Association at the International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences held in Brussels in 1923. The Association is a 
constituent member of the committee and contributes financially to its 
work. 

Professor Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri, by reason of the 
pressure of other obligations, has found it necessary to resign from the 
chairmanship of the Membership Committee of the Association. Professor 
Francis P. Weisenburger of Ohio State University has been appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the Council to succeed him, 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES a 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: English deeds and other legal 
papers of the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries (over two thousand); 
Stone family papers (British), 1394-1883 (transcripts); additional papers of 
the Custis and Lee families of Virginia, 1730-1866; recent letters relating to 
Richard Bland Lee, 1925-27 (photostats); papers relating to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Maryland and Virginia, 1769-1806; records of the com- 
missioner for confiscated British property in Maryland, August 14 and 15, 
1781 (copies); papers of the William Short family, 1785-1875 (photostats), 
including fifteen letters of Thomas Jefferson, 1790-1825, and nine letters of 
William Henry Harrison, 1814-37; additional photostats and copies of 
letters and papers of George Washington, including a letter from the chief 
justice and associate justices of the Supreme Court and Washington’s reply, 
April 3, 1790; Benjamin Tappan papers, 1793-1873~ (fifteen portfolios); 
journal of Commodore Edward Preble, 1803-1806; David Stanton and 
Edwin M. Stanton, commissions and other papers, 1818-69; four letters of 
Charles Jules, comte de Menou, French chargé d’affaires at Washington, 
1822-23; fifty-one letters from Charles Carroll of Carrollton to William 
Gibbons, 1824-29; papers relating to Revolutionary finance and to the First 
and Second Banks of the United States, 1774-1856 (four portfolios); papers of 
Brigadier General James B. McPherson, 1848-63 (two portfolios); photo- 
stats of pages in two volumes annotated by John Bozman Kerr, U. S. 
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chargé d’affaires at Nicaragua, 1851-53; papers of the Lincoln family of 
Virginia, 1746-1939 (two portfolios); Abraham Lipcoln’s galley, proof of 
his first inaugural address with interpolations, March 4, 186x (photograph); 
letter of President Lincoln to General Frémont, September 11, 1861 (photo- 
graph); papers of Major William Richardson, Union paymaster during the 
Civil War; three diaries of James H. M. Montgomery, captain, 33d Regi- 
ment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 1862-64; three diaries of Lyman C. Holford ` 
of the 6th Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 1861-65; letter copy 
book (letters sent) by William P. Fessenden, Secretary of the Treasury, 
July 6, 1864-March 3, 1865; diary and memoranda of George Darius 
Downey, member of the United States Christian Commission, 1862-65; 
White House letter copy book of Ulysses S. Grant (letters sent), March 5- 
December 8, 1869; reminiscences and excerpts from diary by Michael Mc- 
Carthy, colonel, rst U. S. Cavalry, 1873-1903; additional papers of Jeffersen 
Davis, Varina Howell Davis, and other members of the Davis family; 
photographs of two documents relating to Modesto de Fornaris Ochoa, 
Cuban revolutionist; seventeen letters (miscellaneous) by Andrew Carnegie, 
Paul Dana, Charles W. Eliot, and others, 1897-1917; Alfred Thayer Mahani’s 
correspondence with John M. Brown, publisher, 1893-1905; additional 
papers of Chandler P. Anderson; correspondence of the Sultan of Jolo, 190x- 
1905; papers relating to the American National Institute, Paris, France, 
1895-1939; papers of William E. Humphrey, 1903-1906; material relating 
to Baha’l, collected by Charles Mason Remey, including his diary, reminis- 
cences, and letters (copies); English translation of Philippe Bunau-Varilla’s 
De Panama à Verdun (typewritten copy). 


The National Archives has recently issued in processed form the fol- 
lowing Staff Information Circulars: (1) “Archival Training in Prussia”, a 
translation of a lecture by the German archivist Albert Brackmann which 
appeared in the Archivalische Zeitschrift in 1931; (2) “Report on a Scien- 
tific Mission to German, Austrian, and Swiss Archives”, a translation of the 
official report of the Belgian archivist Joseph Cuvelier which appeared in 
Les archives de l'état en Belgique in 1914; (3) “Answers to some Questions 
most frequently asked about the National Archives”; (4) “Repair and 
Preservation in the National Archives”, by Arthur E. Kimberly; and (5) 
“European Archival Practices in arranging Records”, by Theodore R. 
Schellenberg. The history and functions of the National Archives are dis- 
cussed by Solon J. Buck in an article entitled “Das Nationalarchiv der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika”, which appeared in the Archivalische 
Zeitschrift, XLV (1939), 16-33. 

Records from more than thirty diplomatic and one hundred and fifty 
consular posts in Europe, Latin America, the Indian Ocean area, and va- 
rious other parts of the world have been received in pursuance of a four- 
year program, begun in 1938, under which the records of all such posts to 
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August 15, 1912, are to be transferred to the National Archives. These 
records contain informgtion supplementary to that appearing in the records 
of the State Department in Washington. Use of any of these records post- 
dating August 14, 1905, is restricted. Other accessions recently received by 
the National Archives include papers filed in cases brought before the 
Court of Claims, 1855-1923; War Department accounting records, 1800- 

` 19253 organizations strength returns of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
1917-20; correspondence ‘and related papers concerning the Jecation, con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of public buildings, 1837-1933; records 
of the Potomac Company and its successor, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, 1785-1900; some 17,000 maps constituting the bulk of the 
collection created and uséd by the Office of Indian Affairs, 1830-1937; docu- - 
ments concerning Spanish and Mexican land grants in California, 1780-1846, 
which were formerly in the Public Survey Office at Glendale, California; 
correspondence and other records of the Bureau, of Chemistry and of the 
Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, 1907-29; correspondence of 
the Lighthouse Board and of its successor, the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
1901-25; and records cf the Merchant Fleet Corporation, concerned chiefly 
with the operation of vessels, 1917-33. Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd has 
presented about 380,0co feet of motion-picture film portraying rather fully 
his two antarctic expeditions and less extensively his North Pole and trans- 
atlantic flights. j 


_ Recent accessions to the Southern Historical Collection of Manuscripts 
‘at the University of North Carolina include: the papers of Hugh Mc- 
Gavock of Rockbridge County, Virginia; an addition to the Jacob M. 
Dickinson papers; a collection of fifty letters to and from Felix Grundy; a 
marriage record book and an autograph album kept by the Reverend 
‘Archibald McFayden of North Carolina; five plantation records, 1861-65, 
of Phanor Prudhomme of Bermuda Plantation, Natchitoches Parish, Louisi- 
ana; the papers of Theodore Richmond of Ohio and Tennessee; the order 
book kept by Colonel S. H. Lockett, who was in charge of the defenses of 
Vicksburg; the papers of Marion Butler of North Carolina, Populist leader 
and. U. S. Senator; the papers of William A. Graham, governor of North 
Carolina, U. S. Senator, Secretary of the Navy, member of the secession 
convention, president pro tem of the Confederate Senate, member of the 
Peabody Board, and member of the Maryland-Virginia Boundary Commis- 
sion; the papers of Matt W. Ranson, attorney general of North Carolina, 
Confederate general, U. S. Senator, and minister to Mexico; a collection of 
papers of Governor James McDowell of Virginia; a collection of letters of 
Mary Moore Watters of Wilmington; a few important letters and other 
papers of Franklin H. Elmore of South Carolina; the diary of Grace 
Elmore; the papers of Elmer Roberts of Indiana and Florida, for many 
“years a European representative of the Associated Press; the diary of Kate 
S. Carney of Murfreesboro, Tennessee; an account and record book of 
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Charles Henry Campfield of Georgia; one volume of the diary of Moses 
Young Henderson of Georgia; two volumes of thesdiary of Laura Beecher 
(Mrs. James) Comer of Alabama; a large addition to the Elliott-Mackay- 
Stiles papers; a collection of the papers of Dr. J. Marion Sims, the eminent 
surgeon; twenty-eight additional volumes of the Arthur P. Gorman scrap- _ 
books; the plantation diary of Alexander J. Lawton of Beaufort District, 
South Carolina; the Appleton-Arnold papers, including many letters and 
many volumes of,the diary of Louisa Arnold Appleton; the papers of the 
Dickens family of Fairfax, Virginia, including numerous important record 
books; a typewritten copy of the. diary of Joseph Cottrell of Florida; a 
typewritten copy of the Civil War letters of Captain George Cadman, 
U.S.A.; diary of Margaret Anne Ulmer of Grove Hill, Alabama; and the 
papers of William L. Saunders, Confederate soldier, editor, secretary of 
state of North Carolina, secretary of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina for many years, and editor of the Colonial Records of 
North Carolina. 


All the papers concerning the public career of Senator Edward Prentiss 
Costigan of Colorado have been donated by Mrs. Costigan to the Historical 
Collections of the University of Colorado. This rich collection will be 
available for the use of scholars by March, 1940, in the new library of the 
university. 

Announcement has been made of the establishment of a quarterly 
periodical entitled Journal of the History of Ideas, to be devoted to intellec- 
tual history with special emphasis ‘on the interrelations of philosophy, litera- 

_ture, the arts, the natural and social sciences, religion, and political and 
social movements. The journal is to be edited by Professor Arthur O. . 
Lovejoy (Johns Hopkins) in association with Professors Crane Brinton 
(Harvard), Gilbert Chinard (Princeton), Morris R. Cohen (Chicago), . 
Francis W. Coker (Yale), Richard P. McKeon (Chicago), Marjorie- H. 
Nicolson (Smith College), J. H. Randall, jr. (Columbia), J. Salwyn 
Schapiro (City College, New York), and Louis_B. Wright (Huntington 
Library). Each number will contain 128 pages of articles, reviews, etc. 

` Advance subscriptions will expedite the issuance of the first number of 
Volume I by January, 1940. Subscription rates (domestic): $4 for one 
year, $7 for two years, $ro for three years, $1.25 for a single issue; foreign 
rates: $4.50 for one year, $1.50 for a single issue. All communications 
should be addressed to the managing editor, Philip P. Wiener, City College, 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street; New York City. 


The Mississippi Valley Press, recently organized in Oxford, Ohio, plans 
to publish books, pertaining to the cultural and political history of the 
United States. It has issued two volumes in a Men of America Series— 
William Salter, Western Torchbearer by Philip D. Jordan and Thomas 
Riley Marshall, Hooster Statesman by Charles M. Thomas. 
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‘Three important bcoks in American history have been republished in 
the Facsimile Library, of which Barnes and Noble are exclusive distributors. 
These are The Supreme Court and the Constitution by Charles A. Beard, 
Political Ideas of the American Revolution by Randolph G. Adams, and 
Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 


©- At the request of Dr. Abel Chaneton, president of the Sociedad de his- 
_ toria argentina, permission has been given by both John F. Cady and the 
University of Pennsylvania Press to have the volume entitled Foreign Inter- 
vention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850, translated into Spanish. The 
translation is to be made under the direction of the Argentine Society. 


PERSONAL 


Ernest Alexander Cruikshank died at Ottawa on June 23 at the age of 
eighty-five. Born and reared in the Niagara peninsula, he continued 
throughout his life to be drawn to the history of this region. A soldier 
since 1877 and a brigadier general since 1915, he wrote extensively on early 
Canadian military history and particularly on episodes in the War of 1812. 
His numerous studies on the Niagara campaigns of that war, done with 
soldierly care and precision, are among the more distinctive of his con- 
tributions to Canadian history. In his later years he became increasingly 
absorbed in the story of Loyalist settlements in Ontario. His larger works 
are mostly collections of documents rather than interpretative studies. ~ 
Among these are his nine-volume Documentary History of the Campaigns 
upon the Niagara Frontier; an Inventory, of the Military Documents in the 
Canadian Archives; a History of the Military and Naval Forces of Canada 
to 1784; The Settlement of the United Empire Loyalists on the Upper St. 
Lawrence; the Simcoe Papers in five volumes; and (with A. F. Hunter) 
the Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell in three volumes. His 
period of productive scholarship covered more than half a century. Gen- 
eral Cruikshank was chairman of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
of Canada from the time of its inception in 1922 until his death. 


Percy John King, who died on June 23, was actively interested in 
Catholic educational, social, and historical work. He contributed to the 
publications of the United States Catholic Historical Society, of which he 
was president for many years. 


Sir Henry Stuart-Jones, former vice-chancellor of the University of 
Wales, died on June 29 at the age of seventy-two. A classical scholar in 
the wider sense of the term, he made many contributions to the study of 
Roman history, including The Roman Empire (1908) in the Story of the 
Nations series, Companion to Roman History (1912), and chapters on 
early Rome and the principate of Augustus in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. 

Nathaniel Schmidt, professor emeritus of Semitic languages and of 
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Oriental history at Cornell University, died en June 30. He was ‘born ‘av 


Hudiksvall, Sweden, on May 22, 1862, studied at ‘Stockholm University ` ` 


from 1882 to 1884, at Colgate University from 1884 to 1887, and at the f 
University of Berlin in 1890. He was professor of Semitic languages and ~ 
literatures at Colgate from 1888 to 1896, when he went to Cornell. As one 
of the first exponents of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament in 
America, he suffered for his faith. His knowledge was encyclopedic, and 
his courses covered all the Near Eastern languages, ancient and modern, 
and the histories of an even wider range of countries. He was keenly in- 
terested in every phase of modern religious and social life, and his wide 
learning was shown at its best in a great variety of articles, scientific and 
popular, and in numerous semipopular books. Of these the most important 
are his Prophet of Nazareth, which reached a second edition in 1907, and 
his Ion Khaldun, Historian, Sociologist, and Philosopher (1930). He was 
president of the Society of Biblical Literature, 1914-15, and of the -Améti- 
can Oriental Society, 1931-32. ` 


Harold -William Vazeille Temperley, master of Peterhouse (of which 
he had been a fellow since 1904) and professor of modern history in the 
University of Cambridge, died in Cambridge on July 11 at the age of sixty. 
His health, which had been affected by his experiences at Gallipoli and 
Salonika during the war, had not been good for some years. He was one 
of the ablest and best-known English historians of our time. In the first 
place, he had a long list of excellent books to his credit, among which may 
be mentioned Life of George Canning (1905); Frederick the Great and 
Kaiser Joseph (1915); History of Serbia (1917); Foreign Policy of Canning 
(1925); Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1927), with 
A. J. Grant; England and the Near East: The Crimea (1936), the first of 
three volumes on the period 1827-78; and Foundations of British Foreign 
Policy from Pitt, 1792, to Salisbury, 1902, (1938) and A Century of 
Diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914 (1938), both with L. M. Penson. In 
the second place, Temperley was coeditor; with G. P. Gooch, of British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914 (11 vols.; 1926-38); in 
this task he displayed untiring energy, great common sense, and complete 
disinterestedness—qualities which contributed much to the recognition 
accorded to these volumes as a source for the study of British policy. A 
somewhat similar enterprise was the History of the Peace Conference of > 
Paris (6 vols.; 1920-24), which he edited for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, a work to which many Americans contributed. His last 
editorial work was the planning of the Cambridge Modern History, New _ 
Series, to which he expected to contribute several chapters. Thirdly, Tem- 
perley was for many years a member of the executive committee of the 
International Congress of Historical Studies and its president from 1933 to 
1938; in this capacity he had ample opportunity to display his astonishing 
knowledge of languages and to exercise his-considerable diplomatic talents, 
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“for he was a practical diplomi&tist, having been attached to the British dele- 


gation at the Paris Peace Conference, sent on a mission to Montenegro, and 
a member of the Albarfian Frontier Commission in 1921. Temperley was 
a member of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, a fellow of the 


. British Academy, a corresponding member of numerous Continental acad- 


emies and of the Massachusetts Historical Society; the holder of numerous 
honorary degrees, and the possessor of decorations from Rumania, Poland, 
and Serbia. He was a most agreeable companion and an excellent racon- 
teur. If he was sometimes a sharp critic, he was always dominated by a 
passionate zeal for truth and was never afraid to criticize the action of his 
own. country. His passing will be deeply lamented by historians every- 
where, not least so in the United States, where he had many iriends and 
admirers. 


„On July 18 Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor Emeritus of 
Political Economy at Columbia University, died at the age of seventy-eight. 
His training and career centered at Columbia. He received there his B. A. 


än 1879 and in 1884 the degrees of Ph. D. and LL. B. In addition he studied 


at the universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, Geneva, and at the Ecole des 
Sciences politiques in Paris. Beginning as a prize lecturer in political 
economy in 1885, he served on the Columbia Faculty of Political Science 
the rest of his life. He was trained in the tradition of the orgaric unity of 
the social sciences in terms of historical development as conceived by 
Professor John William Burgess in the establishment of that faculty in 
1880. As a consequence, Professor Seligman’s interest in history was keen 
and fruitful. His doctoral dissertation, Two Chapters on Medieval Guilds, 
was part of a projected study on the social and economic history of Europe. 
The widely read Economic Interpretation of History, while by no means 
Marxian, focused attention on the usefulness of various economic interpreta- 
tions for the student of history. His paper “Robert Owen and the Christian 
Socialists”, appearing in 1886, led the way in the academic world to treat- 
ing radical thinkers of the past in an objective manner. Most cf Professor 
Seligman’s work was in public finance, but many of his monographs in this 
field contain comprehensive historical introductions valuable not only to 
students of the subject and of the history of economic thought but also to 
students of the history of ideas and government policy. His criticisms of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion in 1895 of the unconstitutionality of the 
income tax are still of considerable interest to students of American con- 
stitutional and economic ‘history. Of great value to history anc the allied 


. sciences was his ability as an organizer. In 1885 he, with a iew others, 


founded the American Economic Association to advance the social sciences 
by means of history and statistics rather than speculation. On his shoulders 
fell the responsibility for securing the funds necessary for the preparation 
and publication of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and seeing through 
to completion that monumental enterprise. He performed a notable service 
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in collecting a vast library of rare works which is now the property of 


Columbia University. Containing 32,000 books and bound pamphlets and 
several hundred broadsides and ranging from the fifteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, it is a mine of source material for students of Euro- 
pean and American economic history and economic thought. 


The Archivist of the United States announces the appointment of 
Ralph G. Lounsbury, formerly assistant professor of history at New York 
University, as a consultant in Latin-American affairs in the Division of 
Reference. Raemey A. Burton recently resigned his position in the Division 
of Labor Department Archives. Emmett J. Leahy has returned to duty in 
the Division of Treasury Department Archives from a world tour during 
which he visited eighteen archival agencies, most of them on the European 
continent. 


The following changes are noticed in the headships of departments: 
Atlanta University, Rushton Coulborn; Butler University, Roy M. Robbins 


(also promoted to be professor and appointed head of the division of: 


graduate studies); Michigan State College, M. M. Knappen of the University 


of Chicago; Mount Holyoke College, Viola F. Barnes in succession to: 


N. Neilson, retired; Mount-Union College, William A. Mabry of Duke 
University; Princeton University, Raymond J. Sontag in succession to Dana 


G. Munro, resigned to become director of the School of Public and Inter-’ 


national Affairs; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Robert Meade; Sweet 
Briar College, Dora Neill Raymond. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of 
California (Berkeley), Franklin C. Palm to be professor and Lawrence F. 
Harper to ,be assistant professor; University of California (Los Angeles), 
John W. Caughey to be associate professor; University of Colorado, Fritz L. 
Hoffmann to be assistant professor; Kalamazoo College, Willis Frederick 
Dunbar to be associate professor; North Carolina State College, George 
Bauerlein to be assistant professor; Queens College, Koppel S. Pinson to 
be assistant professor; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Howard Lewis 
Briggs to be adjunct professor. 


The following appointments are noted: Fordham University, Charles 
C. Tansill as professor; George Washington University, Oliver L. Spaulding 
as lecturer on the military history of the United States; College of Idaho, 
James F. Clarke of the Cambridge School of Liberal Arts as professor; 
State University of Iowa, G. P. Cuttino and Goldwin Smith; Mary Wash- 
ington College, Richard H. Bauer of American University as assistant 
professor; Moravian College, Amos A. Ettinger of Lehigh University as 
professor; Mount Holyoke College, Frederick Cramer and Henry Grattan 
of New Jersey College for Women; Pomona College, John H. Gleason of 
Harvard as assistant professor; Queens College, Gaudens Megaro of City 
College, New York, and Hans Baron. 
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The following leaves of absence are noted: Ohio University, A. T. 
Volwiler, for the year,eto carry on research and writing in the Harrison- 
Cleveland period; University of Washington, Henry S. Lucas, for the year, 
to study and travel in Europe on a Belgian American Foundation Fellow- 
ship; Yale University, Stanley M. Pargellis, for the year, to be visiting pro- 
fessor of American history at Scripps College. 


William Scott Ferguson, professor of ancient history at Harvard and 
president of the American Historical Association, has been appointed dean 
of the Harvard faculty of arts and sciences. He will have as assistants 
Paul H. Buck, assistant professor of history, and William C. Graustein. 


Edward A. Whicney, formerly associate professor of history at Harvard 
University, who as one of the Huntington Library Research Fellows for 
1939-40 has been carrying on a study in English religious history of the 
sixteenth century, has accepted an appointment as a member of the per- 
manent research staff at Huntington beginning this October. 


Kenneth Chorley, president of Colonial Williamsburg, announces the 
appointment of a committee of historians to assist in an advisory capacity 
in the historical work of the Department of Research and Record of the 
Restoration. They will participate primarily in connection with the pro- 
jected series of historical and scholarly publications on colonial Virginia 
life which has been undertaken by the department. Invitations to serve on 
this committee have been accepted by Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, 
Charles M. Andrews, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Samuel E. Morison, Virginius 
Dabney, Earl G. Swem, and Richard L. Morton. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
in-aid in the historical field: Mildred Campbell, Vassar College, Colonial 
emigration, 1654-1635; Chester Wells Clark, the European background and 
the causes of the struggle between the French and German nations culmi- 
nating in 1866-71; Dora Mae Clark, Wilson College, the British Treasury 
in the administration of the American colonies in the eighteenth century; 
Joseph Waldo Ellison, Oregon State College, imperialism in Samoa and 
world politics in the Pacific; Grace Fox, the British admiralty on Anglo- 
Japanese policy, 1854-68; Mose Lofley Harvey, Emory University, the eco- 
nomic development of Southern Russia, 1856-1914; Hilmar C. Krueger, 
University of Wisconsin, Genoese commerce in the thirteenth century and 
an analysis of the commercial and business associations employed in this 
commerce; Agnes Mathilde Larson, St. Olaf College, the white pine indus- 
try in the upper Mississippi region; Edmond S. Meany, jr., Hill School, the 
lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest; William Thomas Morgan, In- 
diana University, a political and social history of Great Britain, 1710-16; 
Richard B. Morris, City College, New York, labor relations in America in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; H. G. Plum, State University of 
Iowa, the persistence of the Puritan ideals through the later Stuart period; 
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Maxwell Hicks Savelle, Stanford University, the diplomatic history of 
America, 1713-63; Abbot Emerson Smith, Bard College, indentured servants 
and redemptioners in the American colonies; Norman J. Ware, Wesleyan 
University, a comparative study of labor relations in Great Britain and the 
United States; Vertrees J. Wyckoff, St. John’s College, the economic history 
of Maryland during the seventeenth century. Southern grants-in-aid are: 
Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, University of South Carolina, the Caribbean policy 
of the United States, 1890-1920; Earl F. Cruickshank, Vanderbilt University, 
European imperialism in northwestern Africa from about 1875 to 1895; 
Thomas Payne Govan, University of Chattanooga, the credit system and 
the cotton trade in the Old South; Shelby T. McCloy, Duke University, 


-government assistance in eighteenth century France; Daniel Merritt Robi- 


son, Vanderbilt University, the Whig tradition in the Solid South; Austin L. 
Venable, University of Arkansas, the public career of William Lowndes 
Yancey. A postdoctoral fellowship was awarded to J. E. Wallace Sterling, 
California Institute of Technology, for field experience in London and the 
Fiji Islands in a study of British imperialism. The pre-doctoral field fellow- 
ships-are: Richard M. Carrigan, Princeton University, social and economic 
conditions of South Carolina; Roderic H. Davison, Harvard University, 
westernization of the Ottoman Empire; Harre M. G. Labatt-Simon, Colum- 
bia University, contemporary conditions in Japan and the Far East; Daniel 
Thorner, Columbia University, contemporary imperial administration of 
India. i 
COMMUNICATIONS 


. THe EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


In reviewing my Philip lI in your January issue, Professor Roger B. Merriman 
complains with evident rancor that “Mr. Walsh has a most irritating habit of 
trying to show off his knowledge by, ostentatious efforts to correct mistakes that 
other authors did not make, revealing his own preposterous incompetence in the 
process. On page 332, for example, he takes pride in pointing out that ‘Vesalius 
was not an Italian doctor but a Dutchman’, whereas Vesalius, as a matter of fact, 
was a Belgian, born in Brussels.” This is doubly amusing. “As a matter:of fact” 
the family of Vesalius was Dutch, though he was born in Brussels—their name, 
according to a letter by the gteat anatomist himself, was Wytinck or Witings; they 
originated, he said, in Wesel (near Cleves, now in West Germany, but then 
surely Dutch in population), and changed their name to that of the town, which 
was then Latinized as Vesalius. The point is surely of no great consequence! 
But I am not a little astonished that Mr. Merriman should mention it as one of 
his two examples of my errors of fact “on almost every page”. For this passing 
reference to Vesalius came into my book apropos of one of his own most 
egregious blunders, Surely he owed it to your readers to acknowledge that he 
was one of the authors whose mistakes I pointed out in my work (as he has 
noted the mistakes of others in his). Indéed, my book contains 35 references, some 
complimentary, some quite the reverse, to his Rise of the Spanish Empire, 
Volume IV, but unlike his sweeping and angry criticisms, specific and well 
documented. Commenting on his judgment that “Archbishop Carranza was un- 
justly suspected of Protestant leanings. ... There was not the slightest basis for 
the charge”, I give a list, on page 395, of sixteen false propositions which Pope 
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Gregory XIII imputed to Carranza when he found him guilty of holding 
opinions “similar to thoseyof Luther and Melancthon”. Elsewhere I was obliged 
to notice that Professor Merriman’s knowledge of Cabrera de Cérdoba’s Historia 
de Felipe II (which he had called an “indispensable” contemporary source that 
the serious historian of Philip H “must have constantly by his side”) left some- , 
thing to be desired. I could not help noting that, while Professor Merriman 
denied that Philip II visited his son in prison, his indispensable source, Cabrera, 
asserts that he went twice, and would have gone again but for the advice of the 
boy’s confessor. Nor did my “violently Roman Catholic” attitude, to which Mr. 
Merriman objects, prevent my recording, on the word of Cabrera, that King 
Philip rejoiced much (holgé mucho) when he heard of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 
though Mr. Merriman could find “no contemporary evidence” that Philip laughed 
at an event more useful to him than a victory in the field, however we may 
despise Catherine dé Médicis and her weakling son. I could give other examples, 
but one more must suffice: Vesalius appears on page 332 of my Philip II at the 
end of a demonstration of the surprising quackery of Professor Merriman and 
others who have persisted in assigning the recovery of Don Carlos from his 
illness in 1562 to a trepanning operation by the noted anatomist. I showed, first, 
that Vesalius, though present, did not perform the operation; second, that the 
operation was begun by another surgeon, but left uncompleted, with the skull 
unperforated. I discussed two contemporary accounts referred to by Mr. Merriman 
with lofty disdain in a fcotnote; I showed that one was authentic, the other a 
forgery; that Mr. Merriman could not have read either of them and was, more- 
over, ignorant of the fact that the Catholic Church canonized St. Didacus, the 
Franciscan lay-brother for whose relics he expressed a contempt rooted in ap- 
palling ignorance. In short, I caught Professor Merriman accepting the warmed- 
over opinions of the nineteenth century Forneron in pecterence to contemporary 
evidence of the highest value. 

I can well believe, then, that your reviewer found my book “most irritating”, 
for it exposed the shabby and slipshod and bigoted methods by which he, and 
the whole anti-Catholic historical conspiracy to justify the tragic division of 
Christendom have dealt with Catholic Spain and the Church. It was unethical, 
under the circumstances, for him to review my work without acknowledging 
that his ox was gored; and I appeal from his testimony, both in his review and 
in whatever reply he may see fit to make to this letter, to the court of those 
impartial historians who can and will ascertain, not by taking his word or mine, 
but by checking our references, where the truth lies. I could prove this to the 
hilt but for the limitations you have imposed upon this letter. I invite all who- 
may be interested in the subject to consult my references to Mr. Merriman, listed 
in the index to my work, and then to look up the contemporary sources referred 
to. They will find that I have read these sources, even if he has not. 

Wititiam Tuomas WALSH. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 

The phraseology of the first sentence of the second paragraph of Mr. Walsh’s 
- letter, printed above, will probably seem to many of your readers to render super- 
erogatory any reply; it certainly makes abundantly clear the point of view from 
which he writes, Yet it is perhaps worth while to deal, in some detail, with the 
special points he brings up in order to show the methods by which he arrives at 
what he believes to be the truth. 

In the first place, Mr. Walsh pins far too much faith to Cabrera de Córdoba; 
he “found the leaves of the third volume (of the copy in the Library of Congress) 
still uncut after their fifty-four, years of dignified seclusion” and believed that he 
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had discovered an unimpeachable authority. Now Cabrera began collecting his 
materials during the reign of the Prudent King, but p®obably did not begin the 
composition of his work till after Philip’s death; it is certainly “indispensable” 
and deserves classification as a contemporary authority, but it equally certainly is 
not a “source”, and I never characterized it as such. I stand by my statement that 
“any serious historian of the reign must have it constantly by his side”, and I 
should say the same of John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments for the reign of Mary 
Tudor; but I should never dream of accepting the statements of the first any 
more than I should those of the second, without careful verification elsewhere. 

Mr. Walsh seems to have virtually admitted the truth of my statement that 
Vesalius was a Belgian rather than a Dutchman (save for his incredible dictum 
that Cleves was “then surely Dutch in population”); but the words which I 
selected as one (of many) of “his ostentatious efforts to correct mistakes that 
other authors did not make”, are contained in the first clause of the last sentence 
of the third paragraph of his 332nd page. “Finally, for good measure”, he an- 
nounces, after a series of thrusts at earlier and more competent historians, 
“Vesalius was not an Italian doctor... .” But who ever said he was? Mr. Walsh 
might just as well have boasted that he had discovered that Vesalius was not 
a Chinaman. 

In regard to the death of Don Carlos Mr. Walsh seems to me to have “showed” 
nothing save that he has not read the most recent authorities; excessive faith in’ 
Cabrera’ has, as usual, been his undoing. And I am afraid I do not quite see 
what the fact (of which I was fully aware) that St. Didacus was canonized by 
Sixtus V in 1588, twenty years after Don Carlos’s death, has to do with the matter. 

I also fear that I am unable to alter my opinion that “there was not the 
slightest basis for the charge” of Protestant leanings against Carranza, because of 
the list of “sixteen false propositions” which Gregory XIII imputed to him. 
Those “sixteen false propositions”, as everyone who has read up the casé well 
knows, were “nothing but a peg on which to hang a sentence” which Gregory 

gave, with the utmost reluctance, as the sole method of terminating an undignified 
` quarrel between the papacy and the Spanish Inquisition which had dragged on, 
intermittently, for nearly twenty years, But even if all this were not true, I could 
not accept Gregory’s “sixteen false propositions” as conclusive evidence of 
Carranza’s heretical leanings, any more than I could accept the decrees and 
prohibitions of Paul V and Urban VIII, and of the Inquisition and Index against 
Galileo, as proof that the earth is the center of the universe, and that the sun 
‘revolves around it. 

One more point—infinitesimally small to be sure—but illustrative of Mr. - 
Walsh’s gross carelessness in the use of words. On page 297 of my fourth volume 
I state that “Philip is reported” on the authority of Froude “to have laughed 
when he heard the news” of the Saint Bartholomew, but that I could “find no 
contemporary evidence to prove it.” To this Mr. Walsh replies, on the authority 
again of Cabrera (and he could have got far better evidence if he had read the 
article referred to in my footnote), that the king rejoiced (holgé mucho) when 
he got word of the massacre, and accepts that as contemporary evidence that he 
“laughed”. Now I never denied that the king rejoiced on this occasion; he 
would not have been human if he had not; but I still maintain that there is not 
the slightest evidence that he laughed; to have done so would have been utterly 
foreign to his nature. Laughing and rejoicing are not identical. There are many 
things—like the recovery of a parent or child from a dangerous illness—at which 
we rejoice but do not laugh; there are others—like Mr. Walsh’s historical efforts— 
at which we laugh but cannot rejoice. 


E Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 
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Tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HistoricAL REVIEW: 7 

On page 683 of the Aferican Historical Review for April, 1939, there appears 
a review by M. I. Finkelstein of Professor Macurdy’s Vassal-Queens and Some 
Contemporary Women in the Roman Empire. This work, a sequel to the author's 
Hellenistic Queens, brings together the available evidence bearing on the careers 
of about twenty-five royal women, important, as the preface clearly points out, 
because of the light that they throw on “the phenomenon of the power and 
influence still exercised by women after the downfall of the Hellenistic kingdoms”. 
For a study of this sort, 148 pages do not appear to constitute a volume of 
excessive length. 

Iam writing to you not simply to point out that the reviewer is ill-natured— 
_ that is his own business—but that he makes a serious charge when he accuses 
- the author of “racialism . . . particularly unfortunate at the present time.” Any- 
one who knows Professor Macurdy even slightly can tell the reviewer how free 
she is of any prejudice of that sort, and Mr. Finkelstein is going very far indeed 
when he bases such a charge on a casual reference which she makes to Cleopatra’s 
Macedonian blood. i , 

“Racialism” is indeed unfortunate at any time. So is the kind of irresponsible 
accusation here made by Mr. Finkelstein. In the interests of truth and the author’s 
good name, I ask you to print this letter in your journal. ` 

H. N. MacCracken. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Hisroricat Review: 

Frankly, I do not think that Professor Macurdy’s book merits further discus- 
sion in the American Historical Review, but President MacCracken has raised 
one issue which does. When I commented on Professor Macurdy’s racism, I was 
not interested in her personal views or prejudices (and I am quite willing to 
believe that she is free from “racial” prejudice) but in a tendency among his- 
torians of which her book is symptomatic. Ancient historians in particular reveal 
a tendency to make thoroughly unscientific use of the term “race” and to offer 
“racial” explanations of historical phenomena. By so doing they are playing 
directly into the hands of Nazi propagandists, for the endless succession of 
“casual” references like Professor Macurdy’s helps to prepare the ground for 
acceptance of Nordicism, Aryanism, etc. Only last month a vicious attack on 
the alien in' America by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
used the argument that it was “race mixture” which destroyed the civilizations 
of Greece and Rome. Where did they discover this argument? In the writings 
of well-meaning historians who are themselves free from “any prejudice of 
that sort”. s 

I should like to emphasize that my pcint rests not only on political grounds 
but also on the strongest scientific bases. Last year the American Anthropological 
Association unanimously passed a resolution which stated: “Race involves the 
inheritance of similar physical variations by large groups of mankind, but its 
psychological and cultural connotations, if they exist, have not been ascertained 
by science.” Historians have no more right to cast such conclusions aside than 
they have to ignore the pertinent findings of geology or chemistry. 

It is regrettable that the issue has became personalized in this case. I should 
like to repeat that I intended no reflection on Professor Macurdy’s good name. 
My one concern is in tke elimination of an unscientific view which has such 
frightful implications in our contemporary world. 

M. I. FINKELSTEIN. 
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POLIS AND IDIA IN PERICLEAN ATHENS 


Tue RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC SERVICE AND PRIVATE Activiriss* 


Barea ascribed ` the ‘triumphs of Periclean Athens to the 
wholeheartedness with which its citizens responded to the calls of 
their country: rich and poor alike held their lives and property not as 
their own but in trust for the state, which in turn was simply the reflex 

.of their will. Their will to serve was steeled in the fire of devotion to 
their fatherland. All classes and ages alike were lovers of the “divine 
city”. The warriors of Marathon and their children and their children’s 
children were great because they willed strongly and unquestioningly 
to do great things. 

Viewing the achievements of imperial Athens in the longer retfo- 
spect of our own time and, accordingly, subordinating exploits in war 
on sea and land to the more enduring achievements in art, letters, and 
ideas, modern historians, while accepting gratefully Demosthenes’s 
testimony as to the marvelous spirit of self-sacrifice of his ancestors, are 
compelled to probe more deeply and to widen their field of vision. The 
moment they bring Sparta into the picture the inadequacy of Demos- 
thenes’s ideology becomes apparent. The Spartans displayed an even 
stronger and more universal readiness to devote themselves to the com- 
monwealth than did the Athenians, yet they have nothing to show for 
it remotely comparable to the contribution of Athens to the world’s 
culture. 

Under the guidance of scholars like Grote, Wilamowitz, Beloch, 
Meyer, De Sanctis, and Jaeger, we have come to see what Athens owed 
to its great statesmen—to Solon thanks to whom it lacked helots, to 
Cleisthenes thanks to whom it lacked perioeci, to Themistocles but for 
whom it might have perished in its youth, to Pericles but for whom it 
might have disintegrated prematurely; what it owed to its aristocratic 
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tradition, which, divorced from blood, provided an ideal of personal 
culture for the many gnd, as interpreted by great poet-teachers who 
lived imaginatively in the heroic age, realistically each in his own time 
(Homer, Solon, Aeschylus, Sophocles), elevated the mind of the nation 
and gave vitality and intellectual substance to religious problems, prac- 
tices, and beliefs; what it owed to dominion of the seas and empire, in 
stimulus to “enterprises of great pitch and moment”, in multiplication 
of contacts with men of other lands and cultures, in increase of revenue, 
goods, and man power; and finally what it owed to the completeness of 
its democracy. For five generations, despite temporary reactions, Athens 
followed a political course which led to democracy. The equality of all 
the freeborn natives of Attica under the law was recognized early, but 
a long time elapsed before its implications were fully perceived. After 
partial removals, successively made, of checks on the popular power, the 
capacity of citizens for self-government was periodically appraised. The 
broadening of civic privileges and civic responsibilities, of political edu- 
cation and political activity, went hand in hand. By positive legislation 
the state was reordered to enable the demos to act effectively. It divested 
itself of purely local affairs by transferring them to municipalities organ- 
ized for the purpose, and it applied the representative idea to link out- 
lying and urban populations in a central bicameral deliberative body. 
The idea that one citizen was as much entitled as another to serve the 
state administratively became established, and in elections by lot and 
rotations in office it found powerful sanctions; but economic and geo- 
graphical disabilities impaired its full realization until Pericles crowned 
the democratic structure by establishing state indemnities for all kinds 
of public service, excepting only attendance at the meetings of the ec- 
clesia and the tenure of military commands. Thereafter every mature 
citizen, poor or rich, urbanite or countryman, could, if he wished, take 
his turn in judicial, political, and religious administration. 

The age of Pericles was an age of idealization, of the state by 
Thucydides, of its citizens by Pericles, of humanity in the heroic char- 
acters of Sophocles, and of the human frame and features in the sculp- 
tures of Phidias. As we know, idealization may be revolt against dis- 

_tressful realities; and there were distressful realities in Athens: men 
were as violent in their hates as in their loves; in war they sometimes 
executed the innocent to intimidate others; with a Thersites for every 
Odysseus they resorted to vilification as an addition to, or a substitute 
for, argument; they laughed at obscenity, and their gods and goddesses 
laughed with them; they refrained from assassination, but they despoiled 
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one another of life and property in the courts; they loved liberty for 
themselves, but they denied it to their subject-allies; they were the 
schoolmasters of Hellas, but they taught with a rod of iron. Yet for all 
this, idealization was in Athens rather a reflex of realities than a reaction 
against them. The typical citizen was a man of many qualities, “capable 
of adapting himself”, as Pericles said, “to the most varied forms of action 
with the utmost of versatility and grace”: he had to be a soldier or a 
sailor and not in name only; he had to be a politician—even Socrates, 
who eschewed politics, did not escape being a councilor; he had to be 
conversant with the laws since every man had to press or defend his 
own case in court, and in Athens suits flew like hailstones in a storm; 
he had to be a competent public speaker if he wanted to amount to any- 
thing; he had to know the content and style of the great dramas not 
merely because they were addressed to him but because he was the judge 
of their merits and a participant in their production. Of the Spartans it 
may be said: “Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die.” The 
Athenians prefaced their every important action by collective discussion, 
and, according to Thucydides, “knowing, not that words and deeds go 
ill together, but that acts are foredoomed to failure when undertaken 
undiscussed”, they put their lives in jeopardy with minds clear as well 
as unified.? 

Their city-state (polis) was an all-inclusive society. It was at once a 
state, a club (for men), and a church—with many cults and much 
diversified ritual but no clergy (in our sense) and no creed. All that 
pertained to the polis was politics; and itis in this comprehensive sense 
that this term and its derivative, political, are regularly used’in this ad- 
dress. Contrasted with politics were idia, the. private concerns of the 
individual. Included in these was household management (economics) 
—a tiny acorn from which has sprung a mighty oak. It was a common- 
place at this time that when the polis was prosperous the individual 
citizen prospered also, and that when it suffered disaster he was ruined. 
A man’s first economic duty was, therefore, to work for the well-being 
of his polis. There can be no gainsaying the fact that Athens expected its 
citizens to do their primary duty. They were summoned to general as- 
sembly weekly; one seventh of them were enrolled as jurors and allotted 
daily for service as required; they were drafted for the army and the 
fleet—a goodly number regularly to man the garrisons and patrol squad- 
ron, entire age-classes, even all age-classes, as military operations, which 
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were conducted for two out of every three years of Pericles’s regime, de- 
manded; each of thegr70 Attic municipalities (demes) furnished, an- 
nually as the lot determined, besides two or three local officials, its nu- 
merical proportion of the members of the Council of Five Hundred, 
which sat in the capital daily; and each of the ten tribes furnišhed, be- 
sides three tribal officials, its quota to the scores of boards of ten, which 
were filled by annual allotment for national administration. There were 
as many national holydays as there were days of.assembly, and, apart 
from these occasions of general thanksgiving, or propitiation, and diver- 
sion (“relaxations for our weary spirits”, Pericles called them), every 
municipality had its local fetes, and numerous kin-groups with member- 
ship widely scattered throughout Attica united on specified days for 
worship and conviviality. One of the gene, of which there were at least 
fifty, had on its annual calendar eight days for reunion and sacrifice. 
Add together services, men, and days, and you can gauge the impact of 
politics on zdia in Athens. 

All this has been said to enable me to ask the question with which 
this address is primarily concerned: What scope was left for idia? A 
citizen’s idia embraced two spheres. In the first sphere we may place 
his personal conduct, which was largely his own affair, regulated mainly 
by a singularly tolerant public opinion; his private thoughts and feelings, 
which he might express freely in speech, in verse, in clay, bronze, or 
‘marble; and his zechne or profession, as to which he had freedom of 
choice and use, as had his children, whose education was wholly his 
responsibility. In virtue of these liberties each citizen in Athens was 
said “to live as he himself wished”. In them were rooted the independ- 
ence, diversity, and originality of Athenian culture. 

Periclean Athens was emphatically not a totalitarian state. It is the 
essence of its greatness that it harmonized the self-abnegation judged 
necessary for political effectiveness with freedom of the human spirit. 

In the second sphere of dia belongs household management, a name 
which had once been properly descriptive, but which in the fifth century 
remained current notwithstanding that in “houses”, enlarged by addi- 
tional workbenches into factories (ergasteria), articles were produced 
for consumption not in the household alone, or even in Athens and 
Attica alone, but in all parts of the Mediterranean world. Nonetheless 
economics, as then conceived—as it was conceived by Aristotle—was not 
political economy. Despite the singular responsiveness of its government 
to public opinion, the state did little to promote the material welfare of 
its citizens. It never sought to reserve the home market to its farmers or 
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industrialists by protective tariffs. It did riot subsidize Athenian ship- 
ping. No restrictions were placed on the slave tgade. It imposed Attic 
currency, weights, and measures on its subject allies, but in doing so it 
acted in the interest of international commerce whether this was trans- 
acted by citizens or noncitizens. It did take measures to assure the ar- 
rival in the Peiraeus of public necessities, chiefly foodstuffs, shipbuilding 
materials, and metals, but it did not care who brought them; and, in 
fact, resident aliens (metics) and foreigners carried on much of the 
foreign trade of Athens. Athens practiced laissez-faire in the economic 
sphere. Even her commercial treaties were concerned not with goods 
and their exchange but with the laws and procedure by which the 
rights and claims of traders were defined and settled. The citizens 
might be an aggregate of businessmen, as are the members of a modern 
club or congregation, yet, as this analogy shows, the political authorities 
could function unconcerned with the economic efforts and ambitions . 
of individuals. 

It would be absurd to suggest that the Athenians individually were 
indifferent to business, for there is ample evidence that, unlike the 
Spartans, they were employed generally in gainful occupations. They 
had a statute penalizing idleness. “The Athenians”, says Thucydides, 
“are engaged simultaneously in private and public activities while those 
who give attention chiefly to business have no lack of insight into public 
affairs. ... Men who devote themselves exclusively to business are re- 
garded not as staid and solid burgers but as useless members of society.” 
Pericles obtained full liberty for his political career by making no effort 
to increase his inherited wealth, and Socrates, who inherited little, 
neglected his profession in the interest of his philosophic mission; but 
neither was in this respect a representative Athenian. 

As farmers, traders, seamen, contractors, manufacturers, artisans, 
laborers, the Athenians had to work for their living, but they took an 
amount of time off for public service and, we may add, for talk, sport, 
and conviviality, which would have wrecked our economic systems. 
Yet, though they lived in a poor country, inadequately watered, criss- 
crossed with mountains, redeemed only by a superb harbor and by de- 
posits of pottery clay, marble, and silver, they were reputed a rich and 
prosperous nation. 

The conflict between economics and politics so apparent to us seems 
not to have presented a problem either to them and their contemporaries 
or to the next generations of Greeks. The chances are, therefore, that its 
solution is to be sought in conditions of work and living which we do 
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not share with them. We therefore proceed to follow this line of inquiry. 
They had among their workers resident aliens, but so have we. We, 
accordingly, pass the metics by. Theirs, however, was a slave society; 
ours is not. Here is a differential which demands attention. It would, 
I think, haye sufficed to solve the problem for men who thought like 
John C. Calhoun. Calhoun ignored the poor whites when he contended 
that slavery was “the best guarantee of equality among the whites”— 
“the most safe and stable basis for free institutions in the world”. In 
Periclean Athens the poor man was not a “poor white”, and he could 
not be, and was not, ignored by anybody. A large proportion, probably 
a majority, of citizens, were nonslaveholders. There were few, if any, 
plantations in Athens. The Attic farms were normally small holdings, 
tao small to need or permit slave labor. There Adam delved and Eve 
span, and Adam was an Athenian citizen. He lived, be it observed, not 
isolated on his land but in Athens itself or in one of the numerous towns 
or villages of Attica, engrossed in the great society; and when he ap- 
peared on the Pnyx he was the shrewd, enterprising, fearless Dikaiopolis 
who plays the leading role in Aristophanes’s Acharnians. His fellow 
worker in trade and industry, and especially the manual laborer, was 
more vulnerable to slave competition than he was, but the evidence is 
that he too held his own, probably because of the truth of the Homeric 
maxim that “the day of slavery takes from a man the half of his virtue”. 
In Athens political equality was maintained despite slavery. The poor 
were neither socially outcast, politically dumb, nor mentally inert. They 
got their higher education fundamentally in the service of the state. In 
this great school for adults all citizens were students, and all students 
were holders of fellcwships. They received from the state the where- 
withal to meet their expenses and actualize their constitutional rights; 
but what of their loss in productive work in shop, factory, shipping, and > 
agriculture? f 
It may be said that slaves made good this loss, to the profit of their 
owners; but they could make it good only in the areas of activity in 
which they were engaged. The strongholds of slave labor in Attica 
were first, domestic service, where slaves added to the amenities of life 
of the well-to-do; second, industry, particularly those industries like the 
manufacture of pottery, arms, and furniture, where the demand was so 
steady that the proprietors did not have to carry slaves during long 
periods of unemployment; and third, mining, where, as in large slave- 
manned industrial establishments, hard, uninterrupted labor was essen- 
tial. In other words, slave labor in Attica was fitted into an economy 
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which it did not dominate. It was rather supplementary to than severely 
competitive with free labor, and its bearing ongour problem is that it 
staffed the menial and other liberty and leisure destroying services which 
citizens could not perform well or at all because of their political en- 
gagements. 

Land and climate condition the ways of life of a people. They create 
a mold in which operations, particularly agricultural operations, are set, ` 
and once set, they seem to be as immutable as nature itself. The wine- 
skins, Aristophanes’s wineskins, really goatskins turned inside out, their 
hairy inner surfaces smeared with pine resin—these same wineskins, en- 
countered in two-wheeled rustic carts on Greek roads today, are a sym- 
bol of the persistence throughout ages in Attica of agricultural tech- 
niques. Land and climate prescribe one regimen to the Attic farmer, 
ancient and modern, and a very different regimen to the New England 
farmer; and a comparison of the two will help to explain why the politi- 
cal distractions of the Attic countryman in ancient times were com- 
patible with the work of the Athenian and would be incompatible with 
the work of the New Englander. The length and severity of our 
winters, the almost complete absence of precipitation during the Attic 
summer, and the paucity of cloudless days in the one case and: the ° 
paucity of cloudy days in the other are perhaps the most agriculturally 
significant climatic differences. 

An Attic panspermia, offering of all fruits, consisted of barley meal, — 
olive oil, wine, honey, and cheese. Attic husbandry included beekeeping 
and herding, but its three staples were grain (mostly barley), wine, and 
olive oil. Hetding was conditioned by the climate, which made stabling, 
and hence haymaking, superfluous, and by grazing which was suitable 
for goats and sheep but not for cows and horses. Since the flocks roamed 
the uncultivable mountain sides, they were unproductive of usable 
manure. The Attic husbandman was, accordingly, free from many of 
the tasks which beset and confine the New England farmer—the hand- 
ling and hauling of manure, the raising and storage of fodder, and what 
Oliver Herford calls “chambermaiding the barnyard stock”. To make 
good his shortage of fertilizers the grain farmer had to let his land lie 
fallow in alternate years, thus reducing his area of tillage by fifty per 
cent. He had really only two periods when he could work. In October- 
November after the autumnal rains had softened the parched earth, 
when he plowed or hoed and sowed, and at harvest time in May-June, 
when he plied the sickle, bound the sheaves, hauled them to the wind- 
swept stone-paved threshing floor, winnowed the grain, and carried it to 
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bins in his house in town or village. His farm ordinarily comprised a 


vineyard and an olive grove, and his long vacations in winter and sum- 
mer were shortened by their exigencies. September was the month for 
the vintage and November the month for picking the olives. In March 
he sheared his sheep, when he had any, and then too he pruned his vines. 
But even so, he had little imperative to do for six months (April, July, 

` August, December, January, February) of every twelve, and, what is 
equally important for our problem, he was not rushed in summer by 
threat of bad weather or tied to his homestead in winter by ministering 
to the needs of livestock. 

Attic farming was thus a seasonal occupation. So was seafaring. For 

four months of the year (November to March) the risks of navigation 

. were so great that the Athenians let the sea alone. Then the ships— 
merchant vessels, fishing boats, and triremes—were docked, and their 
crews were free to join in the life and activities of the community. War, 
too, one of the most exigent forms of public service, was in large measure 
a seasonal occupation. Campaigning on land, a farmer’s obligation pri- 
marily, was adjusted nicely to the summer periods of agricultural in- 
activity; but naval operations, a more recent development which in- . 
volved particularly the seafaring population, had to fall in the navigating 
season when the rowers might have been gainfully employed. 

Work in trade and industry was not seasonal. The shopkeeper had 

„to be at his counter at all times since buyers might arrive at any time, 
and, since buying was a matter of bargaining and the price of an article 
was, within limits, what the vendor could get for it, he had to spend 
much time in chaffering. Success in selling advantageously required 
knowledge of costs, tact in handling customers, and quick wits—in 
short vending was an art which yielded best returns when the proprietor 
was his own clerk. There was an intimate connection in ancient Athens ° 
between selling and making, and the maker of vases, kettles, and shoes 
was often their seller, and industry and trade in specific commodities 
were regularly concentrated in special quarters, squares, or streets. 
Articles of industry were all handmade; hence the man who worked 
by himself was at little or no disadvantage compared to the man who 
worked in association with others. His tools were more like a carpen- 
ter’s or plumber’s kit than the machinery of a modern factory. His in- 
vestment in capital was small. Expansion might occur through the en- 
trance of new men into the craft, through the retention of apprentices as 
partners, or by the purchase of slaves. Day labor was furnished by citi- 
zens, metics, and slaves, who, for example, participated in building the 
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; ; 
Erechtheion in 409 B.C. in the numbers respectively of 27, 40, and 15. 
Then contractor, foreman, and workman, citigen, metic, and slave 
worked side by side and for the same pay. 

In summary, we may say that to understand trade and industry in 
Periclean Athens we must think away the effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution and modern capitalism. Appreciating this differential for our 
immediate purpose, we perceive that the Athenian shopkeeper, manu- 
facturer, and laborer, unlike the personnel of merchandising and in- 
dustry- today, was commonly his own master and hence was able, if he 
chose, to respond to the demands of the state, time and energy consum- - 
ing though they were, without doing irreparable damage to business. 
An economic society of small entrepreneurs, operating individually and 
collectively with a negligible overhead, could sustain suspensions ọf 
work which another, dominated by great corporations and companies 
with vast plants, huge stock, planned deliveries, and large aggregates of 
employees bound in a salary-wage nexus, could not. Nonetheless, the 
Athenian traders and artisans were so continuously absorbed in their 
work and in increasing their profits that they frequently forewent their 
political opportunities. On the occasion of meetings of the general as- 
sembly officials rounded the rabble in the market place into the Pnyx 
by means of a rope dripping with red ochre, but this device has sense 
only as an accelerator of the tardy. The shopkeeper and the artisan 
could easily dodge into their places of business if they were so minded. 
In fact, their class fell behind the rest so markedly in political education, 
a by-product of public service, that it could be and was seriously main- 
tained (mainly by oligarchs and oligarchic political philosophers) that 
it ought not to have the citizenship at all; and to it particularly was ap- 
plied the opprobrious epithet Janausoi, in undergraduate parlance, 
“greasy grinds”. 

Athenian economy, thus conditioned by slavery, land, and climate 
and by contemporary practices in making and exchanging goods, was 
flexible enough to bear the brunt of a polity in which each and every 
citizen was expected to be-an active partner. It seems to me that in his 
time and circumstance the ordinary Athenian was not a bad business- 
man: he tilled land which is uncultivated today, and without his in- 
telligent effort Athens could not have become, as it did, the chief em- 
porium of the Eastern Mediterranean; but his whole heart was not in 
money-making; and when he acquired wealth, the social climate in 
which he lived favored his spending it “not”, to quote Thucydides, “for 
ostentation but where there was real need for it”. Love of honor was a 
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stronger motive than love of ease and luxury. “For the love of honor 
alone”, to quote Thugydides again, “is not staled by age, and it is by 
honor, not as some say, by gold, that the helpless end of life is cheered.” 
There were many ways of attaining high distinction in Athens, but they 
led not through the market place but through the arenas of civic and 
military struggle. Periclean Athens equipped what we may call the 
citizens’ religious-social-political club with structures of great solidity 
and beauty but left, it seems, the residential districts of the city as they 
had been—as they arose higgledy-piggledy on the ashes of the Persian 
. conflagration. Politics not only diminished economic effort; its ideal of 
equality encouraged simplicity of dress, table, and housing. Judged 
not by contemporary but by Hellenistic, Roman, or modern standards, 
the Periclean Athenians produced a low material civilization. But the 
way in which “their story is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives on fer away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men’s lives” is (to complete a quotation from Thucydides 
by another from F. C. Burkitt) “a protest against the modern view that 
` the really important thing is to be comfortable”. . 
W. S. Fercuson. 
Harvard University. 


SUMMONING AND DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT, 1603-25 


Tue Councit’s ADVICE to James I* 


ParuiaMENT in the early Stuart period was an established institution, 
and its right to participate in the counsels of the nation was an ac- 
cepted fact. For the crown to interrupt its proceedings by abrupt dis- 
solutions or to allow long periods to elapse without calling it into ex- 
istence was a confession that things were amiss and an invitation to 
popular discontent. The hostility between king and parliament which 
broke out with sudden sharpness under James and reached a high 
pitch of intensity in the early years of the reign of Charles produced 
angry dissolutions and long interparliamentary periods. The resulting 
loss of popularity was so great that Clarendon could find no more prob- 
able cause of the civil wars than the “unseasonable, unskillful, and 
precipitate dissolution of parliaments”. As early as 1613 Bacon warned 
the king: “I, for my part, think it a thing inestimable to your Majesty’s 
safety and service, that you once part with your Parliament with love 
and reverence.” ? So large do these dissolutions bulk in the thought of 
the time that it is worth while to consider more closely than has been 
done hitherto the responsibility for them and the nature of the advice 
offered to the crown upon summoning and dissolving parliament? 

The obvious adviser of the crown in these matters was the privy 
council. Its advice to James was sound. Its judgment was surprisingly 
constant that parliaments were essential and must be conciliated, sum- 
moned frequently,.and not dissolved in anger. The council was thus 
a sane and moderating influence in the relations of crown and parlia- 
ment. Most unfortunately James surrounded himself with individuals 
who counseled quite differently, and he allowed their whispered in- 
sinuations to outweigh the advice of his councilors. His petulant 

1 Most of the material in this article was collected while the author was a fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council, to which he wishes to express his indebtedness. 

? Edward, Earl of Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, ed. by W. Dunn Macray (6 
vols., Oxford, 1888), I, 5; James Spedding, Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (London, 
1861-74), IV, 371. See also John Hacket, 4 Memorial of John Williams (2 pts. in 1 vol., 
London, 1693), I, 48, 81. 

3 The subject is treated by S. R. Gardiner in scattered paragraphs of his History of 


England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, which formed 
a starting point for this inquiry. Citations refer to the 1883-84 edition. 
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irascibility in dealing with the commons could easily be goaded into 
acts of violence and jolly; and decisions concerning parliament, which 
were questions of high policy, easily became the subject of intrigue and 
bedchamber influence. As the reign advanced, the opinion of the 
council carried less and less weight; its independence was crushed; and 
personal government by the king and Buckingham took the place’ of 
government by the advice of a council. The council’s decreasing in- 
fluence over parliamentary affairs is but a measure of its decline as an 
instrument of government. . 

For the first few years of the reign James left parliamentary affairs 
pretty much in the hands of the council, or rather in the hands of 
his chief councilor, Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury. Salisbury’s position 
sesembled that of a prime minister, responsible alike for administration 
and legislation; and other councilors followed his lead. He largely de- 
termined prorogations and adjournments during James’s first parlia- 
ment, which continued in five sessions from 1604 to 1611. He consulted 
with the king and with his more important colleagues and laid his 
plans before the council, seeking its advice. At times the king consulted 
directly with the council. In the summer of 1604 James jotted down a 
memorandum before a meeting of the council: “Whether the Parlia- 
ment shall hold at the prefixed time or not and all the considerations on 
both sides to be well weighed.” * But probably a much truer picture is 
obtained when Salisbury in the.summer of 1605 assumed responsibility 
for a short prorogation. He consulted with Ellesmere, the chancellor, 
and Dorset, the treasurer, who agreed that the step was a wise one. 
Salisbury then wrote the council: “Having fallen into consideration 
what causes are like to come in question this parliament on the King’s 
behalf, and with what mind it is like the house will come prepared, I 
have presumed to move his Majesty, wherein’ divers of my Lords have 
joined with me, to be pleased to give the same some prorogation.” 
Salisbury explained his reasons and asked the council’s approbation; 
but it was approbation of a step already taken. 


4 Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury preserved at Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, XVI, ed. by M. S. Giuseppi (London, 1933), 398. 

5 Ellesmere to Salisbury, July 30, Aug. 1, 1605 (two letters), Hatfield House MSS., 
Public Record Office; Salisbury to the council, 1605, Cal. MSS., Hatfield House, XVI, 425. 
The gunpowder plot caused a further prorogation from November to January, but James 
wrote Salisbury to take “‘care that all things may be so used as the parliament may receive 
no new prorogation” (Salisbury to Mr. Faunt, Dec. 4, 1605, Hatfield House MSS.). Ad- 
journments were also in Salisbury’s hands. In the autumn of 1610, when James was away 
from London, Salisbury was given an undated warrant to the speaker to adjourn the 
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Salisbury did not relish meetings of the commons. He hoped the 
session of 1606 would conclude sufficient busingss “to deferr any of 
those assemblies for some good space”. There was no session between 
1607 and 1610. But as 1610 approached, when the subsidies voted in 
1606 would all have been collected, Salisbury urged upon James the 
necessity of another meeting of the commons. He wrote the king a 
long memorial, basing his argument largely upon the financial needs of 
the crown. He made the interesting point that a sovereign should not 
stretch his prerogative too far in forcing money from his subjects, as in 
the impositions of 1608. It was now time, he argued, to seek revenue 
through the ordinary means of a parliamentary grant.’ 

Salisbury and the council Jost control of parliamentary policy in the 
autumn ‘of 1610. James’s irritation with the commons had been rising 
steadily since the beginning of the session, and by December he was 
determined to dissolve whether the council approved or not. About the 
middle of November, after the Great Contract had been abandoned as 
hopeless, the council had debated a dissolution, but no resolution had 
been taken, Salisbury counseling patience. Soon afterwards James left 
London for Royston, where he remained during the rest of the session. 
He grew more and more angry at every report.of the doings of the 
commons. Lake wrote Salisbury on November 25: “His Highness 
wisheth your Lordship to call to mind that he hath now had patience 
with this assembly these seven years, and from them received more 
disgraces, censures, and ignomies, than ever Prince did endure. He 
followeth your Lordships’s advices in having patience, hoping for bet- 
ter issue. He cannot have asinine patience, he is not made of that metal 
that is ever to be held in suspence and to receive nothing but stripes, 
neither doth he conceive that your Lordships are so insensible of those 








house (Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1610, State Papers, Domestic, 14/58: 31, P. R. O.). In 
March, 1607, Salisbury, not wishing to use the king’s name, forced an adjournment by 
instructing the speaker to exaggerate a slight illness and remain away from parliament for 
ten days (ibid., 14/26: 91). l 

8 Salisbury to Cornwallis, Sept. 12, 1605, in Ralph Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of 
State in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I (3 vols., London, 1725), H, 132. 
Salisbury, however, did not wish to dissolve. It was good tactics not to do so. A member of 
the commons named Tate wrote in Elizabeth’s reign that “to have a Parliament least offen- 
sive” it.was best “to hold it upon Prorogation, without dissolution”. An election was costly 
in new fees and wasted time in formalities at the first of the session. Moreover, “new men 

, are commonlie most Adventerous, and canne be gladdest of longe Parlearmentes to 
learne and see fashions where the olde contineurers have amonge other thinges learned 
more advisedness”. British Museum, Harleian MSS., 253, f. 32. 

T British Museum, Additional MSS., 22591, ff. 191-213. 
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indignities, as that you can advise any longer endurance.” ® A few days 
later James wrote moge savagely that “no house save the house of Hell” 
could have treated him as the commons had been doing® 

Salisbury, meanwhile, sometimes acting alone, often consulting the 
council, struggled to extract some equitable compromise from the 
commons, to moderate the rash and headstrong attitude of James, above 
all to compose the bitterness on both sides and to prevent a rupture. 
When a forlorn hope arose of an agreement on one portion of the Con- 
tract, Lake was sent posthaste to the king with proposals. But James re- 
ceived them very coldly. “He must deal warily”, he said, “with a multi- 
tude from whom he had received so little comfort.” He set his price very 
high and suggested a peremptory message to inform the commons that 
they were about to be dissolved and that he must know their terms in 
more detail. Salisbury managed to evade this highly impolitic sug- 
gestion. Both Lake and Salisbury protested against James’s wish to 
try conclusions with the commons by forcing a vote on supply whether 
or not it had any hope of success, and Lake persuaded James to send his 
proposal to Salisbury as a suggestion and not as a command. Salisbury 
adjourned parliament for five days (November 24 to 29) to prevent 
angry speeches that would exacerbate feeling and advised a further ad- 
journment from November 29 in order that the commons might have 
time for reflection and “his Majesties Party” might “deal every man 
with his friend and ecquaintance of the House, to work them to some 
better Reason” t? But James ordered a prorogation for a month or 
more, the date to be fixed by the council. This ended any immediate 
hope of compromise and looked directly towards a dissolution. 

During the last week in November, when the issue hung in the 
balance, councilors urged James to come to London for a consultation 
on parliamentary affairs. But James saw no necessity for a meeting 
unless he could be certain that matters in parliament would mend, and 
he asked what assurances Salisbury could give. Otherwise a consulta- 
tion would merely impose unpleasant journeyings and “vexation of 

8 St. P., Domestic, 14/58: 35. This letter, though written to Salisbury, was really ad- 
dressed to the council. The same is true of other letters from James. Lake was the king’s 


secretary of the Latin tongue and often wrote letters for him. He was not a councilor until 
1614. 

9 James to the council, Dec. 7, 1610, Hatfield House MSS. See also Lake to Salisbury, 
Northampton, Suffolk, and Worcester, Nov. 21, 1610, St. P., Domestic, 14/58: 26. 

10 John More to Sir Ralph Winwood, Dec. 1, 1610, Winwood, III, 235-36. 

11 Lake to Salisbury, Northampton, Suffolk, and Worcester, Nov. 21, 23, Lake to 
Salisbury, Nov. 23, 24, 25. 26, 27, 28, Dec. 2, 1610, St. P., Domestic, 14/58: 26, 30, 31, 


32, 35, 38, 40, 41, 54- 
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spirit” on all concerned. There was now nothing left to decide but how 


parliament could be dissolved quietly and “with fairest show”. Salis- 
bury then urged a meeting upon the form of the dissolution if on 
nothing more, but James replied that the prorogation would give ample 
time for leisurely debate.” It is difficult to excuse James for staying in 
the country during these critical days. Affairs had become complicated 
and delicate, correspondence extremely difficult, and misunderstanding 
extremely easy. Away from London in the company of Sir Robert Carr, 
who desired a dissolution, James saw only his own side of the quarrel 
and made Salisbury’s task an impossible one. 

On one point the council had its way. James wished to punish some 
members for their speeches, but the council prevented this. When 
James instructed councilors to investigate a speech comparing him 
with King Joram of evil memory, he found to his disgust that the 
council’s report “quallified and moderated” the speech “as much as 
might be”. He was given many reasons why he should not punish 
members. Councilors maintained that they had no evidence but hear- 
say, that they could hardly act both as accusers and judges, that the 
speeches could probably be interpreted quite innocently by their 
authors, that punishment could not be more than mere commitment, 
and that “it would raise much malice”. James answered these argu- 
ments fully and heatedly. If Elizabeth had been able to punish mem- 
bers, why was he not able to do so? But he cooled down in a few days. 
“I think he will desist”, wrote Lake on December 6.2 ` 

There was more behind James’s wish to punish members than at 
first appeared. He was particularly incensed by a rumor that the com- 
mons were about to petition him to send the Scots back to their own 
country. Lake attempted to pacify him but discovered, as he wrote to 
Salisbury in great secrecy and perturbation, “that all this heat expressed 
in my last two letters is moved by Sir Robert Carr; that your Lordship 
has been very maliciously dealt with by some of the Lower House, he 
being the instrument; that the intent of pressing your Lordship and 
my Lords to discover these names and matter is urged by him out of a 
purpose to cast some distaste between your Lordships and the King”."* 


12 Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, St. P., Domestic, 14/58: 32, 35, 36, 38, 
40, 41. 

13 Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 25, 27, Dec. 2, 6, St. P., Domestic, 14/58: 35, 40, 54, 62. 
Salisbury to James, Dec. 3, Lake to Salisbury, Dec. 3, 4, James to the council, Dec. 7, 
1610, Hatfield House MSS. 

14 Lake to Salisbury, Dec. 4, 1610, Hatfield House MSS. See also a letter of James to 
Salisbury, Dec. 6, 1610. Lake tried in vain to dissuade James from insisting on an investi- 
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Alarmed at the anti-Scottish feeling in parliament, Carr was fanning 
James’s anger against the commons. He apparently had his own agents 
in the house and may well have urged them, as Northampton did in 
1614, to bring up delicate points so as to anger the king and break the 
parliament. And he sought to sow dissension between king and coun- 
cil. James preferred the advice of a raw Scotch youth to that of his 
council and allowed himself to be duped and victimized for a favorite’s 
advantage. 

He turned sharply upon Salisbury and other councilors who had 
been pleading for a more patient and cautious policy. “Your greatest 
error hath been”, he wrote Salisbury, “that ye ever expected to draw 
honey out of gall, being a little blinded with the self-love of your own 
counsel in holding together of this Parliament, whereof all men were 
despaired as I have oft told you, but yourself alone.” And he inter- 
preted the moderation of-his councilors in the house as laxness in de- 
fending his honor. About the middle of January, “uppon a long delib- 
eration of Councell the King being present, the resolution of the dis- 
solving of the Parliament was taken”.’® Thus the king’s pleasure was 
formally confirmed. 

The quarrel with the commons in 161o left a deep impression upon 
James’s mind. His early irritation with parliament hardened into dis- 
trust and hostility. Already there were rumors that he would never 
summon it again?” Thus early in the reign the occasional use of parlia- 
ment ceased to be an accepted policy of the crown and became instead 
a matter of controversy and debate; henceforth James had to be per- 
suaded and coaxed into calling the commons together. 

Other changes came rapidly after Salisbury’s death in 1612. New 
opinions and influences which he had suppressed or excluded quickly 








gation. He told James that if he “pressed Councillors to discover those by whom they 
received intelligence, they should be able to do him no more service in that kind”, Lake 
begged the king to wait until he saw Salisbury, who doubtless had “many secret informa- 
tions and many observations of the disposition of the house” of which he did not write. 
Lake to Salisbury, Dec. 3, 1610, Hatfield House MSS. 

15 Bacon believed opposition in 1610 was due in part to intrigues or “infusions” 
among members of the commons by important persons. Spedding, IV, 366, 368, 371. 
Bacon had Salisbury in mind: “I cannot excuse him that is gone of an artificial animating 
of the Negative.” But this seems impossible; Carr was a much more likely person for 
such intrigues. 

16 James to Salisbury, Dec. 6, James to the council, Dec. 7, 1610, Hatfield House 
MSS.; Earl of Pembroke to Sir Thomas Edmondes, Jan. 17, 1611, Brit. Museum, Stowe 
MSS., 171, f 358. i 

17 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian (London, 1864 ff.), 1610-1673, p. 100. 
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emerged, and we enter a new phase of T subject. The advice of the 
council continued to be sound and moderate ang might well have been 
adopted, but though James frequently asked its opinion he seldom 
followed it. The council, moreover, was now divided against itself. 
There appeared a small but highly influential group of councilors 
with Spanish and pro-Catholic sympathies who regarded parliament 
with the deepest aversion. The mainspring of the Spanish faction 
was the Earl of Northampton. He was supported by the other 
Howards—Suffolk and Nottingham+-and their dependents and by the 
favorite, Robert Carr, earl of Somerset. These men were but a fraction 
of the council and were outvoted there, but they had the aid of Sar- 
miento (later Count Gondomar) and could rely upon James’s obsession 
for a Spanish marriage alliance. The anti-Spanish group of councilors, 
led by Abbot, Pembroke, Ellesmere, and later the two secretaries, Win- 
wood and Naunton, desired parliament to meet. The struggle of these 
groups dominated English politics for many years. 

Many influences were brought to bear upon the king which led to 
his decision to call the parliament of 1614. The council advised its meet- 
ing. At least twice in 1613 the question of a parliament had been raised 
in the council, but no decision had been taken, once because the coun- 
cilors were expecting a report from the commissioners of the treasury 
and once because of Northampton’s opposition.® In February, 1614, 
James asked the council for its formal opinion.” The council replied: 


According to your directions we have mette three severall days and 
spent much time in debating the business commended unto us, touching the 
holding of a Parliament. The first day was spent in debating the reasons pro 
and contra, each man expressing out his duty, understanding, and affecting, 
[as] he thought in this case most fit to be considered of. In the second day 
we ran over such Presidents, as well of grievances as of desires, as seemed 
to affect the Lower House at their last breaking up, being very careful of the 
better incouragement of their affections at this time to cull out such particu- 
larities as without any great offense or prejudice to your Majesties prerogative 


18 See Sarmiento to Philip HI, Oct. 17, 1614, Spanish Transcripts, 12/35, P. R. O. 

19 Northampton to Sir Thomas Lake, July 4, 1613, St. P., Domestic, 14/74: 23; 
“Account of the English Court by the Spanish Ambassador, 1613”, Sir John Digby to the 
king, Sept. 22, 1613, State Papers, Spanish, 94/20, P. R. O. . 

20 Sarmiento wrote that on February 6 James told the council of recent developments 
in the French marriage negotiations and “asked if it would be convenient to convoke 
parliament for this. It is thought they answered in the affirmative. The king returned to 
Royston and the council has met together to-day to reconsider the affair.” Sarmiento to 
Philip III, Feb. 7, 1614, Spanish Trans., 12/35. Chamberlain wrote Carleton (February 
10) that James had departed for the country and “left the [par}lement to be debated and 
resolved on by the co[uncil] (which they say goes forward)”. St. P., Domestic, 14/76: 20. 
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might yield them satisfaction to their own desires. ... The third day we all 
came to deliver our voices clearly with our reasons Seriatim, wherein, though 
every man was led by his own motive, and we all saw great difficulties that 
might perplex the point: Yet in the end, upon those grounds of hope, which 
we received from your Majesties own mouth before your departure hence, 
and the consideration of your present and pressing necessitiés, we were 
rather inclined to the parliament.” 


This was not enthusiastic advice. But it was a considered opinion and 
represented a triumph over Northampton and his followers.” 

The opposition of the Spanish faction had been constant. In con- 
versation with Sir Henry Neville in 1612 James had explained. “the 
reasons why divers dissuaded a parliament”, which, Neville later told 
the commons, had made him “tremble to think that any should thus 
breed a dislike” between king and people.” Northampton had writ- 
ten with satisfaction that the discussion of a parliament had been_post- 
poned in the summer of 1613. In September of the same year Sarmiento 
wrote: 


The king consulting some days past with some of his council, whether 
it would be fit for him to call a parliament, and to present unto them his 
necessities and to demand relief, I am told that the Earl of Northampton said 
‘unto him, that he should in no case call together and join his enemies; for 
such were those of the parliament, that would do nothing which he desired, 
as he had seen by experience. And that he knew that they did already cen- 
sure and murmur at his actions... . The king heard him with much atten- 
tion, and afterwards calling him aside told him he had spoken with much 
freeness, but with as much truth.?4 


Northampton seldom spoke with such boldness as this. His prac- 
tice was rather to raise quiet objections in the council and to insinuate 
his disapproval to the king. In the debate of February, 1614, he had 


21 The council to the king, Feb. 16, 1614, St. P., Domestic, 14/76: 22. Northampton 
wrote as if the council were even more doubtful. “To be playne with your Lordship, so 
many difficulties arise upon the contemplation of this subject as if thear were possibility of 
repayring or supporting the king’s estate by any other means, the greater part of us would 
hold this time worse fitted and the means less prepared than we could wish. ... But 
necessity . . . will perhaps draw us to adventure rather than to suffer.” Northampton to 
Somerset, Feb., 1614, Brit. Museum, Cottonian MSS., Titus F IV, f. 329. 

22 “There was much ado and great dispute before a parliament could be procured, 
‘and the contrary part, to make good their opinion, [later] sought by all means to embroil 
. it and bring it to nothing.” Chamberlain to Carleton, June 30, 1614, in Thomas Birch, 
Court and Times of James I, ed. by Robert F. Williams (2 vols., London, 1849), I, 326. 

23 May 14, 1614, Commons Journal, I, 485. 
24 Northampton to Sir Thomas Lake, July 4, 1613, St. P., Domestic, 14/74: 23; 
“Account of the English Court”, Sept. 22, 1613, St. P., Spanish, 94/20. 
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taken the stand that a “well affected” parliament was desirable but cast 


doubts upon the possibility of obtaining one.” 

The majority of councilors, however, had taken an opposite view. 
Pembroke, always “the mortal enemy of Spain”, ardently desired parlia- 
ment to meet and welcomed a plan of Sir Henry Neville to promote 
better relations with the commons. Abbot was so anti-Spanish that he 
desired war with that country. These men were supported by Elles- 
mere. Other councilors, including the Scottish members Lennox and 
Hay, wished a French rather than a Spanish marriage, and parliament 
would be a step towards the one and away from the other.?* Councilors 
might not be in love with parliament, but they knew that it was essen- 
tial and that a Catholic and Spanish policy ran directly counter to the 
will of the people. Above all, financial necessity had driven the coun- 
cilors to advise a meeting of the commons. 

James had been moved in the same direction by the advice of Sir 
Henry Neville and Sir Francis Bacon, neither of them councilors. Their 
arguments are important because they held out to James the hope that 
the commons, if summoned, would behave themselves and that a re- 
conciliation between king and parliament was not impossible. Neville 
was a courtier and diplomat who had supported the popular cause in 
James’s first parliament to the injury of his own interests. He.now | 
assured the king that the “distaste and acrimony” of the last session 
could only be removed by another parliament. But he also insisted that 
another parliament, if properly managed and offered attractive con- 
cessions, which he himself outlined, would prove tractable and vote the 


25 Northampton to Somerset, Feb., 1614, Cottonian MSS., Titus F IV, ff. 329, 332 
(two letters). His arguments may be gathered from one of his papers. “More can not be 
urged for help then the last Parliament”, it begins, “nothing can be added, many motives 
abated.” In 1610 the commons had fully understood the king’s needs but “ 
moved” until they were offered concessions. These concessions, if made again, would prove 


weare not 


ineffective: the mere fact that they were tendered a second time would diminish their 
attractiveness; their value, as estimated by the crown in 1610, was now known to have 
been too high; and threats of extracting increased revenue by pressing the prerogative had 
“all turned to smoke and nothing”. The marriage of James’s daughter Elizabeth “upon the 
purse of the state” could hardly be used as an argument. On the other hand there were 
new causes of discontent, and promises made in 1610 had been broken. Finally, the 
“liklyhood of preferement” to certain members who had opposed the government in 1610 
“gave great encouragement” to renewed opposition, Ibid., f. 331. 

26 Dispatches of Julian Sancher de Ulloa, Sarmiento’s secretary, Apr. 25, July 8, 1619,- 
Spanish Trans., 12/21; Sarmiento to Philip III, Sept. 6, 1613, May 9, 1614, ibid., 12/34 
and 35. An anonymous paper concerning this parliament advises a war with Spain as a 
means “to secure the love and support of the people lost during the last Parliament”. 
Cottonian MSS., Titus F IV, f. 353. 
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king supply. He “had lived and conversed inwardly” with those mem- 
bers who had opposed,the crown in 1610, and he would “undertake” 
for the most of them that, concessions being made, they were now 
ready to take a different stand.” His scheme came to less than nothing, 
for it involved the government in the disastrous episode of the under- 
takers. But it helped to persuade the king to summon parliament. 
James instructed the council to debate Neville’s plan and asked the 
opinion of his legal advisers concerning it.”* It also tended to mitigate 
the opposition of the Howards, or at least that of Suffolk and Somer- 
set.” Suffolk, indeed, merely hoped to trick Neville into supporting 
the government whether concessions were made or not, but the How- 
ards faced parliament with more equanimity because of Neville’s plan. 

„Bacon had urged a parliament because not to summon it was a con- 
fession of defeat, because he believed that Salisbury had bungled mat- 
ters badly in 16r0, and because it was essential to re-establish cordial 
relations between king and people. The true success of parliaments was 
not to be found in their immediate results as much as in the way in 
which they were handled and in the impressions they left in the minds 
of the people. James’s next parting from parliament must be in “love 
and reverence”. To Ering about this result Bacon offered himself as 
parliamentary manager for the crown; and if anyone could have suc- 
ceeded, it was he. His advice, in essence, was a return to the Elizabethan 
tradition. But this, unfortunately, required a monarch of Elizabeth’s 
strength and ability.*° 

For those who sought to reconcile king and commons the parlia- 
ment of 1614 was a tragic disillusionment. James made no concessions 
of importance, and the commons grew so violent that they were dis- 
solved in two months’ time. Their turbulence was artfully increased 
by Northampton. Two of his agents, Dr. Lionel Sharp, a clergyman, 
and Sir Charles Cornwallis, former ambassador in Spain, though not 
members of parliament, secretly urged certain of the commons to make 

27 St. P., Domestic, 14/74: 44 and 46; Cottonian MSS., Titus R IV, ff. 344, 346, 350. 
See also Gardiner, II, 201-204, and Spedding, IV, 375-78. 

28 The council to the king, Feb. 16, 1614, St. P., Domestic, 14/76: 22; Bacon to 
Somerset, Feb. 17, 1614, Spedding, V, 13. Either the council or the king’s learned counsel 
drew up a list of bills based in part on Neville’s suggestions. See Spedding, V, 14-18. 

29 Neville was in touch with these men as well as with Pembroke. Northampton, on 
„the other hand, said to Sufolk, “My Lord, you incline before the Council too much to 
these Undertakers.” Suffolk to Somerset, end of March, 1614, Cottonian MSS., Titus F 
IV, £. 340 (partly printed in Gardiner, Il, 229); “A memorial for my Lord of Rochester” 


in Neville’s hand, 1614, Cottonian MSS., Titus F IV, f. 349. 
30 Spedding, IV, 280, 213, 365-78. 
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violent speeches and thus anger and intimidate the king. One mem- 
ber, John Hoskyns, was persuaded to hint thatga new Sicilian Vespers 
‘might take place against the Scots. Later he confessed he had obtained 
this phrase in material given him by Dr. Sharp, “who had infused these 
things into him and had sollicited him to impress them in the Parlia- 
ment”. Sharp told him that if he got into trouble he would have the 
protection of Northampton “by the means of Sir Charles Cornwallis” 
and also, apparently, of Somerset”! Hoskyns’s speech was at once re- 
. ported to James as a threat against his life and the lives of his favorites, 

and in all probability he believed himself in danger of assassination.” 
His anger threw him into the hands of the Spanish party. Three days 
before the dissolution he “went to consult with the Earl of North- 
ampton on the annoyances he had with parliament”, and there can be 
no doubt of the advice he received. He also took the insane course of 
asking Sarmiento whether he could rely on the friendship of Spain in 
case he quarrelled with his own subjects and received comforting if 
. vague assurances which “gave him courage to break with the Puri- 
tans”.°8 
The anti-Spanish party made a last-minute attempt to avert a com- 
plete rupture. Sarmiento wrote that the dissolution had been postponed 
for a day (June 6 to 7) because Lord Chancellor Ellesmere “endeavored 
fruitlessly to obtain an amicable agreement with the king”** What 
Ellesmere and Winwood were attempting to do was to persuade the 
king to prorogue parliament instead of dissolving it and on the other 
hand to persuade the commons to vote supply in return for the proroga- 


31 Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, June 16, 1614, Reliquie Wottoniane 
(London, 1685), pp. 434-35. The reference to this, the best account, I owe to Gardiner, 
who discusses the matter in Volume II, page 250. See also Court and Times, I, 325-26. 
Cornwallis’s side of the story, not very convincing, is found in State Papers, Domestic 
(14/77: 42 and 43), See also Louise Brown Osborn, The Life, Letters, and Writings of 
John Hoskyns (New Haven, 1937), Pp. 37-47. . 

82 “It was suggested into his ears, that if the Parliament Were not dissolved, they 
would rip up his life, and the life of his greatest favorites as before they had done the fife 
of the Bishop of Lincoln.” Winwood to Carleton, June 16, 1614, State Papers, Venice 
Correspondence, 99/16, P. R. O. 

33 Sarmiento to Philip III, June 20, 1614, Spanish Trans., 12/35; F. Francisco de 
Jesus, The Spanish Marriage Treaty, ed. by S. R. Gardiner (London, 1869), pp. 286-88. 
Northampton died within a week of the dissolution. The punishment for his intrigue fell 
upon others: Sharp, Cornwallis, and Hoskyns were imprisoned, and Somerset broke faith 
by speaking against Hoskyns instead of in his favor. Lorkin to Puckering, June 18, Cham- 
berlain to Carleton, June 30, 1614, Court and Times, I, 324, 326; Osborn, pp. 40 (and 
n. 30), 75- 

34 Sarmiento to Philip TII, June 20, 1614, Spanish Trans., 12/35. 
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tion. Winwood with his usual candor told the commons on June 6 
that James had allowed, the dissolution to be postponed for a day, that 
he was being urged to prorogue, but that there was no hope of the 


` prorogation unless a subsidy was granted. Winwood was backed by 


conciliatory speeches from other members of the court group. But the 
commons refused to vote money under threat of a dissolution. In 
opposing dissolution te the king anti-Spanish councilors found them- 
selves in a very weak position, for they had to confess that the commons 
had become an angry and unruly mob. Winwood sympathized with 
many of their aspirations but confessed that he had never seen “so 
much faction and passion, so little reverence for the Majesty of a king, 
or'so little respect to the public good”.** And Ellesmere’s rigid conserv- 
atism regarding the prerogative must have been deeply shocked. How 
could these men argue effectively against the dissolution or the punish- 
ments that followed it? 

The struggle of rival factions continued after the dissolution of 1614. 
Anti-Spanish councilors and the council as a whole became more in- 
sistent than ever that a parliament should be called. Twice in 1615 the 
council forced the possibility of a parliament upon the attention of the 
king. But James was more adverse than before. If he had had his 


. way, parliaments would have ceased in England. When he told Sar- 


miento that he wondered how his predecessors had tolerated such an 
assembly, he was speaking his real mind.*’ The task of the Spanish 
party was thus comparatively simple, and after abortive moves towards 
a parliament in September and November, 1615, the possibility.of obtain- 
ing one drops from sight until the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. 

We are fortunate in possessing a very full account of the discussions 
in the council in September, 1615. James told his councilors that they 
must find some way to reduce his expenses, but they pointed out that 
this would not suffice; “and so it was insinuated unto him, that there 
was no liklyhood of a perfect subsistance for him, but by a releefe of 
his people, which must be by parliament”. Whereupon, “after some 


35 See a diary for 1614 printed in Wallace Notestein, Frances Helen Relf, and Hartley 
Simpson, eds., Commons Debates, 1621 (7 vols., New Haven, 1935), VII, 652-56; Court 
and Times, 1, 321; Report on the Manuscripts of his Grace the Duke of Portland, preserved 
at Welbeck Abbey (9 vols., Landon, 1891-1923), IX, 137. 

86 Winwood to Carleton, June 16, 1614, St. P., Venice Correspondence, 99/16. 

87 Gardiner, Il, 25i. The most James would concede for some years was to say to the 
council in 1615 that he would not avoid a parliament if he could be assured of comfort 
from it, yet “he would rather suffer any extremity than have another meeting with his 
people and take a new scorn”. Spedding, V, 195. 
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little altercation about the difficultyes of having a parliament”, James 
directed the council to consider all possible means of providing money 
without a parliament and, if none could be found, what preparations 
‘for parliament “might give hope of good success”. The councilors met 
on September 25 “and were soon agreed with a general consent, that 
for the payment of his Majestyes debts there was no way that they 
could think upon, that was honourable and ordinary, but by contribu- 
tion in parliament”. There followed a debate on preparations in which 
every member except the Howards began his speech by declaring that 
a parliament was absolutely necessary.** Even Sir Thomas Lake took it 
as “concluded by general consent” that there were no means to help the 
king without a parliament and said he would prefer a parliament even 
though other means were available because it would raise James’s repu- 
tation abroad. Other councilors, one after another, said the same thing. 
Winwood spoke with great vehemence, and Pembroke with equal firm- 
ness. The Howards were more cautious—Nottingham “could not be of 
other opinion then they who had gone before him”, and Suffolk “would 
not dissent from so many great Counsellors and men of understanding” 
—and both managed to cast doubts upon the possibility of a successful 
meeting of the commons.’ 

Thus the advice of the council was clear. Parliament was the only 
way. The Howards might demur, but the council was overwhelmingly 
against them. James was not unmoved by this debate and by a some- 
what similar one in November. In December Sarmiento wrote that 
he had “ascertained that the king wished parliament to meet, although 
it was still kept a profound secret. The archbishop [Abbot] and the 
secretary [Winwood] had urged him to assemble it, telling him that it 
would probably give him a grant of money.” But private advices were 
able to outweigh the opinion of the council. Sarmiento wrote a few 


38 When the council reassembled for this debate on preparations some members ap- 
peared to think that they were to debate expenditure, possibly a ruse to postpone discussion 
of parliament. “After some disputation the former resolution [was] confirmed by general 
Consent again, that there was no way of solid relief for his Majesty but by parliament.” 

39 Spedding, V, 194-207. 

40 On November 27 the council wrote the king that at a recent meeting concerning his 
wants, which they “resolved could not be relieved without the help of the people”, they 
had fallen “by way of discourse into mention of a parliament”. But many councilors were 
absent and “yt was unfitt for soe weighty a business to be treated (much less resolved on) 
the board not being full”. They understood that James wished them to debate the matter 
and asked him to set a date when the councilors with him at court might come to London 
for a full-dress debate. We may assume that this debate took place. The council to the 
king, Nov. 27, 1615, St. P., Domestic, 14/83: 68. 
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weeks later that the influence of Abbot and Winwood had not “as yet 
been sufficient to conyoke a parliament”. Earlier, in July, 1615, Sar- 
miento had written that Somerset, though seeking a general pardon, 
still “had much influence and had prevented these days that parliament 
should meet, which would be contrary to him and Suffolk”. Thus the 
Spanish faction continued to'have its way.“ 

The parliament of 1621 resulted from the repercussions of the Thirty 
Years’ War upon English politics. The war began in 1618 and was 
.coeval with the fall of the Howards and a temporary absence of Gondo- 
mar from England. It caused Protestant and anti-Spanish sentiment to 
flare up at the court and in the council. Abbot and Southampton were 
hot for war. Pembroke and Naunton urged upon James the danger of 
supporting Spain during the German crisis; other councilors—Mande- 
ville, Bacon, Hamilton, Coke, Edmondes—were ready for a strong anti- 
Spanish policy; and Buckingham, now the arbiter of patronage, joined 
the war party. James complained that he was surrounded by three 
hundred Winwoods. The war party, which meant the vast majority 
of councilors, though opinions differed as to what a war might mean, 
urged James to summon parliament, without which he could not hope 
to speak effectively on German affairs. And there was also the hope, 
long cherished by anti-Spanish ministers, that king and people might 
find reconciliation in a foreign policy of which they both approved. 
But James hated war and detested parliament. Torn between two 
opposite lines of policy he became irresolute and hesitating, hoping 

‘against hope that the question would solve itself, and did nothing. For 
_over two years he resisted the promptings of his ministers. 

In 1619 and the early months of 1620 the Spanish faction appeared 
to be dead. But with Gondomar’s return in March, 1620, and Bucking- 
ham’s defection from the war party in the following summer, Spain 
once more had powerful advocates at court. For the moment Bucking- 
ham was more angry with the Dutch than with the Spanish, and he 
foresaw that a parliament would involve him in some personal danger. 
“The Puritans have rendered Buckingham Spanish”, wrote Tilliéres, 
“for seeing that they mean to attack him, he knows no way of securing 
protection against them except by the Spanish match.” ** He carried 

41 Sarmiento to Philip HI, Dec. 26, 1615, Jan. 30, 1616, Sarmiento to the Duke of 
Lerma, July 1, 1615, Spanish Trans., 12/36 and 37. 

42 “The adversaries of Spain are trying to make the king assemble parliament”, Friar 
Diego de la Fuente to Philip H, Nov. 29, 1618, Spanish Trans., 12/21; “Many ministers 


strongly urge this step”, Dec. 20, 1619, Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1619-1621, p. 77. 
43 Tilligres to Puisicux, Feb. 13, 1621, Paris Transcripts, 3/54, P. R. O. 
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certain councilors with him: Hay, now earl of Carlisle, who was one 
‘of his intimates, Arundel, the only Howard of influence in 1621, Cal- 
vert, Weston, and Cranfield, who were men of the new bureaucracy, 
ready to, obey orders without question.“* Events and appointments in 
1621 tended to strengthen this group, but without Buckingham it was 
nothing. The Spanish party in 1621 consisted of those councilors who 
followed the great favorite most closely. James’s drifting inaction 
played into the hands of these men. The Venetian ambassador wrote 
that they “neglected no arts to keep him in this frame of mind”. They 
suggested that he could aid his son-in-law without summoning parlia- 
ment and did “everything in their power to prevent its taking place”. 

~ The ministers desiring a parliament might have waited long had 
not the Spanish invaded the Palatinate. This was at first too much foy 
even James to swallow. He received the news in September, 1620. On 
October 2 he “propounded a Parliament unto his Council, who upon 
consultation answered, that he had no way to enter into a war with 
foundation, without a Parliament”.*® But James still hesitated, and 
councilors had the double task of persuading him to call parliament 
and of keeping him to that resolution once it was taken. Naunton took . 
the lead. James later remarked upon receiving some very bad news 
from Germany: “I may well thank Naunton, as were it not for him 
I should not have summoned parliament.” *” Councilors sought to 
make James believe that the commons if summoned would be mod- 
erate and well behaved. Tilliéres in several of his dispatches mentions 
“a promise which the Puritans have made to the king that they would 
not touch his prerogative” but devote themselves to the protection of 
Protestantism abroad. Thus councilors could assure the king that the 
commons would meet in a conciliatory spirit, and this was borne out 
by the tone of the debates during the first weeks of the parliament. 
Bacon had long sought to persuade the king that it would be so. In 


44 This statement is perhaps unfair to Cranfield, whose connection with the Spanish 
faction was one of political convenience. He had ideas of his own and wished to conciliate 
parliament by practical reforms. Nevertheless the Spaniards expressed themselves as quite 
satisfied with his attitude as well as with that of Hay, Calvert, and Weston. Friar Diego de 
la Fuente to Philip II, Mar. 10, 1619, Gondomar to Philip Il, Feb. 10, 1621, Gondomar 
to Philip IV, Oct. 8, Nov. 23; 1621, Spanish Trans., 12/21 and 24. See also Court and 
Times, Il, 287. i 

45 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1619-1621, pp. 93,, 152, 471. Buckingham later “acknowl- 
edged that he had been a great hinderer of calling a Parliament”. Mead to Stuteéville, Mar. 
17,'1621, Court and Times, Il, 239. l 

46 Rudyard to Nethersole, Oct. 2, 1620, State Papers, German, 81/19: 17, P. R. O. - 

47 June, 1921, Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1621-1623, p. 64. 
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recommending himself for the chancery he said that he had always 
been gracious in the lpwer house and would “be able to do some effect 
in rectifying that body of parliament-men, which is cardo rerum”. ‘The 
tone of his reports regarding preparations for the session also shows his 
desire to convince the king that all might yet be well.*® 

James hesitated to the end, The decision was taken on November 3; 
“at noon never a Lord of the Council could say we should have a par- 
liament, but after a long debate with the King, it was concluded on be- 
fore night, and the writs are now writing”.*? Even after this the pos- 
sibility remained that the commons might not meet. The Venetian 
ambassador reported that the Spanish ministers sought “to destroy if 
possible the decision to summon parliament, or at least to postpone the 
carrying of it into effect. Its destruction may be hoped for from the 
smallest delay.” Tilliéres wrote that one of Gondomar’s objects in 
attacking Naunton was that the latter’s ruin might so inflame the peo- 
ple that James would be obliged to dissolve parliament as soon as it 
met. Tilligres also reported the general belief that a short prorogation 
of parliament for a week in January was “an attempt to break it”? 

Reluctant as James was to summon this parliament, he allowed it 
considerable latitude in attacking domestic abuses. He adjourned it, 
however, far too abruptly in June;®! and in the autumn he quarrelled 
with the commons more violently than ever before. At the time of the 
dissolution we have the familiar picture of an angry sovereign, a favor- 
ite advocating dissolution, an intriguing foreign ambassador, and a 
council striving vainly for a more moderate policy. 

_ The great part played by Buckingham and Gondomar in bringing 


48 Tilligres to Puisieux, Oct. 14, 18, Nov. 20, 1620, Paris Trans., 3/54; Spedding, VII, 
113-67. I wish to thank Mr. Hartley Simpson of Yale University for several suggestions 
concerning this portion of my paper. 

49 Nicholas Burton to William Carnsew, Nov. 4, 1620, St. P., Domestic, 14/117: 553 
Chamberlain to Carleton, same date, Court and Times, II, 211. Gardiner believes (III, 
373, 380-81) that the failure of a benevolence to help in the Palatinate was what decided 
James to call parliament. The desire for a parliament, however, was doubtless one reason 
why the benevolence failed. The Venetian ambassador notes that an earlier loan failed 
because the people thought that by refusing to lend they could “‘compell his Majesty to 
summon” parliament. Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1619-1621, p. 152. 

50 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1619-1621, p. 484; Tilliéres to Puisieux, Jan. 29, 1621, Paris 
Trans., 3/54. 

51 See Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1621-1623, pp. 65-66 for his reasons. The order to ad- 
journ was received by the commons with much bitterness as they had much legislation 
half finished. Weston spoke of “the sudden, and much wondered at, and much lamented 
adjournment”. Weston to [Digby ?], June 25, 1621, Add. MSS., 36445 (Aston Papers), 
f. 148. 
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about this dissolution is discussed in Gardiner, and only a few points, 
therefore, need be noted here”? During those grucial winter days, as 
in 1610, James greatly increased the chances of a rupture by foolishly ` 
loitering in the country. There Buckingham, who was with him, 
urged him to remain and seek solace from political tribulation in a life 
of idleness and worse. Eight days before the dissolution Gondomar 
wrote that James was still undecided but “was being valiently urged on 
by the Marquis of Buckingham and other good friends”. In the council 
meeting that voted the dissolution Buckingham ‘insolently silenced 
Pembroke’s objections and hastened, after the decision, to tell Gondo- 
mar the result. In reporting the dissolution to Philip IV Gondomar 
wrote that “the Marquis of Buckingham has had a great part in this 
and deserves to be thanked”. Tilli¢res remarked that Buckingham 
scarcely acted as if he were English.5* 

It was Gondomar’s famous letter to the king complaining that the 
commons were insulting Spain which brought about the final crisis, 
but Gondomar’s efforts did not end here. Between the last sitting of 
the commons (December 19) and the proclamation of dissolution 
(January 6) he sought to insure that the parliament would be broken. - 
James was considering the punishment of certain members, and Gondo- 
mar “endeavored to contrive that these and other imprisonments .. . 
should take place before the final break up of parliament, that the king 
should. be the more obliged to dissolve”. When the council asked delay 
before the dissolution was ‘proclaimed, Gondomar urged the king to 
publish the proclamation at once. Spain could no longer treat with 

52 Gardiner, IV, 85-87, 231, 248-49, 265-66. For Buckingham’s carly efforts to secure 
a dissolution see also Tilligres to Puisieux, Apr. 3, May 2, May 29, Paris Trans., 3/55. The 
last of these dispatches concerns Buckingham’s fear of Yelverton’s revelations. Tilliéres says 
that James refused to dissolve parliament but sent a threatening letter to Yelverton telling 
him that if he did not retract his statements James would dissolve parliament and have 
him hanged. - 

53 Tillières to Puisieux, Dec. 20, 1621r, Jan. 6, 24, 1622, Paris Trans., 3/55 and 56. 

54 Gondomar to the Archduchess Isabella, Dec. 22, 1621, Simancas MSS., Gardiner’s 
Transcripts, Add. MSS., 31112, no. 291. So far as I can tell, there were no councilors who 
would have urged a dissolution except the followers of Buckingham. Of these, Cranfield 
opposed it, and Calvert and Weston, though they must have approved, could scarcely have 
carried any great weight in a decision of this kind. Wotton, who had just been reconciled 
to Rome under Gondomar’s influence, might have urged it, but he was now an old mam 
and had no great influence. It is not unlikely, however, that Prince Charles supported a 
dissolution at this time. Buckingham’s power over him was already great, and Gondomar 
wrote on December 22 that he had just spent three hours with Charles urging him ta 
support Spain in talking with his father and to break with all other influences, Ibid. Gon- 


domar to Philip IV, Jan. 21, 1622, Spanish Trans., 12/26; Tillières to Puisieux, Jan. 24, 
1622, Paris Trans., 3/56. 
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him while such a parliament remained in existence, said Gondomar; 
indeed, dissolution was now necessary for James “to be well seated on 
the throne”. “This induced the king to overcome all the difficulties that 
were put to him on the other side”, and the proclamation, containing 
a provocative counterprotestation, was issued on January 6.°° 

Against the combination of king, favorite, and ambassador, the 
council had small chance of success though James certainly had every 
warning that moderation was essential and dissolution highly impolitic. 
In November Prince Charles, repeating what the council had asked 
him to write, urged his father to make minor concessions and to have 
patience with unruly speeches. Charles added that he had consulted 
with “those of the council that the king trusts most”. Williams, the 
new lord keeper, advised James to mitigate his claims regarding par- 
liamentary privilege and to compromise with the stand taken by the, 
commons. Sir Humphrey May, the chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, added his arguments to those of Williams.°* Councilors pro- 
tested strongly against the dissolution and the acts that accompanied it. 
James told the commons in 1624 that Cranfield had begged on his 
‘ knees that the parliament of 1621 should not be dissolved.” “My Lord 
of Pembroke and Marquis Hamilton spoke vehemently at the council 
table against the dissolving of parliament, affirming that the day would 
come when this error would be imputed to the council,’ and not the 
king; and therefore they protested against it.” Councilors entreated 
James to abandon the thought of punishing members and begged that 
the proclamation announcing the dissolution be delayed, hoping to 
modify its tone or perhaps to prevent it altogether. They did succeed 
in postponing it for a week. This was apparently due to Pembroke. 
“The parliament should have been dissolved and the proclamation 
a-printing, but that the Earl of Pembroke so vehemently interceded 
with the king, that it is yet suspended.” "3 

55 Gondomar to Philip IV, Jan.,21, 1622, Spanish Trans., 12/26. See Hacket (1, 48) 
on the uselessness of proclamations following a dissolution of parliament. = 

56 Charles to Buckingham, Nov. 3, 28, 1621, Dr. Godfrey Goodman, The Court of 
King James I (2 vols., London, 1839), ed. by John S. Brewer, II, 209-10; Harl. MS. 6987, 
f. 205; Hacket, I, 8x. 

57 Apr. 16, 1624, Gurney MS. (at Keswick Hall, near Norwich), £. 228. 

58 Mead to Stuteville, Jan. 10, 22, 1622, Court and Times, Il, 281, 287; Cal. St. P., 
Venetian, 1621-162}, pp. 199, 215; Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 4, 1622, St. P., 
Domestic, 14/127: 8. Till&res wrote that “many of the councillors of state” opposed the 
imprisonment.of members and “pointed out the great inconveniences that would ensue” 


(to Puisieux, Jan. 24, 1622, Paris Trans., 3/56). Councilors “obliged the king to suspend 
and entertain for ten days the manifesto and publication of the proclamation” (Gondomar 
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Thus members ‘of the council, in spite of their slippery position, 
sought to mollify James’s anger with the commens. Their arguments, 
however, went unheeded, and imprisonments, dissolution, and ‘procla- 
mation were all carried into effect. Gondomar’s description of the 
council meeting in which dissolution was determined upon shows how 
little influence the council had and how it was disregarded. James him- 
self was present and announced his resolution to dissolve, determined 
to carry his will against the advice of his ministers. He gave “an ac- 
count of his determination to the council, with his reasons for doing 
so, at which those who were badly disposed were frozen to death; they 
ended by confirming it, with evidence of great inward grief; no one 
dared to contradict it but the Earl of Pembroke, high chamberlain, a 
great Puritan. He said there was no need of voting or disputing, for 
the king had declared his will. The Marquis of Buckingham replied, 
that if he wished to contradict the king’s will he should do so, for he in 
his case would do the same, although his Majesty were present. This 
made the Earl hold his tongue, and he and the others approved it.” *° 

Accounts of this dissolution contain statements that James would 
never summon another parliament.°° This was undoubtedly his inten- 
tion, although, once his anger had somewhat abated, he occasionally 
confessed that another parliament might prove a difficult thing to 
avoid. He resisted several moves towards a parliament in the years im- 
mediately following 1621. Williams frequently urged a meeting of the , 
commons. In the autumn of 1622 the council debated the possibility of 
clearing the way for a new session by a general redress of grievances, 
but James refused to listen. There was no possibility of another parlia- 
ment, he said, until the success or failure of the Spanish negotiations 
was indubitably demonstrated or until he could be assured that the 
commons would display a different spirit. 





to Philip IV, Jan. 21, 1622, Spanish Trans., 12/26). The council voted the dissolution on 
December 30. See Caesar’s notes, Add. MSS., 34324, f. 147. - 

59 Gondomar to Philip IV, Jan. 21, 1622, Spanish Trans., 12/26. 

60 Gondomar to the Archduchess Isabella, Dec. 22, 1621, Simancas MSS., Gardiner’s 
Transcripts, Add. MSS., 31112, no. 2913 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1621-1623, p. 199; Gon- 
domar to Philip IV, Jan. 21, 1622, Spanish Trans., 12/26. 

61 James to Bristol, Oct. 4, 1622, in William Prynne, Hidden Workes of Darkenes 
Brought to Publike Light (London, 1645), p. 20; Hacket, I, 81, 85, 104, 109-10; the 
council to the king, Oct. 12, 1622, St. P., Domestic, 14/133: 45; Nethersole to Carleton, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 24, 1622, State Papers, Holland, 84/109, P. R. O.; same to same, Nov. 2, 
1622, St. P., German, 81/27; Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 26, 1622, St. P., Domestic, 
14/1333 59. 
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In the autumn of i623, however, he found himself under severe 
pressure from a new end unexpected quarter. Charles and Bucking- 
ham returned from Madrid in October, demanding a reversal of Eng- 
lish policy and a war against Spain. Their plans included a parliament, 
where the marriage tzeaties could be dissolved with a minimum of 
embarrassment and where war supplies could be obtained. They began 
a campaign to gain the king’s consent. Either Charles or Buckingham 
remained with him constantly, keeping him almost a semiprisoner, ex- 
cluding from his presence those who desired a policy different from 
their own.” James was in no position to resist for long. Physically he 
was now an old man. The journey to Spain had been something of a 
lark for Charles and Buckingham, but for James it had been a period 
of, unbroken mental anguish which had told upon his strength. His 
policy of peaceful diplomacy was now thoroughly discredited, and his 

‘habit of yielding to his son and his favorite had now become fixed. 
Their policy filled him with alarm, and he clung instinctively to ` 
friendship with Spain, but his only defense was to sink into a state of 
distracted inaction which could not last. He held out for some time, 
forbidding all debate in the council. The question of a parliament was 
raised there in November, but on December 1 the Venetian ambassa- 
dor wrote that “this was all quenched”. He finally agreed that the 
council might debate a parliament on December 20. There was no 
doubt what the decisicn would be. Conway wrote Buckingham of the 
intended meeting: “The work of this day before the Prince, concludes. 
(as I conceive by all voices) a parliament: and to objections and diffi- 
culties good answers and provisions to be offered.” At the last moment, 
however, James forbade the debate. 

But though James prevented discussion in the council, he could not 
or at any rate did not prevent it on the part of the commissioners for 
Spanish affairs, who were twelve of the leading ministers, among whom 
the question of a parlizment would arise naturally as an obvious alterna- 

62 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 31, 1624, St. P., Domestic, 14/158: 72; Cal. St. P., 
Venetian, 1623-1625, pp. 210, 216, 

63 Tilliéres, who certainly did not like James, wrote: “The king descends deeper and 
deeper into folly every day . . . sometimes swearing and calling upon God, heaven, and 
the angels, at other times weeping, then laughing, and finally pretending illness in order 
to play upon the pity of those who urge him to generous actions and to show them that 
sickness renders him incapable of deciding anything, demanding only repose and, indeed, 
the tomb.” Tillitres to Puisicux, Dec. 29, 1623, Paris Trans., 3 J57. 

84 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1623-1625, p. 157;’Conway to Buckingham, Dec. 20, 1623, 


St. P., Domestic, 14/155: 65; J. J. von Rusdorff, Mémoires et négociations secrètes, 1, 156. 
The last of these references I owe to Gardiner (V, 157). 
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tive to further negotiations with Spain. Charles frequently summoned 
these commissioners without his father’s beingspresent;® discussions 
among them were taking place-at the very time they were prohibited in: 
the council; and it seems probable that Charles and Buckingham were 
forcing the issue by attempting to marshal leading councilors under 
their banner. The commissioners approved a parliament but only by a 
vote of seven to five. Salvetti-wrote: 


Seven of the lords of the junta are servants of the parliament and con- 
sequently against the Spanish negotiations. These are the Duke of Richmond 
[Lennox], the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Pembroke who is lord chamberlain, Carlisle, Belfast [Chichéster], and secre- 
tary Conway. Five oppose them and desire to revive the treaties with Spain 
and do not cease to do all they can against the calling of parliament, These 
are the lord keeper [Williams], the Earl of Arundel who is grand marshall, 
lord treasurer Middlesex [Cranfield], secretary Calvert, and Weston who is 
chancellor of the exchequer. These men support the wishes of the king. 


Tilligres makes the same division, naming the same men on either 
side.®* l 

There was thus considerable opposition to Charles and Buckingham 
among the commissioners. It sprang from various sources. Calvert and 
Weston were probably the only ministers who looked upon the Spanish 
alliance as a foundation of British policy, though Arundel desired peace 
with that country. Middlesex regarded the question from the point of 
view of trade and national finance and opposed a war on both counts. 
He had already quarrelled with Buckingham over expenditure and 
warned the king that war would invite the domination of the com- 
mons.® Williams desired to conciliate parliament, but he disapproved 
of calling parliament for the purpose of starting a war, distrusted 
Buckingham, and doubtless foresaw that an alliance of Buckingham 
and the popular party would be short-lived. There was opposition to 
Buckingham even among those ministers who had voted for a parlia- 
ment. Conway and Carlisle would have supported Buckingham if he 
had suggested annexing the moon, but Pembroke, Hamilton, Lennox, 
and Chichester distrusted him in varying degrees. They were popular 


85 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1623-1625, p. 168. 

66 Salvetti Correspondence, Jan. 5, 1624, Add. MSS., 27962, vol. HI, £. 88; Tillières to 
Puisieux, Dec. 21, 29, 1623, Paris Trans., 3/57. Debates on parliament among the com- 
missioners are also mentioned in a letter of Kellie to Mar, Dec. 18, 1623, Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, preserved at Alloa House, N. B., ed. by Henry 
Paton (2 vols., London, 1904-30), II, 185. 

87 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1623-1625, p. 262. 
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enough to desire a parliament, but they refused to go any further than 
that until they knew jyst what his new policy meant. 

(Charles and Buckingham were thus opposed by the king and by the 
remnants of the Spanish party, and the support of the more popular 
lords was decidely lukewarm. That they carried their point is an indi- 
cation that James’s reign was about over. Between Christmas and New 
Year’s there were’ “daily discussions” both in the council and in the 
junta “which resolved in the end on a parliament”. According to the 
Venetian ambassador James finally capitulated only with the stipulation 
that Coke and Sandys should be excluded from the commons. This 
proposal was condemned by Pembroke and Hamilton, and since 
Charles agreed with them it was dropped.® It may well be that James 
first consented to a policy of which he disapproved provided that cer- 
tain conditions, unwise in themselves, should be fulfilled, and later 
allowed those conditions to be set aside. 

The council as an advisory body played but a small part in calling 
this parliament. The debates in the Spanish junta were of much greater 
significance, and the process of excluding the council from the direc- 
tion of ‘affairs, noticed as early as 1612 by the Spanish ambassador, had 
now gone far.” It was to go further in the years ahead. Charles and 
Buckingham consulted the council largely to lend a semblance of so- 


briety to their schemes or to force it to share responsibility for unpopu- 


lar measures. Councilors protested against every dissolution from 1625 
to 1629 without the slightest effect. The council was on the decline. Its 
advice, however, was far sounder than that of the individual ministers 
selected by the early Stuarts. 

Davip Harris Wisor, 


The University of Minnesota. 

68 For their opposition :o other phases of Buckingham’s Spanish policy see Gardiner, 
V, 176-80, 

69 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 3, 1624, Court and Times, Il, 443-44; Cal. St. P., 
Venetian, 1623-1625, pp. 178-79, 182-83; reports of the Spanish ambassadors, Jan. 2, 8, 
9, 1624, Spanish Trans., 12/31. The commission for holding this parliament upon pro- 
rogation lapsed at James’s death. 

70 Pedro de Cuanega to Philip II, July 10, 1612, St. P., Spanish, 94/19. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE MEXICAN WAR 


TuHroucHovrt its history Christianity has endorsed as virtues patriot- 
ism and pacifism alike. In time of peace their incompatibility is not 
acute; in time of war it immediately springs into the foreground. The 
church as arbiter of ethics must then reconcile these two virtues or, if 
reconciliation is impossible, determine which shall prevail. How the. 
American churches met this problem during the Mexican War is the 
subject of this study." or 

The action taken by official bodies, the sermons by prominent 
preachers, and, more frequently, the editorials of leading denominational 
papers all evidenced a great variety of opinions. Some of the churches 
by thought and deed endorsed the antiwar views of Parson Wilbur in 
the Biglow Papers: l 
l Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 


An’ go stick a feller thru, 


Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 


Some remained noncommittal or too much divided in opinion to be 


. classified. Others held views bordering on those of the Reverend Evan 


Stevenson, editor of the Christian Intelligencer and Southern Methodist 
of Georgetown, Pennick, who insisted that the United States should 
prosecute the war, “though it drain the Treasury of the last dime, and 
make widows of our wives, and orphans of our children”.? 


1 The role of the clergy in the Mexican War has been touched upon in Merle Eugene 
Curti, The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860 (Durham, 1929), p. 125; Margaret E. 
Hirst, The Quakers in Peace and War: An Account of their Peace Principles and Practice 
(New York, 1923), p. 422; Thomas F. Meehan, Catholics in the War with Mexico, 
United States Catholic Historical Society, Historical Records and Studies (New York, 
1918), XII, 39-653 Sister Blanche Marie McEniry, American Catholics in the War with 
Mexico (Washington, 1937); and Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico (New York, 
1919), Il, 280. The McEniry study, a doctoral thesis, first came to the writer’s attention 
three years after he had collected his material on that denomination at the Catholic, 
Georgetown, and Xavier universities and the Library of Congress. Some of the Mennonite 
churches and the Universalists, who are believed to have been pacifistic, were omitted 
because of the difficulty of finding adequate source material. For a description of the 
Mormon Battalion see Leland Hargrave Creer, Utah and the Nation (Seattle, 1929), 
pp. 31-55. 

2 Christian Intelligencer and Southern Methodist: A Periodical devoted to Religion, 
Science, and Art, II (1846), 1 id 
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At the beginning df the war many Protestants predicted that the 
Roman Catholics would prove to be traitors in a war against a Catholic 
country. Their fears were entirely groundless. The Sixth Provincial 
Council, which was in session in Baltimore when news of the outbreak. 
of hostilities arrived there, took no explicit action in regard to the war. 
It did, however, in its Pastoral Letter remind all Catholics that obedience 
to the pope was “in no way inconsistent with your civil allegiance, your 

` social duties as citizens, or your rights as men ... . you can bear witness 
that we have always taught you to render to Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s, to God the things which are God’s”? 

The four diocesan papers which discussed both political and religious 
aspects of the war—the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, the Freeman’s 
Journal and ‘Catholic Register of New York, the Catholic Observer of 
Boston, and the Catholic News Letter of St. Louis—were unanimous 
in, their point of view. Whatever doubts they may have felt in regard 
to the justice of the war, all agreed that once it was undertaken, it was 
the patriotic duty of every citizen to carry it forward as speedily as pos- 
sible to a successful conclusion. The Catholic Telegraph stated their 
position eloquently when it wrote: The die is cast, the sword is drawn, 
and every man must enter with all his heart into the conflict, with an 
unflinching determination to carry the flag of the union n with triumph 
and honor through the storm of war... 2 

Several Catholic papers—the Pittsburgh Catholic, the United States 
Catholic Magazine, the Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, and the Catho- 
lic Advocate of Louisville—preserved editorial silence on the justice of 
the war and the duty of citizens. They joined the prowar papers in con- 
demning those churches that favored the war as a means of proselytizing 
Mexico and in criticizing the antiwar activities of some Protestant 
bodies.® Possible good from the war was sought by the entire Catholic 
press. The unification of the Mexican people, the resuscitation of some 


` 3 Peter Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 (Wash- 
ington, 1923), pp. 165-66. 

4 Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register, Aug. 8, Oct. 17, 1846; Catholic Observer, 
May 29, 1847; Catholic News Letter, May 16, 30, 1846. 

5 Catholic Telegraph, May 21, 1846. 

6 Protests against proselytization of Mexico: Catholic Advocate, Dec. 18, 1847; 
Catholic Herald, June 10, 24, 1847; Catholic Observer, June 5, 1847; Catholic Telegraph, 
July 9, 1846, and Mar. 2, 1848; Catholic News Letter, May 23, 1846. Taunts against 
antiwar Protestant groups: Pittsburgh Catholic, June 27, 1846; Catholic Herald, Feb. 11, 
May 13, 1847; Catholic Observer, Apr. 17, 1847; Catholic News Letter, May 22, 1847. 
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parts of the Mexican church, and a separation of church and state in 
Mexico were benefits foreseen. Even in so extreme an outcome as the 
annexation of all Mexico a few papers saw great good to Catholicism 
there? The benefit which the Catholic Church in the United States 
would receive by the augmentation of its numbers and power, a pos- 
sibility viewed with apprehension by Protestants and Nativists, was 
mentioned by only one paper and then in ridicule.’ 

At the start of the war a similar view was expressed in the Quarterly 
Review by its editor, Orestes Brownson of Boston, a recent convert to 
Catholicism. A year later, however, he reversed his position and went 
far beyond his fellow editors in his condemnation of the-war, stressing 
Calhoun’s contention that it would bring the slavery conflict to a head 
and thereby destroy the Union and injure the South.® ‘ 

Several Catholic churches recognized the war in the course of their 
services. What was perhaps the most spectacular church celebration of 
a victory was staged in the Catholic parish of St. Martin in Louisiana, 
where the parishioners marched in a procession to the church on Sunday 
to the sound of martial music. Within they found attached to the pillars 
of the church a banner bearing in gold letters the names of Buena Vista 
and Cerro Gordo, together with the American flag. From the chanting 
of the Te Deum to the end of the ceremony a cannon boomed.”* Almost 
as elaborate was the welcome accorded to General Zachary Taylor, upon 
his return, by the bishop of New Orleans in his cathedral.’ 

The Methodists, on the whole, must be classed in the group of 
churches favoring the war, less by virtue of their few official statements 
than because of the sentiment of their press and the activities of a num- 
ber of their ministers. The first general conference of the Methodist 

TThe United States Catholic Magazine, VIII (1848), 380; Catholic Telegraph, as 
quoted by Catholic Herald, June 11, 1846; Catholic Telegraph, Oct. 28, 1847; Catholic 
News Letter, as quoted in Catholic Advocate, July 4, 1846; Freeman’s Journal, Aug. 8, 
- 1846; Catholic Herald, June 25, 1846. 

8 Catholic Telegraph, May 6, 1847, and an editorial of similar tenor quoted from it 
by Catholic Herald; Dec. 24, 1846. 

9 Brownson, “Fletcher Webster on War and Loyalty”, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 
TH (1846), 493-518; “Slavery and the Mexican War”, ibid., IV (1847), 334-67. 

10 The Catholic Observer (Jan. 23, 1847) described Bishop John B. Fitzpatrick’s re- 
assuring sermon to the departing Irish Volunteers in Boston, and the Pittsburgh Catholic 
(Jan. 16, 1847) commended the preparation for battle made by those members of the 
second Pennsylvania regiment who attended Mass. 

11 Boston Liberator, July 2, 1847, quoting from the New York Sanday Dispatch and 
the St. Martinville (La.) Gazette. According to the same account the Catholic cathedral 


and churches of St. Louis celebrated these victories with brilliant illumination. 
12 Pittsburgh Preacher, Jan. 5, 1848. 
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Episcopal Church, South, following the schism of 1844, was in session 
when hostilities commenced. It took no action, nor did it meet again 
until the war was over. That the church was fully aware of the evan- 
gelical possibilities of the new Southwest was shown by the steady migra- 
tion of its ministers into Texas, where their,numbers increased over 50 
per cent from 1845 to 1848."* The only general conference to be held 
during the war by the Northern branch of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church jumped the gun by including, before the peace treaty was ac- 
tually ratified, territory then Mexican within the boundaries of a newly 
created annual conference.** Although this was not necessarily a pro- 
war act, it showed a keen interest in the outcome. Two of the annual 
conferences in the North took action. The most dramatic was the descent 
of a hundred ministers upon the White House in 1847 after the close of 
the annual meeting of the historic Baltimore Conference. The delega- 
tion, headed by Dr. Noah Levings; financial secretary of the American 
Bible Society, called on President Polk to assure him that the Methodists 
were prepared to serve their country under all circumstances, in peace 
or in war. In contrast, the New England Conference; comprising most 
of Massachusetts, at least twice passed general resolutions against war, 
objecting to its cost in life and money and to its irreligious tendencies 
such as Sabbath. desecration."® 

The papers of no denomination were more zealous in support of 
the war than were some of the Methodist organs. The Reverend Evan 
Stevenson of Kentucky announced in his small but vociferous Christian 
Intelligencer and Southern Methodist that the popular slogan, “My 
Country, right.or wrong”, thrilled him. When war proved inevitable, 
he believed that ‘the prayer of every man should be, “Teach my hands to 
war, and my fingers to fight.” To prove his sincerity, Stevenson volun- 
teered at once to serve his country on the Rio Grande.” The Quarterly 


13 Methodist Almanac for 1846 (New York, 1845), p. 19; ibid., 1849, p. 19. Pitts- 
burgh Presbyterian Advocate, Sept. 9, 1846. 

14 Journals of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1848-1856 
(New York, San Francisco, Cincinnati), III, 29, 39, 40. ‘ 

15 New York Christian Advocate and Journal, Aug. 25, 1847; New York Observer, 
Mar. 27, 1847. 

16 Boston Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, May 10, 1848. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, a vigorous young schismatic group with its backbone in New England, and 
the Ohio Conference Missicnary Society passed resolutions against the war (New York 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 13, 1847; Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate, 
Sept. 25, 1846). 

17 Christian Intelligencer and Southern Methodist, Il, editorial comments in the June, 
July, and August, 1846, and January, 1847, issues. The paging of this periodical is 
irregular. ` 
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Review, described by its editor, Dr. Henry B. Bascom, .president of 
Transylvania University, as the official organ of ehe Southern branch of 
the church, was also in favor of the war. The Review considered war | 
a part of a system of providential arrangements by which the Deity car- 
ried forward His purposes of mercy toward mankind. 18 The editor of 
Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal of Boston, in the face of the some- 
what pacific views of the New Engine Conference, wrote with a 
similar consciousness of national destiny.” 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of New York, an official organ 
of the Northern Methodists and one of the most important religious 
papers in the country, questioned the justice of the war; but it believed 
that this was God’s way of punishing the Mexicans for their sins and 
that its results, namely, the weakening of the power of the debased 
Catholic priesthood and the checking of -endless revolution, would be 
salutary to Mexico.” The Christian Advocate of Nashville and the 
Christian Advocate of Richmond wavered in their views but in the 
main substantiated the position of the Christian Advocate and Journal.” 
The Richmond paper urged support of the church’s missionary work in 
Texas because Texas occupied a strategic position geographically for 
supplying Mexico with the Bible and evangelical ministers. Open op- 
position to the war by the Methodist papers was more mildly expressed 
than was their support, and it was exclusively northern.” 

The militant views of the press were sometimes echoed in the pulpit. 
The Reverend Richard A. Stuart of Iberville, Louisiana, secured permis- 
sion to leave his charge for six weeks “to lick the Mexicans”, and he be- 
‘came a captain. He was convinced that the American oldies were the 
children of Israel bound for Mexico as the land of Canaan and that an 
overruling Power was using the war to assist the American people in 
achieving new destinies. Other ministerial colleagues of Stuart, serving 
as chaplains, saw possibilities in the war when they implored the Metho- 


18 Henry B. Bascom, “Patriotism, as connected with the Nature and Claims of Civil 

Government”, Quarterly Review of the Methodist Church, South, 1, 37-52; “The Necessity 
‘ of General and Special Education in Connection with the Progressive Spirit of the Age”, 

ibid., 518-21. See also ibid., II (1848), 474, for a further defense of religious imperialism 

and a fantastic interpretation of the war according to the twelfth chapter of Revelation. 

19 Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, July 8, 1846; May 19, 1847. 

20 Christian Advocate and Journal, Nov. 11, 1846. 

21 Richmond Christian Advocate, May 13, July 22, 1847; Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate, June 5, 1846, June 30, 1848. 

22 Western Christian Advocate, June 11, 1846; Auburn Northern Christian Advocate 
(1846-48), passim. George Peck, D.D., “Political Economy”, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
ser. 3, VIII (1848), 403; “The Revolutions of 1848”, ibid., 549 ff. 
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dists at home to send missionaries with the army.” The North had its 
share of militant Methpdist preachers, men like Henry C. Slicer, pastor 
of the Wesley Chapel in Washington, who told the Baltimore volunteers 
in the marine barracks that it was a leading principle of Christianity to 
be ready to fight and die for one’s country and that a man who would 
not fight could not be trusted to save his own soul. He had himself been 
a soldier and wished that his age and vigor permitted him to be one 
again.” 

Among the Southern Baptists the drift of opinion was prowar. The 
first triennial meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention, held in 
Richmond during the first month of the war, accepted a report from the 
Committee on New Fields of Labor for Foreign Missions, which com- 
pared the war to the encompassing of Jericho and rejoiced that sooner or 
later Mexico was “to be redeemed from the withering reign of the Man 
of Sin” and that the “voice of pure Christianity” was “yet to resound 
through ‘the halls of Montezumas.’”5 

Southern Baptist press opinion coincided with this official statement. 
` John L. Waller, the imaginative editor of the Western Baptist Review 
of Louisville, feared that unless Mexico were soundly defeated Texas 
would be enslaved, and, what was more serious, that “the yoke of papal 
oppression would be placed upon every state of this Republic” and “the 
laws of Mexico woulé be planted on the ruins of our constitution”. 
The Baptist of Nashville believed that this war, one in a series emanci- 
pating the world from tyranny and barbarism, would end in the estab- 
lishment of political and religious freedom in Mexico.” The Christian 
Index of Atlanta consoled itself with the thought that the war “will be 
eventually overruled for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom”.** 
The nearest to a protest against the war came from the Religious Herald 


23 Philadelphia Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, Aug. 15, 1846; William Jay, 4 Review 
of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War (Boston, 1849), pp. 262-64; Nash- 
ville Southwestern Christian Advocate, July 3, 24, 1846. 

24 Liberator, July 10, 1846; The Friend: A Religious and Literary Journal, XX 
(1847), 143. Similar sermons were preached by Dr, Thomas Miner of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and the Reverend William M. Daily of Madison, Indiana. Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, Dec. 23, 1845; Liberator, Jan. 14, 1848. 

* 25 June 10-15, 1846, Proceedings (Richmond, 1846), pp. 17-18. 

26 “The War with Mexico”, Western Baptist Review, I (1846), 361-67. Similar 
editorials appeared in II (1846), 96-104, and III (1847), 41-47. 

27 Baptist, May 30, 1846. 

28 Christian Index, as quoted in the National Anti-Slavery Standard, Nov. 18, 1847. 
For the position of the Christian Index see also the Utica Christian Contributor and Free 
Missionary, Nov. 5, 1846. : 
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of Richmond, which did not discuss the justifiability of the war but 
urged all Christians to pray for a speedy restoratign of peace.?? 

Though the Old School Presbyterians officially deplored the war as a 
national calamity, their press and several of their leaders gave it con- 
siderable credit as a blessing in disguise. The general assembly in two 
successive years passed a broad resolution calling the church to a day of 
prayer for forgiveness of individual and national sins in view of the 
existing calamity of war. The ministers were enjoined to preach on this 
subject on the first Sabbath of July.2® Similarly cautious action was 
taken by the Synod of New York and the Synod of Mississippi. How- 
ever much the latter ‘may have deplored the war, it later petitioned the 
Board of Foreign Missions to consider the propriety of sending mis- 
sionaries to those parts of Mexico occupied by the army. The Synod of 
New Jersey refused by a close vote to take a stand? l 

The Old School press evolved a consistent denominational pattern. 
War was a scourge of God, a punishment for sin, either ours or the 
enemy’s, yet it might be overruled for good by the opening of Mexico to 
the gospel. The Presbyterian Herald of Louisville gave a concise sum- 
mary of this point of view.? Later the Herald asserted that Providence 
was using the war to extend Christianity to a nation nominally Chris- 
tian but “as really idolatrous as the Chinese”.** Other Old School papers 
took about the same stand as the Herald®* They were especially 
unanimous in regard to the God-given chance to evangelize Mexico. 
The Presbyterian of Philadelphia, with its stubborn insistence that the 
war could have been averted by negotiation, occupied an anomalous 
position among the Old School publications.®* 

How many Old School ministers obeyed the injunction of the gen- 
eral assembly regarding the day of prayer, it is hard to say. It is certain, 
however, that few antiwar sermons were printed in the denominational 
papers. Only three have been found—by Dr. John C. Young, president 


29 Religious Herald, Aug. 5, 1847. , 

30 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, Old School (Phila- 
delphia, 1845-47), XI, 216, 217, 403. i 

31 Philadelphia and New York Presbyterian, Oct. 31, 1846; Oct. 30, 1847; Louisville 
Presbyterian Herald, Dec. 3, 1846; New York Observer, Jan. 15, 1848. 

32 Presbyterian Herald, May 21, 1846; New York Observer, Jan. 15, 1848. 

33 Presbyterian Herald, July 9, 1846. 

34 Pittsburgh Presbyterian Advocate, Dec. 22, 1847, Jan. 5, May 31, 1848; Richmond 
Watchman and Observer, May 14, 1846, Apr. 15, July 1, Dec. 2, 1847; New Orleans 
Presbyterian, as quoted in the Cincinnati Presbyterian of the West, Feb. 17, 1848; Southern 
Presbyterian Review, I (1847), 105, 170, 171. The Review was the only one of this group 
which did not rejoice over the opening of Mexico to Protestants. 

85 Presbyterian, June 20, 1846, June 17, 1848. 
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of Center College,-Kentucky, the Reverend James Anderson of West 
Rushville, Ohio, and she Reverend Thomas E. Thomas of Hamilton, . 
Ohio? The sermons and activities of the other Old School ministers, _ 
at least insofar as the church press published them, were outspokenly 
in favor of the war. At the first commencement of the Citadel Academy 
at Charleston, South Carolina, the Reverend Thomas Smyth, D.D., an 
intellectual leader of Southern Presbyterianism, defended both defensive. 
and punitive war by Old and New Testament alike. The Bible “re- 
quires courage as a virtue, even curses cowards who refuse to fight for . 
- their country; and when the cause is just, and the war necessary, en- 
courages us by the heip of the Lord God of Hosts”.3" He tried to pro- 
tect himself from the. charge of militarism, but his sermon was viewed 
as an unequivocal defense of war by the Southern Presbyterian Review, 
of which he was one of the editors. To Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge of 
Lexington the main issue of the war was the opportunity it afforded for 
securing religious toleration for American citizens resident in Mexico.38 
_An obtrusive attempt was made by the Reverend W. L. McCalla to se- 
cure from President Polk a chaplaincy in the army and thereby take 
“the side of our country against our cruel enemies in a just and honor- 
able war”.®® Before the war closed, one Old School minister on his own 
responsibility was the advance‘ guard of an “evangelical army of occupa- 
tion” in Mexico; and a second, the Reverend J. T. Paxton, a young man, 
was diligently preparing himself to go by learning Spanish. The Rever- 
end John C. Smith of Washington, although he did not go in person, 
made eloquent pleas to Christians to put a Bible in every Mexican home. 
He declared that the sword had opened the way for the great movement 
of the present century, “the one general united effort to cover Mexico 
with Bibles, and heal her wounds with leaves from this tree of life”. ~ 
_ The Cumberland Presbyterians resembled closely the Old School in 
their cautious call for a day of prayer in the face of the horrors of war 
and in their eagerness to evangelize Mexico.“ 
36 Presbyterian Herald, Aug. 20, 1846; Presbyterian of the West, Nov. 11, 1847; 
Thomas E. Thomas, Covenant Breaking and its Consequences (Rossville, 1847), passim. 
87 “The Relation of Christianity to War, and the Portraiture of a Christian Soldier”, 
in Complete Works of Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D., ed. by J. Wm. Flinn (10 vols., 
Columbia, 1908-12), V, 351-77; Southern Presbyterian Review, I, 170-71. 
38 Presbyterian, Jan. 8, 1848. 
39 Presbyterian Herald, July 15, 1847; Milo M. Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. 
Polk, 1845-1849 (4 vols., Chicago, 1910), II, 187. 
40 Philadelphia Christian Observer, May 21, June 25, 1847; Presbyterian Advocate, . 
` Sept. 9, 1846, May 31, 1848. ° 
41 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Lebanon, 


Tennessee, 1845-55), no valume number, p. 13; Watchman and Observer, Dec. 2, 1847. 
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Sentiment in some of the churches was either so noncommittal or so 
much divided as to defy classification into prowar and antiwar groups. 
For instance, one may search through the journals and newspaper re- 
ports of the many annual state conventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church held during the war without being aware of its existence. At 
the general convention of 1847 it was moved that the Prayer Book be 
revised to include, among other new prayers, one for the restoration of 
peace, but the resolution was lost in a fog of debate.*” The bishops’ “Pas- 
toral Letter” of that year regretted the war but prayed that the Kingdom 
of God might be advanced by it.* Episcopal papers made so little com- 
ment on the war that it is almost impossible to evaluate their attitude. 
The Protestant Churchman of New York and the Episcopal Recorder 
of Philadelphia took an attitude of resignation, and a third, the Western 
Episcopalian of Gambier, Ohio, completely ignored the subject.** 

In striking contrast with the general silence of the Episcopal Church 
was the enthusiasm of the Reverend Dr. John McVickar, at that time the 
chaplain of Ft. Columbus, New York. When the First Regiment of 
New York Volunteers left for California he became eloquent: 


You, my fellow citizens constituting the California Regiment, are... 
destined to engraft the institutions of the East on the wild plants of the 
West—you are our chosen carriers to introduce into less favored lands a 
higher and purer Christian civilization. ... . Go forth,” she [“The Venerable 
Genius of our Anglo-Saxon Jand”] says, “my well-armed sons—the sword 
in your FARG but peage in your hearts and justice in your, deeds. Go forth 
as Apostles. . . 45 


In this intermediate group are also to be found the German churches. 
Although there were general synods and many state synods of the Luth- 
eran Church during the war ‘period, only two small groups gave official 
recognition to it, and both condemned it.** The two Lutheran papers 


42 Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in a General Convention, 1847 (New York, 1847), pp. 21, 22; New 
York Protestant Churchman, Oct. 16, 1847. Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine of Ohio prepared 
a prayer for peace in time of war to be used at the discretion of his ministers (Gambier’ 
Western Episcopalian, Dec. 3, 1847). 

43 “The Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops to the Clergy and Laity of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America”, in the Protestant Churchman, 
Nov. 27, 1847. 

44 Protestant Churchman, Feb. 6, 1847; Episcopal Recorder, May 9, 16, 1846. 

45 Memorial and Petition of Col. ]. D. Stevenson of California (San Francisco, 1886), 
p. 16>; William A. McVickar, The Life of the Reverend John McVickar, $. T. D. (New 
York, 1872), pp. 309, 314. 

46 The conference of the Franckean Evangelic Lutheran Synod, Lutheran Observer, 
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published at the time differed in their editorial policy. The conservative 
Lutheran Standard of Columbus published war news but refrained from 
critical comment. The Lutheran Observer of Baltimore, the mouthpiece 
of the theologically liberal element, edited by Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, 
militantly opposed the war and contended that the popular slogan, “Our 
country, right or wrong”, was a monstrous doctrine and a clear infrac- 
tion of the Holy Bible. If that were true, he said, the United States would 
still be bound to.England, and Luther would never have come forth to 
preach.” 

The German Reformed Church was more silent than the Lutheran. 
‘The formal reports of the annual general synods and the newspaper re- 
ports from the classes made no mention whatsoever of the war. The 
Weekly Messenger ot Chambersburg, the official paper published in | 
English, maintained aimost total editorial silence.*® 

The Evangelical Reformed Church, Dutch, followed the example of 

. the other noncommittal churches. In 1846 the Dutch Reformed Synod 
set aside the first Sunday in July as a day of prayer.*® Although the war 
was not specifically named as the reason for this, it was so interpreted by 
the Presbyterian”? The church’s only newspaper, the Christian Intel- 
ligencer of New York, spoke slightingly of the so-called “honor” of 
‘war and of the behavior of a supposedly Christian army in Mexico! 
It gave generous space to an antiwar sermon by the Reverend Gustavus 
Abeel of Geneva, New York, published at the request of some of his 
hearers. Abeel believed that war, while ostensibly waged for noble — 
motives, was actually waged for the selfish interests of the few. The 
Mexican Wat originated, he believed, in individual and national cupid- 
ity and was unworthy of the country’s exalted character.” In contrast, 
the Reverend Cornelius T. Demarest, of Hackensack, New Jersey, at a 
soldier’s funeral, proclaimed it an honor to die for such a country as the 
United States “in this war with Mexico for just causes and desirable 


ends” 5 





Dec. 4, 1846. The Middle Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod on the eve of the war 
, disapproved of the attempt made by editors and rulers to stir up a war spirit. Ibid, 
Mar. 13, 1846. À 
41 Ibid., Dec. 24, 1847: Feb. 11, 1848; Lutheran Standard, May 27, June 10, 1846. 

48 Weekly Messenger, May 27, Dec. 16, 1846, Apr. 6, 1848. 

49 Minutes of the General Syncd of the Evangelical Reformed Church, Dutch (New 
York, 1846-48), VII, 97. 

50 Presbyterian, June 13, 1846. 

51 Christian Intelligencer, July 30, Dec. 17, 1846, Jan. 14, 1847. ` 

52 Ibid., Mar. 11, 18, 1847. $ 

53 New York Daily Tribune, Aug. 18, 1847. 
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The Disciples of Christ were silent as a church, except for a signed 
statement drawn up by a hundred and fifty members in New England. 
This statement condemned the war as an invasion of Mexico, its motives 
as lust of territory and the desire to extend slavery, and its continuance 
as “one of the greatest crimes of our modern history”.** The church’s 
main periodical, the Millenial Harbinger, said little until the close of 
the war. Its editor, Alexander Campbell, then took up the subject with 
great vigor to pen a total repudiation of war. 

Two of the larger denominations, the Northern Baptists and the New 
School Presbyterians, discussed the war in their press, but opinion was 
too evenly divided to permit their being classified simply as “prowar” or 

*“antiwar”. Officially, the Baptists in the North were almost silent. The 
lack of a general convention during the war period made impossible 
any authoritative statement parallel to that of the Baptist Church, South. 
The annual state conventions in the end took no action whatever, but 
in Massachusetts there was a lively discussion before a resolution oppos- 
ing the war was finally tabled.°® Two missionary groups, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary Convention 
of the State of New York, regretted the disastrous moral effects of the 
war? 

` The war views of the Northern Baptist press ranged from mild sup- 
port to outspoken opposition. The Christian Chronicle of Philadelphia 
and the Baptist Memorial and Monthly Record wavered in their posi- 
tions but tended toward a mild support of the war; the Chronicle ad- 
vised the Bapstists to prepare missionaries for Mexico.°® The Christian 
Review, the official journal of the church, took no stand whatsoever on 
the war although it published at least one general article justifying de- 

‘fensive warfare”? In open opposition to the war were the influential 
New York Recorder, the Western Christian Journal of Columbus, the 


54 National Anti-Slavery Standard, Jan. 21, 1847. Š 

55 “War”, Millenial Harbinger, ser. 3, III (1846), 638-42; “An Address on War”, 
ibid., V (1848), 361-86. The small Louisville Christian Journal mildly regretted the war 
(Oct. 24, 31, 1846). 

56 Boston Christian Reflector, Jan. 27, 1848. 

5T Fifteenth Report of the American Baptist Home Mission Society (New York, 1847), 
p- 19; Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State 
of New York, Proceedings (Utica, 1847), p. 6. 

58 Communication from John M. Peck, associate editor, Baptist Memorial and 
Monthly Record, V (1846), 246-47; Christian Chronicle, Sept. 30, 1846, Apr. 21, Dec. 
1, 1847; Jan. 19, 1848. 

59 Amans Veritatis, “Can War be justified on the Principles of the Christian Religion?”, 
Christian Review, XII (1847), 441-56. : 
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Christian Reflector of Boston, and the Christian Contributor and Free 

Missionary of Utica. The Recorder questioned the popular Protestant 

justification of the war: 
The plea that this war will be over-ruled for the advancement oë Chris- 

tianity with us has no force. We believe it will be, but this does not change 

the divine law against doing evil that good may come. We have yet to see 


. that we are called upon to regenerate Mexico at the expense of our own 
_ degeneracy.® 


It feared that the war would end in the absorption of all Mexico and 
wondered how Christians who approved of such a war could go in 
peace to their graves. 

Two leaders among the Northern Baptists opposed the war, one by 
logic and the other by eloquence. President Francis Wayland of Brown 
University gave three widely quoted lectures on civil obligation. He ad- 
mitted the necessity of governmental force within narrow limits. But in 
accordance with his hierarchy of natural rights, in which life and liberty 
were paramount, it was unjustifiable for a government to sacrifice 
human beings in defense of property or for the extension of particular 
religious or political beliefs, In a democracy it was the responsibility of 
each citizen, and not merely of the rulers, to evaluate the acts of the 
government. When its requisitions were just, the Christian citizen 
should yield a generous measure of honor and obedience; when unjust, 
contempt. For example, when the government plunged the country into 
an unnecessary and unjust war, it was the duty of a Christian to refuse 
to participate in it either by financial loans to the government or by 
personal service.** Dr. Daniel Sharp of the Charles Street Church in 
Boston stigmatized the war as “a war for southern territory, waged 
against justice, against humanity, and against the voice of God”. Two 

_ other branches of the Baptist Church, the few Baptists and the 
Church of God, unequivocally opposed the war.® 

The New School Presbyterians, although i were unable to agree 
in their attitude toward the war, offered more opposition than support. 

60 New York Recorder, Oct. 13, 1847; Western Christian Journal, June 25, July 16, 
1847; Christian Reflector, Oct. 8, 1846; Christian Contributor and Free Missionary, 1846- 
48, passim. 

61 New York Recorder, Jan. 27, 1847. f 

62 Wayland, The Duty of Obedience to the Civil Magistrate: Three Sermons preached 
in the Chapel of Brown University (Boston, 1847), passim. 

63 “Discourse on Peace”, Christian Reflector, June 4, 1846. 
64 Salem -(Ohio) Anti-Slavery Bugle, July 30, 1847; Advocate of Peace and Universal 


Brotherhood, VII (Worcester, 1847), pp. 274 ff.; Gospel Rill, I (1846), 26; Church 
Advocate, XI (1846), 9, 49, 121, 154; XII (1848), 136. 
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.The action of the general assembly of the New School was almost 


identical with that of the Old School—a cautioustcall to a day of prayer 
because of the existence of war.® The protests, however, from the lower 
church bodies were more numerous and more specific than those of the 
Old School. The Synod of New York and New Jersey regarded the 
war “both as an exhibition of human wickedness, and as a dreadful 
scourge from the hand of God”.®® The Synod of Indiana considered the 
evils of “the present unrighteous war with Mexico” as being “infinitely 
greater than all the good which its most ardent advocates have ever 
promised to themselves or the nation... .”°7 

_ The New School press seems to have been divided about evenly in 
regard to the war. Time and time again the New York Evangelist spoke 
out, decrying every aspect of the war—the feebleness of the enemy, the 
physical suffering of the wounded, the grief of the bereaved, the unpre- 
paredness of many for death, the debasing effect on public morals, the 
Sabbath desecration, the prevalence of the war spirit among Christians, 
the aftermath of hatred among the conquered, and the lust for territory. 
The Evangelist also repudiated the idea generally held by the Catholic 
press that, having embarked upon an unjust war, the only alternative 
was to press it vigorously to a conclusion. The Watchman of the 
Valley of Cincinnati denounced the war as the agent of slavery and, 
lacking the self-assurance of the other Protestant papers, feared that the 
strength of the Catholic Church would be dangerously increased there- 
by. On the other hand the Christian Observer of Philadelphia and 
the Ohio Observer of Hudson believed, with the majority of the Old 
School press, that God would bring forth good from the evils of war by 
sending Christianity to priest-ridden Mexico. The Christian Observer 
went so far as to caution its readers against petitioning Congress for 
peace, on the ground that petitions might encourage Mexico to expect 
peace on terms which the government could not offer. 


_ 85 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, with an Appendix (New York, 1846-50), IX, 145; New York Observer, 
June 13, 1846. 

66 National Anti-Slavery Standard, Nov. 4, 1847; New York Observer, Nov. 7, 1846. 

87 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1847. For opposition from five presbyteries in New York and Michi- 
gan see ibid., Feb. 12, 19, 1848; New York Weekly Tribune, May 8, 1847; Advocate of 
Peace, VII (1847), 272 ff. 

68 New York Evangelist, May 14, 21, July 9, Nov. 19, 1846; Apr. 8, June 17, Sept. 
23, Oct. 21, Dec. 16, 1847. 

89 Watchman of the Valley, June 18, 1846; ibid., as quoted by the Catholic Herald, 
Dec. 24, 1846. 

10 Christian Observer, Jan. 15, June 25, 1847; Ohio Observer, May 19, 1847. 
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Only two New School sermons on the war appear to have received 
newspaper notice, ard both opposed it. The Reverend Samuel D. 
Burchard of New York City, still remembered for his fiery denunciation . 
of the Democrats in 1884 as the party of “rum, Romanism, and Rebel- 
lion”, told his congregation that the object of the war was to extend 
slavery and that it was “superlatively wrong” in every aspect." When 
the Reverend Albert Hale of Springfield, Illinois, denounced the war 
as unjust and called the volunteers “a moral pest to society”, indignation 
ran high throughout the state. The following day a ‘resolution was 
offered in the Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1847, censuring 
Hale’s sentiments and dispensing with his services of opening the ses- 
sion with prayer. It was narrowly defeated by a vote of 60 to 54.” 

The only Presbyterian sects to come out wholly against the war were 
the Associate Synod of North America, centered in Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, and the antislavery Free Synod of Cincinnati.” 


MI 


Wholehearted opposition to the war came from the Congregational- 
ists, Unitarians, and Quakers. State associations and consociations and 
local conferences of the Congregationalists deprecated the war in formal 
resolutions. The resalutions began in 1846 in a rather mild tone at the 
. general association of Massachusetts and Connecticut; thenceforward 
they tended to become more pointed. In addition to the dehumanizing 
aspects of the war and its probable effect on slavery, they emphasized 
more than the resolutions of any other denomination the infectiousness 
of the war spirit and the urgent need for proper education of children 
in this respect. Most outspoken were the resolutions of the Western Re- 
serve General Association and of the Worcester North Conference of 
Churches. The latter concluded: “. . . we deem it our duty decidedly to 
discountenance this war; to dissuade any persons from enlisting in this 
service; and to employ our influence in every suitable method for bring- 


ing so unholy a contest to a speedy termination”. 


TL Causes of National Solicitude (New York, 1848), pp. 15 ff. 

72 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), I, 390, 391. 

78 For the official action and press opinion of the Associate Synod of-North America 
see Evangelical Repository, V (1846), 621; VI (1847), 75, 76. The Pittsburgh Preacher, 
official organ of the Associate Reformed Church of the West with its headquarters in 
western Pennsylvania, was won over to support the war by the opportunity it offered for 
Anglo-Saxon elevation of the Mexicans (June 3, Sept. 16, 1846; May 12, July 21, Nov. 
10, 1847; Anti-Slavery ‘Bugle, Jan. 29, 1847). For the Free Synod of Cincinnati see the 
Washington, D. C., National Era, Dec. 30, 1847. 

T4 Liberator, July 17, 1846; Oberlin Evangelist, July 8, 1846; New York Observer, 
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Congregational publications opposed the war without exception. The 
Christian Mirror of Portland, the Christian Obsgrvatory of Boston, and 
the Congregational Almanac expressed their opposition in measured 
terms; but such restraint was unendurable to the Boston Recorder and 
the Oberlin Evangelist. The Recorder thus bluntly stated its position: 


While Humanity is outraged, our country disgraced, the Laws of Heaven 
suspended, and those of Hell put in force, by the conduct and continuance 
of the Mexican war, we shall not cease (to attempt at least) to rouse the 
public mind to a sense of the awful guilt brought upon this nation by what 
has been deservedly called “the most infamous war ever recorded upon the 
page of history.” 76 


The Congregational pulpit, led by the Reverend Horace Bushnell 
and at least a dozen others, showed its traditional readiness to preach 
on public questions and outstripped other denominations in the legacy 
of war sermons which it left. Prominently woven into their fabric are 
the effects of the war on the slavery question and the morals of the 
nation and the inadvisability of acquiring more territory to be adminis- 
‘tered by a single, central government. Even a sermon for a dead soldier, 
which had proved a temptation for a defense of war by some, became, 
in the hands of the Reverend William P. Tilden of Concord, New 
Hampshire, an opportunity for a peace sermon, “Shall the Sword devour 
Forever?” 

The official organ of the American Peace Society reported: “No 
class of men in our country have discussed the claims of peace so fully 
as Unitarian ministers.”** Foes of the cause of peace were of the same 
opinion. The Fall River News of Massachusetts complained: 


A large fraction, if not a majority of the Unitarian clergymen, have 
assumed a purely political attitude . . . . for the most part they come out 
flat-footed against the Mexican War . . . using in the pulpit on the Sabbath, 








June 27, July 4, 1846; Boston Recorder, June 17, 24, July 1, 1847; Christian Mirror, June 
24, 1847; Ohio Observer, July 7, 14, 1847; Advocate of Peace, VIL, 134 ff., 274 ff.; Gen- 
eral Convention of Congregational Churches of Vermont at Springfield, June, 1847, Min- 
utes (Windsor, 1847), p. 8. 

© T5 Oberlin Evangelist, July 8, Aug. 19,1846; “What might be done with the Money 
wasted in War”, Congregational Almanac for 1847, pp. 4, 5; Christian ii IL 
30, 32, 528; Christian Mirror, May 21, 28, Dec. 17, 1846. 

76 Boston Recorder, Jan. 21, Aug. 12, 1847. 

77 Lynn Pioneer and Herald of Freedom, Feb. 4, 1847. Horace Bushnell, “Barbarism 
the First Danger”, National Preacher, XXI (1847), 196-219. Other Congregational min- 
isters who opposed the war were Rufus W. Clark, Milton P. Braman, Burdett Hart, T. N. 
Lord, Richard Tolman, John Weiss, and Henry B. Pearson. 

78 Advocate of Peace, NIL, 67. 
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the precise dieno of their Whig allies, against the war, spicing the whole 
occasionally, with a few grains of affected piety.7° 

Friend and foe were “ake correct. The ministerial conference went 
far beyond the American Unitarian Association, composed jointly of 
ministers and laymen, in condemning the war, flaying it in no uncertain 

d resolvi lab bring i d.© The cli £ th 

terms, and resolving to labor to bring it to an end. e climax of the 
Unitarian efforts occurred toward the end of the war. The Sixth 
Autumnal Convention at Salem had tabled a resolution against war as 
“irrelevant to the purposes of the convention”.®* This hesitancy so irked 
some of the laity and clergy that a special meeting to consider action on 
the war was immediately called by the committee whose resolutions had 
been slighted. The mere radical group proved too earnest to be limited 
to resolutions. Borrowing a Quaker peace weapon, they organized and 
presented to Congress a petition thirty-six yards long, containing nearly 
three thousand signatures.®? 

The Unitarian papers took for granted the sentiment but lacked the 
distinctive eloquence ož such of their ministers as William H. Channing 
and Theodore Parker. Channing asserted that if he were to enlist in 
the “damnable war” to extend slavery, it would be under the Mexican 
banner. He prayed God to enable the Mexicans to do full justice to them- 
selves and tried to prevent men from volunteering by circulating an anti- . ` 
.war pledge.** Parker combined eloquence and logic in a higher degree 
than almost any other opponent of war. He subscribed to the doctrine 
that a civilizing mission had been delegated by Providence to the nation, 
but he reminded ministers “who teach soldiers to wad their muskets 
with the leaves of the Bible” that the proper way to extend Anglo-Saxon 
culture was by “the schoolmaster rather than by the cannon, by peddling 
cloth, tin, anything rather than bullets”. During an aggressive war such 
as this, Christians. should adopt the courageous policy of nonresistance, 
refuse to pay taxes, and give up their war profits by refusing to make 
war materials.” 

The Society of Friends left behind no eloquent sermons, but no 

79 Quoted in the Liberator, Feb. 25, 1848. 

80 Monthly Religious Magazine, ser. 2, I (1846), 284-87. For the hesitation of the 
Western Unitarians see Boston Christian Register, July 10, 1847. 

81 Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, XLII (1847), 468. 

82 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, pp. 156, 761; Christian Examiner, 
XLIV (1848), 152; Christian Register, Feb. 5, 1848. 

83 For a representative position of the Unitarian papers see Christian Register, July 3, 
1847, and Christian World as cited by the Liberator, Nov. 19, 1847. 

84 Liberator, June 5, 1845; Christian Register, June 13; 1846. 


85 4 Sermon of War, preached at the Melodeon on Sunday, June 7, 1846 (Boston, 
1846), passim. 
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denomination approached them in the unanimity and zeal with which 
they applied all the practical means they knew af swaying public opin- 
ion. When the Friends’ Review was asked to suggest a suitable form for 
petitions to Congress, the editor replied: “It is the number, rather than 
the arguments, of petitioners that must be expected to influence the 
conduct of representative bodies.” °° The Friends certainly acted upon 
this assumption, harassing an antagonistic Congress with a stream of 
petitions from their yearly meetings. They eclipsed the Unitarian 
memorial by presenting one which formally represented nine thousand 
_ Friends in New England.’ Their periodicals, which fairly bristled with 
accounts of their antiwar activities, gave little space to editorial denuncia- 
tions of the war; their press, relieved as it was of the necessity of con- 
vincing Friends of the wrongness of war, turned its battery upon the 


general public by publishing for free distribution a number of antiwar 


pamphlets. Over ten thousand copies of An Inquiry into the Accordance 
of War with the Principles of Christianity, an essay by Jonathan 
Dymond, an English linen draper, were reprinted in Philadelphia alone 
during the war and sent to each member of Congress, to the members 
of the legislatures of all the states but seven, to editors of newspapers 
and periodicals, and to leading clergymen of different denominations.’ 
The press further risked public censure by trying to stem the frantic rush 
of volunteers into the army by distributing “two carefully prepared 
publications calculated to dissuade persons from enlisting in military 
service”.®? It is characteristic of the Friends that the name of no in- 
dividual stands out in the accounts of their peace activities duririg this 
period. These were genuinely the activities of an entire church and 
were not limited to its more prophetic members. 


IV 


Why a denomination took the position it did was the resultant of 
many forces. Before examination of the specifically intradenominational 
factors which helped to determine a church’s position the general secular 


86 Friends’ Review, I (1848), 344. : 

87 Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., I sess., pp. 781, 9503 tbid., 2 sess., pp. 204, 213, 2453 ibid., 
30 Cong., I sess., pp. 62, 121, 135, 329, 349, 401; Philadelphia Friends’ Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, Nov. 6, 1847, Feb. 26, May 20, 27, 1848; The Friend, XIX (1846), 270; XXI 
(1847-1848), 80; Friends’ Review, 1, 9, 90, 186, 368, 621; for the long New England 
memorial, žid., 1, 343. 

88 The Friend, XX, 248; XXI, 220, 224. The New York Yearly Meeting also re- 
printed Dymond’s essay from its own set of plates and sponsored an additional peace tract 
of its own (Friends Review, I, 328, 621). f , : 

89 The Friend, XX, 272. 
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background against which the various churches played their roles must 
be considered. . 9 

Throughout the war the American Peace Society, the most widely 
known branch of the organized peace movement, continually goaded 
the churches with press and agent. Its tireless efforts cannot, however, 
be considered a purely secular influence on the churches since their 
ministry furnished a large share of the membership and leadership of 
the peace society.” i ` 

The extent to which party politics influenced church opinion it is 
impossible to determine inasmuch as the party affiliations of the min- 
isters cannot be ascertained. This lack of facts is not serious because at 
the start of the war both Whigs and Democrats in Congress supported 
it. What little opposition the bill to prosecute the war received was 
perhaps more sectional than partisan in nature, coming almost entirely 
from New England and Ohio.™ 

Proximity to the scene of the war was a cogent factor in determining 
popular support. The ratic of enlistment to white population was 
highest in the Southwest Central region, where 1 in 33 white inhabitants 
volunteered, and lowest in New England, where only 1 in 2500 volun- 
teered.** The popularity of the war decreased in the various regions 
in the following order: Southwest Central, Northwest Central, South- 
east Central, Northeast Central, South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, and 
New England. Without exception the regions along the Atlantic sea- 
board came last, in order from south to north. ; 

Popular opinion of the war was swayed one way or the other by 
many arguments and rationalizations. Strong supporters and opponents. 
of slavery saw in the war the extension of slave territory with all of the 
social, economic, and political implications. The land hungry and the 
adventurous saw free land and plunder. New England feared the loss 
of her economic domination by the further growth of her rivals, the 
South and the West. Budding imperialism disguised its desire for ex- 

20 Work of American Peace Society among churches: Advocate of Peace, VIL, 21, 
102, 128, 176, 237, 274-75. In 1846, 29 out of 68 officers (43 per cent) and 165 of the 
287 life members (57 per cent) were ministers. By far the greater number were from 
New England ‘and New York ( ibid., VII, 138, 146-48). Of the nine agents who labored 
for the society during the war, all but one were ministers. 

91 The bill to prosecute the war with Mexico passed in the House by a vote of 174 to 
14. Of the 174 affirmative votes, 121 were Democrat, 47 Whig, 2 American Party, and 
4 of unknown affiliation. The 14 negative votes were all Whig, 8 from New England, 5 
from Ohio, and 1 from Pennsylvania. The bill subsequently passed the Senate by a vote 
of 40 to 2. Of the 40 affirmative votes, 23 were Democrat, 16 Whig, and 1, Whig- 


Democrat. The 2 negative votes were both Whig, 1 from New England and 1 from Dela- 
ware. House Journal, 29 Cong., 1 sess., p. 796; Senate Journal, 29 Cong., 1 sess., 287-88. 
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pansion under the formula that it was the Manifest Destiny of so strong 
and cultured a nation as the United States to absorb so weak, politically 
backward, and illiterate a nation as Mexico. This argument was 
peculiarly compelling in winning the support of many of the churches, 
for Mexico was not only ignorant but subject to a “depraved” Catholic 
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Region à Enlistment to White Population 
1. New England.............. PITESTI TEE E 1,057 I in 2,500 
2 Mid-Atlantic......-.. ccc cece cc aa Ea ER AA 5,324 rin 1,080 
INOW Vork, hos tee hadar AAEE cele aa se etree oe 2,936 rin 1,270 
New: Jersey's ogrsio sok octet ie ins eealcgy ewes 425 Iin 1,095 
aa a ME EA TET EET 2,503 Iin goo 
3. South ABE eei a eee eee tees 7,189 tin 390 , 
Maryland, DiC ices Siac saree oe oe 1,355 rin 335 
Delaware... a eE eed AA o o 
Virgina cvs che EA E EET I,320 tin 680 
Notth CONE eisa Ar Canoe ete ee pares 935 rin 590 
South Carolinas. «cisco: ocs0 estrana Ea E bees 1,077 rin 255 
Georgia's 526.0 ba eine tie eens tie bo @ OUR Baw eae eee 2,132 rin 245 
BLOFIGG D PEE EREE EIE INTE ETTET 370 Lin 125 
4. NEERA aarin ocenkes oes a Haara 17,493 Tin 255 
Wisconsin Territory areara ENAERE VESEN 146 rin 2,085 
Michigan. ¢: icon AALA eres Heise sere e tens 1,103 rin 360 
MOGs ssa ee E 5,530 tin 275 
TNGIANG MAE PEE NE Ate EEEE EET E 4585 rin 215 
TWinOls POREDE cos E N NE EO EEEN +123 tin 140 
5. S E Central uenas uss ranae aa vecelaeaidte 16,156 tin 140 
KAUCE er sige. gers sas decd were E TERED 4,842 tin 155 
PAED a R grea 76 E E E A TA 5,865 tin 135 
Alabama sce 3330.0 EIEEE EOE ARA TAAS 3:026 rin 140 
Mississippi... 66-0 cece eee SEE REEE RRS 2,423 iin 120 
S NW Central. fc cevacve's hone ei ERE AAA 7,269 tin 410 
Towa Territory... . eee eee eee eee eee eee nee 253 rin 760 
MISSONEL foes ca x nat yee cde cn ergot bowen ees 7,016 rin .55 
FSW Central ici orae aar e aaeea ves watts 17,288 rin 33 
Arkansas. 1,323 Iin 120 
Louisiana 7,947 tin 32 
Texas.... 8,018 rin I9 
8, Mountain... rakari eee cece cece renee te) o 
Pacific 
E Ta i REE AE EEE LETELT 571 rin 160. 
Mormons (IOWA): ssrin srta easa 585 
72,932 


The ratio of enlistment to white population: House Executive Documents, 31 Cong., 
I sess, no, 24, “Military Forces employed in the Mexican War”, Report of the Adjutant 
General, December 3, 1849; Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Table I, Popula- 
tion of the United States Decennially from 1790-1850, IX. The fact that the census figures 
were collected three years later than the enlistment figures would minimize popular sup- 
port in areas where the population was increasing rapidly. The outstanding exceptions 
to the seeming rule that the closer a state was to the battlefield the greater was the support 
given the war by its inhabitants were Missouri and Maryland (including the District of 
Columbia), both of which gave more men than their geographic position warranted, and 
California, which gave fewer. 

The writer is indebted to Frances Fuller Ellsworth for the compilation of the tables 
as well as for other assistance in the preparation of the article. * 
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Church for which they were more than willing to substitute the Protean 
forms of Protestantisme 

Yet it is surprising to what extent church tradition and other internal 
factors determined the course of the churches. It will be recalled that 
the Roman Catholics, numbering about 1,148,000, believed that inas- 
much as the war had been undertaken, it should be prosecuted with 
vigor. This was in accordance with Catholic tradition, beginning with 
St. Augustine and culminating in the Scholastics. The church had 
evolved numerous criteria for determining the justice and necessity of 
war, but here her responsibility énded. The temporal rulers bore the 
burden of applying the code of ethics to a given war. It was the duty 
of the individual citizen to support the war unless he was absolutely 
certain of its injustice—a certainty difficult to achieve.’ In addition to 
Catholic tradition definite national factors influencing American Catho- 
lics must be taken into account. Hostility toward them had reached 
bloodthirsty heights in the Native-American movement of the forties, 
and the Catholics were naturally eager to counteract this hatred by 
demonstrating their patriotism. Finally their stakes in the disputed terri- 
tory were larger than those of any other church, a fact of which they 
could not have been ia ignorance, however rarely it was openly men- 
tioned. Of all the church accommodations found in the territory acquired 
by the United States at the end of the war; over 80 per cent were Catho- 
lic; and the conceivable success of the movement to annex all of Mexico 
would have added enormously to their strength.®* Reluctant as they 
were to fight fellow Catholics, they foresaw various benefits to the 
church in Mexico as a result of the political stability which the war 
might bring. Although their distribution was almost parallel to the 
distribution of the general white population, their numbers were dis- 
proportionately large in the Southwest Central region nearest to the 
scene of the war. Here they were almost ten times more numerous 
than their closest competitor, the Southern Methodists. This perhaps 
accounted for the war enthusiasm shown by the Catholics of Louisiana. 
But the unanimity with which their press supported the war (with the 
single exception of Orestes Brownson of New England) showed the 
church’s action to have been determined from within rather.than with- 


93 John Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations (Washington, 1935), 
pp. 68, 123; Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., The Church and War: A Catholic Study (New 
York, 1928); Charles Plater. S.J., 4 Primer of Peace and War (New York, 1915). 
i 94], D. B. DeBow, Statistical View of the United States: Being a Compendium of 
the Seventh Census (Washington, 1854), Ratio of the Leading Sects to the Whole Church 
Accommodation, p. 140. 
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out, inasmuch as 59 per cent of its members lived along the Atlantic 
seaboard, the region of least popular support of the war. 

The one million Methodists, another prowar group, were-not bound 
by so authoritarian a tradition of war as were the Catholics. Yet John 
Wesley’s precedent of personal loyalty to the king’s cause during the 
American Revolution flowed from a doctrine of church and state, as 
enunciated in his sermons and Articles of Religion, a doctrine which 
differed little from that of Roman Catholics. His belief in obedience to 
the civil power’ was perpetuated by American Methodists in their 
twenty-five Articles of Religion.® Practical aspects of Methodism were 
probably more conducive than dogma to the support of the war. Their 
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Te 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. a 
Name New ,| Mid.- S. N.E. S.E. N.W. S.W. Total 
Eng. Atl. Atl. Cent. | Cent. Cent. Cent. 
White Population...| 14 29 14 23 Ir 4 3 19,553,068 
Roman Catholic....| 13 1/2] 30 1/2| 15 18 4 4 I5 1,148,200 
Methodist, N...... 12 33 1/2) xs 1/2] 37 3/10] í Moan 643,509 
Methodist, S....... xá $s 4i 1/2} .. 48 6 4 448,936 
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Freewill Baptists...| .. a se we pe 34 Fi 56,452 
Church of God..... sie AR S4 5 ae ahs ie 10,102 
Presbyterian, O.S...] 1 46 19 20 II I 8/10 9/10 174,228 
Presbyterian, N.S...| 1 2/3] 62 4 24 6 11/3 |.. 145,416 
Cumberland Pres...) .. Poole 14 57 II I2 70,261 
Assoc. Synod, N.A..| 3 63 oe, 32 ae I 2/3)... 14,650 
Congregational..... 88 | 4 oe 7 Sa t/2}.. 169,169 
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Friends... ........5 Ir 44 I9 24 1/2 t/2|.. 320,798 
Prot. Episcopal....] 23 36 27 10 3 1/2 | 2 77,632 
Lutherans......... of 56 25 15 2 2 a 61,409 
German Reformed..} ..° 71 15 Ir 2 oe ae 50,807 
Dutch Reformed... |. | 99 I ite ax ae oe 104,418 
Unitarians......... 83 6 r/al 2 6 8/10 8/10 4/10 245 











The figures for the Disciples of Christ and the Friends are in terms of church ac- 
commodations as given in the Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Table XL, 
Church Accommodations in the United States, pp. lviii-lix. The Unitarians were enu- 
merated by congregations in the Unitarian Annual Register for 1847 (Boston, 1846), p. 41. 
The distribution of the remaining denominations was determined from official reports, 
minutes, journals, or almanacs. Where no distribution is given, the figures for the 
total membership were taken from DeBow, p. 138. The figures are of limited value for 
comparison since what constituted church membership differed radically from one de- 
nomination to another according to theories of infant or adult baptism, “closed com- 
munion”, and similar matters of dogma. f 

96 All creeds or confessions mentioned may be found in Philip Schaff, The Creeds of 
Christendom (3 vols., New York, 1877-78), Volume III, “The Evangelical Protestant 
Creeds, with Translations”, i ` 
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zeal for evangelization had already been amply rewarded during their 
short lifetime of seventy-five years in this country. They led the Prot- 
estant field and were hotly challenging the numerical supremacy of the 
Roman Catholics. The war offered a made-to-order opportunity to 
expand and to do so zt the expense of a greatly disliked rival. As has 
already been seen, this opportunity was snatched at by the press, by the 
general conference of the Northern branch, and by the missionary- 
minded ministers of the Southern church. Here was concerted action 
irrespective of region. 

Although the main strength of the 174,000 Old School and the 
145,000 New School Presbyterians was concentrated side by side along 
the Atlantic seaboard, their views of the war were somewhat different: 
the Old School was prowar and the New School divided. A third large 
group, the Cumberland Presbyterians, which was strongest in the 
regions where the war was popular, supported the war but tepidly., 
These facts suggest that internal factors were more important than 
external ones in determining the course of the various Presbyterian 
branches. All were assured by the Westminster Confession that “Chris- 
tians may lawfully, now under the New Testament, wage war upon just 
and: necessary occasions”. To determine the justice of a war, the civil 
magistrate measured it by those criteria which had been evolved by 
‘scholastic thinkers.®’ Furthermore the Presbyterians’ doctrinal emphasis 
upon man’s inherent sinfulness and the absolute sovereignty of God 
made war a matter of divine dispensation, “a scourge of God”, hence a 
thing to be accepted with resignation. Historically, as Calvinists and 
Puritans, they had ‘not hesitated to use the sword to advance the cause 
of true religion. Their traditional dislike of Roman Catholics now 
found a new vent in this war against Catholic Mexico.” Like the 
Methodists, the Cumberland and Old School branches had already 
acquired a toe hold in Texas. Indeed it was from the Old School Synod, 

of which Texas was a part, that the rather premature request already 
cited came to the Board of Foreign Missions to consider the sending of 
missionaries to Mexico.°° 

The indecision of the New School resulted from the fact that it was 
not represented in the Southwest Central region, of which Texas was 
a part. Moreover, the severity of its Calvinism had been so softened by 

97 Arthur H. Buffinton, “The Puritan View of War” in Publications of Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, Transactions, XXVIII (Boston, 1935), 67-86. 

98 Each year from 1841 to 1852 the general assembly of the Old School listened to 


a carefully prepared sermon on popery. 
. 99 See above, p. 307. 
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its contacts with Congregationalism that the period of'the war saw a 
defection of many New School Presbyterians to*the ranks of the Con- 
gregationalists.1° Similarly, its stand on the Mexican War lay between 
that of orthodox Calvinism and that of Congregationalism. 

The Baptists, as a church of congregational polity and traditional 
emphasis on the freedom of the individual conscience, had a less binding 
body of belief than the churches already considered. The Philadelphia 
Confession and the New Hampshire Baptist Confession of 1833, to 
which many of the Baptist congregations subscribed, permitted if not 
actually supported war! Moreover, the Baptists, quite evenly divided 
between the North and the South and next to the Methodists in num- 
ber, were then interested in evangelization and expansion at least as 
much as were the other leading churches. When it came to evangeliz- 
ing Mexico, the Southern Baptists were more zealous than their fellows 
in the North because 7500 of their number were in the Southwest and 
because the American Baptist Missionary Union in 1846 formally ceded 
the territory west of the Mississippi to the Southern Baptist Convention 
as a field for missionary labor.*°? Conversely, these factors cooled North- 
ern enthusiasm for the war and thereby opened the way to other 
evaluations of it. 

In spite of their extreme youth, the Disciples of Christ were dis- 
tributed, like the Old School Presbyterians and the Catholics, in every 
region covered by this study. They prided themselves on an absence of 
creed and lacked administrative co-ordination.°* Furthermore, their 
leader, Alexander Campbell, did not find his voice until the war was 
over. In view of these facts, their silence as a denomination is under- 
‘standable. ; 

Of the churches which came from the Old World with a history 
of establishment; the Roman Catholic was prowar, the Presbyterian 
divided, and the others, the Episcopal, the Lutheran, and the Dutch and 
German Reformed, were for the most part silent. The Roman Catho- 


100 Frank Hugh Foster, A Genetic History of the New England Theology (Chicago, 
1907), p. 430; Congregational Almanac for 1846 (Boston, 1845), p. 53; Almanac and 
Baptist Register for 1847 (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 28. 

101 The Southern Baptists, largely prowar, generally adhered to the Philadelphia Con- 
fession, which retained in regard to war the exact text of the Westminster Confession. 
The Northern Baptists, divided in their opinion on the war, frequently adhered to the New 
Hampshire Baptist Confession of 1833, which reasserted the doctrines of the older PAila- 
delphia Confession in milder form. 7 

102 Baptist Missionary Magazine, XXVI (1846), 169. 

103 J, H. Garrison, ed., The Reformation of the Nineteenth Century: A Series of 
Historical Sketches (St. Louis, 1901), pp. 172-81. 
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lics, the group longest established, had evolved the Augustinian tradition 
already noted, dividitg the responsibility for war unequally between 
the church, the state, and the individual citizen. This tradition was 
accepted by Luther, a former Augustinian monk, and his followers and, 
with slight modification, by the Episcopal, Calvinist, and Reformed 


'. groups.’ All of the various forms of this time-honored theory of war 


had been evolved in monarchical environments to harmonize the rival 
spheres of church and state. All minimized the responsibility of the 
individual ‘citizen. All were alike conducive to submission or silence 
on the part of a church in matters involving the civil authorities. 

Certain native factors operated to determine further the attitude with- 
in the four churches that were silent with regard to the Mexican War. 
All were churches of the Atlantic seaboard. The disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church during the Revolutionary period had forcefully shown 
the Episcopalians the wisdom of limiting the church’s activity to the 
sphere of worship, some of the High Church clergy going so far as to 
refuse to vote. Throughout the fury of the slavery controversy, which, 
by the time of the Mexican War, had sundered two of the major 
churches, the Episcopal Church remained united by a policy of avoiding 
participation in any controversy outside the field of dogma. Within 
the field of dogma the church was preoccupied by the Tractarian storm 
raging on both sides of the Atlantic. That the Low Church Episco- 
palians, who were strongly anti-Catholic, did not defend the war 
indicates that then, as now, the Episcopal Church put less emphasis 
than many Protestant denominations on expansion through evangeliza- 
tion and conversion. , 

The churches of German, Dutch, and Swiss stock did not lack 
evangelical fervor, but their mission field Jay much closer at hand than 
Mexico. The flood tide of German immigration into the Middle West 
in the forties opened missionary fields at their very doors and created 
pressing problems of organization and doctrine. The debilitating storm 
of theological controversy did not pass them by. The confessional con- 
troversy was beginning to darken the skies of Lutheranismn, ‘and the 
Mercersburg debates were actually driving members out of the German 
Reformed Church. , 


104 Augsburg Confession (Lutheran, Pt. I, Art. 16; and Pt. II, Art. 7); Articles of Re- 
ligion (American Episcopalian), Art. 37; Belgic Confession (Dutch Reformed), Art. 36; 
Heidelberg Catechism (German Reformed), Answer to Question 104. 

105 William Wilson Manross, £ History of the American Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1935), pp. 218, 266, 289. 

106 Vergilius Ferm, The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology (New York, 1927), 
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Unitarianism and opposition to war were joined from the start by 
William Ellery Channing, the foremost exponent of Unitarianism in 
this country, who died on the eve of the war. His central emphasis on 
the benign, Fatherhood of God led to his secondary emphasis on the 
brotherhood of all human beings and the dignity of the most unpre- 
_ Possessing man.**” National aggression in such circumstances became 
indefensible, and Channing devoted himself with persuasive vigor to 
championing the cause of peace. The Massachusetts Peace Society, one 
of the first peace societies in the world, was organized in his study. 
A letter in opposition to the annexation of Texas, written shortly before 
his death, anticipated almost every argument brought forward during 
the Mexican War by the antiwar clergy and press.*®® In addition to the 
unifying effect of nearness to a crusading leader, the concentration of a 
small church within the relatively small antiwar area of New England 
made a consensus of opinion easily achieved. 

The Congregationalists resembled the Présbyterians in numbers and 
the Unitarians in distribution and concentration. The resemblances 
carried over into the field of doctrine. The close intermingling in some 
regions. of the Congregationalists and the New School Presbyterians 
has already been noted.” The more orthodox Congregationalists sub- 
scribed to the Saybrook Platform, which accepted the words of the 
Westminster Confession permitting a just war. The form of action 
adopted, z.c., resolutions and days of prayer for peace, and the generally 
mild tone of the official resolutions further showed their: ‘conformity to 
their Presbyterian kindred. On the other hand, the line dividing the 
liberal Congregational and the Unitarian churches is also very difficult 
to draw.. Unitarian tendencies in Congregationalism had existed in 
unorganized form for over a century prior to Channing, and even 
after a formal separation began, an extensive interchange of ideas con- 
tinued. Unquestionably the Congregationalists were influenced by the 
concerted opposition of the Unitarian ministry to war to speak ‘out 
more boldly than the New School Presbyterians. 

The untiring antiwar activities of the Friends resulted from their 
historic insistence on pacifism as a cardinal tenet. 





pp. 117-843 Joseph Henry Dubbs, History of the Reformed Church, German, in the United 
States (New York, 1895), pp. 375 ff. 

107 The Works of William E. Channing, D. D. (Boston, 1841), III, 59-104, 297-314. 

108 Edwin D. Mead, William Ellery Channing: Discourses on War (Bostoh, 1903), 
Pp. 194-228. 

109 See above, pp. 322-23. 
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From the foregoing it can be seen that certain factors tended toward 
uniformity of action within a church without absolutely insuring it: 
recognized tradition, authoritarian organization, moderate size, con- 
centration of membership, and the influence ofa dominant personality. 
On the question of the Mexican War in particular some factors were 
conducive to support: desire to regain public approval, evangelical 
emphasis, anti-Catholic feeling, tradition permitting “just” war, and 
substantial stakes in the the territory adjoining Mexico. Other factors 
made for opposition: belief in the injustice or inexpediency of the present 
war, belief in the principle of absolute pacifism, concentration of the 
membership at a distance from the war. No church with its members 
concentrated in the Southwest or with a strong stake there opposed 
the war. 

What is the historical importance of all this wartime activity on the 
part of the churches? Manifest Destiny, the newly formulated theory 
whereby a country of superior political and social institutions was 
rightly destined: to annex one inferior in these respects, was used at 
this time by a group of political leaders to justify territorial expansion 
at the expense of Mexico.1!° This theory was powerfully advanced by 
those Protestant churches which sanctioned the war with Catholic 
Mexico because of the opportunity it afforded of imposing what they 
considered superior religious institutions on that country. It remained 
only for the theory of evolution to eulogize the survival of the fittest 
biologically to complete that dynamic rationalization of later imper- 
ialism, “The White Man’s Burden”. 

The fruits of the antiwar churches are harder to evaluate. Although 
it is true that throughout no war waged by the United States, previously 
or subsequently, have the clergy protested more stoutly, yet sweeping 
military victories rather than their efforts seem to have terminated the 
conflict. Their contribution to the growth of a pacifist conscience awaits 
the appraisal of the historian in an age in which peace has triumphed 
over war. 

CLAYTON SUMNER ELLSWORTH. 

College of Wooster. 


110 Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny: A Study of National Expansionism in 
American History (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 100-89. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
THE JEWISH EXCHEQUER 
AN INQUIRY INTO ITS FISCAL FUNCTIONS 


Dunrine almost the whole of the thirteenth century legal cases and 
other matters concerning the Jews ọf England were handled through an 
office of the great exchequer, the so-called Scaccarium Judeorum, which 
was set up or gradually evolved at some unspecified time near the close 
of the twelfth century or early in the thirteenth. Regarding this insti- 
tution there is still much to be learned. i 

In the first half of Richard’s reign there was a series of outbreaks 
against the Jews in many English cities; lives were lost, and, what 
is especially pertinent to the present subject, the records of Jewish 
loans were destroyed in large numbers. These outbreaks were seriously 
important to the crown, for the king was a sleeping partner of Jewish 
usury, from which he drew a considerable revenue. Accordingly there 
was created, in 1194, a system of public archae or registries in the prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom, in which records of all Jewish financial trans- 
actions were kept under supervision and control of crown officials. Out 
of it, or at any rate consequent upon its establishment, there appeared 
after a few years the organization known as the Jewish exchequer, and 
it is the true character of this institution that is in doubt. 

The subject has been discussed by William Prynne and Thomas 
Madox and in the last century by Joseph Jacobs and Charles Gross, who 
predicted a greatly increased interest in the institution because of the 
forthcoming publication of its records." The most recent contribution is 
that of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, who has challenged the whole former 
conception of the function of the Jewish exchequer and offered extremely 
important new information bearing upon this point. His new interpreta- 
tion was corollary to his discovery that royal revenue from Jewish, 
sources was handled through the ordinary machinery of the great ex- 


1Prynne, A Short Demurrer to the Jewes long discontinued barred Remitter into- 
England (London, 1656); Madox, History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the King 
of England (2 vols., London, 1769); Jacobs, ed., The Jews of Angevin England (London,, 
1893), and the article on “Exchequer of the Jews” in the Jewish Encyclopedia; Gross, 
“The Exchequer of the Jews of England in the Middle Ages”, in Papers read at the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition (London, 1888). 
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chequer, a significant fact which the pioneers in the field had not noticed. 
To the Jewish exchequer he therefore left only a judicial role; it was a 
“purely legal institution”. This definition was very different from 
Madox’s “place of receipt” and from Gross’s “department of state which 
had charge of the revenues arising from the Jews”. 

I do not wish merely to repeat statements of Mr. Jenkinson familiar 
to all students of the Jewish exchequer. Yet it is important to notice 
certain of his chief contentions, for it has been the examination and 
comparison of his several statements, no less than the examination of 
such pertinent records as have been accessible to me, which has led me 
to the thesis here presented. Detailed statement of this thesis should be 
reserved for the moment, but in general form it is somewhat as follows: 
the Jewish exchequer was much more than a judicial institution; it was 
also an administrative institution regularly concerned with the various 
processes of receipt and audit involved in the handling of royal revenue 
from Jewish sources. : 

. This, as will appear, is not simply a return to the position of Gross 
and other earlier writers. The illuminating interpretation of Mr. Jenkin- 
son is not to be questioned in its chief positive contention: Jewish reve- 
nues were undoubtedly handled through the ordinary channels of re- 
ceipt of the great exchequer. But as the interpretations of Gross and 
Madox had to be altered and partly contradicted in the light of new 
materials and further analysis of materials, so also the interpretation 
of Mr. Jenkinson seems to require modification. I should be less bold to 
question his findings had I not discovered, as I believe, evidence in his 
own writings of a change, a growing recognition of problems and am- 
biguities which he did not see.in 1912. It is necessary therefore to 
summarize his work briefly. 

There are four places in which to find Mr. Jenkinson’s opinion: two 
long statements upon the subject and two brief summaries incidental to 
discussions of other institutions.” 

In the earliest of these statements the discussion turns upon the de- 
scription of exchequer records touching Jewish affairs. There are two 
main groups of such records. One of these, from which almost exclu- 


2 (1) Jenkinson, “The Records of Exchequer Receipts from the English Jewry”, 
Jewish Historical Society of England, Transactions, VIII (London, 1918), 19-54. This 
‘address was delivered in 1912. (2) Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the 
Jews, vol. III, Jewish Hist. Soc. (London, 1929), Introduction. (3) Article on “Exche- 
quer” by Mr. Jenkinson and Miss M. H. Mills, Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. 
(4) Select Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas, Selden Society (London, 1932), Introduction, 
pp. xviii-xix. 
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sively Madox and Gross drew their information when they wrote on 
the Jewish exchequer, consists of parts of mere normal great exchequer 
records—receipt rolls, exchequer accounts, and others—and these are not 
records of a separate Jewish exchequer. It is this group of materials 
which deals with receipts and accounts and various matters relative to 
Jewish revenues. Jewish revenues, Mr. Jenkinson concludes, were 
handled through the normal great exchequer channels and were not at 
all the business of the Jewish exchequer. The second group of records 
comprises the so-called plea rolls of the Jewish exchequer.” These are 
not, Mr. Jenkinson points out, proper plea rolls but rather memoranda 
rolls; and they are not, as Gross and Madox believed, only a part (ie., 
the judicial part). of the “muniments of the Jewish Exchequer”, but 
rather they are the only records belonging to the Jewish exchequer. Thus 
what the earlier writérs have described as two classes of Jewish ex- 
chequer materials Mr. Jenkinson differentiates sharply into Jewish 
exchequer rolls and great exchequer rolls dealing with Jewish revenues. 

It is from this premise that the conclusion is drawn that “the Ex- 
chequer of the Jews then is purely legal; so far as the accountancy of 
Jewish receipts is concerned it is a myth”. Why then was the Scacca- 
rium Judeorum so named? Mr. Jenkinson offers the following sugges- 
tion: 


The Exchequer of the Jews is an early parallel or example of the process 
by which the Department (the Barons of the Exchequer), the record of 
whose proceedings is the Memoranda Roll, split off, at an early date, a large 
portion of their more legal proceedings into a separate record—the Exchequer 
Plea Roll. The Court whose proceedings are registered on that Plea Roll is 
traditionally the Court of the Exchequer Barons modified by the exclusion 
of the Treasurer: and the Court of what I have ventured to call its early 
parallel—the Exchequer of the Jews—is similarly the ordinary Court of 
Exchequer modified for a special purpose (the purely legal one of hearing 
disputes into which Jewish law entered), modified this time by an inclusion— 
the inclusion of Jewish assistants, to whom it delegated in practice an author- 
ity which it always retained in theory in itself. In this way, then, I suggest, 
we may account for the name Scaccarium being applied to what, as we 
have seen, is a purely legal institution5 | 


3 Four volumes of these are now in print: a selection covering nearly the whole 
recorded existence of the institution and “a calendar of the‘ rolls down to 1277 in three 
volumes. The titles are Select Pleas, Starrs, and Other Records from the Rolls of the 
Exchequer of the Jews, ed. by J. M. Rigg, Selden Soc. in collaboration with the Jewish 
Hist. Soc. (London, 1902), ‘and Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, 
Jewish Hist. Soc. (vol. I, ed. by J. M. Rigg, London, 1905; vol. II, Rigg, Edinburgh, 1910; 
vol. IH, Jenkinson). 

4 “Records of Exchequer Receipts”, Jewish Hist. Soc, Trans., VII, 46. 

5 Ibid., p. 51. 
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In.1929, in a second discussion, Mr. Jenkinson stressed the adminis- 
trative aspect of the institution at the cost of the “purely legal” character 
of the earlier article. Here there appear certain sentences referring tenta- 
tively to “even something like Views of Accounts” and “on the subject 
of irregularities . . . :ists of sums paid ‘in the King’s Receipt,’ for the 
appearance of which in their present position (especially as they are 
clearly casual and incomplete) it is hard to account”. 

In a third article, in the Encyclopedia Britannica of the same year 
(1929), we read that for the handling of Jewish affairs there was a 
“curious mixed arrangement by which, though receipts from Jewish 

sources passed through the ordinary machinery of the lower Exchequer, 
there was apparently no recognised organisation for audit. In these 

` gircumstances a special Scaccarium Judaeorum. . . . dealt with most of 
the financial business, other than that of actual receipt, and at the same 
time acted as a court [judicial]”.” 

Finally in a fourth reference, in 1932, in the introduction to his 
volume of Select Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas, Mr. Jenkinson ap- 
pears to question his earlier position somewhat with regard to the 
description of Jewish exchequer records, but the reference is exceedingly 
brief, and his present opinion does not emerge clearly. 

The foregoing summary of Mr. Jenkinson’s discussions shows, 
it seems to me, that the whole matter is left in a state of high uncer- 
tainty. We are somewhat unsure about Mr. Jenkinson’s own final 
opinion—unsure necessarily, therefore, as to the facts of the case. That 

- the Jewish exchequer was in some obscure way connected with accounts 
or receipts or possibly both, so much appears. But how? Directly or 
only indirectly? If directly, are we then to assume that the several types 
of financial records discussed by Mr. Jenkinson in 1912 are after all 
Jewish exchequer records? And how is this possible in the face of the 
evidence he has offered to the contrary? In short, we revert to an old 
problem: what were the functions of the Jewish exchequer? 

There are in the calendar volumes of Jewish exchequer rolls numer- 
ous references, not always clear, to the actual handling of Jewish revenue. 
In the second volume, for example, of a total of approximately 1614 
entries, something like 469 relate directly to collection or payment of 
sums to the king or accounts made for these; among these entries are 
13 or 14 lists, long or short and including about 335 entries, recording 
payments made, moreys due, mandates for collection, etc. This figure 


6 Cal. Plea Rolls, III, xlix. 7 y4th ed., VIII, 952. The italics are mine. 
8 Pp. xvili-xix. 
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excludes trials where the king is demandant in a case of disputed ac- 
countability for debts fallen into his hands (for hese would necessarily 
appear as judicial matter) but includes a number of mandates for collec- 
tion probably based on such suits—a fact, it should be noted, which 
would probably justify their appearance in these rolls even if we suppose 
the Jewish exchequer to have been unconcerned with the collection of 
revenue. Moreover, some memoranda whose nature is not clear may 
possibly be incidental to such financial lawsuits. But even making these 
allowances, we are left with a class of material the presence of which in 
these rolls requires explanation. Although casual and incomplete, as 
Mr. Jenkinson has observed, it cannot be ignored. A more detailed 
examination of it may offer some hints. 

Lists and isolated entries record the payment of money, usually petty 
amounts for fines, etc., but sometimes larger sums. The payments are 
made by sheriffs or sometimes by individual debtors to the king. Often 
no mention is made of the place of payment,® but more frequently pay- 
ment is said to be “in the Wardrobe”, “in the Treasury”, or—and 
this most commonly—“in the King’s Receipt”? Were these payments 
made entirely apart from the officers of the Jewish exchequer and the 
latter merely notified of them afterwards because of some special in- 
terest? This would seem possible were it not that in a number of cases 
where payment is made in the receipt, it is stated as being made to 
Nigel, sergeant of the Jewish exchequer,’® or to the Jewish justices them- 
selves," or to some one justice whose name is given. Sometimes pay- 
ment is made “to the Justices in the Treasury”.’® It is clear then that on 
some occasions the officers of the Jewish exchequer actually received pay- 
ments of money. 

A phrase requiring examination appears in the case of one who 
“came before, etc., and paid, wna vice, in the Exchequer of Receipt”. 
This “came before, etc.” (venit coram etc.) recurs repeatedly and in 
various connections throughout the calendar volumes, and it seems al- 


9 E.g., Cal. Plea Rolls, 1, 101-102, Il, 109-10, 112-13, 154. 


10 Ibid., I, 92. 11 Ibid., p. 80. 
12 Ibid., pp. 237, 255, 297, Il, 43, 59, 102, 113, 162-63, 277, Ill, 113; Select Pleas, 
pp. 77, 80. 


13 Cal, Plea Rolls, Il, 12, 61, 62-63, 242-43. 

14 Ibid., 1, 261, 264, Il, 13, 48, 102, 103. 

15 [bid., 1, 194, 196, 202; Select Pleas, p. 35. In this article a “justice” will always 
mean a “justice of the Jews” unless it is otherwise specified. In this I follow the use of 
the Jewish exchequer plea rolls, and no confusion need arise since officers of the great 
exchequer are always called collectively “barons”. 

16 Cal. Plea Rolls, II, 13. 17 Ibid., III, 295. 
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ways to mean “before the justices of the Jews”, as is established by its 
expansion several times., We have such expressions as: “so that he have 
the moneys before, etc., on . . . [a certain day] to deliver to the Justices”. 

In a good many cases of the sort just mentioned it is not clear whether 
“before, etc.” means before the justices alone or before the justices to- 
gether with some (or all) of the officers of the great exchequer. Further 
light is thrown upon this point by the use made of another common 
phrase, “in full Exchequer”. An example of this is: “the said Peter has 
come before, etc., and paid into the King’s Receipt the said 18s... [and] 
the charter for the same . . . is delivered to him in full Exchequer quit 
and cancelled”.1® The meaning of this entry seems to be that Peter 
made his payment in the king’s receipt in the presence of the justices of 
the Jews, and likewise (for transfer or cancellation of charters was the 
duty of the justices) that the charter was given him in a session of the 
great exchequer with the Jewish justices present. In one case the entry 
is explicit on this second point: charters are “cancelled by the Justices in 
full Exchequer”2® And in one instance “divers writs were delivered to 
the . . . Sheriff in full Exchequer by the Justices, as the Justices re- 
- corded”. This entry is of great importance, for it shows not only that 
the justices of the Jews were present and active in a session of the full 
exchequer but also that they could and did take records of proceedings 
enacted at such sessicns. This digresses, however, from the matter of 
actual receipt of revenue by the justices, a few more instances of which 
process ought to be examined. r 

A mandate by king’s writ, for example, went to the sheriffs of Essex 
and Kent to levy of the goods and chattels of a certain bishop a sum 
owing to the king upon account of a Jewish debt. The sheriffs were to 
have the sum in the wardrobe on a given day to deliver to the keeper. 
Thus far this entry, like a great many others almost identical with it, 
would seem to support the idea that’ actual payment will be made apart 
from the justices of the Scaccarium Judeorum, while the only problem 
presenting itself would be the question of explaining why the enroll- 
ment should be made in these particular records. But there is more to` 
this entry. It is stated that after failure of the sheriffs to return or 
acknowledge the writ, “they are in mercy; and mandate to them that 
they have the said moneys, levied as aforesaid, before the Justices on ... 
[a certain day] to deliver to the said Justices without further delay”.™ 
What can this mean? Why should a levy when not paid as crdered 
into the king’s wardrobe be called, upon second mandate, before the 

18 Ibid., p. 197. 19 [bid., I, 41-42. 20 bid., III, 161. 2° Ibid., I, 149. 
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justices? The record is explicit: payment was to be made actually to the 
justices. And presently we find repeated this sanse mandaté for payment 
“to the Justices”? while among the starrs (ie, the acquittances for 
debts) of the same term is a note that the bishop appeared before the 
justices, recording the termination of the suit against him (as surety for 
a Jewish debt fallen into the king’s hand), provision being made for 
yearly payments “at the Exchequer of the Jews”.”*. 

It is clear that in this case the form of the original mandate would . 
have given no hint that payment, although ordered to be made apart 
from the Jewish exchequer (in this case in the wardrobe for delivery 
to the keeper), was in fact, while still “levied as aforesaid”, to be paid 


‘to the justices of the Jewish exchequer. One cannot but ask what was 


to happen in all the many cases where we have only the simple mandate 
and sheriffs did not obligingly default for us. 

Although private individuals occasionally appear making payments, 
it is most frequently some sheriff or sheriffs who make the levies, who. 
pay or are mandated to pay. A sheriff is to put the king in seisin of 
property come into his hand, to cause an extent of it to be made, and 
thereafter to answer for the rent yearly “at the Exchequer of the 
Jews”.2* The sheriff of Nottinghamshire pays in the king’s receipt one 


“amount on tallage account of a certain Jew and other amounts on 


debts.” On change of sheriffs in “Wiltshire the retiring officer is ordered 
to cause all summonses touching debts in Jewry owing to the king or . 
to the Lord Edward to be delivered to the appointee and himself to 
“be before the Justices, etc., at Westminster on ... [a certain.day] with 
all the moneys, etc.”*® Yet the sheriffs offered the Jewish revenues 
which they collected, as Mr. Jenkinson has convincingly demonstrated, 
as part of their regular proffer?” We are faced with a contradiction 
unless we suppose that the justices actually sat in session with the great 
exchequer when such proffers were made. This suggestion accords 
with the evidence already brought forward which showed that justices 
were sometimes present with the “full Exchequer”. 

There is further evidence in the following statement that the justices 
acted in close co-operation with the treasurer of the great exchequer in 
the levies of some taxes: “Philippo Luvell Thesaurio, et Justiciarijs 
Judeorum; Rex mandat eisdem quod omnimode districtione qua fieri 


22 Ibid., p. 151. 23 Ibid., p. 153. See also II, 267. 

24 Ibid., Il, 222. 25 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 26 Ibid., I, 150. 

2T See Madox, I, 232, quoting Pas. Adventus r5 Edward I, Rot. 24 a: “Lincoln. 
Vicecomes venit . . . et tulit . . . [the amount]: De quibus CLxvj | de firma et xxv 1 xv 


s viij d de Summonitione Scaccarij Judaeorum, et residuum de alijs Summonitionibus.” 
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poterit, sine dilatione distringant Judaeos Angliae, ad solvendos ei 
quinque mille marcasp mittandas ad Regem in Wasconiam . . . . Breve 
liberatum est Justiciarijs Judaeorum” ?3 With regard to the payment to 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, of the large debt contracted by Henry III 
to his father, Edward sends a writ to the justices of the Jews providing 
that “satisfaction be made to the said Edmund upon executory account 
out of the first issues of our Jewry, to wit, as well tallages ... as arrears 
of tallage . . . and all other profits yielded by them save tallage of the 
dead, so that he receive all the said issues until he have received thereout 
the said 2000 marks in full... . We bid you cause it to be so done”.”” 
Although it may not be clear from this writ in exactly what way the 
money will come into Edmund’s hands, it is clear that the justices will 
play a controlling part in this collection, and not only in the receipt but 
also apparently in the disbursement of the sums. 

There are a few more scant but interesting references to the disposal 
of funds by the Jewish justices. The king came into possession of his 
regular third part of the property of a deceased Jew, “which moneys 
the said . . . [names given] paid to the Justices, to deliver to certain mer- 
chants of London by order of the King”? Again, a sheriff is ordered 
to distrain for payment to the king “so that he have all the said moneys 
before, etc., on... [a certain day], to do therewith as the King by his 
Justices shall direct”.?- Again, the king commands the justices to levy 
certain debts “that were in our Treasury” and turn them over to Alex- 
ander Huse, “to whom we have granted them”.** 

More often, however, revenues are paid into the lower exchequer, or 
perhaps into the wardrobe, in which case the justices would presumably 
have nothing to do with their disbursement. There are numerous ex- 
amples of such payment. Or in the rare cases where the justices receive 
payments apart from the great exchequer, in the Scaccarium Judeorum 
as one supposes, they seem to have turned them over to the receipt or the 
wardrobe. Once a sum is given Nigel, sergeant of the Jewish exchequer, 
“for payment in the King’s Receipt”.** And in the chancery enrollments 
we find acknowledgments that the Jewish justices have delivered to 
the keeper of the wardrobe specified amounts of the issues of Jewry by 
the hands of certain of their number.** 

The occasional mention in the calendar records of accounts or views 

28 Memor. 38 Henry III, Rot. 14 b. in imo., ibid., p. 229. 

29 Cal. Plea Rolls, II, 24. 30 Ibid., 1, 255. 

31 Ibid., "p. 205. 32 Ibid., p. 196. 33 Ibid., Il, 239. 

34 Calendar of the Pateat Rolls, 1266-72 (London, 1913), p. 191; for identification of 
the justices, Żid., p. 306, and Gross, p. 50. 
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of accounts by individual debtors on Jewish account to the king has 
been noticed by Mr. Jenkinson. Even more interesting than these are 
the memoranda concerning accounts or views of accounts of Jewish 
revenue made by the sheriffs. Something certainly very like views of 
accounts is ordered through the sheriff of Norfolk for the bailiffs of 
Norwich, who are to be before the justices “to answer touching the 
King’s escheats and their issues”.** The sheriff of Kent is to “be before, 
etc... . with all the moneys contained in the summonses addressed to 
him, as well touching debts to the King as touching debts to the King’s. 
son Edward, to make his view touching the said debts”.®® Bailiffs are 
in mercy for failure to appear at the sheriff’s view of account to answer 
for certain debts." Days are given sheriffs for views,” or to account or 
continue accounts.*® Notes are made stating that certain sheriffs haye 
accounted.*® Sometimes half a dozen sheriffs are given days, in one 
list.“ We have the interesting detail that a sheriff pays “by one tally, 
the several debts being distinguished in the Great Roll”. 

In 1273 writs go to twenty-nine sheriffs requiring all who had been 
in office since 50 Henry III to come “before our Justices assigned to the 
custody of the Jews ... with all the summonses received by them from 
the Exchequer of the Jews for levying of debts in Jewry due to our 
said father, to render account thereof”.** The present sheriffs are to be 
there too. Unhappily, the record tells nothing of the appearance of the’ 
sheriffs, except for one who is given a day and does not reappear, so far 
as we can tell. It would be strange if this comprehensive audit of the 

"king’s Jewish revenues undertaken by Edward in the first year of his 
reign should have been lightly abandoned. Possibly, for exchequer 
offices could operate slowly, the accounts appear in the later plea- 
memoranda rolls not yet published, z.e., those for the years after 1277. 
Or perhaps (and is it not more likely?) the accounting took place 
before the great exchequer and would have to be sought out in its 
records, also unpublished.** If this were the case and the justices were 


35 Cal. Plea Rolls, 1, 4-5. 36 Ibid., p. 250. 37 Ibid., p. 96. 

38 Ibid., Il, 174. 

39 Jbid., I, 193, 256, II, 174, 272, IIl, 51, 52, 93, 203-204, 312-13. 

40 Ibid., TH, 51, 52; Calendar of the Fine Rolls, 1272-1307 (London, 1911), p. 190. 

41 Cal. Plea Rolls, II, 272. 42 Ibid. 43 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

- 44 Jn illustration of the closeness of relationship between the justices of the Jews and 
the barons of the great exchequer note the following references: 

“Memorandum that whereas Gilbert de Kyrkeby, Sheriff, had this present day for 
accounting, as appears among the Memoranda of Easter term last past, and also the same 
[Gilbert] was told in the Great Exchequer before the Justices, concerning his account in 
the same place that term, not to depart until he had accounted . . . [he] departed in 
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sitting with the other officers of the great exchequer to account, it would 
be natural for them so enter in their memoranda roll the note con- 
cerning the day set for one sheriff whose account was, perhaps, post- 
poned. These conjectures could be verified by examination of unpub- ` 
lished records. But whatever befell the audit, it is highly significant to 
the question under discussion that it was ordered to be made before 
the justices of the Scaccarium. Judeorum. 

One last group of three references introduces a new question con- 
cerning the handling of Jewish receipts and accounts. They are from 
memoranda of the great exchequer and are quoted by the ever-valuable 
Madox: 


Rex mandat Baronibus quod ad certum diem quem duxerint assignandum, 
audiant compotum Justiciorum ad custodiariam Judaeorum assignatorum, 
de exitibus ejusdem Judaismi, a tempore quo Rex dictis Justiciarijs custodiam 

. . ejusdem Judaismi commisit . . . Mandatum est enim eisdem Justiciarijs, 
“quod ad diem quem Barones eis scire facient, coram eis accedant cum 
Rotulis, 'talijs, et alijs compotum suum tangentibus, ad compotum suum 
reddendum in forma praedicta . . .# 


S 


The ‘second reference is a few years later in date: [Fulk Peyforer and 
others] “manuceperunt coram Baronibus [that he will appear] ad- 
reddendum compotum suum de exitibus Judaismi, de tempore quo 
fuit Justiciarius Judaismi”.** An almost identical entry“notes the main- 
prise for William de Thurlaeston, another justice. A third piece of ` 
evidence is a membrane from the earliest surviving memoranda roll 
(1 John), which is devoted entirely to Jewish business; this record has 
been discussed by Mr: Jenkinson in support of his thesis that Jewish 
revenues were handled through the ordinary channels of the great 
exchequer.*? His inference is of course quite correct; but another 
equally important one may be drawn from this membrane, viz., that 





contempt ... [and] is in mercy” (ibid., III, 204; the italics are mine). 

In another instance two ex-sheriffs “came before, etc. and rendered their account 
and paid’ divers moneys by talleys which are in the Treasury ‘and are allowed in the 
Great Roll” (ibid., p. 52). 

Again, the treasurer and barons are ordered to cause enrollment to be made when 
the king grants the late sheriff of Gloucester attermination of roos., “at which he was 
amerced before . . . justices appointed to the custody of the Jews, for not suing for licence 
from them to withdraw after the rendering of his account before them for the time when 
he was sheriff” (Cal. Fine Rolls, .1272-1307, p. 190). 

45 Mich. Communia 52, incip. 53 Henry III, Rot: 4 a, Madox, I, 252. 

46 Trin. Communia 56 Henry III, Rot. 7 a, ibid., pp. 252-53. 

4T “Records of Exchequer Receipts", Jewish Hist. Soc., Trans, VIII, 52-53, and 
“Financial Records of the Reign of John”, Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, ed. by 
Henry Elliot Malden, Royal Historical Society (London, 1917), pp. 276-77. 
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since the individual who accounts for Jewish revenues before the, 
barons is Benedict de Talemunt, a justice of tlfe Jews, we are shown 
that not only the great exchequer but also the Jewish exchequer was 
involved in these acts of receipt and accounting. Somewhere, either 
apart from or in session with the barons, Benedict received the moneys 
for which he is here accounting. In other words, as early as 1 John we 
find a justice of the Jewish exchequer acting as an officer of receipt and 
accounting, in close co-operation with the officials of the great exchequer. 

Some problems still remain concerning the exact methods employed 
by the Jewish exchequer in fulfilling its financial function, but from 
the various evidence offered in this article several facts become clear. 
The justices of the Jews received money not only from individual 
debtors to the king but also from sheriffs, and many of the references to 
such receipts indicate the closest co-operation between the justices and 
the officers of the great exchequer. In numerous cases the justices heard 
accounts or views of accounts not merely of individual debtors but 
also of sheriffs. Here once more is apparent a very close co-operation 
between the justices and the barons. Finally, we have seen justices 
called before the barons to account for revenues from Jewish sources. 
Surely the final picture of the Jewish exchequer will have’ to take ac- 
count of these facts. 

ALICE Carver Cramer. 
Mount Holyoke College. - 
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Tue Two Jonn NICHOLASES 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Important among the supporters of Thomas Jefferson was John 
Nicholas of Virginia, member of Congress from 1793 to 1801. He was 
a stanch Republican throughout his life and, in fact, held rank along 
with Albert Gallatin as a leader of the Republicans in the House. 
Despite this he is often confused with his cousin, John Nicholas of 
Albemarle County, a Federalist, who was for years clerk of the county 
court. This confusion is of considerable importance as far as the inter- 
pretation of relations between Washington and Jefferson is concerned. 
It was John Nicholas the Federalist, not John Nicholas the Republican, 
who accused Jefferson of committing forgery in an attempt to entrap 
Washington through a letter written over the assumed name of John 
Langhorne. i 

The failure to distinguish between the two John Nicholases is a 
matter of long standing. There are numerous cases in articles in Vir- 
ginia historical magazines where the distinction is not made.? The 
Memorial Edition of Jefferson’s works? and Hugh Blair Grigsby’s 

` The History of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788? fail to make 
it, and the material in the older biographical cyclopedias is not satis- 
factory.* On the other hand a clear distinction between the two in- 
dividuals is made in Henry S. Randall’s The Life of Thomas Jefferson ® 
and in the genealogical work by Louise Pecquet du Bellet.® 

1 References in E. G. Swem, Virginia Historial Index (Roanoke, 1936), II, 317. The 
index itself distinguishes between the two John Nicholases, but many of the references 
cannot be classified as between the two. The date of birth given for the congressman is 
incorrect. For other contemporary John Nicholases also see this index. 

2 (Washington, 1903-1904), vol. XX, index. 

3 (Richmond, 1890-91), II, 306. 

4 While the material in these is generally correct, the dates given for the birth of the 
congressman probably spring from this confusion. See Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress (Washington, 1928), p. 1357, where 1757 is given; Ben: Perley Poore, 
The Political Register and Congressional Directory (Boston, 1878), p. 551; National 
Cyclopedia of American Bicgraphy (New York, 1897), IV, 461; and Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography (New York, 1888), IV, 511. The last two give 1761 as 
the date of birth. 


5 (New York, 1858), H, 373. 
6 Some Prominent Virginia Families (Richmond, 1907), II, 310 ff. 
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Recently the scope of the question has been expanded by two writers. 
T. P. Abernethy in the Dictionary of American Biography presents the 
two as a single individual and accounts for the supposed change of 
John Nicholas from Republicanism to Federalism by his growing dis- 
. trust of Jefferson.” This interpretation analyzes the issue as one in 
which serious charges are presented to Washington by an erstwhile 
lieutenant and confidant of Jefferson. Were this the case, the charges 
against Jefferson would be serious indeed. Another writer, John C. 
Fitzpatrick, in his biography of Washington, treats the Langhorne 
question upon the authority of John Nicholas without identifying 
Nicholas or presenting evidence as to his character. He says: 


If anything more were needed to show the inexcusable Jeffersonian deceit 
and contemptible methods, it is furnished by the John Langhorne letter, 
This, in a feigned handwriting, is still among the Washington Manuscripts 
and Mr. John Nicholas’s account of having seen Thomas Jefferson’s servant 
call for and receive at the Charlottesville post-office, a letter addressed in 
Washington’s handwriting to Mr. John Langhorne, is conclusive enough 
evidence. Forgery for the purpose of tricking Washington . . . was not an 
honorable or even justifiable action. 


In view of the confusion surrounding this whole question, it is 
desirable first to disentangle the two John Nicholases. The Nicholas 
family was prominent in Virginia Revolutionary history. The founder 
was Dr. George Nicholas, a former surgeon in the British navy, who 
moved from Lancashire, England, to Virginia. About 1722 he married 
Elizabeth Carter, the widow of Major Nathaniel Burwell. In 1728 his 
first son, Robert Carter Nicholas, was born. There were also two other 
sons, John Nicholas and George Nicholas. This John Nicholas, of the 
second generation, was known as John Nicholas of Seven Islands. He 
married Martha Fry of Williamsburg, Virginia, and removed to Albe- 
marle County.? There he became clerk of the county court, holding 
this office from 1750 until 1792. He spent the rest of his life in Bucking- 
ham County, just south of Albemarle. Upon his retirement as clerk of 
the court he was succeeded by his son, also named John Nicholas.’ 


TXI, 483-84. I am indebted to Dr. Dumas Malone, Dr. Harris E. Starr, and the 
current staff of the Dictionary of American Biography for a careful reading and checking 
of the original manuscript of this article, for the correction of three minor errors of fact, 
and for suggestions of several additional pertinent citations. Not all of these suggestions, 
however, have been incorporated in this article, and naturally I alone am responsible for 
the interpretation of the material presented. 

8 George Washington Himself (Indianapolis, 1933), pp. 503-504. 

9 Pecquet du Bellet, H, 310 ff. 

10 Edgar Woods, Albemarle County in Virginia (Charlottesville, 1901), pp. 289-90. 
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It is this John Nicholas who was the cousin of the congressman and 
who has been the cause of the confusion. 

The more prominent branch of the family was that which was 
headed by the elder brother, Robert Carter Nicholas. He was for many 
years treasurer of the colony and was active throughout the Revolu- 
tion. He married Anne Cary in 1752 and had five sons: John Nicholas, 
member of Congress; George Nicholas, governor of Kentucky and con- 
nected with Jefferson in the framing of the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions; Wilson Cary Nicholas, governor of Virginia and United 
States senator; Lewis Nicholas; and Philip Norborne Nicholas, at- 
torney general of Virginia, a judge of the general court and connected 
with the defense of Callender, prosecuted in 1800 under the Sedition 
Act 

This John Nicholas (son of Robert Carter) was born probably in 
1763 or 1764 in Westmoreland County? He married Anne Lawson, 
daughter of Gavin Lawson of Stafford County, Virginia, and by her 
had eleven children. He was elected as a representative to Congress 
and served as such continuously from 1793 to 1801. He was an ardent 
supporter of Thomas Jefferson and participated in the controversies of 
the period. In 1795 he wrote a series of anes on Jay’s Treaty which 
strongly opposed ratification. 

In the House Nicholas was as outspoken as any of the Republicans. 
At the time he is declared to have turned Federalist,” he was actually 
leading the debate against Federalist measures. In May of 1797 he 
was battling against the foreign policy of the Federalist party, holding , 
that it favored England and discriminated against France. Again, in 
January of 1798 he was taunting the Federalists for having all the 
Tories among their supporters and for being tainted by Tory prin- 
ciples.” These are only typical of other examples which might be 
cited. The fact is, Nicholas was one of the most vehement and fluent 
of debaters. He became anathema to the Federalists, their press calling 
his conduct “disgraceful”.*® 

11 Pecquet du Bellet, II, 310-15. 

12 Orin Clark, 4 Funeral. Address delivered at the Interment of the Hon. John 

Nicholas, on Sunday the 2d Day of January, 1820, in Trinity Church, Geneva [N. Y.]; 
also see Niles Register, XVII, 351, Jan. 22, 1820; and National Intelligencer, Jan. 14, 
1820. The date of birth was not 1756 as given in the Dictionary of American Biography. 

13 Pecquet du Bellet, II, 316. 

14 “Reflections on Mr. Jay’s Treaty” [signed “Decius”], in Mathew Carey’s The 
American Remembrancer (Philadelphia, 1795 [-96]), II, 118-40 and 154-59. 


15 Abernethy, Dict. Am. Biog. 16 Annals of Congress, VII, 150. 
17 Ibid., p. 929. 18 Connecticut Courant, May 13, 1799. 
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As a speaker Nicholas gained a considerable reputation. His speech 
advocating repeal of the Sedition Act was published in 1799 as a Repub- 
lican pamphlet. Among addresses of the period it was chosen by 
Alexander Johnston, along with speeches by Fisher Ames and Albert 
Gallatin, for inclusion in his Representative American Orations. An- 
other speech of Nicholas’s attracted so much attention that Robert 
Goodloe Harper, one of the most energetic of the Federalists, thought 
it necessary to reply, singling out Nicholas and Gallatin as the leaders 
of the opposition.*® In the House Nicholas was often chosen to lead 
or conclude the Republican side of a debate. Moreover, he was fre- 
quently successful as a strategist in making the Republican motions 
which gained the greatest number of votes. His position appears to 
have been analogous to that of floor leader today.” 

During these years Nicholas was a resident of Stafford County, but 
in addition to this county his congressional district included Fauquier 
and Culpeper?! Apparently he served in Congress at considerable 
sacrifice. He attempted to retire at the close of the Fifth Congress, in 
1799, but no satisfactory Jeffersonian could be found to replace him. He 
therefore stood for election again, with the result that the Federalists 
of the district made a determined but unsuccessful campaign to defeat 
him.” At the close of the Sixth Congress, having served four terms as 
representative, Nicholas followed his plan of retiring. The reason for 
his removal from Virginia appears to have been entirely financial— 
“the claims of an increasing family”? In 1803 he moved to New York, 
settling in Geneva, Ontario County. He died on the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1819, at the age of 56 or 57.°* ‘Toward the end of his life Nicholas 


19 The Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the United States, with respect 
to... repeal of the Alien and Sedition Laws ...and the speeches of Messrs. Gallatin and 
Nicholas . . . (Philadelphia, 1799). Also Alexander Johnston, Representative American 
Orations (fifth edition, New York, 1927), I (pt. I), 131-43. The pamphlet by Harper is 
Mr. Harper’s Speech on the Foreign Intercourse Bill in reply to Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Gallatin, 
and Others (Boston, Apr., 1798; delivered on Mar. 2, 1798), pp. 22-32. 

20 Annals of Congress, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Congresses, passim. This state- 
ment is based on a reading of the Annals between 1789 and 1803 for another study. 
The opinion here expressed regarding Nicholas was formed before this article was even 
contemplated. 

21 Connecticut Courant, May 6, 1799; Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, Feb. 109, 
22, 26, 1799. 

22 Connecticut Courant, May 6, 1799; Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, Apr. 26, 1799. 

23 Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 15, 1820. There is no evidence to support the statement 
in the Dictionary of American Biography that this retirement was due to a split with 
Jefferson. 

24 Clark, passim; Niles Register, Jan. 22, 1820, XVII, 351; National Intelligencer, 
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noted with satisfaction the approaching death of the Federalist party. 
Almost the only question on which he appears to have changed his 
political opinion was that of a navy. The War of 1812 convinced him 
that his original stand in the House on this issue had been wrong.” 

The other John Nicholas, of Albemarle County, had a more spotted 
career. He was apparently born in Buckingham County about 1757 or 
1758. At the age of seventeen he served in the Revolution and was 
made a captain in 1777. He-was appointed a lieutenant colonel in 1780, 
and at the time of Arnold’s invasion of Virginia in 1780-81 he was placed 
by Jefferson, then governor, in charge of the militia around Richmond.”® 
From this point the title of colonel will be used to distinguish him from 
his cousin, the congressman. Upon the retirement of his father as clerk 
of Albemarle County in 1792, he succeeded to the office,” serving until 
1815, when he retired, like his father, to Buckingham County. ® He 
held considerable property in Albemarle.”® Colonel Nicholas married 
Louisa Carter shortly after he had taken up his residence in Chazlottes- 
ville. At that time Jefferson knew him well enough to comment on the 
marriage.*® With the rise of political parties, Colonel Nicholas associated 
himself with the Federalists. In 1799 he decided to offer himself for 
Congress in opposition ‘tc Samuel J. Cabell, the Jeffersonian who repre- 
sented the district. The Federalists held strong hopes for his election, 
but he was defeated.” 





Jan. 14, 1820; Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 15, 1820. The last reference alone gives the date 
of death as January 1, 1820. Niles and the Intelligencer give the age at death as 56. 
Also see L. C. Aldrich, History of Ontario County, N. Y. (Syracuse, 1893), p. 118. 

25 John Nicholas to Wilson Cary Nichclas, Geneva, Mar. 14, 1815, Wilson Cary 
Nicholas Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress), IV, 931-34. à 

26 John Nicholas, The Statement and Substance of a Memorial, &c. of John Nicholas, 
presented to the Virginia Legislature 1819-1820: Now addressed to them at the Opening 
of their Session in December, 1820 (Richmond, 1820), pp. 5, 6. In the Dicticnary of 
American Biography this memorial and the military career are attributed to Congressman 
John Nicholas. A reading of the memorial shows that it was written after his death in 
Geneva, New York, on the last day of 1819. Also see John Q. James, “Arnold’s Picket 
Line’, Sons of the Revolution of the State of Virginia Quarterly Magazine, HI (July, . 
1924), 15-23; Official Letter of the Governors of the State of Virginia, ed. by H. R. 
McIlwaine (Richmond, 1928), II, 269, 270, 288, 370; J. B. Heitman, Historical Register 
of Officers of the Continental Army (Washington, 1914), p. 413; Carlos E. Godfrey, The 
Commander-in-Chief's Guard: Revolutionary War (Washington, 1904}, p. 220. 

27 Virginia Calendar of State Papers, V, 341; also, Woods, pp. 289-90. 

28 Woods, p. 290. 29 Ibid. 

30 Thomas Jefferson to William Short, Paris, Feb. 9, 1789, William and Mary 
Historical Quarterly (ser. 2), XII, 149. See also page 288. 

31 Connecticut Courant, Apr. 13, 1799; Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, May 21, 
1799. The district in question consisted of Amherst, Nelson, Fluvanna, Albemarle, and 
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Colonel Nicholas was a man of peculiar character. Perhaps the best 
picture of him is presented by R. T. W. Dabney, jr.: 


He was a man of energy and systematic business habits, but of great 
curiosity, and with a decided fondness for gossip. It is said that he once 
succeeded in creating quite a coolness between Mr. Monroe and Mr. Jeffer- 
son, which the happy tact of the latter succeeded in overcoming. Governor 
. Thomas’ Mann Randolph on one occasion challenged the old gentleman for 
some breeze of Dame Rumor circulated by the old clerk... , [Randolph] 
put a bullet-hole through the old gentleman’s hat. They made friends and 
old Nicholas wore the hat, with the bullet-hole through it, until it was no 
longer wearable.?? 


There is little doubt, as other incidents show, that Colonel Nicholas was 
a meddler and a marplot with a genius for intrigue. Jefferson, who 
was the unhappy subject of much of Nicholas’s interest, termed him, 
a “malignant neighbor”? 

After Jefferson’s death this characterization of Nicholas as a “malig- 
nant neighbor” appeared in print in Thomas Jefferson Randolph’s 
edition of Jefferson’s works.** The colonel immediately wrote a rambling 
communication signed “A Friend of Mr. Jefferson’s Merits”. The chief 
purpose of this appears to have been to review his own military career 
and to offer to the public a general index of Jefferson’s works which 
he had prepared. Again in 1835 he communicated a letter under 
the heading, “Washington and Jefferson”. In this he informed the 
world, as one of the few surviving friends of both Washington and 
Jefferson, that he had investigated the reports of Jefferson’s disagreeing 
with Washington politically and that Jefferson, shortly before resigning 
as Secretary of State, had assured Colonel Nicholas that he regarded 








Goochland counties. At a local meeting in June, 1798, Nicholas had attempted to secure 
the adoption of a resolution supporting Adams. Maude H. Woodfin, “Contemporary 
Opinion in Virginia of Thomas Jefferson”, Essays in Honor of W. E. Dodd, ed. by 
A. O. Craven (Chicago, 1935), p. 54. 

32 F, Johnston, Memorials of Old Virginia Clerks (Lynchburg, 1888), p. 27. See 
also Jefferson to Monroe, Monticello, Jan. 8, 1811, Works of Jefferson (memorial ed.), 
XIX, 179; James Monroe to Thomas Jefferson, Albemarle, Dec. 24, 1810, and Richmond, 
Jan. 21, 1811, Writings of James Monroe, ed. by Stanislaus M. Hamilton (New York, 
1898-1903), V, 158, 160. 

33 Randall, II, 373. 

34 Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
(Charlottesville, 1829), IV, 453. 

35 Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 12, 1830. There is also a reference in Randall (II, 373, 
n. 3). Because of other charges made by Lee against Jefferson, P. L. Ford in his edition 
of Jefferson’s works (New York, 1904, I, 183) erroneously identifies the reference as 
one to Henry Lee. i 
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Washington as a very great man.*® The colonel appears to have been 
active in pressing a pension claim against the State of Virginia. In 
1820 he had been most verbose in a petition to the legislature" In 
1831 the matter was under consideration.?® He appeared on the pension 
rolls in 1835 and died in the following year 2° 

It is against, this background that the Langhorne incident should 
properly be considered. The first move was the sending of an elaborate 
and flowery letter to Washington, signed with the fictitious name of 
John Langhorne. It was headed “Warren, Albemarle County, Septem- 
ber 25, 1797”. Expressing great regret for the political attacks upon 
Washington, the writer assured him of his own high regard for the 
retired President.“ Washington wrote a cautious but courteous reply 
in, which he assured Langhorne that the Federalist policies deserved 
ho attack.“ 

At this point Colonel John Nicholas wrote Washington that he had 
heard of the presence of the latter’s letter to Langhorne in the Charlottes- 
ville post office and that he had sought to deliver it to a person of that 
name in an adjoining county. To his surprise he had found that the 
letter had been demanded from the post office by “a certain character in 
this County, closely connected with some of your greatest and bitterest 
enemies, as being intended for Aim, tho’ his name was very different 
indeed from Langhorne”. In view of this knowledge Colonel Nicholas 
branded the Langhorne letter as a forgery. He next invited himself to 
visit Washington. He hinted at other villainies with which he was 
acquainted. These he would reveal upon reaching Mount Vernon.“ 

36 Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 23, 1835. Also see Randall, II, 373. But compare these 


statements with Nicholas’s letter to Washington of February 22, 1798, printed below, 
PP. 351-53. ; 

37 Nicholas, Memorial, passim. 

38 Virginia Calendar of State Papers, X, 572. 

397. H. McAllister, Virginia Militia in the American Revolution (Hot Springs, 1913), 
p. 251; Heitman, p. 413; Codfrey, p. 220. 

40 The Writings of George Washington, ed. by Jared Sparks (New York, 1847-52), 
XI, 501. The original is in the Washington MSS. (Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress), Vol. 285. 

` 41 Writings of Washington (Sparks), XI, 218. The fact that Warren, Albemarle 
County, was the address ož Wilson Cary Nicholas could hardly have been reassuring to 
Washington. Grigsby, History of the Virginia Federal Convention, Il, 304. 

42 The entire document is printed below, pp. 348-49. In the Dictionary of American 
Biography the statement is made that this letter to Washington was written by John 
Nicholas, the member of Congress, and caused Nicholas to break with Jefferson. This is 
clearly an error. In case there might be doubt as to the identity of the John Nicholas who 
wrote this letter, an opinion on the handwriting was secured from Mr. Bert C. Farrar, 
Examiner of Questioned Documents for the U.S. Treasury. He compared this hand- 
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Washington replied, thanking Nicholas for his information. He 
indicated that he believed it. He had first talten Langhorne for “a 
pedant who was desirous of displaying the flowers of his pen”. He then 
asked if Nicholas could become more definite“? Nicholas responded 
with the information that Washington’s letter to Langhorne had been 
requested from the postmaster, Mr. John Scott, by Peter Carr, a favorite 
nephew of Jefferson, who was living with him. Carr had sent a note 
to the postmaster, which Nicholas reproduced from memory. Carr 
was an ardent supporter of Jefferson and did not hold the favorable 
sentiments toward Washington that were declared in the Langhorne 
letter. He could only have written such a letter with the intention of 
trapping Washington into making an indiscreet revelation, which might 
be used to the political advantage of the Republicans.** . 

The question of the authorship of the Langhorne letter has long 
been in doubt. It is evident that Randall, Jefferson’s biographer, knew 
but did not give the name.“ The charge that the Langhorne letter was - 
written by Jefferson has often been made. The fact is that it was written 
by Carr. A comparison of the manuscript of the Langhorne letter with 
letters from Carr to Jefferson shows this beyond question.*® 

Peter Carr (1770-1815) was the son of Dabney Carr and Martha 
Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson’s fourth sister.“ They were married in 
1765, and the eldest son, Peter, was Jefferson’s favorite nephew. After 
the death of the father in 1773, Jefferson assumed the direction of his 
nephew’s education.*® At the time of the Langhorne incident Peter was 
seventeen or eighteen. The question which naturally arises is: Was the 
act independent of Jefferson’s knowledge, or was it planned by Jefferson 
and merely executed by Carr? In one sense this is anybody’s guess. . 





writing with that on letters from the Wilson Cary Nicholas Papers signed by Congressman 
John Nicholas. He declared in an opinion given on September 8, 1934, that the two 
handwritings were not by the same person, 

43 Washington to Nicholas, Mount Vernon, Nov. 30, 1797, Writings of Wash.ngton 
(Sparks), XI, 220. 

44°See below, pp. 349-50. 45 Randall, II, 373. 

46 Compare Peter Carr to Thomas Jefferson, Carrsbrook, May 7, 1798, Jefferson 
Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress), vol. 103, item 17754, with the 
original of the Langhorne letter in Washington MSS., vol. 285, Sept. 25, 1797. 

47 R. B. Henry, Genealogies of the Families of the Presidents (Rutland, 1935), p. 127. 
In 1773, when Dabney Carr was only thirty, Jefferson had permitted him to introduce 
the resolution in the Virginia House of Burgesses which called for the establishment of 
committees of correspondence. James Miller Leake, The Virginia Committee System and 
the American Revolution (Baltimore, 1917), PP. 134-35. . ` 

48 Randall, I, 83, 435. AS 
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It depends upon the opinion one has of Jefferson’s character, the wisdom 
of the whole scheme? and the validity ‘of Nicholas’s charges. Taking 
these into account, I would acquit Jefferson of complicity. The whol= 
idea of expecting to secure valuable political information through a 
correspondence with a fictitious character is too naive. Even if on= 
assumed that Jefferson would have no moral objections to such a plan 
(which assumption I would not be willing to grant without definite 
evidence), the idea that a person of his political experience would 
embark on such a verture is hardly within the realm of possibility. 
Instead, the whole performance bears the brand of an adolescent imagin- 
ation. The Langhorne letter is awkward and stilted. The execution of 
the plan was hardly skillful, exposing as it did Jefferson’s nephew as 
a participant. In summation, the blame should fall upon Carr, who 
probably was motivated by a‘wish to contribute some stroke of his own 
to the political conflict then raging on all sides. Especially in view o£ 
the record of his father, who, while still a young man, had par- 
ticipated with Jefferson in the Revolution, might such a plan occu: 
to him. 

Nicholas was, by this time, in full glory. His next letter repeated 
criticisms of Washington which Jefferson had expressed to him in 
conversation. At this time the controversy over the recall of James 
Monroe as minister to France had received fuel through the publica- 
tion of Monroe's Vindication. This was sharply critical of Federalist 
policies and of Washington. Nicholas informed the general of Jeffer- 
son’s endorsement of its statements. In reply to Washington’s invitation 
Nicholas said that he would visit Mount Vernon in the spring.” 

At first Washington had not been certain as to who Nicholas was. 
A tentative identification of him as the clerk of Albemarle Court was 
made, probably by Dr. David Stuart, who had married the widow ot 
Washington’s ward, Jokn Parke Custis. Washington evidently had som= 
doubt as to the good faith of Nicholas, for he wrote, “the political con- 
duct of all those of that name whom I do know, adds nothing to m7 
esteem of them”. Under these circumstances he sent to Bushrod Wash 
ington a letter he had written to Nicholas on March 8, 1798, with instruc 
tions “to forward or return [it] to me”.°° Washington was thoroughl~ 
indignant but realized that there were gaps in Nicholas’s story. Nicholas 
was anxious to publish the entire correspondence, but Washington 


49 See below, pp. 351-53. 
50 Washington to Bushrod Washington, Mar. 8, t788, Writings of George Washing 
ton, ed. by Worthington C. Ford (New York, 1889-93), XIH, 448. 
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thought that unless the whole incident could be traced to Jefferson it 
would be better not to embark upon what woubd evidently be a bitter 
controversy.** At one stage he consulted with John Marshall and 
Bushrod Washington. Having accepted, however, a call to military 
service in anticipation of war with France, Washington abandoned 
active direction of the affair. His last comment came in December 
when he wrote to Bushrod: “Has anything been done, and what, with 
my correspondent Mr. Langhorne? I have heard since my return from 
Philadelphia that there has been some stirring matter, but of the result 
I am ignorant”. That was apparently the last of the matter until the 
publication of the Langhorne letter by Sparks almost forty years later 
in his edition of the writings of Washington. 

The Langhorne incident ended whatever remaining friendly senti- 
ment Washington may have had for Jefferson. It came just at the most 
heated point which politics had reached in the new republic. In view 
of the feeling at-the time as to political opposition, that it bordered on 
treason and that a genuinely honest person could not hold views widely 
divergent from those of an honorable administration (feelings not en- 
tirely peculiar to 1798), the complete estrangement of Washington and 
Jefferson was probably inevitable in any event. Such a period of tension 
as that precipitated by the X.Y.Z. affair, the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
and all the accompanying debate, would naturally produce a serious 
misunderstanding between the two. The Langhorne letter, however, 
placed this feeling on a plane of personal bitterness. Washington de- 
clared to Nicholas concerning Jefferson: “Nothing short of the evidence 
which you have adduced, corroborative of intimations which I had 
received long before through another channel, could have shaken my 
belief in a friendship, which I had conceived was possessed for me by 
the person to whom you allude.” 53 

Today it is possible to consider the Langhorne question more objec- 
tively than Washington was able to do in the heated atmosphere of 
1798.. For this an understanding of the character of Colonel John 
Nicholas is necessary, and certainly he must be distinguished from his 
cousin. On the one hand, the character and abilities of John Nicholas, 
the member of Congress, should be recognized. Among his contem- 


51 Washington to Bushrod Washington, Aug. 12, 1798, Writings of Washington 
(Sparks), XI, 289. 

52 Same to same, Aug. 27, 1798, ibid., p. 292; same to same, Dec. 31, 1798, Writings 
of Washington (Ford), XIV, 134. 

53 Mount Vernon, Mar. 8, 1798, Writings of Washington (Sparks), XI, 226. 
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poraries he was considered outstanding as a debater and floor leader 
in the House. On the other hand, Colonel John Nicholas should be 
recognized as the marplot which he certainly was. 
Manwninc J. DAUER. 
University of Florida. 


Cotonex Jonn Nicuoras to Gzorcs Wasincton ®4 


I 


Charlottesville November 18" 1797. 
Dear Sir/ 


A few weeks ago a letter came to the Warren Post-Office in this County 
(Albemarle) from you, directed to “M” Langhorne;” where it lay some 
days, unclaimed and unsought for. Hearing it mentioned, I concluded it was 
intended for an old Gen!" of that name in an adjoining county, who, I be- 
lieve has been ingaged, in some capa*” or another, in what was called Brad- 
dock’s war; and had it taken up by a friend to be conveyed accordingly. 
To my great surprise however, I am just informed to-day. that it has been 
sent for and demanded by a certain character in this County, closely con- 
nected with some of your greatest and bitterest enemies, as being intended 
for Aim, tho’ his name was very different indeed from Langhorne; acknowl- 
edging at the same time that he had written to you a few weeks ago under 
that signature——the contents or facts of which corrispondence I know 
nothing——tho’ the singularity of the circumstances attending the demand 
of the letter, & the quarter from whence it came (altho’ nothing to me from 
that quarter is now astonishing) determined me to address you. The only 
conclusion I can draw from this strange circumstance, is, that certain men 
who are resolved to stick at nothing to promote their wicked & inglorious 
views, have fallen on this last miserable deceptive means, among their other 
Aypocritical practices to intrap you; or, that their suspicions of the views of 
others from a knowledge of the secrets of their own, had even carried them 
to the unjustifiable and scandalous lengths of violating the seals of private 
correspondence, in hopes of finding out State secrets favourable to their 
schemes. Having positive proofs of the above facts, I determined to write 
you, and put you on your guard against such fictitious corrispond's, if any 
such have written to’ you, or to shew you what danger your private letters 
have to encounter, in this quarter, if you have had no such late corrispondent. 
As for the same reason, however, I caution you against unbosoming yourself 
to such corrispond's in this part of the world, whatever their professions or 
requests may be I cannot ask of you a full explanation of this misterious busi- 
ness (the drift and contents of which I can only have my suspicions about) 
I can only expect or wish to have an acknowledgement of the receipt of this, 
untill I have the oppertunity of convincing you in person that mine is no 
fictitious character; which I am in hopes of having the pleasure of doing some 
time this winter, as I intend a visit of curiosity and pleasure to Philad®, in 








54 The following letters are in the Washington Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress. Those of November 18 and December 9, 1797, are in Volume 286 and that of 
February 22, 1798, in Volume 287. 
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which I shall pay my respects, for the first time, to the family at Mount 
Vernon. Py 

I should not have troubled you thus far, My D" Sir, well knowing how 
you must be occupied with correspondents of more importance than such 
as myself, but living where I do, immediately in cannon shot of the very 
head-quarters of Jacobinism, knowing how much you have been deceived 
in the principles and professions of friendship of certain characters in this 
quarter; and my own knowledge of their real dispositions; have determined 
me thus to hint to you some things which I shall make known more fully 
when I have the honor of a personal interview. I have frequently tho’t of 
asking from you information on. certain subjects of which my particular 
situation in this part of the Country gives me some knowledge, contrary, I 
suspect, to the view in which you had, been persuaded to hold them; and the 
circumstance which has now induced me to write, has created suspicions in 
my mind that the deceptions employed toward you are greater than even 
I myself from my particular situation here had supposed--——— But for 
the reasons above assigned, have never asked from you any information—* 
If however, after a better knowledge of me, and my views, from what I 
shall say on the subjects above hinted at, you should think proper to satisfy 
me on one or two points relating to characters and things, which from my 
particular situation Aere have fallen immediately within my knowledge, 
such information will be thankfully received and not improperly applied by 


My Dear Gen! 


Your most obt & sincerely devoted 
friend & very H’? sert 


Jonn NicHoras 
[On back, endorsed in hand of Washington] 


From John Nicholas, Esq? 
18 Nov" 1797 





II 
George Washington Esqr. 


Charlottesville Dec" 9, 1797 
Dear Sir/ 


Your’s of the 30th ultimo came safe to hand; and altho’, from,a view 
of the papers inclosed, M" Langhorne was not so direct in his scheme for 
extracting something from you to answer the purposes of those to whom I 
know him to be a servile tool; yet from the fulsome contents of his letter to 
you, & my knowledge of his sentiments being in direct contradiction to those 
contained in that letter, his connexions &c., at which I hinted before, &c. 
I have no kind of doubt but that it was intended indirectly to have that effect. 

Inclosed is a copy, as nearly as my mem” serves me of the note demand- 
ing your letter to M" Langhorne, for I have not yet got it from the person 
to whom it was directed. M" Langhorne, if you know him not from his real 
name to that note, is a favorite nephew of your very sincere friend M" 
Jefferson, raised and educated directly by himself from a child, a constant 
dependent & resident in his house from that period almost to the present; 
& entertaining sentiments, I do assure you of my own personal knowledge, 
very different indeed towards you from those contained in his letter. These 
circumstances, & not M" Langhorne’s own consequence, first created my 
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suspicions & induced ms to write to you. Struck as I was at the first sight 
of the gentleman’s note demanding your letter to M" Langhorne, with the 
complexion of this odd corrispondence, I requested the gent” to whom it was 
directed, who was a friend of your’s & near relation of mine, to preserve it, 
which I make no doubt he has done and will do untill I again call for it; 
which I shall take some early oppertunity to do, & preserve the whole of the 
papers, together with your corrispondence with me from human sight, untill 
it shall become necessary to vindicate you against such dark arts as are only. 
to be combatted by exposing the wretched duplicity, and easily overtaken 
& exposed projects of such shallow & wicked politicians 

The proofs of the facts stated to you respecting the corrispondence of 
Mr Langhorne, however, whether the note is preserved or not, are suff- 
ciently within my powez to be used in any way you may think proper. 

I sincerely congratulate you on the liberation of our friend the Marquis 
La Fayette, about whica I hope there can be no doubt now; and I 
thank the Directory of F for once, if the part w® it is said they have 
taken in that pleasing event be true. I wish there was equal cause to admire 
them for all their late acts; or that we may have just grounds of satisfaction 
at their conduct towards our envoys now at their court. 

Accept Dr. Sir the sincere wishes for the happiness & prosperity of your- 
self & good lady of 











Your faithful friend &c. 
Jonn NicHotas, 
I shall indeavour, if possible without betraying my knowledge of its 


contents, to discover from what this very extraordinary corrispondence of 
Mr, Langhorne arose & to what it was intended to lead 





J. N 
[Endorsed in Washington’s handwriting] 
From 
John Nicholas Esq" 
9™ Dect 1797 


[Another page] 
A copy, as nearly as can be recollected, of zhe note referred to in letter to 
Gen! W: 





Directed to Mr. I. Scott. 
Sir/ 

I am informed there is a letter in your possession from General Wash- 
ington to a M" Langhcrne. I am the only person intitled to that letter, & 
have expected it for some time but had begun to fear, from the delay, 
it had miscarried. Will thank you therefore to send it by the bearer. 

Mr. I. Scott 





(signed) Prrer Carr 





Besides the above, MF C— informed a respectable Gentleman, who 
first communicated this misterious business to me, that he had written to 
Gen! W under the name of Jn° Langhorne——— 





J. N. 
[On back] 
M" John Scott 
New Scotland. 
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Charloteesville Feb. 22% 1798. 
Dear Sir/ 

I wrote you some time ago in answer to your’s inclosing the copies of the 
correspondence with Mr Langhorne, that I would use my endeavour in 
sifting that very extraordinary, and I venture to say, infamous transaction, 
to the bottom; & now, agreeable to your request, have to inform you, that 
I have been able (from the nature of the thing) to make no further dis- 
covery of the design, than what is plainly discernable from the context & 
deceptive nature of the transaction itself. I have no doubt but that it was 
intended to draw from you, something, that might be made to operate to the 
advantage of others and not in your favour. But as you very justly 
express it, never indeed did a poor pitiful contrivance fall further “short of 
its mark”, I was in hopes that the correspondence would be continued, and 
explain to you a little more fully the object of the correspondent. For which 
reason I have observed a profound silence, as I shall do, except to my valy- 
able acquaintance Bush* Washington & one other of your best friends, with 
a view to be informed whether anything further, or of a like cast, had come 
to their knowledge. But from your silence, & their hearing nothing of the 
matter, I judge that those pretended friends have been too much discomfited 
by your first Answer to make a second effort. 

In my last, I told you who in reallity M” Langhorne was, & which of 
your very sincere friends, it was probable, he was under the guidance of. 
Besides the clear proofs of the vile hypocricy of that man’s professions of 
friendship towards you, contained in the celebrated letter to Mazzei, he 
begins now to speak out, in this part of the world, a very different language 
from what I have formerly heard him express myself, and from what, I 
suspect, he has been in the habit of expressing to you. He is, besides, 
the open and avowed advocate for the cause of Monroe; his assistant, it is be- 
lieved here, in the composition of what he is pleased to call “A View of the 
conduct of the Executive”; and is so weak and prejudiced as to believe, that 
that flimsy effort will overturn the govt of the U. S. In April, after his return 
from the first Congress in which he had presided over the Senate, which was 
the last time I had the honor of any familiar conversation with him, he 
observed, that “the distruction of Monroe was premeditated in his appoint- 
ment, as he was the centre round which the republican party rallied in the 
Senate.” 

This was a conversation which, I confess, was not very agreeable to me at 
the time; & which, the discovery of the letter to Mazzei, soon after, led me 
to suspect, was bottomed upon the same delusive ground, which all his 
professions of friendship and regard towards you had previously been. 
The opinion which you had formed of the fitness of Monroe’s talents for 
the mission, I very much suspected (from the circumstances, & the mistaken 
opinion which I well knew, besides this expression of his being the great 
“centre of the republican party in the Senate”, that man entertained on that 
subject) arose, from your opinion, at that time, of the judgment & sincerity 
of Aim, who would thus now give to that appointment, a very different, and 
dishonorable motive, This is one of the pieces of information at which I 
hinted in a former letter, if your confidence in my motives, when sufficiently 
ascertained to you, should enable you to intrust me with yo[u]r sentiments. 

I have not yet seen Col. Monroe’s “Vindication”, except in scraps, as 
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they have been shewn me in manuscript, for my approbation, in which state 
I could not pretend to fgrm an opinion. I very much suspect, however, you 
will find something of the above ideas of his appt, varying a little, perhaps, 
from the averment of his friend, as the publication will bear the namé of his 
own, to avoid the appearance of vanity. 

‘In short, sir, to say nothing about Col. M———,, of whose conduct and 
“Vindication” I have not a sufficient knowledge to form an accurate & just 
decision, I do not hesitate to say to you, as I do upon all occasions, here, in 
the very “centre” and stronghold of the other man’s politics, —at the very 
“rallying point” of his friends and opposers to the govt, that my opinion is 
entirely altered of him. Under the pretense of great indifference and silence 
about public measures, I do now know him to be one of the most artful, 
intriguing, industrious and double-faced politicians in all America. Violent 
attempts have been & are daily making, by some of his miserable tools, to 
silence me; since it is easy to perceive, & is already pretty well experienced, 
that my immediate situation & acquaintance on the same ground where 
the main root of his popularity stands, operate to its disturbance, & is tending 
every day to diminish its stren[g]th. Their efforts, however, will be in vain, 
and their methods badly calculated, who think to silence me by abuse or 
threats, as long as I think of the govt. & its administration as I have done 
ever since I became acquainted with either, or as long as they shall be so 
kind as to leave me an existence. 

The opposition to the govt, to use one of their own favourite expres- 
sions, is here “systemitized”—— regular plans are formed, and correspond- 
ences, the most designing, as you know from the first object of this letter, 
commenced agt the unsuspecting & unmarshalled friencs of govt For 
the foregoing part of this truth examine the petition, & proceedings thereon, 
from this District to the Assembly of Virg*, on the subject of the presentment 
of Cabell’s letters —- ®® What can any candid man say when he is informed 
that the V-—-P—— was the contriver of that project!—— the very drawer 
of that Petition! The very head of that body, who under the nomination of 
the Executive, have the appointment of the Judges, & of whose undue in- 
fluence over those Judges, the petition so heavily complains! Who, I say, 
who will view the very head of that body who have the appointing of the 
Judges, intriguing & petition drawing among the people, to’ overawe 
the Judiciary, that will not view zis as the very “centre” of opposition, the 
“rallying point,” the head quarters, the everything, of the enemies of the 
govt, & who, must not feel an alarm at that belief, which the common 
emotions of resentment & indignation are too slight a punishment for the 
creation of! This, however, the great man on the Hill shall hear some- 
thing more about. 











55 Samuel J. Cabell was the Republican representative from the district in which 
Charlottesville was included. He was in the habit of writing letters to his constituents 
which were widely copied in the Republican press. Justice Iredell of the United States 
District Court delivered a charge to the Richmond grand jury which sharply criticized 
inflammatory letters in the press. Subsequently he denied that he had Cabell in mind. 
The grand jury, however, presented Cabell. The practice of presentment was usual at 
this period, extending to cases where there was no violation of law but where there 
was, in the opinion of the jury, necessity for a law. Philadelphia 4urora, May 31, 17973 
Gazette of the United States, June 5, June 7, July 6, 1797. This was one of the under- 
currents resulting in the enactment of the Sedition Law a year later. 
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That the day we are just about to celebrate, may, in spite of all the acts 
of such cowardly & underhanded enemies, not only be remembered even 
here, but seen, often, by yourself, in health & prosperity, is: D" Sir, the 
sincere prayer of 

Your very humble serv’ &c. 


Jonn Nicroxas 


` The indisposition of one of my family, has prevented my taking the trip to 
the north, that I intended, this Winter. My friend Governor Wood & myself 
propose doing ourselves the pleasure of paying our respects to you some time 
in the spring, together. 
J. N. 
[Endorsed in Washington’s hand] 
; From 
John Nicholas Esq" 
22% Feb. 1798 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL HISTORY 


An Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World. By Harry 
Ermer Barnes. (New York: Cordon Company. 1937. Pp. xx, 1250. 
$4.00.) 

Dr. Barnes is one of the challenging writers of zhis generation. He is 
principally devoted, I be‘ieve, to the attainment of what he might describe as 
a more scientifically enlightened society; social science and the “new history” 
are focused in this direction; and if we are to judge by the character, volume, 
and persistence cf his utterances, no “philosopher” of the eighteenth century 
had firmer faith in the idea of progress. While reviewers have occasionally 
used rapturous language to acclaim his works, often enough they have de- 
cried his superficiality and regarded his scholarship as vulnerable in heel 
and head. 

Confronted now with this formidable volume covering European intel- 
lectual history, an average reader like myself may b= pardoned if he feels 
some diffidence about tke intellectual journey before nim; he may not have 
the endurance to encompass the number of words alone—well over a half- 
million; and he will certainly quail and confess inadzquacy when’ asked to 
say, in a page or so, something both just and revealing as to the content and 
value of the audacious enterprise. Let it be said immediately, however, that 
this history promises to serve remarkably well a purpose Dr, Barnes had 
primarily in mind: it will effectually stimulate and appreciably assist in the 
critical study of intellectual history in American colleges. Its dogmatism, 
aggressive tone, and challenging character will not hurt the quick and may 
awaken the dead among both teachers and students, 

Its scheme, the underlying assumptions, and essential parts of its data 
come primarily from the outlines, lectures, and references of his teacher, 
James Harvey Robinson, on the history of the European mind. Much of its 
matter consists of paraphrase, quotation, or compilation from “secondary” 
books, mostly in English. Granted that even Dr. Barres with his prodigious 
energy could hardly write this history completely from original sources or 
succeed in assimilating the library of pertinent Continental literature, it is 
nevertheless lamentable that both are so signally neglected. It is surely 
relevant to ask why a writer who marks and deplores the characteristics of 
Byzantine “compilations” should resort so often to their procedure, and why 
one who complains of the humanists’ lack of original:ty and subservience to 
authority should lean so heavily, so constantly, and even so tiresomely upon 
a limited number of secondary “authorities”. 
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However arrived at, the book presents an astounding array of learned 
information and comment. Of particular excelleng in my judgment are 
the pages which treat of literature, art, and music; beginning with chapter x 
these sections are the work of Walter B. Scott and Edward Hubler, Bernard 
Myers, and Martin Bernstein, respectively. In Dr. Barnes’s own pages on 
literature his diction exhibits an imaginative power and a charm which are 
curiously lacking when he writes of the history of science. 

Let me escape from generalities, however, upon at least one point of sig- 
nificant interest and enter a protest. Dr. Barnes is an abolitionist when he 
confronts the conventional historical terms Renaissance and Reformation: 
“The period from 1450 to 1600 has usually been regarded as an age of highly 
novel and unique developments; in particular, the so-called Renaissance and 
Reformation” (p. 546); Burckhardt and Symonds are most to blame for the 
thesis “that the Middle Ages were a period of uniform stagnation, and that 
the paralyzing shell or envelope of medievalism was burst asunder by potent 
” (p. 
549); this approach “is in disrepute among up-to-date historians of our gen- 
eration” (p. 546). Now it would take many pages to treat fairly the facts, the 
interpretations, the history of scholarship (including a considerable literature 
reenforcing the presentation of the Renaissance in Burckhardt’s work) here 
involved. But this much may be said with some confidence: those who dis- 
parage the “conventional” view have seldom taken the trouble to read care- 
fully the pertinent writings of Burckhardt or of Symonds. Rarely to be met 
with in historiography are the discrimination and restraint of Burckhardt; 
suffice to note here the opening page of his Renaissance, the section on 
“Morality and Religion”, and the fact that whenever he begins his discussion 
of modern ideas “the first witness to be called is Dante” (pt. ii, ch. 3). And 
it was John Addington Symonds who wrote: “it must not be imagined that 
the Renaissance burst suddenly upon the world in the fifteenth century with- 
out premonitory symptoms” (Age of Despots, p. 7); and “it was now at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century .... that the new age at last began” 
(ibid., p. 9); and “we must be careful not to be carried away by words of 
our own making. Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution are not separate 
things, capable of being isolated; they are moments in the history of the 
human race which we find it convenient to name; while history itself is one 
and continuous, so that our utmost endeavours to regard some portion of it 
independently of the rest will be defeated” (zbid., p. 4). 

While this book of the “new history” pretends to scorn dogma, whether 
of ancient, medieval, or more recent vintage, it is remote from being a bible 
of skepticism. Indeed, I think it is essentially a book of faith. I seem to dis- 
cover its author in worshipful attitude before the shrinés of nineteenth cen- 
tury positivism, as when I hear him say: “Modern natural science and social 
science not only stress the importance of man in relation to nature and the 


forces associated with the new appreciation of classical literature . . . 
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organic kingdom, but also tell us just what man is, what will make him 
happiest, and how his veell-being can best be promoted (p. x0). I fear, how- 
ever, that some of the foundations of the “new history” have already 
crumbled. Are not the great philosophic scientists of today less certain than 
their predecessors that even the “exact” sciences have reached or can reach 
- any ultimate truth and in grave doubt whether they can recognize truth if 
perchance that fair creature should come before them? 
Duke University. Ernest W., NELson. 


The Early Empires of Central Asia: A Study of the Scythians and the Huns 
and the Part They played in World History, with Special Reference to the 
Chinese Sources. By Witutam Montcomery McGovern, Northwestern 
University. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. 
Pp. xiii, 529. $4.00.) 

Tue inspiration for Professor McGovern’s study was derived from a 
realization of the importance in the history of both the ancient and the 
modern world of the peoples who migrated from Central Asia and of the 
lack of comprehensive research in the original sources or of any attempted 
synthesis of the material available. The inspiration is timely. Authors who 
profess to give an inclusive survey of various aspects of past culture casually ' 
dismiss or ignore the areas and periods which have not been hallowed by 
traditional scholarship. To anyone who has even begun to investigate the 
field under review it is further clear that a remarkable amount of raw ma- 
terial is available and that important studies of detail have already been made 
by a large though scattered group of scholars. In appraising the contribution 
óf Professor McGovern, however, one must question whether he has not at- 
tempted too much within the limits of a single volume. 

The main body of the book is written for “the average intelligent lay- 
man”. Brief résumés are given of the prehistory of Central Asia and of the 
racial and linguistic backgrounds of the later inhabitants, and five chapters 
at the end are devoted to the Hunnish dynasties and kingdoms which 
appeared in China, India, and Europe. The bulk of the text deals with the 
successive Hunnish empires of Mongolia, the concurrent expansion of 
China, and the relations of these powers. A mass of detail is given from the 
Chinese sources, much of which, though interesting, has little historical value 
except as it illustrates Chinese psychology. ` 

To the more advanced student Professor McGovern offers notes on the 
text with references to primary and secondary sources, a section of supple- 
mentary notes covering a number of problems involving differences of 
opinion among specialists which are passed over in the text, an index thought- 
fully organized, and a full bibliography accompanied by brief discussions of 
the primary sources, especially the Chinese. This portion of the study is 
useful but inadequate. The author himself admits most of the -difficulties: 
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the primary sources are written in Chinese, Arabic, and other Oriental lan- 
guages as well as in Greek and Latin; no one scholar can handle all com- 
petently; no definitive translation exists for many; critical analysis has been 
applied to few; and much .remains to be done in the correlation of these 
sources. It is disappointing, however, that Professor McGovern, who relies 
so extensively on the Chinese data, has not submitted: at least the more im- 
portant material in this field to a somewhat detailed historical criticism. 

Several of the more recent discussions of Central Asian problems are 
omitted from the bibliography, and a number of unimportant slips escaped 
the proofreaders; here blame must be laid on the circumstances which 
detained the author in China just prior to publication. More serious is the 
failure-to define clearly the geographical limits of the areas treated and to 
discuss adequately the physical and climatic features of each. Largely ignored 
in the book is the central mountain mass—Altai, Khangai, Sayan—and its 
importance as a barrier and as the home of a distinctive culture. There is the ` 
related failure to appreciate the extent and significance of settled, even urban, 
cultures which were native to Central Asia. In general, however, the effort 
of Professor McGovern to meet so many needs in a single volume has re- 
sulted in a relatively well-grounded and balanced work which should be 
read by laymen and. thoughtfully studied by scholars in many fields. 

The University of Michigan. Rosert H. McDowe t. 


A History of Women in Medicine from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Kare Campsert Hurp-Mzap, M.D. 
(Haddam: Haddam Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 569. $6.00.) 

Tue reading of this robust volume left the reviewer more impressed with 
woman’s achievements in feminist propaganda than in medicine or in critical 
historical scholarship. In her preface the author frankly states a creed which 
dominates the entire book, viz., in the past there has been “no real appre- 
ciation of the value of the work which women have done”, and women have 
always been “too busy to say much about themselves” (p. vi). To the right- 
ing of this wrong in the field of medical history she seems to have dedicated 
herself years ago at the Johns Hopkins Medical School. There, as a young 
M.D. in the days of Drs. Osler, Welch, and Kelly, she came under the spell 
of what has been called “the epochal medical feminist movement” of the late 
nineteenth century. Through thirty-five years of medical practice, during 
which time Dr. Hurd-Mead herself was “too busy to say (or write) much” 
about women in medicine, she lost none of her feminist crusading zeal. 
Finally, in 1925, she retired from active practice to spend the next twelve 
years collecting material concerning the medical women of bygone days. 
In this process she became interested in Trotula, the woman physician of 
Salerno, and wrote vigorously in defense of her name.and legendary fame 


(Isis, vol. XIV, 1930; Medical Life, vol. XX XVIII, 1931). 
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The present volume presses the campaign for the proper appreciation of 
womankind on a widergfront, giving the Salernitan medical women their 
due in an expanded version of the Trotula article and interpreting in a 
similarly aggressive and optimistic fashion the careers of all women con- 
cerning whom history reveals any evidence of medical interests. Under the 
magic touch of Dr. Hurd-Mead’s pen women from all walks of life in all 
ages are metamorphosed into woman physicians, doctors, surgeons, or 
teachers and students of medicine. Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt, Augustus’s 
sister Octavia, Lucrezia Borgia, Madame Roland, and hundreds of others 
are thus admitted to the ranks of the world’s medical women. 

The author has assembled, from secondary works for the most part, much 
interesting detail concerning women’s service to mankind not only as profes- 
sional physicians but also as midwives, nurses, mothers, and public bene- 
factors of various types. Three chapters are devoted respectively to ancient 
times, the early middle ages, and Salerno (with special emphasis on Trotula); 
these are followed by seven long chapters, one for each century from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth. In a forthcoming volume the story will be brought 
down to the present. 

He who reads to the end of the book cannot escape the impressiveness 
of woman’s contributions to medicine and also to other lines of social service, 
for the author has interpreted her subject broadly. It might almost be said 
that she has re-written the history of civilization in general and of medicine 
in particular from a militant feminist viewpoint. She attacks her task so 
vigorously, however, that at times she overdoes matters. For example, one 
reads that Héloïse “was probably the most learned doctor of France in the 
twelfth century”, that “Abelard gave her what would now be regarded as 
a graduate course in medicine, surgery, theology, and philosophy”, and that 
for “twenty years .. . she taught and practiced medicine” (pp. 179 £.). Similar 
historical surprises occur frequently enough to dampen considerably the 
reader’s enthusiasm for the glorification of womankind. The constant use 
of expressions such as “always”, “surely”, “doubtless”, and “must have been” 
for the purpose of stressing the extent of feminine activities is likewise nega- 
tive in effect. In the titles of some of the illustrations there is also a tendency 
to strained interpretation, serving girls, nurses, nuns, and even men in clerical 
garb being labeled as medical women. In general, however, the illustrations 
(seventy in all) are excellent, and the index is unusually good. Thanks to 
the author’s vigorous and dramatic presentation, the book will find many 
interested readers among the general public. 

University of North Carolina, Loren C. MacKInney. 


Judaism and Christianity. Volume I, The Age of Transition, edited by 
W. O. E. OrsrerLeY. Volume II, The Contact of Pharisaism with Other 
Cultures, edited by H. Lozwz. Volume II, Law and Religion, edited by 
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Erwin I. J. RosentgaL. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1937; 19373 

1938. Pp. xii, 304; xxii, 371; xiv, 248. $4.00; $6.0; $5.00.) 

Tuese three volumes of essays grew out of three independent series of 
lectures delivered successively at the Universities of London, Cambridge, and 
Manchester in the years 1935-37. The usual disparity of approach and treat- 
ment on the part of different lecturers and the unavoidable repetitions af- 
fecting each series individually are aggravated by the evident lack of previous 
planning for the entire set. Nevertheless, these volumes will be found 
thought-provoking and-worth while by scholars and interested laymen alike, 
even by such as may find themselves in complete disagreement with some: 
basic views or with innumerable details expounded by the respective lecturers. 

Two lecturers (J. Murphy and T. Fish), reaching out into the background 
of the Old Testament, discuss the “Primitive Origins of Law in Relation to 
Religion” and “Law and Religion in Babylonia and Assyria” (III, 3-44). 
The Old Testament itself, although frequently referred to in almost all 
lectures, is specifically dealt with only by H. Wheeler Robinson in his essay 
on “Law and Religion in Israel” and, in part, by Edward Robertson in 
his analysis of the interpretation given to both by the ancient Samaritan 
schismatics (III, 45-88). True to the main objective of the three series, much 
greater emphasis is laid on the formative period of both Talmudic Judaism 
and Christianity in the few centuries preceding and following the beginning 
of the Christian era. Dr. Oesterley, besides offering a general survey of the 
historical background of the period from 323 B.C. to A.D. 100, analyzes 
the: peculiar characteristics of the Biblical and apocryphal wisdom and 
apocalyptic literatures, which originated largely during that period, and of 
the Biblical beliefs in angels and demons which at that time assumed their 
more definitive shape (I, 3-25, 59-101, 193-209). To Pharisaism, the chief 
Jewish religious movement of the Second Commonwealth, from which were 
to evolve both orthodox Judaism and the basic Jewish elements in Chris- 
tianity, are devoted two comprehensive essays by Herbert Loewe, one by 
Canon W. L. Knox, and one by R. Travers Herford (1, 105-90; Il, 3-113; 
III, 91-121). While Herford’s presentation of the law in Pharisaism is largely 
a restatement of ideas expressed by him in several well-known monographs, 
Canon Knox’s comparison between Pharisaism and Hellenism is professedly 
unorthodox. Since the main material for Hellenism is drawn from the works 
‘of Philo, it is regrettable that the author was unable to make use of Israel 
Heinemann’s outstanding analysis in his Philos griechische und jüdische 
Bildung, which had appeared in Breslau in 1932. (One cannot quite under- 
stand why he, as well as other lecturers, should have found it so difficult to 
secure some well-known recent publications; see II, 76, n, 154, n.). Dr. 
Loewe’s essays, treating of Pharisaism as a religious phenomenon rather than 
a specific, chronologically well-defined historic movement, are admittedly 
dependent upon Abrahams’s and Finkelstein’s studies in Pharisaism and 
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are, in part, superseded by the latter’s more recent two-volume work, The 
Pharisees, in which hiseprevious views are both elaborated and modified in 
many significant aspects, “The Emergence of Christianity from Judaism” is 
stimulatingly discussed by S. H. Hook, who also analyzes the relationships 
between Christianity and the Graeco-Roman mystery religions (I, 213-81). 
Other side lights on the question are offered by a general survey of “Religion 
in the Graeco-Roman World” by E. O. James and by T. W. Manson’s analysis 
of the attitude of Jesus and Paul to the Law (I, 29-56; III, 125-41). Professor 
Manson’s view that “the difference between Saul of Tarsus and Paul the 
Apostle is that Saul would have said, If you do not fulfill the Law, you-will 
not be saved,’ while Paul would say, ‘If you do not fulfill the Law, you have 
not been saved’” may readily be accepted even by those “devout Jews” to 
whom, the lecturer fears, his presentation may appear unduly harsh. The 
felations between the two religions after their final separation are briefly but 
illuminatingly discussed by James Parkes in his essay on “Rome, Pagan and 
Christian” (II, 115-44), which in part summarizes the same author’s views 
in his comprehensive volume on The Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 
gogue. These relations are put into bolder relief by a discussion of law and 
religion in Islam by Professor H. A. R. Gibb and, with specific reference to 
the Jews under Islam, by Dr. E. Rosenthal (II, 147-85; HI, 145-68). Dr. 
Rosenthal’s analysis of the attitude of medieval Judaism to the Law is ef- 
fectively supplemented by Dr. L. Rabinowitz’s essay on French Jewry in the 
thirteenth century (II, 189-220; III, 171-208). Various aspects of medieval 
and early modern European life, with reference to Judeo-Christian inter- 
relations, are treated by G. G. Coulton and A. C. Adcock, while a Catholic 
scholar, Vincent McNabb, glorifies the scholastic attitude to the Law (II, 223- 
95; II, 211-33). McNabb’s approach is best characterized by one of his con- 
cluding sentences: “if this city [Manchester] gave its name to a school of 
economic laissez-faire, now fruiting in world-wide class war, these lectures 
on the great moral, religious and social laws of a little Eastern people may 
be that city’s inspiring return to ways of wisdom arid peace”. H, F. Stewart 
compares Jewish and Jesuit casuistry (II, 299-331). His hesitancy, however, 
in postulating a historic connection (p. 301, n.) does not seem quite justified 
in view of the large number of Marranos and their descendants among the 
Spanish clergy before and after 1492. : 

The essays are, on the whole, lucidly written, but the reader’s enjoyment 
is somewhat lessened by a confusion arising from the simultaneous and rather 
indiscriminate use of footnotes and notes at the end of every chapter. 
Curiously it is the former which, as a rule, occupy much the larger space 
and often include additional remarks, almost excursuses, by the editors. 
While offering comparatively little new material to the scholar these volumes 
may accomplish one of the primary aims of the entire undertaking and 
help—to quote the Archbishop of York, who wrote the foreword to the third 
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volume—‘“modern English people to appreciate their double debt to Judaism 
and to Christianity, and so the more readily, as ofe hopes, to regard with 
sympathy and friendliness the Jewish people who now so urgently need 
both”. This purpose is so pronounced throughout the three series and is so 
frequently stressed by the editors themselves that the present reviewer at least 
does not feel inclined to quarrel with the strong overdose of apologetics 
injected into many of the leading essays. 
Columbia University. Sato W. Baron. 


On and Off the Campus. By Guy Sranton Forp. With a Biographical 
Introduction by George E. Vincent. (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1938. Pp. 511. $4.00.) 

Tuts volume of Guy Stanton Ford’s essays, articles, and editorial writ- 
ings, published by the University of Minnesota Press in recognition of Dx. 
Ford’s twenty-fifth anniversary as dean of the graduate school, was presented 
to him by his colleagues following his election to the presidency of the 
American Historical Association. In a short preface to Dr. Ford’s own 
writings Professor Theodore C. Blegen, the editor of the volume, correctly 
states that they express Ford’s concern about fundamental things and his 
genius for fitting the word to the thought. 

As an editor Dean Ford has sponsored a number of books which have 
thrown new light on vital problems of contemporary civilization. In 1928 
he commented on the tremendous influence of revolutionary Russia in the 
Western world and noted our apathy toward a greater and perhaps more 
significant change in the Far East. Seven years later he was calling attention 
to the possibility that propaganda might make the world safe for dictators. 
In one pronouncement he declared that youth might yet come to believe 
that democracy means only old forms and not immortal principles, acquisi- 
tive license and not orderly self-government. “Whatever it is that is wrong”, 
he wrote, “it is global; it affects and includes the whole world.” 

The papers concerning educational administration included in this volume 
cover such subjects as the selection and improvement of the college faculty, 
the library, and the graduate school and student opportunities and obliga- 
tions. Dean Ford’s great influence in the Association of American Univer- 
sities is, however, hardly revealed by the selections from its proceedings 
here given. 

“If history has any lessons to teach”, wrote Ford, “the supreme one is 
that of ceaseless change within human society and in mankind’s relation to 
his physical environment.” For the historian of the complexities of modern 
civilization he demanded liberty of discussion, which is vital both to scholar- 
ship and to democracy, with its accompaniment of majority rule. In the 
opinion of the present writer Dean Ford underestimated the internal changes 
through which the majority of the great nations passed between the armis- 
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tice of 1918 and the outbreak of the second world war, changes which were 
not “silent”, according tè his definition, but “real revolutions”. 
“The Lost Year in Stein’s Life”, here printed for the first time, presents 
a documentary history of one hitherto unknown ‘yeer in the Prussian re- 
former’s career. It reveals a controversy between the ycung director of mines 
in the Ruhr and Matthew Boulton, England’s greatest industrialist of the 
revolutionary period, a minor incident which, however, forecast the coming 
struggle for industrial supremacy between the Europzan branches of what 
Andrew Carnegie in 1913 called “our Teutonic race”. It will only confirm 
the judgment of European historians that Ford has made real contributions 
to the “autonomous history” of Stein. 
The Lost Address of Ford, to which Dr. Vincent alludes in his bio- 
graphical sketch, would have furnished the best possible conclusion for this 
‘volume. At a dinner meeting on the Cornell campus Dean Ford was. un- 
expectedly asked to address the presidents and graduate deans of the leading 
American universities, His tribute to Andrew D. White and his masterful 
presentation of his own forward looking social philosophy may be sum- 
marized in three immortal words: Vita historiae magistra. 
Stanford University. Raren Haswert Lurz. 


L’amirauté de Guienne depuis le premier amiral anglais en Guienne jusqu’à 
la Révolution. Par Marcer Govron, archiviste du Gard. (Paris: Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey. 1938. Pp. xliii, 552. 70 fr.) 

Tuts book, at once a comprehensive and a detailed study of the least- 
known of the four admiralties of France under the Cld Regime, traces the 
evolution of the admiralty of Guienne from its origins in the thirteenth 
century to its abolition in 1790. Successive sections stress the medieval period 
with, its intense struggles between unformed admiralty institutions on the 
one hand and royal, seignorial, and urban vested rights on the other, explain 
the definite establishment of the Guienne admiralty in 1469, and discuss 
its partial reformation under Richelieu and again under Colbert. Much at- 
tention is paid throughout the book not only to relevant administrative and 
judicial functions but also to commercial, maritime, and related interests. 
The admirals themselves appear in some detail, as do their subordinates of 
all ranks. Bordeaux always takes the central place which its position in the 
whole commercial life of southwestern France warrants. Moreover, the 
great rivalries of France with England, of local wich national issues, of 
administrative with judicial viewpoints, of territorial with maritime rights, 
and many others are allowed full scope. If some confusion results, probably 
the truth is the better served. A concluding section devoted to the Guienne 
admiralty and its relations with maritime life in general deals with such 
interrelated topics as fishing, navigation, and the busy life. of the ports of 
southwestern France in this period, together with their numerous problems, 
political, disciplinary, diplomatic, and social, 
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The book is carefully planned, profusely documented, and generously 
furnished with preliminary statements of a summary. nature not only for 
.the whole work but also for each of the three books into which it is divided 
and for each of the twenty-one chapters which they collectively contain. 
An excellent introduction explains the difficulties of a subject which begins 
in the thirteenth century although it rests upon documents which are extant 
in any quantity only from 1640. An extensive bibliography demonstrates 
that the archives of both England and France have been thoroughly and 
profitably searched. The classified list of secondary materials is surprisingly 
well up-to-date as of the year 1936. Twenty-one hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments (mainly letters, instructions, and arréts of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries) are printed in an appendix. A twenty-page summary, arranging 
the findings of the author under ten heads, concludes the text. There is an 
excellent index for the whole volume. 7 

This is an intelligent and well-informed book. It reflects many cross- 
currents in the administrative, judicial, military, commercial, maritime, and 
diplomatic life of the Old Regime. There are great names upon many of 
its pages (Richelieu, Colbert, Monluc). Many of the fundamental factors of 
French history in this period are constantly involved—feudalism, royal 
centralization, local vested rights, etc. The author knows his way about in 
the various controversies into which his materials force him, as his footnotes 
abundantly illustrate. His is a broad viewpoint even in connection with 
the most minor details of a half-forgotten provincial institution. It is a 
great pity that he did not rewrite his book in about one fifth of its present 
compass (the text alone runs to 507 closely packed pages) so that someone 
other than the reviewer might be induced to read it. 

Smith College. Swwney R. PACKARD. 


Propaganda for War: The Campaign against American Neutrality, 1914- 
1917. By H. C. Peresrson. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1939. Pp. viii, 357. $3.00.) 

Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918. By 
Grorce G. Bruntz. [Hoover War Library Publications.] (Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press. 1938. Pp. xiii, 246. $3.50.) 
Tuar the study and investigation of propaganda are rapidly developing 

objects of historical research becomes increasingly apparent. They were 

emphasized in the 1932 report of the committee of the American Historical 

Association on the planning of research entitled “Historical Scholarship in 

America: Needs and Opportunities”. They are well illustrated by the two 

books under review. 

Professor Peterson’s volume is the longer of the two and probably for 
most American readers the more generally interesting. With clarity and fair- 
ness he discusses the British propaganda effort in the United States from 
1914 to 1917, an effort whose outlines are, of course, familiar to all serious 
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students of the World War. But he adds much detail to the story as hitherto 
understood. Particularly*illuminating are his skillful use of the masses of 
undigested information in the reports of Senator Nye’s munitions investigat- 
ing committee of 1934-36, his numerous citations from the as yet unpublished 
papers of many Americans prominent during the World War period, and 
his excellent bibliography whose completeness and length will be a revelation 
to the uninitiated. Despite a few minor errors of orthography, Peterson’s 
book is a fine job. Someday perhaps certain persons in Great Britain and in 
the United States who were intimately connected with the British propaganda 
endeavor during the war and who up until now have refrained from reveal- 
ing what they know will add further important information, Until that shall 
transpire, Propaganda for War will undoubtedly remain as the definitive 
work in this field of World War history. 

. Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918 is a 
discriminating treatment of another phase of the propaganda developments 
of the World War. After summarizing the organization, the tactics, and the 
bases for distribution of the Allied propaganda destined for Germany, Bruntz 
analyzes the internal conditions in that country which made for a receptive 
attitude towards the propaganda appeal. He concludes with a chapter—on 
the whole the most important one in the book—discussing the effect of 
propaganda on the German morale, especially that of the soldiers. While 
wisely disclaiming any precise mathematical estimate concerning the degree 
to which propaganda was responsible, he states: “without a study of the 
part it played no historian can come to a real conclusion as to the causes of 
the collapse of the German Empire in 1918”. 

As Mein Kampf has so frankly stated, control of public opinion in 
wartime under modern conditions of belligerency is a vital necessity. Peter- 
son and Bruntz approach the application of this truism from widely different 
viewpoints, but they both show clearly and irrefutably how the Allied gov- 
ernments, particularly the British, sought to accomplish this objective between 
1914 and 1918. 

Colby Junior College. James Duane Squires. 


An African Survey: A Study of Probiems arising in Africa South of the 
Sahara. By Lord Harkey. [The Royal Institute of International Affairs. ] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 1837. $7.00.) 
Tuts survey is the most ambitious and complete study so far made of 

any part of the tropics. It confines itself to Africa south of the Sahara and, 

excluding Liberia and islands such as Zanzibar and Madagascar, concentrates 
largely on British, French, and Belgian territory. The survey was conducted 
under the direction of Lord Hailey, former governor of the United Provinces 
in India, who was assisted by a large number of qualified critics from various 
countries. Research was started at the end of 1933, and the volume made its 
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appearance at the end of 1938. The cost of the survey was borne by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rhodes ‘frustees. 

The survey begins with the geography and anthropology of Africa. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the physical background, the African people, and the 
languages of the continent. Attention is then directed to the political and 
social objectives of government, various systems of colonial administration, 
law and justice, native administration, and systems of direct taxation. Other 
chapters deal with economic questions such as the problems of labor, the 
state and-the land, agriculture, forests, water supply and soil erosion, the 
external and internal aspects of African development, minerals and mines, 
health, and education. In every chapter the authors have thoroughly docu- 
mented themselves, particularly with official sources, and their data seem 
sound and their descriptions correct. The volume emphasizes the need for 
further research and for the creation of institutions which can carry on- 
research continuously and favors the establishment of an African Bureau in 
London to be a source of information on every African activity. 

Probably the most interesting material accumulated in this volume relates _ 
to the economic role played by Africa in the world’s economy. That con- 
tinent provides only 4.5 per cent of the world’s export and only 4.8 per cent 
of its import trade, but it produces a large proportion of a few special com- 
modities such as gold, diamonds, palm oil, cocoa, and sisal. Great Britain 
obtains about 99 per cent of its palm kernels, 76 per cent of its unrefined 
palm oil, about 92 per cent of its cocoa, about 22 per cent of its copper, 
51 per cent of its mahogany, and 12 per cent of its walnut from African 
sources. Germany obtains about 34 per cent of its copper from the same 
continent. Mining has been probably the most important factor in African 
economic development. The volume also shows how colonial trade is domi- 
nated by the mother country by virtue of fiscal weapons and government 
purchases, which in the case of the Sudan amount to nearly a quarter of 
all imports. Within recent years Japan has been more successful than Ger- 
many in overcoming these obstacles. . 

The economic development of the continent has made heavy demands on 
outside capital. Foreign investments total probably six billion dollars, a 
large proportion of which has come from British investors. About 75 per 
cent of the loans raised by governments of British territories has been to con- 
struct railroads. 

Although the survey expresses cautious judgments in places, on the whole 
it is descriptive rather than analytical. Nevertheless, by implication at least, 
it is more critical of the British system of “indirect rule” than of the French 
doctrine of “association”. Systems of administration seem to be judged by 
their avowed principles and procedures rather than by a factual examination 
of the application of these principles and their results. The existence of com- 
_ pulsory labor is minimized. The reader does not obtain aity picture of the 
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struggle going on between white and black in South and East Africa, nor 
does the volume adequately depict the impact made by industrial civilization 
upon native life. The statesman hoping to find a solution of the “colonial” 
problem will not find it in these pages. The possibility or desirability of plac- 
ing the continent under international administration, th= strategic questions j 
involved in colonial transfers, and other similar problems are not discussed. 
Such questions no doubt were excluded from the beginning by the nature 
of this type of survey. Nevertheless this book must be of the greatest use- 
` fulness to all colonial administrators and others wanting a compendium ot 
knowledge relating to African problems. It should also serve as extremely 
useful background material to those charged with the formulation of colonial 
policy in the future. 
Richmond, Massachusetts. Raymond Leste BUELL. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums vom Paläolithikum bis zur Völker- 
wanderung der Germanen, Slaven und Araber. Von Frirz M. HEICHEL- 
HEIM. Zwei Bände. (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 1938. Fp. xiii, 1239. 49 fl.) 
Tuts is a large book even in a day when large books are the fashion. 

What is really remarkable about it, however, is not its size, for the economic 

history of mankind from the palaeolithic to Heraclius could scarcely have 

been outlined, with adequate documentation, in fewer pages. The remark- 
able thing is that the author was able to complete the stupendous mechanical 
task of compiling, examining, and digesting his enormous collections of 
material and still have left the mental and spiritual energy which enabled 
him to introduce into his summary a refreshing leaven of original and sig- 
nificant ideas, This and the further circumstance that he is not merely an 
economist, but a historian with broad and sound philological knowledge and 

a lively interest in the philosophy of history, are what give the work its chief 

value. In its field it is comparable to Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 

Altertums, : 
Volume I contains 859 pages of text evidently intended to be read con- 

-secutively rather than dipped into for purposes of reference, After a brief 

introductory chapter, dealing mainly with method and warning that the 

author has his eye on the modern world while he writes of economies past 
and gone, the historical narrative begins with the palaeolithic culture, in 
which all was “work” and there was no “capital” though already a primordial 
traffic in special articles de luxe; here is the starting point of all later economic 
development, the seeds of individualism and of collectivism side by side. 

Chapter 11 covers the long range from the food gatherers of the palaeolithic 

to the appearance of the Stadtkulturen of the ancient Near East. Emphasis 

is upon the first signs of the factor of “capital” in a relatively simple form 
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and upon the development as early as the neolithic of economic and social 
elements which still are fundamental and surprisingly little changed. With 
chapter Iv we come to the Stadtkultur, which the author regards as having 
its origin in the discovery that capital, in the form of fungibles (vertretbare 
Sachen), could be put out at interest and so made tó work more effectively, 
with resultant intensification of economic activity. The gradual development 
of the Oriental despotisms is traced, and their economy, a patriarchal state- 
socialism which is an extension of the earlier collectivism of the village cul- 
tures to large areas, is effectively contrasted with the individualism that is to 
make its appearance with the rise of the Greek city-state. Chapter v deals 
with this new development, from ca. 1100 to 560 B.C., and chapter vi with 
the mature economy of the Hellenic city-state as it existed from Pisistratus 
to Alexander the Great. Chapter vir covers the Hellenistic age and republican 
Rome; for the author this is the crucial period, in which exploitation on a 
vast scale, conjoined with maladministration, brought the economic progress 
of the Mediterranean world to a stop, and retrogression set in. Imperial Rome 
is dealt with in the last two chapters, the dividing point being the reign of 
Diocletian. Within each chapter the discussion is arranged topically, begin- 
ning usually with money and capital and proceeding through various types 
of work, trade, and production to the social and political results or manifesta- 
tions of the economic factors. 

Volume II is devoted entirely to a commentary of more than 360 pages, 
mostly bibliography. The innumerable titles are mainly of studies published 
within the last decade or two. Both volumes are admirable specimens of the 
bookmaker’s art, well printed on good paper with type which is easily legible. 
even in the smaller size used in the commentary; the proofreading is good 
and misprints relatively few even in the Greek quotations and in the bib- 
liographical citations. 

No one who has tried to deal with the difficult problems of ancient eco- 
nomic history will be disposed to withhold full recognition of a distinguished 
achievement or to put undue emphasis upon differences of individual opinion 
where so much must be hypothetical and uncertain. Experts in the several 
fields will of course find opinions with which they do not agree and here 
and there inevitable errors. Perhaps the most cogent objection to the general 
plan of the work has to do with an incompatibility of arrangement and 
proportion; it is much too lengthy and elaborate for the general reader of 
economic history, yet the commentary is unsuited to the purposes of the 
specialist. In the opinion of the reviewer it would have been better to restrict 
the bibliography to the works which are made the basis for the text, or 
at least to segregate these from the general apparatus, and to give more 
numerous and briefer notes of specific reference. For example, in several 
pages which treat mainly of the silver mines at Laurium a number of highly 
controversial points are raised, but a single long footnote cites indiscri- 
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minately a large number of studies without any indication of their bearing 
upon the statements in ehe text. Thus the reader finds it difficult to discover 
precisely how the author reconciles his view that the state held the mines 
“als einfaches Bodeneigentum” with the epigraphical evidence that Laurium 
was filled with private holdings which could not well have been so numerous 
in a public domain. 

In the chapters which the present reviewer is competent to test there are 
comparatively few errors of detail and much that commands immediate 
assent. All this, however, together with the worth of the author’s larger con- 
clusions, must be left to critics who have more space at their disposal. Prob- 
ably few will quarrel with the final conclusion that economic selfishness and 
exploitation, at home or abroad, spell disaster. One wonders whether ths 


quotation at the very end (videant consules ...) is intended to be taken 
absolutely or in its historical context; if the latter, it sounds an ominous note. 
University of California. Grorce M. CALHOUN. 


Études d'archéologie grecque. Par Yves BEQuicnon, JosepH BIDEZ, PIERRE 
DemarcnE, ROBERT FLACELIÈRE, PIERRE pe La CosTe-MESSELIÈRE, 
CuarLes Picard. (Ghent: Ecole des hautes études. 1938. Pp. xii, 157. 
40 fr. belges.) 

Tuts second volume of the Annales de l’École des hautes études de Gand , 
contains a series of excellent studies on a variety of subjects. M. Béquignon 
ingeniously explains the itinerary of Apollo from Olympus to Delphi de- 
scribed in the Homeric hymn by assuming that the author of the poem has 
chosen places popular in the legends of the period rather than those dictated 
by geographical considerations. An inscription in Greek hexameters found 
at Treves and dating from the period of Julian the Apostate is the subject 
of an article by M. Bidez. The inscription was apparently a dedication to 
Hermes of an effigy bearing a belt ornamented with gold, glass, and jewels. 
M. Bidez pays tribute to the scholarship of R. Herzog, who first published 
the fragments, and adds some interesting suggestions on the significance 
of gems with magic properties. 

A valuable contribution is that of M. Demargne on the relations of early 
Crete to Egypt and Asia. He concludes quite justly that recent discoveries 
in Syria and Asia Minor tend to link these cultures more and more closely 
to that of Crete. The crigin of many Cretan remains formerly ascribed to 
Egypt may now be more justly ascribed to Asia. Very interesting is his 
suggestion that instead of a part of Asian culture approaching Crete through 
Egypt, as Evans suggested, in reality much of the Egyptian influence in 
Crete came by way of Palestine and Syria. 

M. Flaceliére attempts to dispose of some of the difficulties in explane- 
tions of the operation of Apollo’s oracle at Delphi by suggesting that the 
seat of the prophetess and the place of the consultants were both below the 
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regular floor level of the temple. The hypothesis is reasonable and ably 
supported, but the archaeological remains have thus far failed to reveal evi- 
dence of two levels. 

The arrangement of pediment figures in the sixth century temple of 
Apollo and the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi on the basis of measure- 
ments and geison cuttings constitutes a contribution by M. P. de La Coste- 
Messeliére. Finally M. Picard, in the difficult feld of Greek mythology, 
seeks to connect Nereids and Sirens with spirits of the dead, the winged 
souls of the departed, a hypothesis ably developed and most stimulating in 
its breadth. 

It is impossible here to do more than mention the articles which con- 
stitute this volume. There is nothing very startling, but the admirable treat- 
ment of the themes and the sound scholarship of the authors set a high 
standard for the series. 

The University of Michigan, Crark Hopkins. 


The Athenian Tribute Lists. By Benjamin Dean Menttr, Institute for 
Advanced Study, H. T. Wavr-Gery, Wadham College, Oxford, Mar- 
cotm Francis McGrecor, University of Cincinnati. Volume I. [The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xxxii, 605. Plates xxv. $15.00.) 

Tus work constitutes a corpus of all the documents bearing directly 
or indirectly on the tribute paid by the subject states of the first Athenian 
Empire: the tribute quota lists, the assessment lists, relevant Athenian 
decrees, and literary references. The second volume, which scholars will 
await with impatience, is to supply.the historical interpretation of this evi- 
dence. Since the last publication of the tribute lists (Supplementum 
epigraphicum Graecum, V, 1931), much study has been ‘devoted to them, 
and that publication was, by the plan of the work, a summary of results 
rather than a self-sufficient edition. Consequently the appearance of this 
book is welcomed. The published work of the last decade is here gathered 
together, and a great number of new readings are added, so that the S.E.G. 
texts are completely superseded. The soundness of the epigraphical methods 
employed is sufficiently guaranteed by the names appearing on the title 
page and that of the late Allen West, whose work, generously acknowledged 
by the authors, was important in the preparation of this volume. 

Two auxiliaries, a register and a gazetteer, make up in fact the larger 
part of the volume and are perhaps of even greater utility than the texts. 
The register presents in clear tabular form the yearly record of each city, as 
regards assessments, payment and nonpayment of tribute, and significant 
historical information. In addition, a list of the known Hellenotamiae is 
given, together with indexes of tributary Carian dynasts, syntelic payments, 
and the special rubrics found in the lists. In the gazetteer is assembled the 
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evidence for the site of every city in the empire, and the results are in- 
dicated on an excellentsmap. The gazetteer, however, has no organic bond 
with the rest of the book and would have been more convenient if pub- 
lished separately—péya, BiBAlov uéya xaxdv. 

The rest of the book might have been published as an ordinary mono- 
graph, including improved texts, supplements to the bibliography, and photo- 
graphs of fragments of which none existed. Such a work would have been 
simply another step in establishing the texts. The authors, however, have nor 
limited themselves to this but have included a photograph of every fragment, 
even when better ones exist. They have printed complete bibliographies 
instead of merely supplementing existing ones, and they have added to the 
book such supplements as the testimonia. Apparently they have attemptec 
to produce a work which will as far as possible supplant previous ones 
and reduce reference to other books to a minimum. The realization of this 
aim would have been of inestimable value, but unfortunately the authors 
by no means achieve it, for while replacing certain parts of previous works, 
they rely on these works entirely for the one real essential, the apparatus 
criticus. The only acceptable principle for collections such as this was stated 
by Robert (Revue de philologie, 1934, p. 407): they should “offrir . . . un 
apparat aussi complet que possible . . . permettant de suivre les progrès 
réalisés dans la constitution du texte depuis la première édition”. Nor need 
a really complete apparatus have unduly increased the size and cost of 
the book. Throughout there is a very great waste of space. Five full-page 
illustrations (1, 2, 89, 90, 148) are useless. Four fifths of the table of abbre- 
viations could have been eliminated; one could have cited the list in the 
Cambridge Ancient History. Three fourths of the commentary is sheer 
verbiage; e. g., the only information contained in the second paragraph of 
commentary on page 6 that is not evident from the critical signs in the text 
could be thus expressed: 14¢]\\. The compendious methods of literary 
apparatus are perfectly adaptable to epigraphic texts and should be adopted. 

Even if a complete apparatus, however, had been given, the book would 
still have been economically wasteful. The only permanent part, the photo- 
graphs, should have been published separately and definitively, just as is 
done with facsimiles of manuscripts. In the present form the need for 
economy has resulted in the inferiority of many of the reproductions to those 
already existing. The rest of the book could have been more cheaply printed, 
thereby becoming more accessible and facilitating a later edition. If two- 
color plates were to be used at all, it would have been better to superimpose 
in red on the entire-stele drawings the outlines of the detail drawings and 
on the charts of fragments the outlines of the areas covered by each quota 
list. The fragment numbers should have been added to the detail draw- 
ings and to the texts and line numbering to the photographs and the 
drawings. 

Tn brief, the book is an important contribution to the study of the quota 
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lists, to which is appended an admirable gazetteer of the Athenian Empire. 
Its form and price, however, justify much greater ęxpectations, and these 
it fails to satisfy. 

Harvard University. ROBERT ScHLAIFER. 


Histoire ancienne. Deuxième partie, Histoire grecque. Tome IV, Alexandre 
et Uhellénisation du monde antique. Première partic, Alexandre et le 
démembrement de son empire. Par Gustave GLorz, membre de l'Institut, 
PrerrE Rousset, membre de l'Institut, professeur à la Sorbonne, Rozert 
Conen, professeur au Lycée Henri IV. [Histoire générale, publiée sous 
la direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1938. Pp. 434. 60 fr.) 

Gusrave Glotz’s Histoire ancienne is in scope a counterpart of the great 
Cambridge Ancient History, but in character it is quite different. With all 
its manifest and manifold virtues, the C.4.H. remains in substance a con- 
geries of essays from a variety of hands representing many points of view. 
The miscellaneous effect is heightened by the treatment of all contemporary 
events in the ancient world, whether or not related, in the same volumes. 
The Histoire ancienne deals with the Orient, Greece, and Rome separately, 
and the small number of contributors, each handling a large block of ma- 
terial, makes possible a unified approach. If the narrative is sometimes less 
brilliant, it is also less subjective, and while it too aims at a wide audience, 
it does not refuse to give in footnotes for the benefit of students its sources 
of information and problems on which views conflict. And it is much longer, 
the present volume devoting more than twice as much space to the period 
under review as did the C.4.H., Volume VI, ten years ago. The authors 
have read much, considered wisely, missed little. The result is a complete, 
modern, and in many points original account of the years from 336 to 280 
B.C., the death of Seleucus being chosen as a better point of division than 
the death of Antigonus. Only the first chapter, with an account of Persia 
in the fourth century (wherein is given an excellent description of the 
dynasts of Asia Minor), and the last, with an account of Agathocles, lie 
outside the chronological and topographical limits of the volume. 

The history of Alexander was written by Professor Cohen and revised 
by Glotz before his death. It is a sober narrative, although based principally 
on Radet and expressedly hostile to Wilcken, but a reader may feel that 
Tarn comes closer to an explanation of the conqueror. Certainly Cohen 
shows little appreciation of the Persians, whom Alexander learned to respect. 
and admire. His account of Greece during the same period, however, is 
excellent. 

The second half of the volume, devoted to the complicated period of the 
Diadochs, is from the experienced hand of Professor Roussel. Constitutional 
questions are avoided, problems of chronology are handled somewhat arbi- 
trarily, but the bibliography is there, and the general excellence and especially 
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the clarity of the account make it a notable contribution to the history of 
the formative years of the Hellenistic Age. 
Yale University. ° C. Braprorp WELLEs. 


The Politics of Philo Judaeus: Practice and Theory. By Erwin R. Goon- 
ENouGH, Yale University. With a General Bibliography of Philo by 
Howard L. GoopHart and Erwin R. Goopenoucu. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 348. $3.75.) 

In the ever-increasing literature dedicated to the various problems of 
Philonic scholarship one gap is noticeable: relatively little attention has been 
paid to the political doctrine of Philo in general and to his concept of the 
Jews’ attitude towards Rome in particular, Professor Goodenough, whose 
position among American students of Philo is prominent, has attempted to 
fill this gap in an essay occupying one third of thé present volume. This 
monograph is the logical conclusion of a cycle of Philonic studies carried on 
by Goodenough over a period of years. After having dealt in his Jurispru- 
dence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt (1929) with Philo’s exposition of 
Mosaic law and in his By Light, Light (1935) with one of the most com- 
plicated aspects of Philo’s theology—his mysticism—the author now reverts 
to “Philo politicus”, the theme which occupied him long ago and which he 
had outlined as early as 1926 (“Philo and Public Life”, Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, XII, 77-79). It is obvious that for historians this theme has 
paramount interest. 

The most lucid portion of the work is the analysis of Philo’s attitude 
towards Rome and the psychological basis of his bitter hatred of the Roman 
government. Philo never explicitly admitted this hatred, for he had the 
sagacity to realize the futility of doing so. As spokesman of the Hellenistic 
Jews he was always ready to compromise with Rome, and only in matters 
of religious identity did he assert his independence. His long-suffering 
patience was nurtured by the conviction that a new social order, more favor- 
able to Jews, would emerge (pp. 40-41). It cannot be denied that Philo in 
his references to Rome evinces a “realistic combination of insight, caution 
and boldness” (p. 42). Goodenough’s interpretation of a passage in De 
Somniis, Il, 81-92 (pp. 5-7), which might be considered Philo’s credo and 
which shows a genuinely Machiavellian spirit, is very persuasive. Philo real- 
ized that it was impossible to speak the same language to both his Jewish 
and Gentile audiences, and hence an obvious duplicity is. manifest in his 
political thinking. Thus, De Somniis was designed exclusively for Jewish 
readers conversant with the text of the Old Testament; the allegory of 
Joseph is a skillfully concealed denunciation of Rome. On the other hand, 
In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium were written for Gentile consumption. 

Philo’s political theory was strongly influenced by Plato’s ideal Politeia. 
The kingship entrusted to the philosopher ruler seemed to him to be the 
best form of government in its guarantee of equality to society. As long as 
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such a model ruler accomplished his task he was in a special relationship 
with God. But no Gentile ruler, however godlike,ecould be recognized as 
being of divine nature. This recognition of the king’s divine duty and the 
simultaneous denial of the king’s divine nature is considered by Goodenough 
typical not only of Philo but of the political thinking of all Hellenistic 
Judaism (p. 119). 

Another thesis which Goodenough presents is open to controversy. At 
variance with the leading authorities on Philo (Bréhier and Heinemann), 
he considers Philo a man of affairs constantly engaged in the public life of 
Alexandria. According to him, Philo not only participated in the adminis- 
tration of the Jewish community but also played a very prominent part in 
the political life of Alexandrian Jewry. Unfortunately, we are completely in 
the dark concerning Philo’s biography. We only know that he successfully 
headed the Jewish delegation sent to Caligula. This fact and the internal 
evidence furnished by Philo’s political writings do not corroborate Good- 
enough’s theory. The material at hand for reconstructing the portrait of 
Philo as an active participant in the public life of his city is too incomplete 
to justify Goodenough’s categorical assertion. 

One cannot help but note the author’s sympathetic approach to Philo, 
an approach which has already been manifested by Goodenough in his 
previous works. 

Scholars working in the field of Hellenistic Judaism and Hellenistic 
philosophy will be indebted to Goodhart and Goodenough for the bib- 
liography of Philo, which occupies almost two thirds of the volume, Here, 
together with a thorough description of the manuscripts and editions of 
Philo, the complete literature pertaining to the numerous problems related 
to Philo and his age is presented in thirty-three chapters. The bibliography 
is so detailed that it would be unfair to mention the few cases of oversight 
which the authors themselves consider inevitable. The selection of Philo’s 
pictures scattered throughout the volume is extremely interesting from the 
iconographic point of view and deserves special mention. 

University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. By James WeEsrraLL THomp- 
son, Sidney Hellman Ehrman Professor of European History in the 
University of California. [University of California Publications in Edu- 
cation.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1939. Pp. vi, 198. 
$2.00.) 

In this study Professor Thompson, armed with much learning and his 
deep understanding of the medieval scene, sets out to dispel “the gross 
exaggeration still current in some quarters that in the Middle Ages only 
clerics could read or write Latin”, He aims to discover how extensively a 
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knowledge of Latin obtained among the laity, here considered as the upper 
class of medieval sociefy or the noblesse, to which the author confines his 
attention. In seven chapters he examines critically the Early Middle Ages, 
the Carolingian Renaissance, Italy (ca. goo-ca. 1300), Germany (ca. goo- 
ca. 1300), Anglo-Saxon England, France and Flanders (ca. goo-ca. 1300), 
and Normandy and Norman-Angevin England. There is no index, and, alas, 
the notes are placed together following each chapter. ~ 

No one reading this thoroughly documented monograph could still 
believe that ignorance of letters characterized the medieval laity, for there 
has been gathered here too much evidence showing that many of these 
medieval men and women had attained some degree of literary accomplish- 
ment. Yet, true as this is, each page of the study presents problems still to 
‘be solved. This indicates no lack of care on the part of Professor Thompsoa 
but lies in the very nature of the sources he has been forced to use and should 
be a challenge to others to pursue further what he has here begun. A query 
likely first to arise in the minds of readers is a quantitative one. To what 
extent are the particular instances indicative of the general trend? The 
question will not always have its answer, and when it does the answer maz 
seem annoyingly unsatisfying. Well aware of the slight information his 
sources offer and of the care with which they must be used, Professor 
Thompson has avoided categorical pronouncement and often presents his 
statements merely as probabilities. Careful as he has been in this respect, 
there are places where many will disagree with his contentions, This may 
well be the case when there is doubt concerning the precise meaning of 
the word laity in the title or concerning the full implications of the defini- 
tion of literacy as an “ability to understand Latin, both to read it and to 
write it”, as given on page 2. It is more than likely to occur when readers 
of chapter 1 have already mastered the arguments of Ferdinand Lot’s enlight- 
ening study “A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin?” (Bulletin Dt- 
Cange, 1931, no. I, pp. 97-150), which differs on many points with Professer 
Thompson’s arguments. Unfortunately this article seems to have been over- 
looked, for it is not listed in the notes for the first chapter. In several chap- 
` ters, and especially in the one on Italy, the attention given to the period 
prior to 1100 is greater and more impressive than that accorded the High 
Middle Ages. This will disappoint many readers but may. perhaps ke 
explained by the author’s definite intent to exclude any discussion of educa- 
tional theory and practice, of educational institutions which began to appeer 
in the late thirteenth century, and of parish or municipal schools. Grateful 
as one must be for all that Professor Thompson has done, it is unfortunate 
that he has not spoken on these matters. Were he to do so, his definition 
of laity would have to be made more inclusive and royalty made to share 
his pages more with men of lesser degree. i 

` Princeton University. l Gray C. Boyce. 
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Medieval Panorama: The English Scene from Conquest to Reformation. 
By G. G. Courron. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 801. $4.00.) 

Once again Dr. Coulton has placed all students of the Middle Ages, and 
more particularly all students of medieval England, in his debt. There is, to 
be sure, little in this volume that cannot be found in his other writings, as 
the author states in his preface; but here is gathered and laid before us in a 
single volume a great array of material designed to make clear the life and 
thought of all sorts and conditions of men from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reformation. Popes and prelates, priests and peasants, judges in the 
law courts and Jews in the Ghetto, knights and nobles, monks, friars, physi- 
cians, merchants, scholars, townsmen, and country folk—all appear in this 
historical mosaic. Much there is too in these pages about letters and learn- 
ing: there are chapters on science, medicine, free thought and the Inquisi- 
tion, artist life, literary life. The last six chapters are concerned with the 
prelude to the Reformation. The pages are illuminated, as is to be expected 
in a work from Dr, Coulton’s pen, with a wealth of literary allusion and 
quotation. There are, for instance, thirty-two references in the index to 
Dante and forty-eight to Piers Plowman. 

Not infrequently, and this likewise we have learned to expect from Dr. 
Coulton, he pauses in his consideration of things medieval to make com- 
ments that are at once valid and valuable in the world today. “We may 
feel”, he writes in the chapter entitled “Justice and Police”, “that war, even 
at its best, is thoroughly unworthy of our present civilization; yet, just as it 
takes two to make a quarrel, so also it takes both sides to maintain peace; 
and, when fire is once kindled, it is better to be victor than vanquished”. 
I believe that Chesterton would have agreed to the observation, “The special- 
ist in every age (not excepting the scientist of to-day, who here has least 
excuse of all) is tempted to create or accept on insufficient evidence dogmas 
of his own.” To take an instance of quite different sort, Dr. Coulton makes 
clear a not unimportant point in historical criticism, in words that will de- 
light some at least of his readers, when he says, “Yet it was necessary for the 
list of pupils [in Aelfric’s Colloguy] to have some sort of verisimilitude. The 
French grammars of our childhood did indeed ask: ‘Have you the green 
penholder of my wife’s aunt?’ but not ‘Have you the green blouse and skirt 
of my wife’s uncle?’ ” 

The interpretation of the Middle Ages found in Medieval Panorama is 
that made familiar over a long course of years to Dr. Coulton’s readers. That 
the material he works with is genuine, hewn, as it were, from medieval 
quarries, may be taken for granted; one need question neither his erudition 
nor his honesty. Yet, though in the main his emphasis on the gloom rather 
than the glory is less pronounced here than in some others of his writings, 
this work falls somewhat short of being impartial and objective; and here 
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and there his data may without special pleading be interpreted otherwise 
than as he interprets thêm. A reviewer in another journa! has remarked that 
Dr. Coulton reckons 25 per cent, or at least 22 per cent, of the clergy of the 
diocese of Hereford as offenders on the basis of a visitation of 1397, in which, 
out of 281 parishes, 72 clerks were presented by their parishioners for in- 
continence (of whom nine “purged” themselves); while Canon H. Maynard 
Smith in his Pre-Reformation England points out that the returns are from 
parishes and do not signify the number of the clergy in the diocese. Other 
instances where one may question Dr. Coulton’s interpretation of data can 
readily be found, and occasionally one may challenge his statements or sug- 
gestions. Is it true, for example, that “our own Star Chamber very likely took 
its name from such documents [registering debts owed to the Jews] (in 
Hebrew Sh’tars)”? Doubtless it “was of extreme rarity”, and possibly the 
medieval church should be, condemned on this account, for “bondsmen’s 
bairns to be made bishops”; but one is tempted to ask whether laborers’ sons 
are today numerous in the ranks of the Anglican episcopate. In writing of 
the Great Schism Dr. Coulton says that “‘succeeding Popes, Urbans and 
Clements and Benedicts, have named themselves as if Urban VI, 
Clement VII, and Benedict XIII had all been rightful. pontiffs”, which is 
certainly not true in the case of Clement VII who died in 1534, just one - 
hundred forty years after the death of Robert of Geneva, the antipope who 
had borne the same name and number. These, however, are trifles. 

I doubt whether Medieval Panorama ought to be considered as what the 
publishers say it is, a book designed for everybody, for it presupposes far 
more knowledge of the medieval centuries than “everybody” is likely to 
have. For students of the Middle Ages, however, it is one of the best single 
volumes to possess; and one of its readers at any rate is deeply grateful to 
Dr. Coulton for it. 

Washington and Jefferson College. ALzRED H. SWEET. 


Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers: Being a Translation 
of the First, Second, and Third Books and Selections from the Seventh 
and Eighth Books of the “Policraticus” of John. of Salisbury. By Joseren 
B. Prxe. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1938. Pp. x, 436. 
$7.50.) . 

In the present volume Professor Pike, longtime head of the Department 
of Latin at the University of Minnesota, supplements John Dickinson’s trans- 
lation (1927) of “that part of the Policrazicus in which its author expounds 

“his political philosophy”. Dr. Dickinson has contributed to the present book 

a foreword of pithy comment upon John of Salisbury’s themes here accessible 

in English: the vices and follies prevalent among princes and the types of 

philosophical ideas and viewpoints which may be expected to lead to wisdom 
on the one hand or folly on the other. Anyone who has enjoyed in Walter 
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Map’s De nugis curialium that genial worthy’s zestful reaction to many 
phases of twelfth century life and his vivid pictutes of the contemporary 
- scene is disappointed at first encounter with John of Salisbury’s work of like 
name, which draws so few of its illustrations of frivolity from the life of the 
time. The classical examples of this or that, which the great scholar’s un- 
matched knowledge of Latin authors enables him to present at every turn, 
seem a poor substitute for vivid reminiscences of life in court and town, on 
highway and byway. 

John of Salisbury was easily the chief scholar in the household of Theo- 
bald, the able and learned archbishop of Canterbury in the middle of the 
twelfth century, which included Thomas a Becket, Walter Map, and Gerald 
de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis). He was admittedly the Christian humanist 
bringing to the proper understanding of his own time a comprehensive 
knowledge of the writings both of the ancient historians and of the Church 
Fathers. It is true that Cicero and Jerome meet in his person, Augustus and 
Augustine rub elbows in his pages. And yet, however ancient his citations, 
he was no mere “helluo librorum”, for he resolutely refused to be warped 
out of his orbit. He has been called grave, sardonic, remote—he himself 
suggests the word “severe”. And he feels no shame in proclaiming himself 
a member of the academic school. His range is wide and his curiosity all- 
embracing. When he asserts at the beginning of Book II of the Policraticus 
that all omens are meaningless and charms are silly, one hails him as a con- 
temporary. He has little belief in the interpretation of dreams, he warns his 
readers of the error into which men are led by the phenomena of heaven, 
he draws a sharp distinction between astronomy and astrology, and he finds 
in divination trick pressing close on trick. Save in his classicism, John of 
Salisbury is essentially a modern. 

The format of the present volume is attractive, the translation is easy and 
adequate, the annotations indispensable in identifying John’s numerous 
quotations. All lovers of our older literature will welcome this volume. 

University of Vermont. FREDERICK TUPPER. 


Die Wiedergeburt der Rechtskultur in Italien durch die wissenschaftliche 
Lehre: Eine Darlegung der Entfaltung des gemeinen italienischen Rechts 
und seiner Justizkultur im Mutelalter unter dem Einfluss der herr- 
schenden Lehre der Gutachtenpraxis der Rechtsgelehrten und der | 
Verantwortung der Richter im Sindikatsprozess. Von Dr. WOLDEMAR 
ENGELMANN, 0. Professor der Rechte a. d. Universität Marburg. (Leip- 
zig: K. F. Koehlers Antiquarium. 1938. Pp, xxiv, 585. 24 M.) 

‘Tus volume provides a fairly comprehensive exposition of the renaissance 
of Roman legal culture in Italy from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Following an introductory chapter on the significance of this topic with 
regard to the reception of Roman law in Germany, the author treats of the 
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history of the rebirth of Roman legal study, with particular emphasis on the 
nature, application, an interpretation of the jurists’ law. A second chapter 
demonstrates the persisting and guiding influence of this jurisprudence in 
the courts, particularly with respect to the glosses of Accursius. These chap- 
ters are in line with what might have been expected from the main title; and 
the two -hundred pages devoted to these’ matters are without any question 
the most exhaustive treatment of them that has appeared in decades. The ` 
remainder of the work is a welcome and justified exposition of other sub- 
jects necessary for a well-rounded picture. The chapter on the nature and 
effect of the consilia of the jurists, almost one hundred pages in length, is 
the only discussion of the topic the reviewer has found that states anything 
more than that these consilia were opinions of the jurists delivered to judges. 
At first sight, Engelmann’s extended treatment of the answerability of the 
judge would seem out of place in this general work, but it warrants inclu- 
sion by reason of the fact that, because of the attention paid to this phase of 
the law, juristic doctrine was established in practice and adopted in com- 
munal legislation and thus became a decisive factor in the “common” law 
of medieval Italy. The concluding chapters give us a full picture of the 
sindicatus law provided by the statutes for the securing of the answerability 
of judges, and the procedure thereof. 

The method of presentation is not the typical one expected in a work in 
this field. The author’s discussions are constantly intermingled with relatively 
brief quotations from original sources; this has the advantage of dispensing 
with hordes of notes but the disadvantage of hampering the reader who 
wishes to obtain a general view of the subject without stopping to consult 
the evidence provided. Then again, the reader is forced to rely on the good 
faith of the author, i.e., that he has not arbitrarily selected those passages 
which serve to prove his point and omitted those opposed. The question of 
good faith would not be raised save that there seems to the reviewer a cer- 
tain undercurrent that deprives this volume of the full value that it other- 
wise would have had. In the first place, there is a noticeable lack of citation 
of the works of other scholars who have dealt with the same or similar sub- 
jects; one gets the impression that the author cites another scholar only to 
attack him. Secondly, there are to be found passages which serve no other 
purpose than the justification of this volume in the light of Nazi philosophy 
and the glorification of that form of government. So can be explained the 
contention that the struggle between “Germanist” and “Romanist” actually 
does not exist (p. 14), the frequent references to the inferiority of English 
legal culture. (pp. 28-29, 32, n. 11), the unimportance of “democratic” forms 
of government in the development of culture (p. 63), the superior quality 
of the German people in recent times as evidenced by their capacity to adopt 
the legal culture of other peoples (pp. 31-32). True, these positions, which 
are mere dicta, are to be found in the opening pages (perhaps they are 
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revisions ‘of a book substantially completed five years before publication), 
yet they should be kept in mind when reading the®work. 

Nothing that has been said, however, should be taken as questioning the 
great significance of this volume; it is intended only as a warning that great 
care should be exercised in accepting the conclusions. A scholar has here 
finally attacked some of the most important aspects of a vital epoch in the 
history of law in a brilliant and thorough fashion, has delved into the sources 
in a most amazing manner (unfortunately there is no index of sources), and 
the work must serve as a point of departure for further and deeper studies 
into a period that has been relatively neglected by modern legal scholars. 

School of Law, Columbia University. A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. 


Proceedings before the Justices of the Peace in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, Edward Ill to Richard III. Edited by BertHa Haven Pur- 
NAM, Professor of History at Mount Holyoke College. With a Com- 
mentary by Turopore F. T. Plucknerr, Professor of Legal History in 
the University of London. [The Ames Foundation.] (London: Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne and Company; Cambridge: Ames Foundation, Har- 
vard Law School. 1938. Pp. clxi, 590. $7.50.) 

In a lifework devoted to the subject of the justices of the peace, begin- 
ning with a study of the statutes of laborers and continuing with an exposi- 
tion of the Kent keepers and the early treatises, Professor Putnam now 
surpasses all previous efforts in this compilation of the peace records for the 
substantial period of a century and a half. 

A principal achievement of the author and editor certainly lay in the 
discovery of the rolls, which were not to be found in the counties where they 
logically belonged, but at Westminster where they have remained under no 
distinct classification but mixed in with rolls of assize and of gaol delivery 
in almost inextricable confusion. As many as fifty-three of the peace rolls 
are now known, of which twenty are utilized, some in full and some in 
selections, for the present purpose. How many more such rolls may have 
existed, whether lost forever or still awaiting discovery, we can only infer 
from the character of the clerk whose duty it was to compile the roll: he 
was often dilatory, careless, and indisposed to make up the record unless it 


was expressly evoked. This may also explain why almost all the known - 


rolls lie in the fourteenth century, only four being available for the fifteenth 
century, when, under a change of usage, they were less likely to be required. 

The peculiar range of authority exercised by the keepers and justices, 
which began with the enforcement of the lesser criminal law and later 
extended to an indefinite variety of statutory and common law infractions, 
was not acquired, we learn, in a steady progression. At times there were 
lapses and seasons of retrogression which alternated with the activities of 
other agencies like the eyres and commissions of oyer and terminer and of 
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gaol delivery. A mistake of former historians was to hail the justices of the 
peace as a royalist victéry, whereas in truth these magistrates represented 
` rather the strength of the gentry and of parliament in opposition to the 
centralization of Westminster Hall. On the shifting sands of the statutes, 
which were never twice the same, and of commissicns which ran to great 
prolixity, how did the justices ever learn the precise limits of their authority? 
The more they proceeded on customary lines without exact knowledge of 
the acts, the more subject they found themselves to reversal on error. The 
higher court exercising most control over the local ‘ustices was the king’s 
. bench, which, so long as it was migratory, absorbed much of-the original 
jurisdiction pertaining to the counties, but when it became stationary arid 
at a distance from the counties, instead of determining presentments in first 
instance, gave its attention more to appeals—a royalist victory at last. 
As Maitland once said, in comparison with the civil law in those times 
-criminal law was treated as a simple affair. Originally folk law, in the hands 
of the justices of the peace it continued to be layman’s law in spite of the 
presence of a few lawyers in the quorum. The less strictly they were bound 
by juristic forms, the more apt were indictments to be spontaneous, de- 
scriptive, and expressive of popular feeling. And yet in the course of time 
certain legal tendencies are evident. There was, for example, a transition from 
presentments on the part of the jury to indictments sponsoring a true bill. - 
Out of a single concept of larceny which occurs under an indefinite variety 
of circumstances there emerges the variant of robkery and ultimately of 
burglary. Among felonies a practical distinction appears in those that are 
pardonable and those that are not, and. likewise as to those clergyable. The 
criminal aspect of trespass is cleared away from the civil action, while in the 
emphasis of criminal trespass as leading to the category of misdemeanors 
Professor Plucknett differs from Sir William Holdsworth. An index to the 
indictments avoids anachronisms by being compiled in the language of con- 
temporary usage. In the editorial introductions will be found a masterly 
treatment of the whole subject. , 


Vassar College. ; J. F. Barpwin. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTCRY 


Kaiser Karl VII. und die grossen Mächte, 1740-1745. Von Dr. Fritz 

Waener. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1938. Pp. vii, 655. 20 M.) 

Tue War of the Austrian Succession may be considered as an interrup- 
tion of the Anglo-French rivalry for colonial power. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession England’s desires had been evident buz not yet defined; in 
the Seven Years’ War the issue was clear. During the interlude between 
these two major conflicts the dynastic ambitions of Charles Albert, elector of 

Bavaria, cut-across the main issue and embroiled Europe in a struggle which 
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savored more of the early seventeenth than of the eighteenth century. The. 
resemblance might be pushed further: for the first fme since 1618 the Habs- 
‘burg empire was fighting for its very existence, again the enemy was a 
Wittelsbacher, and again, superficially at least, Habsburg rule seemed to be 
in grave danger. Dr. Wagner is therefore justified in devoting a closely 
written book, based almost entirely on research in the archives, to the diplo- 
matic and military maneuvers of five years. And yet the opening pages make 
the outcome clear. France, basing its policy on the support of Charles Albert, 
was weak both in its internal government and in its military power. Eng- 
‘land, defending the Pragmatic Sanction, could never be free in its diplomacy 
so long as Hanover was more important to its king than England. Besides, 
the old game of personal politics lamed its power. Therefore the two pro- 
tagonists, Bellisle and Carteret, formulated grandiose aims which could 
never be achieved. Only Frederick II had both the clarity of vision and the 
military strength to gain his ends. And yet, as Dr. Wagner points out, not 
even Frederick realized that, as he held the balance of power, the devious 
method of Klein-Schnellendorf was unnecessary. In passing, the mildness of 
the author’s stricture on the Prussian king’s double-dealing may be com- 
pared to his appellative of “Gaunerstiickchen” to Savoy’s signing of the 
Treaty of Worms with England while playing with a French alliance 
(p: 451). l 
Dr, Wagner has found letters of Charles VII in the family archives of 
Graf Theodore zu -Térring-Jettenbach, whose ancestor was the emperor's 
field marshal and close adviser. For the activities of the great powers he has 
used the British Public Record Office and the archives of Munich, Paris, and 
Vienna. Following the lead of Sir Richard Lodge (Studies in Eighteenth 
Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748, chapters 1 and 11), he sees the close connec- 
tion between the German and the Italian theaters of war, between the so- 
called Treaty of Hanau, and the Treaty of Worms. However, Dr. Wagner 
believes that Carteret’s great mistake was made when he began the Austrian , 
negotiations before having the Italian treaty in his pocket (p. 441). Whether 
this could have been done is not at all clear. Carteret’s foreign policy lived 
on after his dismissal from office. Today the situation is reversed. A change 
of foreign policy does not necessitate the fall of a minister. 
Princeton University. : E. A. BELLER. 


Œuvres complètes de Robespierre. Tome IV, Les journaux: Le défenseur de 
la constitution. Édition complète et critique avec une introduction, des 
commentaires, et des notes par Gustave Laurent. [Société des. études 
robespierristes.] (Nancy: Georges Thomas. 1939. Pp. xxxviii, 399. 40 fr.) 

Robespierre. By J. M. THompson. Second edition. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1939. Pp. lv, 612. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue excellent edition of the works of Robespierre, begun before the last 


` 
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war, goes on in spite of difficulties. May it survive the present war. To the 
two volumes of writings of the Arras period and the one volume of corre- 
spondence of Maximilien and Augustin is now added a fourth volume con- 
taining a reprint of Maximilien’s first unquestioned venture in journalism, 
the Défenseur de la constitution of the last few months of the Legislative 
Assembly. It is possible that Robespierre earlier wrote for the Union, ou Jour- 
nal de la liberté, but the attribution of just what he wrote, if indeed he wrote 
at all, is quite impossible, and M. Laurent is thoroughly justified in not re- 
printing anything from the Union. M. Laurènt supplies a careful introduction, 
“Robespierre journaliste”, in which he indicates exactly where Robespierre’s 
journalistic writings are to be found. In particular, he supplies from internal 
evidence as accurate a timetable as can be made of the separate issues both 
of the Défenseur and of its successor, the Lettres à ses commettants. Both of 
these journals, like many others of the incredible spate that makes the history 
of French Revolutionary journalism so confusing, were issued without any 
indication of date. The Défenseur de la constitution has become a very rare 
bookseller’s item, and although all its more important articles can be found 
either in Laponneraye’s old edition of Robespierre’s works or in Buchez and 
Roux, all workers in the field will welcome the easy and inexpensive access 
to the whole file of the paper which this edition affords. 

The Robespierre here shown is the Robespierre of the Jacobin Club in the 
days when the struggle between the Mountain and the Gironde was in its 
earlier stages, when both factions could still temporarily unite against La- 
fayette, the triumvirs, and the court. He was not a good journalist in the 
sense that Marat and Hébert were good journalists. His articles sound like 
speeches, and indeed they were often merely the manuscripts of speeches he 
had just read to the Jacobin Club. They seem unbearably dull and pompous 
now, but they were in their time effective weapons against Lafayette and the 
Gironde. The Défenseur also printed letters and addresses from Robes- 
pierre’s political allies and from his agents with the armies, and it thus helps 
us to understand how he built up what we shall have to call a political 
“machine”. The title of the journal sounds a bit strange from the Robes- 
pierre of 1792; but in his first number he explains in language of great 
interest for the student of political psychology that of course he is not de- 
fending the bad parts of the constitution, not defending it as monarchists 
and moderates would but as a good republican must. Incidentally, however 
much historians may debate the question of how soon important elements in 
French political life began to want to do away entirely with the monarchical 
form of government, the language of the Défenseur leaves no doubt that by 
May, 1792, Robespierre was a républicain in the full sense the word new has 
for Frenchmen. 

Mr. Thompson’s book was first issued in two volumes in 1935 and was 
reviewed by Professor E. N. Curtis in the April, 1937, number of this journal 
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(XLII, 532). Save for changes in pagination, it has not been altered. It has 
established itself as one of the fairest and most acc®rate accounts of Robes- 
pierre’s life available in any language, and its reissue in this.convenient one- 
volume form is very welcome. 

Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


Guillaume I° et la transformation économique des Provinces Belges, 1815- 
1830. Par Rosert Demoun, docteur en philosophie et lettres. (Liége: 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres; Paris: E. Droz. 1938. Pp. 466. x00 fr.) 
Srupents of European economic history have long been impressed by the 

sudden outburst of energy in Belgium of the 1830’s. With startling speed the 

little country forged to the front in one industry after another, renovating its 
methods, concentrating and strengthening its financial controls, until it had 
outstripped its larger neighbors, yielding precedence only to England in the 
efficiency of its industrial processes. It was easy to explain this vital trans- 
formation by the dynamic forces let loose by the Revolution of 1830, but this 
simple explanation was not thoroughly convincing. Without solid founda- 
tions no amount of new energy and self-confidence could have raised in less 
than a decade the proud industrial structure of the late 1830’s. Behind it lay 
the fecund period of union with the Netherlands and behind that the years 
of inclusion in imperial France. As yet we have no general study of the 
impact of the Napoleonic regime upon the industrial structure of the Belgian 
provinces, hardly indeed an adequate monograph on one single industry 
during that fateful score of years. For the Dutch period happily we are now 
more fortunate; Dr. Demoulin in his new volume brings us for the first time 

a careful study of the period from 1815 to 1830. 

Demoulin has had a good deal of virgin soil to work. Though this has 
insured a rich harvest, it has greatly increased the difficulty of his task. He 
has had a very limited supply of monographic material to lighten his labor. 
The nature of his subject has forced him to comb the archives, central and 
provincial, of Belgium, the rich desposits at The Hague, and, to a lesser 
extent, those of Paris and London. If he has been able to usé but few collec- 
tions of business papers, this is due in large part to their nonexistence or 
their inaccessibility. He has, however, had the great advantage of access to 
the records of the Société générale. 

The book in reality consists of two monographs: the first a definitive 
study of William I’s economic policy particularly as it concerned the Belgian 
provinces; the second, somewhat less satisfactory, an account of the economic 
development of those provinces under William’s guidance. Demoulin pic- 
tures this first Dutch king, tough-minded and grim, as a nineteenth century 
‘edition of the enlightened despots, managing his rich little state and his own 
large fortune with amazing industry and generally with equal success, con- 
ciliating wherever possible the divergent interests of his two peoples but bent 
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above all else on independence of his parliament that he might be free to 
develop in his own wey the wealth of his state. The main lines of his 
economic policy have been made clear before; Demoulin documents and 
illustrates them systematically and completely. 

As much cannot be said for the second half of the book. Much remains 
to be done before there can be written the definitive history of Belgian 
economic development during those fifteen years. On the industrial side 
Demoulin makes no attempt to follow the technical innovations of the 
period; he leaves this task to the engineers, But if the engineers will not do 
it, the historians must. Nor does he attempt to embrace the whole industrial 
field. Coal mining, metallurgy, and the textile industries alone receive atten- 
tion and that by no means as thorough as one could wish. The author has 
given us much, but we want more. He has added a full bibliography and 
a fairly satisfactory index. 

The University of Vermont. Paut D. Evans. 


The Age of Reform, 1815-1870. By E. L. Woopwarp, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. [The Oxford History of England.] (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 656. Maps 6. $6.00.) 

As was to be expected, this volume shows excellent workmanship and a 
thoroughly up-to-date view concerning the presentation of history. It is based 
on an imposing range of knowledge and reading, organized with great 
fidelity to a topical arrangement, and clearly and attractively written. One 
would go far to find as good brief summaries of the history of Ireland, of 
Chartism, of administrative reform, or of educational progress. The book is 
also provided with all the technical apparatus one could desire. The critical 
bibliography and the many thumbnail biographies in the footnotes are even 
more welcome than the good set of maps. How thoroughly Mr. Woodward 
is in accord with contemporary views concernirig history is shown by his 
pronouncement that “administrative changes were far more important than 
. most of the personal rivalries and party alinements of the day” and still 
more by his perspective. Although he argues persuasively that the considera- 
tion of any aspect of his field must lead back to politics, he gives more than 
half his space to economic, social, intellectual, religious, and artistic develop- 
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ments and not much more than a sixth to parliament ard parties. Foreign _ 


affairs, Ireland, and the empire divide about equally what remains. But it 
‘would be a grave injustice to suggest that the merits of the book lie merely 
in craftsmanship. In nearly all its parts it is illuminated with well-considered 
arguments and judgments. Witness the acute analyses of statesmen who 
especially command the author’s regard. Thus he points cut that Gladstone, 
coming from “the mercantile class . . . took politics as seriously as the manu- 
facturers and merchants applied themselves to business; he felt the responsi- 
bilities of political life more keenly because a political career was not .. . the 
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accepted consequence of the station into which he was born”. The remark 
has, of course, wide application and contains an iffteresting suggestion re- 
garding the development of British government in the later nineteenth 
century. Disraeli, the Whigs, the men of Manchester, and the Tractarians do 
not shine much in these pages, but Mr. Woodward evidently wished to be 
fair to all of them. 

The book is, indeed, so admirable that one wonders whether it might not 
easily have been more admirable still. Mere slips (e. g., “Vienna” for 
“Verona”, p. 198, and the statement that the cabinet dismissed Palmerston 
in 1851, p. 240) are few. So are overstatements, such as that all British 
opinion was unfriendly to Austria in 1859, and such understatements as that 
Irish Catholics merely “thought” they would receive emancipation after 
1801. But other features of the book give rise to some questioning. One may 
ask whether a good many details and statistics might not have been left to 
monographs and space thus released for other uses. It is probably the need 
for compression that has made the treatment both of politics at Westminster 
and of foreign policy inadequate, to the point of being somewhat misleading 
in a number of cases. Despite the looseness of parties, changes in government 
did to some extent reflect changes in the strength and opinions of important 
elements in public life, and it seems rather unfortunate that the need for 
brevity should have caused Mr. Woodward to treat certain of them, and 
especially that of 1859, so summarily. As regards foreign affairs more dis- 
cussion of Britain’s policy in the Near East in 1828 and 1840, in Europe 
generally in 1848-49, and in connection with the extermination of the inter- 
national slave trade would have been welcome. Some readers may also wish 
for specific treatments of such matters as the revival of royal prestige and 
influence; the thoughts and habits of what was, after all, the “governing” 
class; the particular traditions and intellectual background of the Whigs; the 
connections between politics, public opinion, and the press. Some may miss 

“even more a discussion of the seeming anomaly presented by a country in 
which political democracy advanced rapidly while social stratification scarcely 
declined. Probably the absence of these general discussions is partly trace- 
able to the fact that the topical arrangement has been followed so consist- 
ently. It takes some effort of the imagination to identify the public schodl 
lads of the chapter on “Education” or even the reformers responsible for 
“The Organization of a Civilized Social Life” with the maneuvering states- 
men and politicians of earlier chapters. And Mr. Woodward, unlike Halévy, 
leaves “Religion” standing isolated, despite the conviction of so many nine- 
teenth century statesmen that it was bound up with some of the most im- 
portant aspects of Victorian life. Indeed, Lord Baldwin echoes some of his 
predecessors in believing that “important as political and economic questions 
are, the religious question is ultimately the most fundamental of the whole 


” 


lot”. 
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But for all the space these questionings have taken, they are only ques- 
tionings. The established fact is that we have here an exceptionally useful 
cand exceptionally praiseworthy book. 

Wesleyan University. Herbert C. F., BELL. 


Lord Macaulay, Victorian Liberal. By Ricumonp Croom Bearry. (Norman: 

University of Oklahoma Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 387. $3.00.) 

Proressor Beatty has written a very readable book. He was able to secure 
access to. Macaulay’s Journal at Trinity College. Here and there he has, 
therefore, been able to add new information. In general, however, the addi- 
tions are Macaulay’s views of his contemporaries, which will not increase his 
reputation either for critical acumen or charitable judgment. The book is 
more successful in portraying Macaulay as a “Victorian liberal”, though 
Whig would be a better term, than as the historian of the Revolution of 
1688. Bearing in mind Macaulay’s well-known address to the electors of 
Edinburgh in 1839—“I entered public life a Whig and a Whig I still re- 
main”—it seems somewhat gratuitous to relabel his political faith. Professor 
Beatty’s remarks on the History of England are rather conventional and 
trite. Perhaps his general attitude may be sufficiently indicated by mention- 
ing his endorsement as “fairly true” of Croker’s verdict that the History 
must be regarded chiefly as a historical romance. The analysis of the various 
essays would have been more to the point if they, or some of them, had been 
linked up with the history or used to illustrate Macaulay’s general concep- 
tion of history. 

Mr. Beatty explains in his introduction that he found that Sir George 
Trevelyan’s famous biography contained too little “factual adumbration as 
a background”. Maybe so, but Sir George Trevelyan’s background, however 
slight, shows traces of a master’s hand while Mr. Beatty’s is distinctly ama- 
teurish in spots. What would Macaulay have said if he could have seen the 
University of Cambridge described as the school or if he had read that “the * 
authorities had elected him a Fellow of Cambridge”? It is amusing to see 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan cited as an authority for the statement that in 
1832 it was necessary to obtain the royal permission before parliament could 
be dissolved and to see Sir Robert Peel described as “this ominous Lord”. It is 
only fair to state that such signs of unfamiliarity with the English scene are 
unusual and that the background is better than these few samples may 
suggest. On the other hand, the relevancy of some of the background is hard 
to discover. The digressions on Bentham and Greville, for instance, are inter- 
esting enough but are scarcely necessary. 

Huntington Library. Goprrey Davis. 


Steam conquers the Atlantic. By Dav Buptone Tyer. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 425. $5.00.) 
Tue centenary of the pioneer voyages of the Sirius and Great Western 
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doubtless inspired the appearance of two histories of transatlantic steam 
navigation. The first was Rivalry on the Atlantic, 1839-1939, by Commander 
W. Mack Angas, U. S. N. An engineer officer, he gives a useful and clear 
account of the development of the marine engine, but otherwise the book 
adds little to the knowledge already available in various earlier works. Mr. 
Tyler’s volume, on the other hand, presents a large amount of new informa- 
tion, Carrying the subject as far as 1880, it is a piece of sound scholarship 
presented in readable fashion. Whereas most of the earlier steamship vol-. 
umes dwelt chiefly upon the obvious steady increase of the ships themselves 
in size and speed, Mr. Tyler has asked himself many intelligent questions 
about the whys and wherefors of the whole steamship business and then, by 
means of extensive research in widely scattered sources on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has presented what seem to be very. satisfactory answers. His inves- 
tigations into the business methods and conditions which explain profits for 
some lines and heavy losses for many others should contribute much toward 
giving this volume a distinguished and permanent place in maritime litera- 
ture. 

Particularly valuable is his analysis of the early days of government ship- 
ping subsidies on both sides of the Atlantic. Drawing heavily upon Hansard 
and the Congressional Globe but also exploring many other official and un- 
official sources, he has given for the first time a thorough and satisfactory 
explanation, of the various considerations which led to the granting and 
withdrawal of subsidies. Cunard seems to have had pretty fair sailing 
throughout the period, but the lobbying and political opportunism connected 
with the Collins grants at Washington and the Galway grants at London 
reveal that the problems and methods connected with governmental aid to 
the merchant marine have not changed greatly in the last eighty years. Next 
to that, the economic analyses of profits and losses are perhaps the most 
significant aspects of an interesting account which covers almost every facet 
of the whole subject. 

If any feature of the book is open to criticism, it would be the inadequate 
treatment of the sailing packets, which preceded the steamships and had 
already worked out many of the distinctive features of the North Atlantic 
shuttle service. The author’s brief references to the packets contain some of 
the errors common to the older, incomplete accounts. One is also surprised 
at his citation of R. C. McKay’s South Street, which was exposed by the 
reviewer as a piece of wholesale and inaccurate plagiarism and was with- 
drawn by the publishers. Those, however, are only minor shortcomings in a 
generally excellent book. It is well equipped with useful scholarly apparatus, 
including source references at the close of each chapter, several appendixes, 
and a long though uncritical list of works consulted. The book is superbly 
illustrated with dozens of reproductions of contemporary prints and paint- 
ings. 

Princeton University. Rosert G. ALBION. 
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The History of “The Times”. Volume II, The Tradition Established, r841- 

1884. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 522. $5.00.) 

Conrormine to the general institutional pattern of tke press—a private 
business-professional undertaking serving the public intzrest—the twenty- 
four chapters that make up this volume are divided equally between the 
public and the institutional aspects of the Times's history. They deal with 
the problems of journalism and newspaper publishing produced by the revo- 
lution in communications, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and the rise 
of the competing penny press; with editorial organization and personalities, 
the organization and personnel of the Times's foreign service, and book 
reviewers; and with the relations of the editorial staff to the political leaders 
of the period and the relations of the Times to the world of events which it 
recorded and sometimes influenced—the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
the American Civil War, and the Franco-Prussian War. 

The bibliographical appendix shows the great variety of sources con- 
sulted in the preparation of this volume. Most important are the manu- 
script collections at Printing House Square, which are much more exten- 
sive than for the earlier period dealt with in the first volume of this history 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 338). These include the editorial and business diaries, 
Delane’s correspondence, the manager’s letter books, and the Walter papers. 
Political correspondence, government archives, and printed works in great 
numbers have also been used. i 

John Walter II and Thomas Barnes established the p-e-eminence of the 
Times by substituting for the patronage of persons and parties the patronage 
of the public. In the period covered by this volume John Walter HI and 
J. T. Delane formed and consolidated “the tradition of The Times”. Repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge and the competition of the new penny press 
forced upon the proprietor and his advisers the most important decision in 
the history of the paper. Should they reduce the price and popularize the 
content to meet the competition in circulation and reader appeal of the new 
journals? The decision was made in 1861 when the price was fixed at 3d. 
(unchanged until 1913). Behind the fixing of the price Lay the decision to 
renounce national circulation supremacy, which the Times had enjoyed for 
forty years, to stabilize sales at 60,000, and to maintain tke Times as.a class 
paper wielding unique national influence. This was the tradition that pre- 
vailed for fifty years—no compromise with the new journalism or the new 
price; the Times must remain a newspaper “fit to be read by a serious, in- 
telligent and discriminating English gentleman” (p. 3c7). The tradition 
operated in every department of the paper—until 1906 proofreaders were 
fined for every misspelled word that appeared in the paper. With its circula- 
tion supremacy gone and its prestige depending on the chatacter, inclusive- 
ness, and quality of its service, the Tzmes’s staff was more-than ever con- 
cerned with the maintenance of a regular supply of eazly, exclusive, and 
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accurate information from the cabinet room, the foreign office, and the 
European chancelleries. Competition among editors for political connections 
amounted almost to courtship of the ministers. The usual bargain, which is 
as old as political journalism, was the assurance of a steady supply of exclu- 
sive information in teturn for editorial support. The Times made its bar- 
gains with Aberdeen, Palmerston, Clarendon, and Granville, but without 
impairing its reputation for independence. 

Broad in scope, rich in detail, and in the main unbiased, this volume 
presents the history of forty odd years in the life of an important British 
national institution. 

The University of Virginia. Oron James HALE. 


The British Common People, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Core and Raymonp 
Posreatse. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1939. Pp. viii, 588, xxxiii. 
$4.00.) 

English Radicalism, 1853-1886. By S. Maccosy. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 432. $5.00.) 

THEsE two volumes supplement each other. The first is the interpretative 
contribution of two mature scholars, Mr. Cole and Mr. Postgate, who, on the 
basis of their biographical and historical studies, have joined in this attempt 
to assess the fate of the British common people during two centuries. Dr. 
Maccoby, as in his earlier English Radicalism, 1832-52 (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLIII, 390), aims to get behind the outward governmental activities to the 
operations of private, unofficial bodies, whose agitations were so often re- 
sponsible for legislation and administrative reorganization. Both volumes 
under review inevitably suffer from the multiplicity of questions included. 
The first covers two hundred years of time, with the all but unlimited 
material from diverse fields that has to be passed in rapid survey, though 
clarity in presentation and a vivid style grip the reader’s attention and give 
surprising unity. 

Dr. Maccoby, though with the advantage of a shorter period of time, is 
also the victim of many topics. It is perhaps pertinent to question whether 
some of the material presented might not have been omitted entirely or put 
into appendixes. The Crimean War, the Eastern Question, the colonies, Ire- 
land, and India, to mention several topics, might have been summarized 
more briefly, as only incidentally germane to this survey, The reader is con- 
stantly provoked into attempts at reorganization. Would not the integration 
_of the chapters be improved by placing the intellectual and cultural material 
discussed in the chapters on “Religion” at or near the opening of the book in 
order to reveal the revolutionary character of the age which witnessed the 
intellectual, scientific, and critical achievements of such men as Darwin, 
Lyell, Bauer, Straus, and Faraday? In this way might not the changing 
mood of England under industrialism and extreme individualism be grasped 
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at the outset and the hydra-headed form of radicalism be developed more 
clearly? Such a reorganezation would save the reader no little confusion and 
would make the volume more interpretative and unified. The theme might 
then appear as “the struggle for the organization of a civilized social life”, to 
borrow a heading from the recently published Age of Reform by E. L. 
Woodward. The reader might then see the radicals, each in his own move- 
ment—the economist, the churchman, the legislator, the reformer—working 
in dozens of “causes” for the change of social conditions. Perhaps a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Maccoby’s two volumes will achieve more adequately the sim- 
plicity of the scholar at ease with his subject, not belabored by his ideas but 
master of them. 

The British Common People, in any one chapter, yields facts, ideas, and 
suggestions not only for the scholar but also for the man of affairs who may 
turn to particular subjects of special interest to him. The central theme of 
the book is the history of trade unionism as a part of th2 story of ordinary 
people. The separation of the common people from the rest of the popula- 
tion, in which the authors are only partially successful, may well be impos- 
sible of accomplishment. At the end of the volume a brief statement on the 
hidden forces which have repeatedly prevented violen- revolution when 
conditions seemed ripe for it, as at the time of the French Revolution, the 
Chartists, and the General Strike, would have been most welcome. The 
authors’ limitations of their survey go beyond those they mention—art, 
literature, science, and economic and political theory (p. iii). There is 
nothing on emigration or mechanics’ institutes and little cn schools or public 
health. Information on the absence of sports, parks, ard libraries, in the 
chapter on “The Hungry Forties”, for example, would have illuminated con- 
ditions of life. 

The British Common People is a valuable interpretative summary. 
English Radicalism, thoroughly documented, breaks new ground for the 
scholar in spite of a heaviness of style that makes reacing difficult. Each 
volume has the usual apparatus of index and bibliography, and The British 
Common People has valuable maps and charts as well. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Frank J. KLINGBERG. 


Czechs and Germans: A Study of the Struggle in the Historic Provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia. By ExvizaserH Wiskemann. [The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. viii, 299. $3.00.) 

Europe and the Problem of Czechoslovakia: Three Maps [on one sheet 
24 x 2244 inches]. (Ibid. 25 cents.) 

Tus study, completed in April, 1938, is an excellent account of the rela- 
tions between the Czechs and the Germans in Habsburg times and under the 

Czechoslovak Republic. Treading an impartial path, it is all the more im- 
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portant as a source of information because of the controversial nature of 
much of the writing on the subject in the past two dècades and especially be- 
cause of the enormous amount of misleading propaganda poured out by the, 
Nazis in the months preceding Munich. 

In the treatment of nation] minorities the small states of Central and 
Eastern Europe seem to have profited little by their own experience as sup- 
pressed nations. Outstanding among them, however, was the Czechoslovak 
Republic, With all its early failings, the republic had steadily progressed 
towards an administration that insured cultural rights for its minorities and 
general democratic rights for all. By 1938 it had not reached that goal, but it 
had progressed far beyond other Central and Eastern European states, Un- 
questionably the German minority received better treatment than any other, 
perhaps partly because of it numerical strength, which by the 1930 census 
amounted to 3,231,688 or 22.32 per cent of the total population, massed 
mainly in districts bordering on the Reich, and partly because of its economic 
strength. But whatever the cause, the fact remains that the German minority 
had achieved cultural freedom and was rapidly assuming its full share in the 
political life of the state. 

In its modern phase thé struggle between the Germans and the Czechs 
goes back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and this is told in 
simple, effective style. The early “Aufklärung” period is touched upon, and 
some attention is paid to the 1848 period and the increasing struggle in the 
decades that followed. The period since the World War is sufficiently treated 
to give a clear explanation of the social, cultural, and economic aspects of the 
minority problem without clogging the account with historical data. The 
story of the rise, growth, and tactics of the Sudeten. German party is worth 
reading by itself. The book ends by confirming the Beneš policy of minority 
treatment as against the other three possible alternatives: (1) transforming 
Czechoslovakia into a federation of nationalities; (2) Sudeten Anschluss 
with the Reich; (3) accepting German expansion along the old lines of 
Mitteleuropa. The fact that the Hitler Reich has apparently chosen the third 
alternative does not necessarily settle the issue, even though the Nazis have 
proclaimed that the Czech question has been “settled once and for all”. 

Washington, D. C. M. W. Royse. 


Den faglige Arbejderbevegelse i Danmark indtil Aar 1900. Af HENRY 
Bruun. I, Til ca. 1880. (Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1938. Pp. 632. Kr. 6.) 
Den svenska fackféreningsrérelsens uppkomst och tidigare historia, 1872- 
rgoo. Av Tace Linpsom. (Stockholm: Landsorganisationen i Sverige, 
Tryckeriaktiebolaget Tiden. 1938. Pp. 421. Kr. 4.50.) 
Tue rise of labor to political power in the Scandinavian countries has 
been one of the most characteristic features of Scandinavian history during 
recent decades. A great deal of literature on the social, economic, and 
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political aspects of this development has, therefore, been published. In Den- 
mark a more scientifi? study of the labor movement received an impetus 
when, in 1927, the Institute for the Study of History and Social Economy 
was founded. Henry Bruun’s volume, which deals with the founding of the 
modern labor organizations in Denmark up to 1880, is one of a series of 
publications issued by the institute. In Sweden the late Sigfrid Hansson 
pioneered in writing the history of the labor movement. It was not until 
1938, however, that a more scientific work on the history of the labor unions 
was written, namely, Tage Lindbom’s doctoral dissertation, covering the 
period 1872-1900. 

Earlier literature published in Scandinavia has to a certain extent influ- 
enced both Bruun’s and Lindbom’s works. Bruun’s volume was planned 
several years ago by the institute, and the author is indebted to Povl Engels- 
toft’s and Hans Jensen’s volumes published by the institute in 1931 and 
1933. Lindbom is much more dependent upon the works of Sigfrid Hansson 
than a casual reader might suspect or than his footnotes indicate. This is 
not necessarily a weakness, and both authors have made distinct contribu- 
tions. Bruun has ably tapped the labor press, while Lindbom has made 
extensive use of a source which is exceedingly difficult to handle—the un- 
printed and printed literature of the various labor unions. The use of dif- 
ferent sources has undoubtedly influenced the style and interpretation of the 
authors, and Bruun has succeeded in catching the spirit of the labor move- 
ment. This cannot be said of Lindbom, even though he has a deep under- 
standing and sympathy for the cause of labor. The fact that Bruun’s work 
is written in Danish will circumscribe the number of readers of a volume 
that deserves a wider circulation, Bruun has succeeded in striking a balance 
that is rarely found, as he deals with the international aspect of the labor 
movement, the relationship between socialism and labor unions, and the 
importance of propaganda and education in the growth of labor unions. 

If Bruun has not overplayed the Danish labor movement’s indebtedness 
to Germany and England, it can be said ‘that Lindbom has failed to stress 
Sweden’s indebtedness to other countries, especially to Denmark. A number 
of typographical errors have crept into the latter’s work, and the author 
appears to have been careless in a number of instances. An example of this 
is the following statement on page 113: “Nor did the Socialists at this time 
have a great influence in the rural districts. Gothenburg, however, was an 
exception” (translated). In the first place, Gothenburg was at that time 
(1886) and still is Sweden’s second largest city, and in the second place, the 
influence of the socialists was not great in that city during the late eighties. 

Both of these volumes explain the close relationship of the labor unions 
in Denmark and Sweden with the Social-Democratic Labor Party, though 
Bruun shows more effectively a dramatic awakening of labor to the need of 
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organization and how socialism provided the fervor of a religion with a 
will to conquer. ° 
Augustana College. FRITIOF ÅNDER. 


Mussolini in the Making. By Gaupens Mecaro. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1938. Pp. 347 $3.50.) 

Tuts volume is based upon a painstaking search for and examination of 
sources in Italy, supplemented by direct observation of Mussolini at work and 
a personal interview with the dictator. In making his composition, the 
author has been controlled by the canons of rigorous historical scholarship, 
has rejected dubious documents, and has leaned far to the conservative side 
in his use of evidence. Thus in materials and methods the book may well 
be taken as a model for biographers, especially the psychographic school. 

Mr. Megaro opens with a sketch of parental backgrounds. Mussolini’s 
father was a socialist of the radical Marxian type in Romagna, “a classic land 
of political violence”, a man of native talents given to vitriolic denuncia- 
tions of the bourgeois and the Catholics. His mother was a strong, patient 
woman who labored unceasingly to keep her poverty-haunted and tempes- 
tuous household going at the best possible level. 

Embarking early upon a socialist career, the young Mussolini, after a 
brief and unhappy season as a local schoolteacher, finally landed in the front 
ranks of radical agitators. He became a socialist journalist, denounced mili- 
tary service, condemned patriotism, cursed imperialism and all its works, 
espoused the republican cause, scorned the monarchy, defamed God and re- 
ligion in the harshest terms, and consistently advocated the use of violence in 
political affairs. “The morality of Christ”, he declared as a young man, 
“leads to brutishness and cowardice and perpetuates misery”. Following the 
line of Gustave Hervé, he exclaimed in 1910 that the “national flag is a rag 
to be planted on a dunghill”. Writing of the McNamara affair in the United 
States, Mussolini displayed his style by saying that “the freebooters of the 
piratical and sanguinary bourgeoisie of the West are preparing a fresh 
murder”—this before the accused confessed to the crime with which they 
were charged. Turning against the parliamentarians in the socialist party, he 
denounced parliament in vituperative language, seceded from the party, 
plunged into the advocacy of war on Germany, and ended as a fiery apostle 
of direct action, with himself as master of the rushing horde bent on the 
conquest of power, But Mr. Megaro closes his record about the year 1912, 
leaving us wondering whether, after laying this groundwork, he will not 
some day complete the story of the stormy agitator and give us a résumé of 
foreign opinion of the dictator, including American opinion. 

Here in this volume is a straight and unadorned review of Mussolini’s 
career in its stages before the World War, to be used as a check upon the 
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contentions of the dictator’s detractors and upon the even more sickening 
falsehoods of his sycophants, especially the Autobiography of 1928, pub- 
lished in English but not in Italian, written, it appears now, by Richard 
Washburn Child, appropriately enough Warren Gamaliel Harding’s am- 
bassador of the United States to Italy—a biography which Mr. Megaro 
rightly characterizes as a “shameless literary fraud”. 

In his youth Mcssolini said “Down with the state in all its forms and 
incarnations. . . . I want to make a mark on history with my will, like a 
lion with his claws.” But respectability, Italian and foreign, has forgiven 
all the past now that the dictator is “sound” on property, law and order, 
militarism, and imperialism. Sic transit indignitas mundi. 

New Milford, Connecticut. Cuartes A, BEARD. 


Die Anfänge der Bauernbefretung in Russland. Von Dr. Roserr STUP- 
PERICH. [Neue deutsche Forschungen.] (Berlin: Junker und Dünn- 
haupt. 1939. Pp. 214. 9 M.) 

The Russian Peasant Movement, 1906-1917. By Launcetor A. Owen, 
Hackett Post-Graduate Research Student of the University of Western 
Australia. With a Foreword by Sir Bernard Pares. (London: P. S. King 
and Son. 1937. Pp. xix, 267. 12s. 6d.) 

In the face of an outpouring of books on recent agrarian experiments 
in Russia one feels that that country’s earlier and more conservative attempts 
at land reform do not always receive the attention they deserve. The volumes 
by Dr. Stupperich and Dr. Owen are therefore most welcome, particularly 
since these books deal with two of the most far-reaching experiments of the 
former czarist regime. 

The title of Dr. Stupperich’s book is in a sense misleading. The author 
has not attempted to give a general account of the origins and development 
of the emancipation movement; instead, his interest lies in the various 
activities of one of serfdom’s most persistent critics, the Slavophile Iurii 
Samarin, and in the influence which Samarin had upon the early and mid- 
nineteenth century reform movement. On the whole, he has written a clear, 
sympathetic, and carefully documented account of Samarin’s political activ- 
ities up to 1861; and in so doing he has provided a helpful corrective to the 
rather frequent neglect—particularly in more general histories—of the role 
played by the Slavophiles in nineteenth century agrarian reform. Yet this 
very emphasis upon the activity of Samarin and his associates is apt to give a 
distorted picture of the events preceding the emancipation. Not only is the 
work of government officials like Lanskoi passed over too rapidly, but the 
influence of certain economic interests upon the reform movement receives 
insufficient attention. Dr. Stupperich, in discussing the forces that molded 
the legislation of 1861, refers again and again to Samarin’s demand that the 
serfs be freed with land; he does not, however, show how frequently this 
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demand was echoed by northern landowners who were accustomed to receiv- 
ing dues in the form of obrok and who feared that emancipation without 
land might prove harmful to their interests. 

In contrast with Dr. Stupperich’s volume that of Dr. Owen is fairly 
broad in scope and quite emphatic in its treatment of social and economic 
movements. The reform program of Stolypin is really the core of the book, 
and the author devotes considerable attention to the economic aspects, the 
political aims, and the relative effectiveness—especially during the revolu- 
tionary year of 1917—of this “wager upon the strong”. Throughout his 
discussion Dr. Owen reverses the method that Stupperich has employed: 
there is no detailed consideration of personalities or even of the views of the 
sponsors of the new legislation, but one finds numerous conclusions regard- 
ing economic and political developments. In fact Dr. Owen’s fondness for 
generalization seems, at times, to have been pushed too far, particularly with 
regard to his view that the mir had become so much a part of Russian village 
life that Stolypin’s reforms could make very little headway. In support of 
this conclusion Dr. Owen cites certain figures revealing the limited growth 
of individual and consolidated peasant farms. He also emphasizes the wide- 
spread unpopularity of such farms in 1917, when the great mass of the rural 
population attacked them with the same readiness that they displayed in 
looting the estates of the pomieshchiki. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Owen is right when he insists upon the 
limited appeal of Stolypin’s agrarian measures during the period 1906-r7. 
But to go beyond this point and suggest that these measures were apparently 
doomed to failure seems to be flirting with a rather risky hypothesis. As a 
matter of fact the movement launched by Stolypin in 1906 did not come to 
an end eleven years later; it was merely interrupted by the disorders of 
1917, and it was revived, with some success, during the period of the N E P. 
According to certain scholars, notably Cyril Zaitsev, the real death blow was 
not administered by a hostile peasantry but rather by the Stalinist policy of 
collectivization. 

Dr. Owen should not of course be criticized for taking an independent 
stand and for disagreeing with a large number of economists and historians 
as to the value of Stolypin’s reforms. But he might be taken to task for not 
paying more attention to the opinions of such scholars and for apparently 
neglecting to consult a sufficient number of their works. In fact there are 
surprising gaps in the bibliography. Articles or monographs by such econo- 
mists as Dubrovski, Litoshenko, and Brutskus; statistical surveys of the type 
published by the Central Statistical Office; descriptive accounts of Russian 
village life in 1917 similar to the writings of Ernest Poole; books by political 
leaders like Victor Chernov—such materials have not been used as exten- 
sively as might be desired, and in many instances they apparently have not 
been consulted at all. There is likewise evidence of considerable carelessness 
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in the listing of books: Robinson’s Rural Russia under the Old Regime is 
„not even referred to in she bibliography, and Wallace’s Russia is to be found 
only after the name “Mackenzie, Wallace D.” 

But even if one disagrees with some of Dr. Owen’s conclusions and is in- 
clined to question the method by which they have been reached, one cannot 
overlook their historical importance. Writers on economic history have 
perhaps been too eager to measure Russian social progress by Western yard- 
sticks. They have condemned in perhaps too hasty a fashion such a “primi- 
tive” or “medieval” institution as the mir. And in so doing they may have 
ignored certain fundamental differences in national psychology which justi- 
fied the retention of this institution in Russia at a time when its methods of 
land distribution appeared obsolete to the majority of European agricultural- 
ists. Dr. Owen’s book should, to a certain extent, challenge this Western 
point of view, particularly if the facts which he presents are combined with 
Stupperich’s account of Samarin’s attitude toward the mir. As an antidote 
to an aggressively orthodox and standardized approach to economic history 
the evidence presented in both of these volumes is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Stanford University. MERRILL SPALDING. 


Friedrich Paulsen: An Autobiography. Translated and edited by THEopor 
Lorenz. With a Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. x, 514. $3.75.) 

TueEovor Lorenz, favorite pupil, biographer, and translator of Friedrich 
Paulsen, has performed a most useful service in making available the auto- 
biography of one of the most distinguished figures in the academic world of 
prewar Germany. The first part of this autobiography was published in 
German in 1909. The second half of the present volume, which deals with 
events from 1877 to Paulsen’s death in 1908, is now published for the frst 
time. It is not a complete translation of the German manuscript. Materials 
concerning personal and family relations, the editor tells us, have been abbre- 
viated, but all entries regarding Paulsen’s work as a university teacher and 
author are translated in full. 

To educators Paulsen is known for his epoch-making reforms in German 
higher education, which broke down the rigid and long-dominant rule of 
the classics and gave equal standing to the modern languages and civiliza- 
tions as well as to more practical studies. To students of philosophy he is 
known for his texts in philosophy and ethics, which went through scores of 
editions and were used in many American colleges and universities. But 
above all, Paulsen stands out as the most typical representative of the Ger- 
man academic world of the Wilhelmine epoch. Throughout his long and 
rich career in prewar Germany he was the stanch defender of Lehrfreiheit, 
of the tradition of free research and scholarship. 

For the historian there are rich materials in this autobiography for the 
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social and intellectual life of nineteenth century Germany. The most famous 
figures in German scholarship pass before us as*Paulsen records his ex-. 
periences as student and teacher. It is not always with an attitude of rever- 
ence, however, that he speaks of the celebrities to whom he refers. His eye is 
keen to see their human frailties and above all their failings as teachers. 
Concerning Treitschke he writes: “His ungovernable temperament ren- 
dered him peculiarly insusceptible to historical justice. He knew only two 
categories: for or against the good cause; and in order to put down anything 
that warred against the latter, he regarded any means as justified—the good 
cause being the cause of Prussia” (p. 194). Droysen, in his lectures, he 
says, “did not . . . succeed in laying bare the ultimate forces and motives. 
He spoke with a great theatrical show of eloquence—theatrical in more 
senses than one; for he pretended to speak without notes, while in reality he 
read his words from small pieces of paper” (p. 195). 

The publishers of the volume state that if Paulsen “were alive to-day he 
would undoubtedly align himself with those liberal and independent 
thinkers, such as Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann, who have been 
exiled from the Third Reich”. Such “ifs” of history are usually idle specula- 
tion. There is much in the autobiography of Paulsen, however, that might 
explain why German academicians proved to be such court flatterers in the 
reign of William II and why so few have dared to stand up for Lehrfretheit 
under the brown regime. For one thing, Paulsen, although standing up in 
defense of Jews on several occasions, was already in the first stage of anti- 
semitism—that in which a distinction is made between “good” Western Jews 
and “bad” East European Jews (the same distinction was made in 1933 by 
Dr. Goebbels to a group of British reporters) and in which concern is 
expressed regarding the “dominance” of Jews in German intellectual life 
(pp. 266-67, 294, 383, 428, 434). Far more important, however, was the 
glorification of the militarist state. In a conversation with the Catholic 
leader, Reichensperger, Paulsen said: “I quite agree with Hobbes: the State 
can do no wrong” (p. 249). And in a passage on the Prussian army which 
sounds almost prophetic he wrote: “I am convinced that this asset of de- 
pendable power in support of the organized will of the Prussian state could 
be destroyed only by outrageous misgovernment or by ignominious defeat 
at the hands of an external enemy” (p, 223). 

Queens College. Kopper S. Pinson. 


Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914. Série 2 (1901-1911). Tome 
VII, 7 juin-28 septembre, 1905; tome VIII, 29 septembre, 1905-15 janvier, 
1906. [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Commission de publication des 
Documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Im- 
primerie nationale. 1937; 1938. Pp. xxviii, 611; xxxiv, 591.) 

Tuesz two volumes of the admirably edited second series of French 

Diplomatic Documents cover the period from the fall of Delcassé to the 
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opening of the Algeciras Conference. Naturally the Moroccan question is the 
chief topic. One sees here how France, under Rouvier, with the strong sup- 
port of England and the skillful advice of Paul Cambon in London, re- 
covered from her fright at Biilow’s intimidating methods and took a firmer 
and more dignified stand, first in agreeing on July 8 to attend a conference 
and then on September 28 in securing a program strictly limiting the sub- 
jects to be discussed at it. 

Of particular interest to Americans are Jusserand’s full reports of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conciliatory efforts, both in regard to Morocco and the Russo- 
Japanese peace negotiations at Portsmouth, and his suspicions of the kaiser’s 
“inconceivable suggestions”. Jusserand also warned that it would be a dan- 
gerous boomerang, in view of American isolationist prejudices, to try to in- 
fluence the United States delegates at the Algeciras Conference to come 
forward in defense of French against German interests. There is some new 
light on the fall of Delcassé in the interesting private notes (VIII, 555-67) 
of Senator Jean Dupuy, owner of the Petit Parisien and secret emissary be- 
tween Rouvier and the German ambassador in Paris. The French docu- 
ments also make a rectification of the German White Book account of the 
much-disputed Delcassé-Radolin conversations of March and April, 1904, a 
rectification which Biilow failed to make in a form satisfactory to the French. 

Many interesting dispatches from French officials in Russia picture the 
chaos there resulting from the defeats in the Far East and the general 
strikes. Owing to these unhappy conditions Russian support of France was 
at its lowest ebb just at the moment in the long Moroccan trouble when 
France needed it most. Russia needed money, but the time was not favor- 
able for the emission of a new Russian loan in Paris. Russia, however, inti- 
mated that in return for a loan the czar would intervene with the kaiser in 
favor of a more conciliatory attitude in regard to Morocco, and a financial 
arrangement was then made. Belgium also offered to take a pro-French 
attitude at Algeciras if France would grant a new loan for the development 
of the Belgian Congo, and this was likewise arranged. It is curious that just 
at this time, when the Russians were spending thousands of francs to bribe 
the French press, there is no mention of this sinister matter in the French 
documents. The only hint of it is the Matin’s publication on January 8, 1906, 
of an optimistic and very misleading statement by the Russian finance min- 
ister, Kokovtsev. The French consul general at Warsaw characterizes “cet 
extraordinaire document” as “absolument inexacte” (VIII, 512-13). As to 
the true nature of the Björkö treaty of July 24, Witte gave some self- 
important and not quite accurate hints about it to the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg in November and December following. The true facts are 
excellently indicated in the footnotes. 

Of interest in view of later events are the English-French-Italian negotia- 
tions for the treaty delimiting their respective interests in Abyssinia and 
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arranging for the development of the Djibuti-Addis-Abeba and other rail- 
ways in and near Menelik’s empire. In southeasteen Europe three trouble- 
some topics recur most frequently: the civil war in Crete and Prince George’s 
intolerable position, which finally led the powers to send a commission of 
inquiry; Abdul Hamid’s obstruction of reforms in Macedonia, which was at 
last largely overcome by a naval demonstration by the powers; and the 
Serbo-Bulgarian commercial treaty, which was a rock of offense at Vienna 
and greatly increased the antagonism between Serbia and Austria which was 
to burst forth in war nearly nine years later. 
Harvard University. Sipney B. Fay. 


Mein Kampf. By Apor Hirter, Complete and unabridged, fully anno- 
tated. Editorial Sponsors, John Chamberlain, Sidney B. Fay, John 
Gunther, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Graham Hutton, Alvin Johnson, 
William L. Langer, Walter Millis, Raoul de Roussy de Sales, George N. 
Shuster. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1939. Pp. xxxvi, 993. $3.00.) 
Tue particular interest of this book in the history of nationalist literature 

lies in the fact that it was written by a man in the midst of a struggle for 
dominance not merely over a nation but over competitors within and with- 
out his party. Hitler inveighs against his rivals in language almost as 
vivid as that which he uses against the Jews and certainly at greater length. 
During the course of this indictment he discusses fully the methods of 
achieving and maintaining political power over the party and the nation, 
and the theme of his book, if such an amorphous thing has one, consists of 
his demand for absolute personal authority. Standing out above the hodge- 
podge of views about the nation and modern culture, the usual stuff of any 
book by a nationalist, is the remarkable analysis of the problems of propa- 
ganda, party and governmental organization, the technique of leadership, 
and the conditions in which to carry out a revolution. Hitler frankly ex- 
poses the means which he has employed or will employ and shows that his 
technique is fundamentally the same for overcoming rivals and opponents 
within the German nation and statesmen representing foreign enemies—a 
combination of promises, menace, and bluff, used with an intuitive sense of 
timing. 

Hitler brings his egocentric demand for power into conformity with the 
welfare of the nation and of mankind by way of three fundamental assump- 
tions. The first provides the absolute test of ability, “the eternal privilege of 
force and strength” (p. 83). The second offers the basic social unit: “the 
folkish view of life corresponds to the innermost will of nature” (p. 581). 
The third, “the aristocratic principle in nature” (p. 83) or the natural prin- 
ciple of leadership (p. 666), establishes the necessary agency under which 
the folk can achieve most force and strength. These three principles, how- 
ever, by no means exhaust the fertility of Hitler’s imagination about nature. 
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Whenever he needs absolute proof for an assertion, nature swings obe- 
diently into line under*the swastika and endows man with those instincts 
which render National Socialism not merely possible but inevitable. With 
the ready aid of his assumptions Hitler constructs a hierarchical order of 
culture in which rank depends upon the condition of the blood. The races 
of most mixed blood are condemned to the lowest place, while the Aryan, 
the purest and therefore the only creative race, is given the highest. Hitler 
does not make clear the relationship between the Aryan race and the Ger- 
man nation, but with the aid of nature’s eternal laws and some semantic 
juggling he boosts the Germans to the top. Even among the Germans, how- 
ever, he has to ackrowledge the fact of racial mixture; but since some Ger- 
mans have remained pure in blood, a glorious future for culture is assured. 
These few Germans are to be guided, of course, by the purest German, the 
purest Aryan, the born genius, the personification of the natural principle of 
leadership, Adolf Hitler. The Fihrer-makes it all very simple and assures 
us that “by warding off the Jews I am fighting for the Lord’s work” (p. 84). 

Readers who expect details of Hitler’s own story will find more of them 
in the editors’ notes than in the text. These notes are fairly free from bias 
and are quite useful. Exceptions are those on pages 22 and 46, which do not 
accurately reproduce Hitler’s thought, and one.on page 341, the meaning of 
which is not clear. The translation attempts to be literal and unfortunately 
often leaves the reader to guess at Hitler’s idea. The work is highly diff- 
cult to translate, and on the whole the task has been well done. 

The American University. Eucense N. ANDERSON. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1895-1905. By 
Payson J. Treat, Professor of History at Stanford University. (Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press. 1938. Pp. x, 291. $3.50.) 
Prorzssor Treat has completed his three-volume study, based on diplo- 

matic correspondence of the Department of State (now transferred to the 

National Archives) and covering the period from Perry’s mission in 1853 

until the end of 1905. The last volume records the rise of Japan to the 

position of a world power and concludes an era of good feeling between the 

United States and its original protégé, Japan. All matters of diplomatic 

concern between the two states from 1895 until 1906 are treated in this work, 

a concise and valuable summary and source book. 

` The scope of the study is necessarily limited, and the author carefully de- 
fines his aims and purposes in a clear, brief preface. Here and there in the 
course of the story he reminds his reader of the restricted scope of his proj- 
ect. He uses both published and unpublished official diplomatic correspond- 
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ence, chiefly between Tokyo and Washington but also from other capitals. 
Numerous documents of especial value are quoted iff full. The United States 
had unusually reliable reporters at its service in Tokyo during those years. 
The book avoids any attempt to present a definitive or comprehensive 
account of the decade under review. The title of the book is strictly ad- 
hered to, and thus the activities of Theodore Roosevelt, for example, are not 
` directly investigated. 

The materials used are largely from instructions, dispatches, and notes 
tg or from the Department of State, its diplomatic representatives, and 
Japan’s diplomatic representatives. Other archives in the State Department 
do not appear to have been used; thus, the department’s copy of Secretary 
of War Taft’s “agreed memorandum” with Prime Minister Count Katsura, 
at Tokyo, recorded in a telegram dated July 29, 1905, to Secretary of State 
Root, is neither cited nor reproduced, although it is referred to (based on a 
source outside the department). However, this book is essential for any 
student of American-Japanese relations and not only offers otherwise inac- 
cessible information for most students but also provides a reliable guide for 
further research. 

The contents are divided into fourteen chapters (one for each year from 
1895 to 1903, but two each for the last couple of years and one for “The 
End of an Era”), a short bibliography, and an index. The treatment is by 
subject for each year, and the chapter headings merely single out an impor- 
tant subject of diplomatic discussion. There are few errors. The author ` 
has not refrained from expressing opinions or judgments occasionally, yet 
they are moderate and undoubtedly fair. Suffice it to say, Professor Treat 
has finished his task (unless he proposes to continue into the new period 
after 1905) and may well rest on the laurels he deserves. What he set out 
to do has been accomplished in a scholarly, readable, and businesslike 
manner. 

The Department of State. Joun Giipert Rem. 


Nationalism and Reform in India. By Witu1aM Roy Smita. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. vi, 485. $5.00.) 

Lone study and patient research have gone into the making of this 
scholarly and valuable book on the history of nationalism in India. Com- 
prehensive in range and accurate in detail, it is packed with information 
chosen with care and admirably arranged and documented. On the whole, 
the author lets the facts speak for themselves. 

A few exceptions but prove the rule. When, for instance, he says that 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act of rogoo was meant to prevent land passing 
from agriculturists to moneylenders and other nonagriculturists and that the 
politically minded classes opposed it, he does not clearly bring out the fact 
that the act defined agriculturists not as persons engaged in agriculture but 
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‘‘as members of certain castes chosen by the British government. Again, with 
reference to the Komag%ta Maru incident, the author says that a great ma- 
jority of Indian passengers on that ship were unable to comply with the 
immigration regulations of Canada and were therefore not allowed to land 
in British Columbia. As a matter of fact, the whole project of chartering a 
special ship was to comply in full with the immigration regulations of 
Canada and thereby claim the right to land. 

Apart from a few such inaccuracies in detail, the author’s fundamental 
approach to the problem of nationalism in India is colored by the orthodox 
concepts of the white man’s burden and British trusteeship. In the very 
first paragraph of his book he says: “A large measure of Home Rule has 
been granted, but it is to be hoped that independence and the withdrawal 
of the small British army will be postponed until the people have learned to 
govern their country and to protect it from anarchy and invasion.” Again, 
commending the slow pace of the Indianization of the Indian army, he says: 
“The political intelligentsia should welcome it because, under the new 
Constitution, they will govern as long as the British military element is 
there to protect them. If the army is ever completely Indianized, the martial 
classes will take charge of affairs and either establish a military despotism 
or plunge the country into anarchy.” Increasingly the hypocritical philosophy 
of the white man’s burden and British trusteeship is being discredited not 
only in India but elsewhere by scholars who have emancipated themselves 
from orthodoxy. 

Poona. : i P. Kopanpa Rao. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Saga of American Society: A Record of Social Aspiration, 1607-1937. 
By Drxon Wecrzr. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. Pp. xiii, 
504. $4.00.) 

A tuousanp historians and sociologists, very probably, have dreamed of 
writing “The Saga of American Society” and have not dared to try it. Their 
reticence was by no means due to reverence but rather to an all too vivid ap- 
prehension of the difficulties involved. What are the basic reasons why any 
society classifies itself? What have been the qualities and circumstances 
which warranted certain Americans in listing themselves in Society, spelled 
with a capital S? And having achieved this inclusion, how have they main- 
tained it? Everyone who has written American social history has made 
some reference to these questions and offered some vast and vague generali- 
zations in answer, chiefly valuable as revealing that no one has given serious, 
patient, and competent attention to the matter. There has been no dearth of 
books and articles about Society; magazines and Sunday newspapers bulge 
with its description, and publishers have put like journalism within cloth 
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covers. But when they are not unabashed sensationalists, the writers are-*- 
usually fulsome toadies or frank revolutionaries®snob writers or mob 
writers. 

Mr. Wecter is an entirely different kind of person. Seeking neither to 
exalt nor to degrade but simply to record and analyze, he sets out to write 
the history of social prestige in this country. It is a particularly eligible sub- 
ject. Little social prestige was brought to this country by the immigrants of 
colonial times or since, though descendants have made the most of any such 
importations as their genealogists could discover. It is a homemade product, 
though those who worked upon the enterprise were powerfully stimulated 
by the example of feudal Europe. To deal with such a subject an author 
needs scholarship, good sense, and good humor. Mr. Wecter has them all, 
and, moreover, he writes smooth, fluent, and sparkling prose. 

He starts with a philosophical chapter on Society as a form of poetry, a 
dramatization of the legend of a magic time when there were people who 
could do exactly as they wanted. Those whose circumstances permit attempt 
to live this dream, and others “stand admiringly as near as the police will 
allow to carriage entrances of opera-houses, the marquees of great doorways, 
and the steps of fashionable churches in June”, living it in imagination. The 
interest in the game flows from the competitive nature of man; its entrance 
fees and annual dues are property and leisure, the one supporting the other. 
Society people are supposed to be doing what other people think they would 
like to be doing if they had the time and money, and also if they knew how. 
This gift of knowing how is presumed to come from early training and par- 
ticularly from the blood transmitted from ancestors who knew how. 

Turning to the planter, the puritan, and the patroon, the reader finds 
himself in the hands of a well-informed historian who has not only combed 
over American materials but who knows enough of ancient Greece and 
Rome and medieval and modern Europe to make significant comparisons. 
With neither mercy nor malice he sums the evidence that colonial planters 
had no closer connection with the English gentry than did the New England 
merchants, who also had the grace to respect ability as such. He marks the 
retreat of aristocracy from public office and the control of its standards down 
to the low point of Jackson’s inaugural reception at the White House. During 
the next period how to get rich was not so much of a problem to some men 
as how to be rich in the proper manner. This was surely the ambition of the 
Roosevelts, the Rhinelanders, the Goelets, the Lenoxes, the Lispenards, the . 
Astors, the California newcomers, and others in New York; but Mr. Wecter 
calls the roll as well in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and Denver. 
The Jew is discussed as a factor in Society. There is a delicious chapter on 
the changing rules of etiquette and another on the evolution of the Social 
Register, with a pendant on the butler arid his tribe. The sexes are parted 
for the moment, with first a history of the gentleman’s club and then one on 
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: ike increasing social rule of women in the nineteenth century. All this was 

‘nourished by every newSpaper’s “Society page”, with its malicious offshoots 
like the rank Town Topics. There is a full treatment of astounding genea- 
logical feats in honor of socially ambitious millionaries and elaborate refer- 
ence to the five hundred American women who married titled foreigners at 
a cost of about a quarter of a billion dollars. This was, however, quite as 
dignified a way of spending one’s way to public astonishment as Mr. Brad- 
ley Martin’s famous ball costing $369,200 (which might have built a hand- 
some building or two for his alma mater, Union College). 

Little in the history of social prestige escapes Mr. Wecter’s vigilant eye. 
Even college fraternities have their place, to say nothing of the smart sports. 
In the course of time rules of decorum have been relaxed, as though they 
were not necessary. But one wonders if the Society revealed to us by Peter 
Arno is more of an asset to the Republic than that satirized by Charles Dana 
Gibson. 


Union College. "Dixon Ryan Fox. 





Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 1625- 
1742. By Cart BripensaucH, Brown University. (New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. $5.00.) 

Ir is rich material that Professor Bridenbaugh has mined, and out of it he 
has fashioned a work of art. No future history of the colonial period of our 
national life can fail to be profoundly affected by the picture of the impor- 
tant emerging urban culture herein presented. 

The author has selected the five largest towns of the period—Boston, 
Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Charles Town—and has traced the de- 
velopment of each from its village stage to its achievement of a genuine 
urbanism. Exhaust:ve soundings have been taken at three dates—16g0, 1720, 
and 1742—and the intervening years clearly sketched. The material covers 
four main aspects—physical and geographic development, economic life, 
problems of urbanism which called for collective or corporate handling, and 
cultural and social life. By an ingenious arrangement the reader may, if he 
prefers, follow a single topic through the entire period. 

Newspapers, minutes, correspondence, state records, broadsides, maps, 
and charts have all been ransacked thoroughly and have yielded a wealth of 
illuminating detail. The number of individual episodes mentioned must run 
into the thousands, and certainly hundreds of individuals have been rescued 
from documentary and archival obscurity and called in as witnesses to the 
various aspects of the urban way of life. Yet the work is never dull, and the 
well-turned phrase makes its own contribution. 

It is this integrated picture of the urban way of life which is the book’s | 
chief contribution. The civilization therein revealed is a civilization founded 
upon commerce. The wealth that commerce brought was accompanied by 





conspicuous consumption, it is true; but it also made possible a high ‘degree. 
of urbanity in living and was accompanied by a fais sense of civic responsi- - 
bility. Wealth stratified classes and thereby made for social instability. . “% 
Anglicanism gained with luxury, emotional revivalism with poverty. Moral 





laxity and crime completed an urban picture not unfamiliar to the present 
day. 

This reviewer finds very little to criticize. There is a certain lack of sure- 
ness of touch to be noted in references to the legal or governmental aspects of 
the town and an occasional inaccuracy, such’ as the reference (p. 145) to 
New York City as a close corporation under the Dongan charter and the 
failure to note the successful artisan revolt in 1734 in the same city. In cer- 
tain respects, 1742 was an unfortunate date at which to conclude the study, 
for this missed the subsequent civic awakenings of Philadelphia and Charles 
Town. It is not certain that the chronological treatment used is actually the 
most illuminating. It is true that in all the towns there were greater wealth 
and sophistication in 1742 than in 1690, regardless of size. On the other 
hand, to read the description of Charles Town in the later period is to note 
its striking similarity to that of seventeenth century Boston. The reviewer 
listed at least eighteen important parallels of this sort, which would indicate 
that the characteristics of urban development were functions of size rather 
than products of the particular decade in which the survey was made. 

It is gratifying to note, in conclusion, that this work was awarded the 
Justin Winsor Prize for 1937. l 

The American University. „Ernest S. GRIFFITH. 


Chapters in the History of Social Legislation in the United States to 1860. By 
Henry W. Farnam. Edited by Cuve Day. With an Introductory Note 
by Vicror S. Crarx. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1938. Pp. xx, 496. $2.75.) i 
Unper the title, “The Economic Utilization of History”, Professor 

Farnam, who had been for twenty-five years a teacher of economics at Yale, 

pointed in 1913 a moral in connection with the history of economic history. 

He had more than a sociological view of life. He was a public man and not 

merely a cloistered fact-finder, meticulous though he was with respect to his 

methods of research studied in the Germany of Bismarck, exact in his compi- 
lation of source materials, devoted to the quietly laborious task of promoting 
the series of Contributions to American History issued by the Carnegie In- 
stitution and its offshoot, the Board of Research Associates. His active partici- 
pation in group movements, such as the Association for Labor Legislation, 
and in the open forum of discussion about human values represented the 
concern’ of a scholar sensitive to the long sweep of social forces and vitally 
interested in those who toil. That the present volume should be published 
over his name, five years after his death, is a tribute to the persistent energy 
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she displayed in accumulating this material, to the regard in which his col- 
leagues still hold him, ànd to his function in stimulating national thought 
about labor, surviving his physical death. 

This book gives us the documentary history of American social legisla- 
tion from the colonial through the middle period, bringing the report to the 
begining of the violence into which the economic conflict broke in 1861. 
Documents are supplemented and enriched with flashes of philosophic judg- 
ment and references to a deeper past. Indeed Professor Farnam’s own intro- 
duction compels thought about the documents at the outset of their study. 
He deals with elements determining economic history, the influence of insti- 
tutions on economic life, the influence of economic conditions on institutions, 
and the effects of migration. 

He admits that the line between social and general legislation is difficult 
to draw and so confines the history here set forth “in the main, to laws 
which affect the relation of the citizen to property and production”. He does 
not branch off into criminal or family law, into law relating principally to 
wealth obtained by production, commerce, and finance. Two large divisions 
of the delimited field enclose two main legal areas, one relating to property 
and its distribution, the other relating to labor. Land policy, so commonly 
omitted from current thought on property, is in this record. Educational 
policy is remembered. Sickness insurance, it is evident, is now an inherited 
interest, Naturally the slave codes of North and South loom large, and these 
are given, state by state, constituting a third of the volume. 

An important and elaborate feature is the bibliography, covering fifty- 
one pages. Twenty-one pages of index provide the clues to the network of 
thought and action which produced social legislation in America before the 
Civil War. 

New Milford, Connecticut. Mary R. Brar. 


Colonial Justice in Virginia: The Development of a Judicial System; Typical 
Laws and Cases of the Period. By Grorce Lewis Cuumsatey. (Richmond: 
Dietz Press. 1938. Pp. 174. $3.00.) 

Crime and Punishment in Early Maryland. By RapnarL Semmes. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. 334. $3.00.) 

Turse two studies of colonial justice in the Southern colonies furnish a 
sharp contrast in methodology and results. Chumbley draws his inferences 
largely from nonjudicial sources. The printed court records for colonial 
Virginia have been indifferently utilized, and no serious attempt has been 
made to examine the abundant county court collections available both at 
the Virginia State Library and at county seats. Among sources consulted the 
author lists “James City County court records, Clerk’s Office of the Circuit 
Court of James City County and the City of Williamsburg”, but this item has 
no relevance to the colonial period, as the colonial records of this county were 
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destroyed in the Richmond fire. Impressive collections at Accomac, Ports- 
mouth, and Warsaw—to mention just a few of the®older county seats—are 
entirely neglected. The important Yorktown: records are cited, but no bene- 
fits seem to have been reaped therefrom. 

Availability of the sources should be a criterion in determining topics for 
study. On this basis we have no right to expect much that is new from the 
author’s treatment of piepoudre and Williamsburg hustings, and we are not 
disappointed. In his chapter on punishment the author follows a trail al- 
ready blazed by Scott and makes no use whatsoever of newspapers, which, 
for the eighteenth century, are indispensable supplements to the judicial 
record in criminal matters.’ The chapter on labor adds nothing to materials 
industriously gathered by Bruce. 

Among Chumbley’s generalizations open to serious question are: (1) 
that by the time of Bacon’s Rebellion class feeling had virtually subsided in 
Virginia; (2) that the Revolution was “the ultimate effort to obtain relief” 
on the part of the debtor group. Most scholars would not accept the first and 
would feel that the second represents a dangerous oversimplification. The 
legal machinery of the province is depicted by the author as largely devised 
to delay creditors’ claims. There is some justification for this view, but con- 
sideration of the foreign attachment procedure would have served to adjust 
the scales more equitably. 

Aside from fundamental criticisms of method and conclusions, doubts 
might justifiably arise as to whether a study, purporting to treat colonial 
justice in Virginia, which concentrates on a narrow strip of real estate be- 
tween the York and the James is truly representative and valid for all Vir- 
ginia—tidewater, piedmont, and frontier. 

Semmes’s treatment of the criminal machinery of colonial Maryland is 
based almost entirely on judicial sources—those which have been pub- 
lished in the Maryland Archives. The two recent volumes of county court 
records and the four earlier provincial court volumes are in substance the 
complete bibliography, Employing a simple narrative style, the author has 
pretty thoroughly exploited the printed criminal litigation in these early 
counties. Chapters dealing with such matters as housing, clothing, and 
theft, the regulation of livestock, drunkenness, profanity, and witchcraft, 
sickness, surgery, and burials reveal the wealth and variety of resources 
buried in the judicial soil of tidewater Maryland. 

The main queries raised by the study are: (1) whether a span of some 
twenty years is not too narrow a period from which to draw conclusions as 
to the administration of criminal law in the counties; (2) whether the East- 
ern Shore is not unduly favored in this examination; and (3) whether, even 
for the period ending in 1676, full use has been made of the available re- 
sources. The risk of confining one’s investigations to too limited a period is 
brought out by the author’s treatment of larceny. Thus, an examination of 
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court decisions following the passage of the act of 1681 would show that 
larceny in Maryland was generally not punished capitally after that date. 
Three eastern counties and one western—Charles—were examined by the 
author. The total population of these eastern counties for the period in 
question was almost treble that of the single western county. If the terminal 
date of the investigation had been pushed forward somewhat and cases had 
been included from the unpublished archives of the Ann Arundel and 
Baltimore county courts now at Annapolis or of Prince George’s county at 
Upper Marlboro, a better-balanced study would have resulted. Even for the 
Eastern Shore the full resources available for the years prior to 1676 were not 
utilized, notably thase at Princess Anne, a most important depository for the 
early period. The published provincial court records consulted by Mr. 
Semmes do not go beyond 1666, and yet he has included numerous county 
court decisions subsequent to that date, a number of which went up on 
appeal. He does not give, therefore, the final outcome of such litigation. 

Occasionally the author’s exposition of the law makes it seem static. From 
his statement that “to slander another is not a criminal offense” it would be 
incorrect to infer that this was so in colonial times. In Maryland and Virginia 
oral defamation was frequently prosecuted by the criminal machinery. The 
Maryland act of 1654 makes this abundantly clear. According to Semmes, 
servants were successful in almost all suits instituted by them to win their 
freedom (p. 283). Had the unpublished sources. been considered as well, the 
ratio of cases in which the court denied freedom would have been found to 
be about.one to three. l 

Subject to these qualifications, the author has treated the material at 
hand systematically and thoroughly, and his conclusions are carefully docu- 
mented. His exposition of the servant problem shows a real insight into a 
major question before the colonial courts and is a valuable supplement to 
Macormac’s early study. Of crime and punishment in early Maryland there 
is still much to be said, but this volume is a convenient and useful spring- 
board for broader and deeper investigations. 

City College, New York. Ricuarp B. Morris. 


Early American Land Companies: Their Influence on Corporate Develop- 
ment. By Suaw Livermorg, Associate Professor of Economics, University 
of Buffalo. [The Foundation for Research in Legal History, Columbia 
University School of Law, edited by Julius Goebel, Jr.] (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund. 1939. Pp. xxx, 327. $3.50.) 

Tue author of this volume considers it a good example of the co-ordina- 
tion of the social sciences, for, being an economist, he has written a historical 
treatise to illustrate a phase of legal development. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries corporations could be created only by special act of 
government, and monopolies or special privileges were conferred upon 
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them. But groups of men could organize, voluntarily for commercial or re- 
ligious purposes and carry on their operations alm®st as if they were legal 
corporations. This practice was carried far among the New England puri- 
tans, and in the eighteenth century, because of the unpopularity of monop- 
olies and the passage of the Bubble Act, voluntary associations came to be 
widely used among businessmen.’ The great American land companies 
which Were organized between 1745 and 1800 are taken as illustrations of 
this tendency and as furnishing a link in the chain of development between 
the great chartered companies of the seventeenth century and modern cor- 
porations created under general statute. The development here was one 
away from special privilege to a more generally accessible form of privilege 
and might be said to represent one of the processes in the development of 
democracy. Whether the choice of the land companies as an illustration of 
this transition was a happy one seems to the reviewer to be doubtful. It is 
true that the organization of Jand-speculating groups was purely a matter 
among the speculators, but their principal object was to obtain patents and 
charters from the government, and some of them even hoped to found new 
colonies. The fact that none of the colonial groups ever received a royal 
patent was not in accordance with their plans. 

About half the volume is devoted to the history of various land com- 
panies, and the other half is taken up with discussion of earlier examples of 
association and ‘with the legal and mechanical aspects’ of the question. The 
historical data are taken largely from secondary accounts, and not much is 
added to our knowledge of the land companies. Special attention is paid to 
questions of organization and machinery and very little, if any, to the 
political and social phases of land speculation. Such a book hardly forms a 
proper basis for the formulation of theories regarding land speculation or 
the frontier movement in general, yet the author does not hesitate to pass 
judgment on these matters. For instance, on page go he speaks of modern 
writers who have advanced the “controvertible thesis that speculation in 
land was the absorbing attraction of the frontier”, He does not explain how 
he happens to know that the thesis is controvertible, his opinion apparently 
standing on its own merits. Since, however, his book is devoted to the sub- 
ject of companies which were organized to speculate in land and since the 
area involved covered a large part of the ungranted acreage within our 
original national boundaries, his work would appear to controvert his own 
statement. 

For one who has relied so largely on secondary sources, the author’s dis- 
paragement of the opinion of other writers on the subject is interesting. He 
exhibits a special dislike for those “Beardian” historians who have found 
fault with the methods employed by some of the land companies. He is not 
alone in taking this attitude; but if bribery and the use of official position 
for the clandestine feathering of one’s own economic nest—and no one can 
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deny that many, though not all, of the land companies used such methods— 
is not to be condemned, where then should the line be drawn between 
honesty and dishonesty? The author cites with approval certain historians 
who have attempted to whitewash the Yazoo land speculation in order to 
exculpate James Wilson and maintains that political ambition was the motive 
behind the opposition in Georgia. Yet General James Jackson did not resign 
from the United States Senate and become a member of the Georgia legis- 
lature in order to promote his political fortunes; and Gideon Granger, the 
Postmaster General, did not advocate the cause of the speculators before 
Congress in order to serve his country. 

It is obvious throughout the book that the author has depended too 
largely upon secondary works and that his knowledge of the land companies 
is limited. i 

University of Virginia. Tuomas PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


The Ohio Company of Virginia and the Westward Movement, 1748-1792: 
A Chapter in the History of the Colonial Frontier, By Kenner P. 
Basey, University of California at Los Angeles. (Glendale: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1939. Pp. 374. $6.00.) 

Mr. Bartey undertakes to tell the story of the Ohio Company from its 
inception in 1747 to its last futile attempts to secure recognition for its 
claims from the new United States. He has analyzed the making of the 
grant, has worked out biographies of the company’s members, has told the 
story of its first explorations and trade, of its rivalries with Pennsylvania 
traders, and of Dinwiddie’s eager if fruitless efforts as its partisan to enlist 
a Virginia assembly dominated by tidewater burgesses in the Dominion’s 
boundary interests and Indian trade. He has told of the years 1753, 1754, 
and 1755, of the company’s necessary quiescence during the Seven Years’ 
War, of its disastrous attempts to cope with the new policy of restricting 
Western settlement, of Mercer’s amalgamation of its interests with those of 
Indiana and of Vandalia, and of its gradual demise. In general his materials 
are adequate, and his story if not always new is always well told. His bibli- 
ography is good, except that his accounts of manuscript collections and re- 
positories are sometimes a little misleading. 

To the present reviewer’s mind, Mr. Bailey has not solved the puzzle of 
how the Ohio Company acquired the ministerial influence in London to 
frustrate Gooch’s attempt to block it in 1747. He does not adduce sufficient 
evidence for his contention that alarm at French encroachments and deter- 
mination to defend and enlarge colonial trade and boundaries dictated the 
ministry’s benevolence. Before 1752 there was ministerial uneasiness at 
French encroachments in Nova Scotia, on the Kennebec, on Lake Cham- 
plain, at Niagara, and in the West Indies, but not on the Ohio. The source 
and motive of the force that pushed through the Ohio Company grant are 


" still a problem. 
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Fully recognizing every scholar’s right to his own generalizations, the 
present reviewer has to differ with some of Mr.*Bailey’s. The fur trade 
never was to France “what the gold of Mexico and Peru was to Spain” 
(p. 18), least of all the fur trade of the Ohio. The French diplomat who in 
1755 pronounced the whole trade of the Ohio not worth a thousand pistoles . 
(Aff. Etr. Corr. Pol. Angl. 438:147) was not far from the truth. In that 
region security and not economic interest dictated France’s aggression. Far 
- from being in a strong position there in 1748 (p. 19), France had a most pre- 
carious hold from 1746 to 1752; English traders, despite the supineness of 
their colonial governments, disastrously undermined her influence and 
prestige with half the Indians of the Northwest. “By the close of the King 
George’s War in 1748” (p.21) it may have appeated to the French that the 
Ohio Valley was the most vital part of the territory disputed between the two 
crowns; it certainly had not to the English. 

The publishers could have done a better job of checking and proof- 
reading for Mr. Bailey. “Céloron de Bienville” should not appear, even 
though “Blainville” is added in parentheses in the index. In the bibliography 
(p. 334) “Douned, Randolph C.” for “Downes, Randolph C.” is unpardon- 
able. 


University of Ilinois. THEODORE CALVIN PEASE. 


A History of the United States Marine Corps. By Crypt H. Mereatr, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, U. S, Marine Corp. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1939. Pp. xv, 584. $4.50.) 

Tuts is a readable and entertaining book on one of the branches of the 
armed forces of our country, which, since the first year of its existence, has 
seen more fighting in more places than either the army or the navy. In 
addition to furnishing the ships of the navy with marine guards and sharing 
in all the battles and operations in which the sea service took part, the 
marine corps can pride itself on having a heroic and picturesque chronicle of 
its own. One hundred and eighty times have the marines landed on foreign 
soil to protect American interests, quell incipient revolutions, and campaign 
against hostile armed forces, while in the intervals of peace their prompt and 
timely action in the Philippines, Hawaii, China, Nicaragua, and Haiti has 
more than once made it obvious that the statement “The Marines have 
landed and have the situation well in hand” is no mere catch phrase. 

The author, who is the officer in charge of the historical section of the 
marine corps at Headquarters in Washington, has had access to all the . 
official records, and he has used his sources in the most scholarly fashion. 
There was a real need for the book, for no complete record of the marine 
corps has appeared since the publication of Aldrich’s and Collum’s histories 
many years ago. One follows with growing interest the physical and ma- 
terial growth of the organization from its inception in colonial times through 
the various wars. The descriptions of the expedition against the Barbary 
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corsairs in North Africa and the operations during the Mexican War are 
extremely well done, tke narrative of the landings in China, Korea, and 
Japan are full of interesting details, while the records of the various inter- 
ventions in Haiti and Nicaragua present a valuable study in foreign policy. 
The concluding chapters deal with the participation of the marine corps in 
the World War, which the author considers by far its greatest experience. 
He has done full justice to this part of his subject and has presented a,clear, 
accurate, and entertaining account of the various battles in which the 
“soldiers of the sea” had no insignificant share. The book is well printed, 
the illustrations are well chosen, and there is a full index. Unfortunately 
the lack of space and time prevented the inclusion of a bibliography of ` 
original and printed sources. j 

Paris. . Roserr W. NEESER. 


The Biography of a River Town: Memphis, its Heroic Age. By Geraro M. 
Capers, yr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. 
Pp. x, 292. $3.50.) 

Holyoke, Massachusetts: A Case History of the Industrial Revolution in 
America. By Constance McLaucsiin Green, Smith College. [Yale His- 
torical Publications.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 
425. $4.00.) 

The Small Town in American Literature. By Ima Honaxer Herron. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1939. Pp. xvii, 477. $4.00.) 

Two of these volumes, Mr. Capers’s study of Memphis and Mrs. Green’s 
study of Holyoke, are- notable among the growing literature now seeking to 
exploit the rich resources of local history. Each in its way is excellent, the 
former relatively brief, based primarily on printed sources, and pretending 
“to be no more than a comprehensive outline of the history of Memphis be- 
fore 1900”, the latter much more detailed, based on extensive manuscript 
records of industries, churches, societies, and individuals, and filling out the 
picture of the Mid-Connecticut Valley in its industrial heyday already partly 
disclosed by earlier studies. ; 

Yet both of these volumes reveal the fact that adequate techniques have 
yet to be developed for interpreting local materials and integrating descrip- 
tive detail with generalized data, The characteristics of these evolving com- 
munities might have come out more clearly if the census and other general- 
ized materials had been used to provide a continuous picture of the changing 
‘pattern of local life into which the details of specific activity could be fitted. 
Both studies, especially The Biography of a River Town, tend, in personaliz- 
ing the.community, almost inevitably to identify it with its articulate, self- 
conscious, or conspicuous elements. One sometimes wonders who constitute 
the “community”. 

In his story of Memphis Mr. Capers has noted chiefly the external forces 
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impinging on the city as a whole: geographical factors, international struggle 
for control of the Mississippi, flatboating, steam navigation, plague—these 
are the dramatis personae of the narrative. Emphasis on these events of 
national scope and significance reflects his contention that “local history, 
without perspective and without some correlation between the local and the 
national scene, may be good antiquarianism—but historically it is almost 
worthless” (p. ix). Of the internal structure of the evolving community 
there are sporadic glimpses rather than a continuous picture. The chrono- 
logical arrangement, with what appears to be the dominant event or events 
of each period highlighted, gives a lively narrative and confirms the author’s 
assumption “that a scholarly work need not necessarily be a dull one” (p. ix). 

The subtitle of Mrs. Green’s study of Holyoke reveals its central emphasis. 
Much the strongest part of the book is that which deals with the industrial 
development’of the city through successive periods: “The Regime of the 
Cotton Lords”—the Boston promoters who sought by damming the Con- 
necticut to capitalize on industrial expansion.in various fields; “Local In- 
dustrial Development, 1859-1873”, after the collapse of absentee ownership 
and control; “The Paper City, 1873-1893”, when the combination of loca- 
tional advantages and the success of existing firms had made paper the out- 
standing industry; “The Rise of the Trusts, 1893-1903”, as Holyoke enter- 
prises became absorbed into various trusts after the strain of the depression 
following 1893; “Management and Labor, 1903-1922”. The latest stage, the 
shrinkage of New England’s textile industry and the closing of local plants 
in such old centers as Holyoke to consolidate with operations in other centers, 
is mentioned only on the last page of the book. 

The industrial history is more successfully told than that of the con- 
comitant aspects of community development. Much excellent material has 
been dug out of varied sources and is presented in the chapters on com- 
munity problems, labor, schools, religion, social life, and the growth of civic 
consciousness, But a dynamic picture of the evolving community, integral 
with the story of industrial development, fails to emerge. 

In contrast to the high degree of realism with which these two authors 
view specific towns, Miss Herron’s attempt to approach the “small town” in 
general through literary media shows both superficiality and confusion. In 
this study of the small town in American literature, the “small town” serves 
mainly as a thread upon which to string what is virtually a history of Amer- 
ican literature. The book which results is blurred, lacking focus, organiza- 
tion, and discrimination. In her conclusion the author notes: “some village 
patterns, richly embroidered with the bright threads of fancy, by no stretch- 
ing of one’s imagination could be mistaken as mirrors held up to nature... . 
On the other hand, some users of other community designs, thoroughly 
familiar with the life they sought to portray, have created pictures conform- 
ing more or less to actuality” (p. 429). Yet in her text she fails to distin- 
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guish those materials presented as fanciful from those presented as realistic 
pictures of small-town Mfe. The reader is never sure whether it is an actual 
village or a literary creation about which he is reading. One suspects that 
the author’s familiarity with the small town has been derived from literary 
sources to such an extent that she herself is unaware of this confusion. The 
subject of this book deserves a more realistic and discriminating treatment. 
The American University. Carouine F. Ware. 


The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Edited by Ametia W. WILLIAMs 
and Eucene C. Barker. Volume I, 1813-1836. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1938. Pp. xxi, 526. $3.25.) . 
Tue editors of this volume have essayed an important task—no less than 

the publication in six volumes of all the available writings of Sam Houston. 

This first offering of the proposed series covers his life from 1813 to the end 

of 1836. In its preparation Professor Barker assumes the role of promoter 

and consultant, while most of the detailed work falls to Miss Williams. This 
division of function assures the quality of the work. 

Nineteen pages suffice to cover Houston’s youthful activities in the Ten- 
nessee militia, in the regular army, and as Indian agent and budding poli- 
tician. The few papers of this early period reveal many of the fiery qualities 
which on occasion Houston did not hesitate to use in addressing his superiors 
—even the impeccable Calhoun. A hundred pages are devoted to Houston’s 
congressional career—chiefly to his speeches, which are of no particular sig- 
nificance. His few letters are largely devoted to the political fortunes of 
General Jackson, his early friend and patron. In turn, Jackson advances his 
protégé to the governorship of Tennessee, a post that aroused expectations of 
higher things. 

These hopes were destroyed by the unfortunate marital tangle which 
drove the volatile Houston into the Western wilderness. To this obscure but 
tantalizing episode the volume affords no new clues. For the next six years 
Houston’s activities alternate between the Indian frontier, where he is agent 
to his boyhood friends, the Cherokees, and other tribes, and Washington, 
where he tries to right the wrongs suffered by his Indian wards and engages 
with New York capitalists in some uncertain land deals. These speculations 
call for the publication of letters written by James Prentiss, the only ones 
aside from Houston’s that appear in the volume. During this period Hous- 
ton makes a visit to Texas in 1833, during which he reports conditions to 
Jackson and applies for a divorce in Nacogdoches. While one brief reference 
suggests a possible secret plan concerning Texas (p. 235), there is no evi- 
dence to show that Houston was then promoting any “conspiracy” against 
that Mexican province. 

Houston again appears in Texas, as a settler in 1835 (p. 292). He issues - 
his first military proclamation on August 29 of that year from Nacogdoches 
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(p. 298) but does not become commander-in-chief of all the Texas forces 
until March 4, 1836 (p. 361). The intervening pa%es and the one hundred 
and fifty that follow show very clearly the difficulties encountered by him 
and his associates in organizing a government and army for the revolting 
Texans and in carrying to success the campaign that ended in the battle of 
San Jacinto. The remainder of the volume is given to his messages and 
routine correspondence as president of Texas during the last months of 1836. 

There is no index—that evidently is reserved for the final volume. The 
footnotes, largely devoted to persons mentioned in the text, abundantly attest 
the value of the Dictionary of American Biography and the voluminous 
monographic output in Texas during the last forty years, not to mention 
older histories. A few typographical slips have been noted. Some of the 
present owners of Houston letters refused to permit their publication. It is to 
be hoped that this initial volume of an important noncommercial under- 
taking will change their attitude. The editors feel certain, however, that they 
will be able to present the greater part of Houston’s writings, and this 
abundantly justifies their scholarly offering. 

Northwestern University. Isaac J. Cox. 


The Rise of New York Port, 1815-1860. By ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION, 
with the collaboration of Jennie Barnes Pore. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xiv, 485. $3.75.) 

Durine 1815-1860, particularly in the decade following the second 
British War, the merchants of New York established their city as “an easy 
first among American ports”. This masterly volume clearly, dramatically, 
and authoritatively tells how it was done. New York had great natural ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages. Natural advantages alone, however, do 
not account for the port’s eventual pre-eminence. Nor was it predestined, 
except perhaps in a strictly Calvinistic sense, that New York should handle 
the trade of the Cotton South. Here lay the secret of New York’s success: “It 
drew to itself the three major trade routes—from Europe, from the southern 
ports, and from the West.” New Yorkers took the initiative in building upon 
their port’s fortuitous advantages. The auction law of 1817, the establish- 
ment in 1818 of the “first regular ocean liners”, steamboat transportation, the 
Erie Canal, opened in 1825 (the author carefully corrects exaggeration of its 
unquestionably great importance), the practice of New York flour-and-grain 
merchants of “advancing a considerable part of the purchase price”, low 
wharfage rates—all these were factors in New York’s supremacy. New York 
forced itself as carrier upon the passive South; Southern items made up 55 
per cent of its exports in 1822. Success begot success, New York’s position 
as an entrepôt drew to it even the domestic goods produced in the Boston 
area, and shrewd Yankees developed their adopted city at the expense of 
their native region. 
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Noteworthy among the eighteen chapters are those on the coasting trade, 
commerce with Latin® America, water-front officialdom, and “human 
freight”. The more familiar topics are equally well handled. 

The author has left in his text only what is essential, segregating the rest 
of his material in thirty-one varied appendixes which, interesting in them- 
selves, would have rendered the narrative a dumpling indigestible to all save 
strong-stomached specialists. The text is full of interesting information: 
“the ancient bed of the Hudson” is “a gorge deeper and wider than the 
Grand Canyon”; “Portland is 414 miles nearer Rio de Janeiro than is New 
Orleans”; the first crossing of the Atlantic entirely under steam was not 
until 1838; New Orleans from 18x9 to 1860 was second among American 
cities in the number of immigrants entered. An item particularly consoling 
to a person on a Cunard ship in wartime is that “for seventy-five years ... 
[the Cunard line] had not lost a single passenger”—an effect not entirely 
spoiled by the parenthetical “until a German submarine sank the Lusitania’. 
This volume—inevitable comparison—has something of the piquancy of the 
Morison maritime classic together with greater value, within its own limits, 
as a reference work. The more than fifty illustrations are well chosen, and 
the -bibliography is a model of arrangement and cross reference, making 
regrets for the absence of footnotes, omitted from an already ponderous 
volume, seem rather pedantic. The reviewer’s detection of only one error—- 
when Astor “peddled in the streets” he was not “an immigrant fresh from 
Waldorf”, having worked four or five years in London—sufficiently indicates 
his opinion of the accuracy of this work. . 

Vassar College. Kenneto Wiccins PORTER. 


Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress. By Arruur M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1939. Pp. 320. $2.50.) 

We are more and more accepting the opinion of Emerson, Carlyle, and 
others that “there is properly no history but only biography” ‘and that nothing 
cuts down more fast and far through the strata of past time than the diamond 
drill of one man’s life. The career of Orestes A. Brownson is an illustration. 
Born in Vermont, a Calvinist, in 1803 and dying in Detroit, a Catholic, 
seventy-three years later, this harsh and turbulent, uneducated, powerfully in- 
tellectual man reveals more vividly than a dozen formal books of history how 
it felt to be alive in. the America of his day. No man of his time touched the 
American reality 'at more points than he. Few Americans have ever seen 
the political, social, and religious problems of our country more clearly than 
he did or have set themselves to answer those problems with a deeper 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Schlesinger, son of the well-known Harvard his- 
torian, is writing American history in his brilliant and exciting life of this 
almost forgotten man. . 

Using the advantages of backward perspective, Mr. Schlesinger does not 
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find Brownson so bewildering as did Theodore Parker, who proposed to 
write a study of Brownson almost a hundred yea?s ago. Parker described 
Brownson as “a man of unbalanced mind, intellectual always, but spiritual 
never; heady, but not hearty; roving from Church to Church; now Trini- 
tarian, then unbeliever, then Universalist, Unitarian, Catholic—everything 
by turns but nothing long; seeking rest by turning perpetually over and be- 
coming at last a man having experience of many theologies but never re- 
ligion; not a Christian, but only a verbal index of Christianity—a common- 
place book of theology”. Mr. Schlesinger shows that the man’s life was a 
pilgrimage, with a definite beginning, middle, and end. The explanation of 
all his tergiversations, we are told, is to be found in his lifelong search for 
intellectual and spiritual certainty. This it was that led him through half a 
dozen sharply contrasting radicalisms to a final position not indeed of calm 
and rest but of almost savage conservatism. Clearheaded even to a fault, he 
was dragged onward by a fierce and headlong logic often at odds with com- 
mon sense. Hitherto Brownson has. seemed scarcely credible, to those at 
least who have sampled his virile close-knit prose only here and there and 
have found themselves unable to resolve his patent self-contradictions. Mr. 
Schlesinger shows how the man moved from point to point of his intellectual 
pilgrimage. He gives us back an authentic American in the place of what 
was becoming a phantom. 

This book is a model of the succinct biographical method by which 
facts are made to speak for themselves, It moves swiftly, with a lunge and 
drive that carry the reader onward almost irresistibly. The style of it is not 
unlike the style of Brownson’s writing itself, which Mr. Schlesinger char- 
acterizes as “vigorous, forthright and clear, lacking in subtlety and variety, 
gaining in cogency by its rude and unadorned strength”. 

Trinity College. _ ODELL SHEPARD. 


Gerrit Smith, Philanthropist and Reformer. By Raru Votney Hartow, 
Professor of American History, Syracuse University. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1939. Pp. vi, 501. $4.00.) 

Tuts is an exceedingly fine biography. Gerrit Smith was a wealthy land- 
holder, a businessman, and a Christian gentleman. His philanthropic spirit 
and his reforming zeal drew him irresistibly into nearly all of the benevolent 
enterprises of his time: temperance, abolition of slavery, peace, prison reform, 
emancipation of women, and education. He was intermittently but none- 
theless zealously a vegetarian, an antitobacconist, an advocate of home and 
foreign missions. He preached on occasion, dabbled at law, and served some 
time in Congress. Few men in American history have combined such a 
multitude of interests with such spirited individualism. This combination 
deprived him of primacy of leadership in any one of the many reform 
movements, made him appear to be irrational and unorthodox to his fellow 
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reformers on occasion, and frequently gave misdirection to his liberal 
benefactions. He was, &bove all, intensely human. 

The difficulties confronting the biographer are at once apparent. Pro- 
fessor Harlow met them skillfully by not attempting to write the history of 
the reform movements or to rewrite the history of the United States around 
the life of Gerrit Smith. The biography, therefore, is replete with human 
interest and free from any attempt at sweeping interpretation or apology. 
The reader will find in it an excellent account of Smith’s connection with 
the John Brown episode and subsequent repercussions, new evidence of a 
conviction among abolitionists that force would have to be employed ulti- 
mately to overthrow slavery, and valuable data on the transition from the 
“one idea” to a complete program for political action by the Liberty 
party men. 

The chapters dealing with the rise and decline of political abolitionism 
are the least satisfactory part of the book. Smith was one of the original 
Liberty party men. He remained with the Liberty party to its bitter end in 
1854. Faithfully portraying Smith’s connection with the party until its 
demise, the author then concludes: “Political Abolitionism was an experi- 
ment, serving its purpose perhaps in providing a medium through which 
the antislavery forces could work for a time, but ineffective in bringing 
about the freedom of the slaves” (p. 192). The error lies in an interchange 
of the terms “Liberty party” and “political abolitionism”. The two terms are 
not synonymous after the campaign of 1844. The great majority of the 
political abolitionists left the party at that time and labored diligently for ten 
` years to consolidate their ranks behind a complete platform for political 
action. They succeeded in 1854, the very year in which Gerrit Smith and a 
few die-hard Liberty party men held their final convention. 

The volume has no bibliography, and the reader is always in doubt as to 
the location of letters so abundantly cited in the footnotes. It is the one really 
serious criticism of an otherwise excellent piece of work. 

University of Michigan. Dwicur L. Dumonp. 


Exploring Southwestern Trails, 1846-1854. By Puirie St. George Cooke, 
Witiiam Henry Crase Wuirtne, Francois Xavier Ausry. Edited by 
‘Raru P. Bieser, Washington University; in collaboration with AvERAM 
B. Benner. [The Southwest Historical Series.] (Glendale: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1938. Pp. 383. $6.00.) 

Tue relative importance of the four journals included in this volume 
might be inferred from the order of their inclusion. After a detailed and | 
highly informative biographical introduction, the well-documented journal 
of Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. George Cooke (pp. 65-240) offers an il- 
luminating recital of the famous march of the Mormon Battalion from Santa 
Fé to San Diego, October 13, 1846-January 29, 1847. Cooke’s story has been 
told in a number of other versions, both officially and privately, but it is a 
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satisfaction to find his original account given its proper place in this docu- 
‘mentary series. Not only is the Cooke journal of historical importance; it has 
at times considerable literary merit. If Cooke was regarded by some of his 
ill-disciplined but good-natured Mormon volunteers as something of a mar- 
tinet, at least the difficulties which he overcame in the supplying and trans- 
portation of the first wagon train from Santa Fé to southern California re- 
veal him as a forceful and vigorous leader of men. That he understood some 
of the rudiments of diplomacy, also, is indicated by his appeals to both Mex- 
ican officials and Indian chiefs. 

Less detailed and rather inferior in style is the journal of Lieutenant 
William Henry Chase Whiting (pp. 243-350), whose small party of soldiers, 
civilians, and guides attempted the marking of a trail from San Antonio to 
Paso del Norte, February 21-May 24, 1849. The round trip between these 
points, however, was of some importance in the exploration of the Pecos 
valley and the Big Bend country of Texas, and Whiting’s account of Indian 
trails and habits, his relations with Chief Gémez and other Apaches, and 
his descriptions of Mexican border conditions are of no little significance to 
the historian. 

Two somewhat sketchy diaries of François Xavier Aubry complete the 
volume (pp. 353-83). The diarist was a typical Western borderman, who 
had, as he remarks, “no fancy” for the use of a pencil. In consequence his 
journals are bare chronicles of what might well be considered hair-raising 
adventures with Indians and of stirring hardships if one had more records 
of them. Their importance lies in Aubry’s recording of two journeys east- 
ward, from Tejón Pass to Albuquerque (July 10-September xo, 1853) and 
from San José to near the Zuñi pueblos (July 6-August 16, 1854), over routes 
approximating those of the present Santa Fé lines through northern Arizona 
and southern California, along the once much-discussed thirty-fifth parallel 
line. ; 

In format the quality of previous volumes is maintained, including the 
useful map at the close of the work. Only one misprint (p. 120) was noted. 
Lovers of frontier melodrama might ask for some further account of Whit- 
ing’s “celebrated Great Western” (p. 309); and more complete footnote 
identifications of some of the old Spanish fortifications along the Rio Grande 
which are mentioned might have added to the value of the editing. In 
general, however, the editorial work leaves little to be desired, and both edi- 
torial staff and publisher are to be congratulated upon this addition to an 
excellent series. 

Arizona State Teachers College. Rurus Kay Wyttys. 


A History of American Graphic Humor, 1865-1938. By WiLLIAM MURRELL. 
(New York: Published for the Whitney Museum of American Art by 
the Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 271. $6.50.) 

Tus pioneer work contains a collection of 242 pictures beautifully re- 
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produced. They present, for the most part, humorous or satiric comment on 
politics, social problemseand passing American fads and foibles. Some, aban- 
doning realism, create comical and wholly fanciful worlds. The volume con- 
tains a few drawings of tremendous emotional power, as fine examples of 
the cartoonist’s art as Western civilization has produced. The political car- 
toons, few in number after the first third of the book, contain many familiar 
items. Not many of the nonpolitical selections are widely known. One of 
the chief utilities of the book is to make easily available a large body of 
graphic material difficult for the historian to recover. This collection, when 
taken as a whole, comprises source material of considerable importance not 
only to the student who would trace the course of American humor but to 
the investigator of the shifting social scene after Appomattox. 

Mr. Murrell’s text is informative. In making available considerable bio- 
graphical information concerning relatively obscure artists he has rendered a 
service of value. But his biographies are in no sense formal, and none of them 
are complete. The text also contains useful but little organized material about 
such magazines as Puck and Life (in its prephotographic incarnation). Nor 
are less well-known journals omitted. The author traces briefly the rise of the 
newspaper cartoon and the evolution of the now ubiquitous comic strip. He 
narrates the raid, at the end of the nineteenth century, of the newspaper pub- 
lishers upon the staffs of the humorous magazines. He conclydes his volume 
with an account of the appearance of the animated cartoon and the creation 
of the immortal Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck. * 

Scattered through the volume is brief but pertinent artistic criticism. Mr. 
Murrell is at his best in dealing with the rise and decline of the art of 
Thomas Nast and of Charles Dana Gibson. Of the latter the author suggests 
that decadence had set in when he created the famous Gibson Girl of the 
1890’s. Not the least of the services of the book is the elucidation of refer- 
ences in the pictures to little-known persons or events. 

The work is practically without pattern save that provided by chronology. 
The pictures and text flow on, like a river, with no attempt at topical ar- 
rangement until the stream becomes a flood in the twentieth century, In this 
sense the book is an excellent reflection of the disorderly flux of life. It is 
not a great work. It propounds no theories either of humor or of art. But 
the student will find it useful, and the casual reader will discover it to be 
endlessly entertaining. i 

Yale University. Ratpw Henry GABRIEL. 


Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901, as revealed in the 
Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams. Edited by W. Strutt Hott, The 
Johns Hopkins University. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. 
Pp. 314, xiv. $2.50.) 

THREE testimonials obtained by Adams from Heidelberg professors for 
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enclosure with his application for a fellowship at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a letter in his behalf from J. H. Seeley te President Gilman, 25 
letters from Adams, and 156 letters to Adams make up this collection. The 
letters from Adams “constitute a fairly large proportion of those that have 
been found” (p. 9). Loyalty to the Johns Hopkins was severely tested by the 
failure of the trustees to meet the wishes of Adams and by overtures that 
came to him from other institutions. But, declining in 1891 an offer on the 
princely scale which W. R. Harper was establishing for the University of 
Chicago, Adams could write: “I have the best department of history and 
politics in the country. It is at once the largest and the strongest. It has a 
wide-spread colonial system and a very loyal body of graduate students” 
(p. 156). By “colonial system” Adams meant positions occupied in other 
institutions by men trained in his department. 

About fifty of the letters to Adams are from former students, most of 
them located in the “colonies”. They are letters which brought to Adams 
full accounts of the routine of teaching, requests for professional advice, and 
information about salaries, living conditions, intellectual and social advan- 
tages or disadvantages, and, in general, the reasons for feeling encouraged or 
discouraged about the cause which the “colonists”, with a good deal of mis- 
sionary zeal, were promoting. All this is of obvious value to anyone interested 
in the history of history teaching. i 

The other letters to Adams, apart from those that offer him positions, 
relate to such matters as arrangements for lectures, publishing enterprises, 
book reviews, and the American Historical Association. The editor was 
greatly surprised to find that Adams had not kept in touch with German 
scholars. “Among the thousands of letters preserved there are only a scant 
dozen from Germany.” The contact with English scholars was much more 
intimate and leads the editor to suspect that “the orthodox account of the 
dominant influence of German scholarship in America during this period 
may need revision” (p. 11). 

The correspondence as a whole is so professional as to invite from the 
writers no special comment on contemporary events. Only two of the letters 
offer specific evidence to the contrary. Edward Eggleston, writing to Adams 
in April, 1898, remarks: “Living right at the door of Congress in this tire- 
some time I don’t seem to care much for American citizenship; it is a brand 
that covers a discouraging lot of clap-trap” (p. 253). John Spencer Bas- 
sett, writing to Adams in November, 1898, describes race riots in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina (pp. 258-59). The professional interest which dominates 
the correspondence might have suggested some discussion of historical 
methodology. But the writers take the principles of the Adams seminar for 
granted, and the reader learns from the letters only that the seminar was a 
“laboratory”—a term of dubious applicability to historical study. 

The editor’s introduction is interesting and adequate. The reader, 
however, would like to know if it was the habit of Adams to answer all 
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letters, especially those from former students, and may wonder why no 
samples of replies to former students are included in the collection. 
Columbia University. Henry JOHNSON. 


Mahan: The Life and Work of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, U. S. N. 
By Caprain W. D. Puresron, U. S. N. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 380. $4.00.) 

CAPTAIN PrLeston has performed a workmanlike task in picturing the 
life of the studious and modest naval officer who attained sudden fame at the 
age of fifty years through the publication of The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1783, and whose books and essays thereafter became the 
bible of naval expansionists in all lands. For most purposes the book will 
supplant the biography by C. C. Taylor, published in 1920. The yield of new 
material from the Mahan family papers, which have been at the author’s dis- 
posal, is less than had béen hoped for by students of the period. Mahan was 
not an exuberant letter writer, as was his friend Theodore Roosevelt, and 
neither in his own letters nor in those received by him, so far as they are 
quoted in the biography, is there much new information on his personality, 
his ideas, or his relations with the public men of his time. Mahan’s philosophy 
was very fully expressed in his books and articles, and only rarely does a 
remark in a letter cast new light upon his attitude. 

Captain Puleston’s biography weaves together rather skillfully the story 
of Mahan’s life and an exposition of his ideas as they were exhibited in the 
publication, year by year, of his numerous books and articles. But while 
the exposition is adequate, there is too little critical appraisal either of 
Mahan’s ideas per se or of their influence upon the course of events. A 
more critical biographer would have called attention to the occasional con- 
tradictions and even absurdities in Mahan’s thought and would have recog- 
nized more fully that his philosophy, in its glorification of the struggle for 
world power and its emphasis upon force as the only reliable solvent of 
international rivalries, exerted a sinister influence. The nearest the author 
comes to such recognition is his admission, near the end of the book, that 
“some of ... [Mahan’s] convictions approached very closely to the doctrines 
of supermen and a superstate charged against prewar Germany”. 

It was to be hoped that a biography would reveal more than this does 
about the influences that affected Mahan’s thinking. Did his conversion 
from anti-imperialism in 1885 to expansionism in 189o result wholly, as he 
himself suggested, from his studies of the history of British sea power, or 
was it induced in part by the writings of other philosophical expansionists in 
those years? The author makes no attempt to relate Mahan’s ideas to the 
“climate of opinion” in which they took shape. 

While Mahan cannot justly be taxed with having started the race in 
naval armaments, since the inception of new naval programs in Great 
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Britain and the United States and the awakening of William II’s interest in 
the German navy antedated the publication of his fæst book on sea power, it 
is clear from the facts assembled by Captain Puleston that in all three coun- 
tries Mahan’s writing proved invaluable to the proponents of larger navies. 
The “incendiary” nature of the Mahan doctrines seems to be not quite real- 
ized by Captain Puleston, though he quotes a rather apprehensive remark of 
one of Mahan’s British admirers: “My only misgivings arise from the con- 
sciousness that all Europe have read, marked, learnt and are now inwardly 
digesting your doctrines.” Why, indeed, should the British have thanked 
Mahan, as they did effusively, for revealing their secret not only to them- 
selves but to a world full of ambitious rivals? In the United States Mahan’s 
close association with Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge and 
their full acceptance of his ideas prove beyond doubt his efficacious influence 
upon national policy. 

The book has only rare footnote references and a bibliography of 
Mahan’s writings only. 

The University of Buffalo. Juxrus W. Prarr. 


The Senate of the United States: Its History and Practice. By Grorce H. 

Haynes. Two volumes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. 

x, 567; 568-1118. $8.50.) 

For a century and more the Senate, besides being the most powerful 
second chamber in the world, has confounded the early prophets and, on the 
whole, overshadowed its partner at the Capitol. An extensive literature re- 
flects popular interest in its proceedings. Much has been written about certain 
of its functions—treaty-making, impeachment trials, patronage, filibusters, 
investigations—but hitherto no general treatise has been undertaken. It is, 
therefore, with a sense of gratitude to Professor Haynes that one welcomes 
the appearance of this comprehensive and scholarly work. 

Whoever reads two or three chapters and consults the footnotes will be 
impressed by the thorough workmanship. The citation of many documents 
points to years of patient research. The letters and memoirs of politicians, 
the transactions of Congress, Gilfry’s Precedents, magazine articles—the 
exploration of such materials must have made the author’s task, as he indi- 
cates in the preface, “forbidding in prospect and difficult in process”; for it 
is not simply the Senate of today that he pictures but the Senate developing 
through a century and a half. Even in two volumes Professor Haynes has 
not been able to give each topic exhaustive treatment. The “leads” are there, 
however. Numerous footnotes and bibliographies blaze the trail to more 
specialized. information. One must add, by way of mild criticism, that books 
are often cited without mention of date or edition or number of volumes 
and that, in the case of magazine articles, there is a lack of uniformity, now 
the date and now the volume being given but never both. 
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The mere enumeration of chapter headings would make fairly clear how 
large an area has been c@vered. The first chapter deals with the planning of 
the Senate in 1787, the second, with the precedents set by the first Congress. 
Thereafter Professor Haynes considers in turn eighteen topics, such as the 
election of senators, offices and organization, committees, rules, debate, 
finance, leadership and lobby, investigations, treaty-making, appointments 
and removals, impeachment trials, privileges, and prestige. One topic has 
been treated with disappointing brevity. Party organization in the Senate is 
not described with the fullness that it seems to deserve, nor—one must add— 
does the index refer to “floor leader”, “steering committee”, or even “party”. 
Generally, however, the richness of detail is remarkable. If one wishes to 
appraise the arguments of President Roosevelt and Senator Glass in their 
controversy over appointments or to discover the circumstances under which 
nominations to the Supreme Court and the Cabinet have been rejected, Pro- 
fessor Haynes furnishes the appropriate data. When did the “press gallery” 
originate? How much does the franking privilege cost the government? 
What is the average age of senators? How many of them are lawyers? 
What is that practice of pairing about which the rules are silent? The 
answer that one gets is often illuminated by historical comments or by 
allusion to other legislative bodies. Yet detail is not permitted to obscure the 
development of a theme or impair the perspective. 

Professor Haynes admits that “in the years since the ratification of the 
Seventeenth Amendment the prestige of the Senate has suffered serious 
decline” and that the prevailing lack af esteem (President Coolidge’s phrase) 
is “as unfortunate as it is indisputable”. What are the causes of this lack of 
esteem? According to the author’s diagnosis, they are, mainly but not en- 
tirely, connected with primaries and elections. Perhaps it would have been 
better to say that these are causes of the decline in the quality of personnel, 
which, in its turn, explains the loss of prestige. Unfortunately Professor 
Haynes makes no attempt to show from the daily proceedings to what 
depths the level of debate often descends. 

Pomona College. , Epwarp McCuesney SAIT. 


The American Defense of Neutral Rights, 1914-1917. By Attce M. Mor- 
rissEy, Assistant Professor of History, Elmira College. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 230. $2.50.) 

Tuts book presents an account of the betrayal of American neutrality by 
the Executive in 1914-1917. In the light of the works of: Grattan, Millis, 


-Tansill, and others the author’s thesis is not new; yet, although much of the 


material is fairly well known, the author has made a distinct contribution by 

avoiding quotations from documents, presenting her story in narrative form, 

and employing her limited space for penetrating interpretative comment. 
With commendable detachment she traces the very different attitudes of 
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the Wilson administration toward Great Britain and toward Germany 
through the various controversies that arose. She shows how the pro-Ally 
bias and interventionist propensities of Lansing, House, and Page distorted 
neutrality and influenced Wilson to assume jaundiced and indefensible posi- 
tions, meekly or disingenuously surrendering legal rights to the Allies yet 
making unprecedented demands on Germany for the protection of British 
ships, until the administration had worked itself into a dilemma from which 
there was no escape but war. While war was welcomed by Wilson’s ad- 
visers, Wilson himself was-surprised and grieved; unlike Bryan he had not 
realized how unneutral he was and what the natural consequence would be. 
In the diplomatic exchanges the interests of the United States were sub- 
merged in the alleged devotion to “higher” considerations; it was then that 
the era of rationalization and phrasemaking began its long career as a 
soporific on American thinking. 

The surrenders on contraband, unlawful detentions, compulsory calling 
at British ports, the search of mails, the arming of merchant ships, the black- 
lists, the prohibitions to trade, placed the “commerce of the United States... 
under the direction of Great Britain” (p. 25). But American goods and 
goods captured from American ships were resold by Great Britain to the 
neutrals contiguous to Germany, a trade practically prohibited by orders in 
council to American citizens (pp. 37, 90). The desire of many Americans, 
including some officials in the Department of State, to maintain some sem- 
blance of American dignity and legal rights persuaded Lansing to dispatch 
protests to Great Britain which made something of a paper record, but de- 
liberately little was done to secure compliance with our legitimate demands. 
After the administration had secretly, on February 22, 1916, committed it- 
self to the Allied cause, it practically lost all power, even had there been the 
desire, to insure respect for American rights. By contrast, the stiff and un- 
yielding attitude of the United States toward Germany and the refusal to 
admit any connection between the reciprocal reprisals of the belligerents, al- 
‘though this country was serving as a base of supplies for the Allies, made the 

- unneutrality striking. Miss Morrissey is effective in marshaling the economic 
influences which bore on American official positions, especially adducing the 
views of the Wall Street Journal and the Journal of Commerce, which come 
off very badly, and of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, which comes 
off rather well. The shifting loan policies in their relation to the politics of 
the administration are acutely analyzed. Bryan is praised for his insight. 
Even though he may not have read as many books on international law as 
Lansing, Bryan’s legal conceptions were clearer and his judgment sounder. 
He also had integrity, which is fundamental to neutrality. 

The “rights of humanity” invoked on behalf of persons who risked their 
lives on British ships made a strong emotional appeal for embroilment. But 
the “property” claims, whose vindication, it was argued, could be postponed 
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until after the war, still remain unpaid. The author states that by entering 
the war the United States further impaired the legitimate claims of neutrals 
and contaminated its elementary traditions (p. 199). She might have added 
that under the agreement of May 19, 1927, with Great Britain, by which 
Britain left one and one-half million dollars in the United States for distri- 
bution to injured American claimants, minor officials of the Department of 
State, without reproof from their superiors, are undertaking, not to write 
opinions in support of historic American and legal positions but, on the con- 
trary, to defend British war measures against which the United States pro- 
tested at least in 1915 and 1916 and are thus completing the American 
debacle. Miss Morrissey’s conclusion is amply sustained by the evidence: 
“American policy toward the Allies was, therefore, harmful to the United 
States in many ways. It failed to earn respect from either of the belligerents; 
it procured no concessions from the Allies; it embittered the Germans; and 
it will hamper the United States in the future” (p. 204). The 1914-1917 
record exemplifies the truth of President Roosevelt’s remarks at Chautauqua 
on August 14, 1936: “The effective maintenance of American neutrality de- 
pends today, as in the past, on the wisdom and determination of whoever at 
the moment occupy the offices of President and Secretary of State.” 
Yale University School of Law. Epwin Borcuarp. 


My Memoir. By Evrru Botiinc Wison. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merri!l Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. 386. $3.50.) 

Ir is a pity that the ghost writer who assisted Mrs. Wilson in the prepa- 
ration of this volume was apparently more concerned with sales than with 
producing a book of permanent historical value. Properly coached, it is more 
than likely that she could have cast important light upon many questions 
that still remain obscure. It is true that My Memoir does contain some in- 
timate pictures of the men in public life during the eventful years from 
1916 to 1921, but they reveal little that is new. It has long been known that 
certain objections were raised against the President’s marriage to Mrs. Galt. 
The details of the intrigue to postpone the wedding are now presented in 
authentic detail, and they do not reflect credit upon either Colonel House 
or Secretary McAdoo. 

Perhaps it was the knowledge of this intrigue that soured the sunny 
nature of the second Mrs. Wilson. At any rate, her narrative is at times 
filled with spleen. Her account of the activities of Colonel House is far from 
flattering. In the private ear of Mrs. Wilson the omniscient colonel recited 
a long litany of objections against certain railway legislation advocated by 
the President. When confronted by the President he immediately abandoned 
his opposition and rallied to the support of proposals he had just condemned. 
At Paris Colonel House pretended to be in sympathy with the liberal views 
of President Wilson, but he was perfectly willing, when given an oppor- 
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tunity, to accept compromises that he knew were directly counter to the 
President’s wishes. And not content with the betrayal of the program he 
had been pledged to support, the faithless colonel inspired certain news- 
paper attacks upon the stand taken by the President. 

It was not long before Mrs. Wilson discovered that Secretary Lansing 
was a “small man” who permitted his personal vanity to obscure his vision 
of international realities. Balfour and Clemenceau were not averse to the 
practice of diplomatic arts that President Wilson regarded with contempt, 
and even Queen Marie of Rumania endeavored to win extra concessions for 
her country by exerting the full force of her charming personality upon our 
supposedly pliant President. 

In her catalogue of discomforts in France and England Mrs. Wilson 
sharply inveighs against the railway service, which was “terrible”, and she 
still shudders when she thinks of the arctic atmosphere in the rooms of 
Buckingham Palace. She suffered from a pitiless barrage of words from 
Margot Asquith and was glad that Lady Sandhurst redressed this lack of 
balance by being “unaffected and sweet”. The royal family in England was 
safely conventional. 

Mr. Tumulty does not appear in a favorable light. Mrs. Wilson tells how 
Woodrow Wilson rebuked Tumulty for his eager support of a plan to bring 
before the voters in the presidential election of 1920 some evidence that 
Warren Harding had Negro blood in his veins. In 1922 Mr. Tumulty’s 
anxiety to secure Woodrow Wilson’s endorsement of James M. Cox as a 
presidential candidate led him to adopt a course that was suspiciously 
oblique. i 

The best chapters ia My Memoir are those which deal with the Presi- 
dent’s long trip in the autumn of 1919 in his endeavor to secure popular 
support of his program for American participation in a League of Nations. 
The breakdown at Wichita, Kansas, and the physical collapse that descended 
upon the President after his return. to the White House are described with 
a poignancy of feeling that enlists‘the reader’s instant sympathy. There is a 
deeply affecting quality of tenderness that runs throughout the last chapters 
of My Memoir which helps to neutralize the acid accents of the earlier 
portions of the volume. Whatever one may think of her sharp criticisms of 
the personalities of the World War period, it will be obvious to every 
American that Mrs. Wilson has told in her own frank way one of the great 
love stories of history. 

Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


A Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Calvin Coolidge. By Witu1aM ALLEN 
Wuire. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 460. $3.50.) 
Tue lives of his contemporaries, as written by William Allen White, are 

valuable autobiographical works. They bring him release, and by release 
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he interprets himself. Their subjects are convenient pegs upon which to 
hang chapters of observation, experience, and comment, as the author draws 
upon one of the richest journalistic recollections of our day. They are hardly 
history, for their conclusions are rarely the consequence of deliberate investi- 
gation. They are hardly biography, for the hero is not allowed by the author 
to tell his own story. Mr. White has a habit of substituting his own mind 
for the mind of his hero in absence of evidence as to the latter. There can be 
little permanent biographical value in a work in which it is not suggested 
that Coolidge left an archive or in one in which so often as here there are 
sentences bolstered with locutions such as “Coolidge must have felt”. When 
the author declares that the Vice President, “quick of eye and delicate of 
nostril . . . certainly sensed these iniquities [of the Harding administration] 
as soon as the insiders”, he is perhaps paying a tribute to his own nose for 

. news, but he fails, through evidence, to establish in Coolidge the quickness | 
with which he invests him. 

This is the second time that Coolidge has provided a peg for Mr. White. 
On the first occasion—1925—the author had not yet completed the pattern 
in his own mind; he lacked the hindsight engendered by a panic. He has 
now made up his mind for the moment: in the twenties the United States 
was revealing the way in which democracy must work—democracy is the 
only form of government fit to have—the institutions of democracy are and 
were so defective as to have made a scandal out of the period. There are 
inconsistences in this analysis, blandly ignored. Coolidge is shown as abso- 
lutely honest yet the knowing tool of crooks, intelligent to the point of pene- 
tration yet blind to the obvious, a “Cinderella” who repeatedly went to the 
ball in rags “and quit each phase dancing with the prince”. There is more 
flavor than content in the phrases which adorn the book. Coolidge as a 
“tomcat sphinx” is worth a prize whether the metaphor is sound or frivo- 
lous; “stewing serenely in his own obscurity” is more pointed than precise 
for a politician whose simple notion was that his busines was to do his 
job. Too often the variety of Yankee dialect to which Coolidge was born is 
treated as though its enunciation affected the ideas expressed in it; “cack- 
ling” and “quack” are so frequently used to suggest the sound of his speech 
that one suspects a deliberate attempt to belittle by use of the irrelevant. 
And yet, on his last page, Mr. White writes of these utterances as “polished 
like New England granite” and reflecting “the American heart” and has 
Coolidge leading his people “not as a weakling, not as a demagogue, but 
cherishing the noblest purpose he knew, following the democratic vision of 
his age”. 

Whatever its defects as either history or biography, this work has real 
values which appear when Mr. White draws on his personal store of Wash- 
ington experiences to point up the Coolidge decade. His journalistic friends 
have lent him data to refresh his memory. His political friends have written 
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and told him things, sometimes off the record. And, he has made use of an 
assistant to work through the Taft papers in the Library of Congréss, ex- 
tracting thence samples of comment which reveal how pungent a biography 
of Taft may someday be written. 

University of California. Freperic L. Paxson. 


The Reciprocal Trade Policy of the United States: A Study in Trade 
Philosophy. By Henry J. Tasca. (Philadelphia: University of Peang 
vania Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 371. $3.50.) 

Dr. Tasca in this book gives a compact but adequate account of the 
historical background, the legislative history, and the, administrative record 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934, by which the Roosevelt administration, 
under the able and energetic leadership of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
has been endeavoring not only to reverse the historical trend of the United 
States toward ever more intense protectionism but also to check the recent 
trend of the world at large toward even more effective barriers to foreign 
trade than ordinary tariffs: exchange controls, barter agreements, import 
quotas, etc. Dr. Tasca also handles acceptably, though somewhat prosaically, 
the case against governmental trade barriers and governmental regimenta- 
tion of foreign trade. His analysis of the American agreements concluded by 
the time the book was written and the documentation, statistical tables, 
and bibliography which he provides are all competently executed and highly 
serviceable. Students of commercial poliċy have found the book exceedingly 
useful. . 

Tasca obviously regards as a high achievement in statesmanship the 
trade agreements program as framed, launched, and administered by Secre- 
tary Hull and his aides, and he deals with its most questioned aspect, its 
emphasis upon adherence to the unconditional most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple, as its most valuable feature. I share this view to the full, and I regret 
only that the author has not brought out as sharply as was possible the extent 
of the courage and the tenacity which Secretary Hull and his aides have 
been called upon to display in order to keep the program alive and moving 
in the face of the opposition to it within the administration, on the Hill, 
from special interests, industrial and agrarian, and from the prominent 
amateur economists who have been endeavoring with some success to con- 
vert the American people to belief in thẹ virtues of autarchy. But Tasca 
fails, I believe, to deal sufficiently critically with one important phase of 
Secretary Hulls bargaining technique. It is open to question whether the 
policy of promiscuous extension of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in form, accompanied by substantial departures from it in substance 
through the use of tariff specialization and other tricky devices, has been as 
effective either in keeping the unconditional most-favored-nation principle 
alive or in facilitating successful bargaining for the removal of trade barriers 
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as would have been the alternative policy: unqualified execution of uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation obligations but restriction of most-favored-nation 
pledges to countries whose treatment of American trade, either prior to or as 
the result of trade negotiations, meets reasonable criteria. 

The University of Chicago. Jacos VINER. 


Ground under our Feet: An Autobiography. By Ricuarn T. Ery. (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xi, 330. $3.00.) 

Tue author of these memoirs is the oldest surviving member of that 
little group of young pioneers who began the systematic study,and teaching 
of economics in America in the eighties of the last century. More than any 
other (more even than Taussig at Harvard or Seligman at Columbia), Dr. 
Ely has interested himself in a wide range of problems, has touched the 
greatest variety if not the greatest number of economic situations and men 
of political prominence, and has exerted a continental influence on popular 
thought and policy in economic matters. This autobiography therefore is 
more than a personal narrative—though it is essentially that; it is a dis- 
cursive historical document, a significant record of the contacts, personal 
observation, and ripened convictions of a man of broad philosophic and 
economic training, of tireless energy, and of quiet enthusiasm, during the 
sixty momentous years in America since 1880, when he returned from his 
European studies. This octogenarian looks back over his career with a cer- 
tain toleration, modesty, and confession of youthful error but nevertheless 
with undimmed pride and satisfaction. He has few misgivings as to the 
present economic and political trends that are in considerable measure, no 
doubt, the result of his advocacy of increased governmental activity. Even he 
feels at times, however, that the “ground under our feet” is perhaps quaking 
a bit. 

To economic students the most interesting passages will be those describ- 
ing his studies in Germany with Conrad, Knies, and others and later the 
formation of the American Economic Association, in which Dr. Ely was the 
moving spirit. Historical students will find value in the thumbnail sketches 
or snapshots, candid, frank, and appreciating, of notable public men and 
educators whom Dr. Ely met or who were his teachers, his colleagues, or his 
students: Woodrow Wilson, Daniel Gilman, A. D. White, Coolidge, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, La Follette, Senator Vilas, and others. Dr. Ely’s views on 
economics have a peculiar significance to historians because of his leadership 
in the advocacy of the historical method and of the historical spirit in 
economic studies in America. His mature comments upon educational 
policies, excessive specialization, forced retirement, mass education, and 
methods of teaching are worthy of a thoughtful hearing by all concerned 
with education. 

Dr. Ely is still preaching the much needed evangel that the primary con- 
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cern of economists should be human life and human welfare rather than 

counting-room profits. He has given us here a noteworthy record of a rich 

and useful career, a life of thought and of action devoted to the public good. 
Princeton University. - FRANK ALBERT FETTER. 


The North American Assault on the Canadian Forest: A History of the 
Lumber Trade between Canada and the United States. By A. R. M. 
Lower. With Studies of the Forest Industries of British Columbia, by 
W. A. Carrotuers, and of the Forest Industries in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, by S. A. Saunpers. [The Relations of Canada and the United 
States, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (New Haven: .Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. xxvii, 377. $3.75.) 

Tus is a scholarly and interesting history of the long, varied, and 
economically important trade in lumber and associated forest products be- 
tween Canada and the United States. It is particularly significant in these 
times and is of special current interest because the United States, which for 
many years has been the leader in lumber production among all the nations 
and for a considerable time was the most important lumber exporting nation 
in the world, has given way to Canada as the leading lumber exporting 
nation. 

The author of the main portion of the book, including 223 pages, has 
made a distinct contribution to the knowledge of this forest resource and 
utilization development in North America. Two other authors have con- 
tributed: W. A. Carrothers with 108 pages on the forest industries of British 
Columbia and S. A. Saunders with 33 pages on the forest industries of the 
Maritime Provinces. These three parts are the first and only comprehensive 
treatise on the history and development of the lumber trade, together with 
the associated pulp and paper and other forest industries. 

A good deal of American capital has been invested in Canadian in- 
dustries, and the markets for the products of a considerable share of many 
of these industries have been in the United States as well as abroad. This 
economic interrelationship between the two countries has been of no little 
value in bringing the two nations together on a common ground of friend- 
ship and understanding. , 

It is apparent that a great amount of time, energy, and effort has been 
devoted to delving accurately into various sources of information in order to 
produce an account that is historically accurate as well as readable and inter- 
esting. The tables convey a great deal of interesting information and will 
no doubt be valuable for reference purposes in the future. The authors are 
to be congratulated upon this complete and accurate work, which should 
prove to be of great value as a reliable source of information to many thou- 
sands of persons engaged or interested in these important forest industries. 
The bibliographies alone indicate the range and depth of the authors’ re- 
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search. One of the most interesting tables is that showing the increasing im- 
portance of shingle products in the Pacific Northwest. The map facing page 
184 is of special interest, as it illustrates the movement of lumber from the 
Georgian Bay and Ottawa River sections into the Buffalo, Tonawanda, and 
other markets of this country. Other graphs show very clearly and inter- 
estingly the many significant developments in the lumber and pulp industries 
both in connection with their development in Canada and their relationship 
to this country. This volume is to be heartily commended for its. scholarly 
approach to the most important industry in eastern Canada and one that is 
vital in the Pacific Northwest. It should contribute materially to a happy 
and more complete understanding between the Canadian and American 
peoples. 
New York State College of Forestry. Ne tson C. Brown. 


Canada and the Law of Nations: A Selection of Cases in International Law, 
affecting Canada or Canadians, decided by Canadian Courts, by Certain 
of the Higher Courts in the United States and Great Britain, and by 
International Tribunals. Edited by Norman MacKenzie and Lionsi, H. 
Laine. Foreword by The Right Honorable Sir Robert Borden. Introduc- 
tion by James Brown Scott. [The Relations of Canada 'and the United 
States, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. xxvii, 567. $4.00.) 

Sır Robert Borden, in his foreword to this volume, remarks that Canada 
began to emerge from the wardship of the Colonial Office more than a 
hundred years ago and that her advance toward “true nationhood”, although 
at first rather slowly and painfully made, continued until she “at last gained 
her present recognized position in the Society of Nations”. To this consum- 
mation he might have added that the United States by various acts materially 
contributed. In saying this I particularly have in mind disputes concerning 
fisheries and boundaries; the termination, on notice by the United States, 
of the Marcy-Elgin reciprocity treaty of 1854; and the coincidental threats 
of reprisals on account of certain border incidents during our Civil War. 
There can be no doubt that these things gave an impulse to the formation of 
the federation known as the Dominion of Canada, through which Canada’s 
present condition of nationhood has been achieved. It was, I think, Joseph 
Chamberlain’s visit to Canada at the end of 1887, while he was engaged in 
negotiating at Washington, in association with a Canadian statesman popu- 
larly known as the Conservative war-horse of Nova Scotia, Sir Charles 
Tupper, a treaty relating to the fisheries, that opened his eyes to the im- 
portance and the power of the overseas dominions and made him a con- 
vinced and ardent imperialist. I say this as one who was, as a participant in 
the negotiations, in constant touch with him at the time. 

Having carefully examined the volume under review, I desire to say 
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that it bears the marks of minute and comprehensive study combined with 
a correct appreciation of legal principles and that ft constitutes an appre- 
ciable contribution to the literature of international law. As the editors 
point out in their preface, there came before the courts in Canada, long 
before she acquired her present political status, cases requiring the applica- 
tion of principles of what was earlier known as the law of nations, or the 
law of nature and of nations; but, because the cases were widely scattered 
and were often recorded in volumes of narrow circulation, they were prac- 
tically unknown either to practitioners or to legal historians. 

At the outset the editors give two judicial deliverances relating to what 
they call the position of the Dominion of Canada as “an international entity”; 
but it will be found on examination that much of what was judicially said 
on that subject was rhetorically rather than legally pertinent to the question 
actually determined. The Dominion parliament having incorporated in 
appropriate statutes the provisions of certain conventions adopted by the 
International Labor Organization of the League of Nations in relation to 
minimum wages, hours of work, and a weekly rest, the validity of the 
legislation was judicially attacked by the provinces on the ground that it 
infringed their reserved power under the British North America Act to deal 
with rights of property and civil rights. On this question the supreme court 
of Canada divided equally; but the chief justice delivered an opinion in 
which the status of Canada as a national and international entity was elab- 
orately asserted. In this predicament the question was carried before the 
judicial committee of the privy council in England, which, without ques- 
tioning the competence of Canada to legislate in performance of treaty 
obligations, recognized the distribution of powers between the Dominion 
and the provinces. “While the ship of State”, said the judgment of the privy 
council, “now sails on larger ventures and into foreign waters, she still 
retains the watertight compartments which are an essential part of her 
original structure.” Hence, in the exercise of the totality of legislative powers, 
Dominion and provincial together, there must, said the judgment, be co- 
operation but not usurpation; and their lordships accordingly held that all 
the acts in question were outside the powers of the parliament of Canada, 
because each of them infringed rights constitutionally reserved to the prov- 
inces. ` 

The volume under review embraces decisions relating to jurisdiction 
over territory, including bays and territorial waters; to citizenship, naturali- 
zation, domicile, and the rights and disabilities of aliens; to extradition; to 
treaties, their making and interpretation; and to private international law, 
otherwise known as the conflict of laws. Finally, there are more than à 
hundred pages devoted to war and its effects, including the disabilities and 
capacities of resident alien enemies, the treatment of enemy property, trad- 
ing with the enemy, the effect of war on treaties, and neutral rights and 
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duties. As upwards of ninety, or more than a half, of the cases given in the 
volume antedate both the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Pact, the editors evidently do not accept the rhetorical claim that 
pre-existing international law has been superseded or rendered obsolete by 
those two instruments and that there are henceforth to be no more neutrals. 
New York City. Jonn Bassetr Moore. 


History of Prairie Settlement. By Arruur S. Morton, University of Sas- 
katchewan. “Dominion Lands” Policy. By Cuzsrer Martin, University 
of Toronto. [Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, edited by W. A. Mack- 
intosh and W. L. G. Joerg.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. 
Pp. xviii, 571. $¢.00.) 

Tais volume is notable in a dual sense: it is in itself convincing evidence 
of the growing interest in aspects of Canadian history other than the political 
and constitutional, ‘and it is one of the most significant contributions yet 
made to the story of the development of the Canadian prairie. 

In his part of the book Professor Morton has produced the Canadian 
counterpart of Walter P. Webb’s The Great Plains. Just as Webb has por- 
trayed the painful process of adjustment which the treeless and semiarid 
high plains required of a people accustomed to a wooded, humid environ- 
ment, so Mr. Morton has set forth in detail the adaptations which were 
necessary for the successful settlement of the prairie regions of Western 
Canada. While he traces briefly the history of the area through the era of 
the fur trade and the period of transition which came to an end in 1870, the 
author naturally concentrates his attention mainly ón the years following 
that date. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Morton’s thesis is that until near the close of the 
century the strenuous efforts to promote the settlement of the prairie 
country failed to produce commensurate results because the short growing 
season, the uncertain rainfall, and the high transportation costs all combined 
to render farming so precarious. For successful settlement certain funda- 
mental adjustments were imperative. Early maturing varieties of wheat had 
to be developed, the technique of dry farming had to be perfected, and a 
favorable ratio had to be established between the cost of transporting prairie 
products and the price which the farmer received for his wheat. By the late 
nineties rapid progress with respect to these adjustments, combined with the 
general world recovery from the depression of the previous decade, ushered 
in an era of rapid settlement on the prairie which continued without inter- 
ruption to 1914. Within the framework of this interpretation the author 
traces in detail the stream of settlement until it expanded into a flood tide 
shortly after the turn of the century. Especially important is the careful 
manner in which he has located and identified foreign colonies which 
served as nuclei of the larger ethnic communities which have been so sig- 
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nificant in the development of the social structure of the prairie provinces. _ 

Professor Martin’s portion of the volume is a Miscussion of the land 
system under which the settlement process took place. Thanks to him, we 
now have for the first time an adequate and rounded treatment of the land 
policy of the Dominion government. Unlike his colleague, who largely 
ignores American experience in prairie and plains settlement, Professor 
Martin writes with an eye to those developments in the neighboring republic 
which are relevant to the Canadian story. But, while emphasizing the great 
importance of American influence on Canadian policy, the author makes it 
clear that the land system of the Dominion was no mere replica of that in 
the United States. Having the advantage of hindsight with respect to Amer- 
ican practice, the Canadians were able to avoid some of the mistakes of 


„their Yankee cousins. 


Although the homestead is the most conspicuous feature of Canadian, as 
of American, land policy, Mr. Martin regards it as a mistaken policy. In a 
land where dry farming, with summer following, was necessary, the 160- 
acre homestead was too small for a successful farm. Happily, much of the 
grief and disaster which would have attended the rigid adherence to the 
homestead unit was obviated by the existence of millions of acres of railway 
lands which were interspersed among the sections open to homestead entry. 
By purchase of a quarter section of railway land the homesteader was able 
to obtain the half-section farm required for the successful application of dry- 
farming methods. This fact, alone, would in large measure justify the policy 
of land subsidies in aid of railways. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Martin has marred an otherwise 
admirable study by a faulty scheme of organization which results in ex- 
tensive repetition. Although in the main he has done his work with great 
thoroughness, there appears on page 363 a statement with respect to Texas 
lands which is inaccurate and misleading. 

Both studies contain maps which are helpful, while Professor Martin’s 
has statistical tables which are important contributions in themselves. This 
volume will be acclaimed by all students of the history of the Canadian West. 

Brown University. i James B. Hepces. 


The Voyage of Pedro Álvares Cabral to Brazil and India, from contemporary 
Documents and Narratives. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
Wiiuram Brooks GREENLEE. (London: Bernard Quaritch, printed for 
the Hakluyt Society. 1938. Pp. lxix, 228. £1 5s.) 

In view of the attention hitherto given by the Hakluyt Society to Portu- 
guese voyages of discovery, a volume devoted exclusively to the Cabral ex- 
pedition has been long overdue. Mr. Greenlee’s work adequately repairs the 
omission. In addition to translations of the well-known official documents, 
the letters of Caminha and Master John, and the anonymous Portuguese nar- 
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_ rative the compilation includes the obscurer writings of the Venetian diarists 
and sundry letters sent* home by Italians resident in Portugal as well as a 
retranslation of the Cape Verde letter of Amerigo Vespucci, until recently 
believed apocryphal. There are no excerpts from the earliest historians (Bar- 
ros, Castanhéda, Corréa, etc.) since their accounts were not contemporary. 

The translator provides the historical background and an evaluation of 
the sources in a sixty-page introduction. Students in the past have been 
generally concerned with Cabral’s Brazilian landfall because of the long 
controversy regarding priority of discovery and the objectives of the expedi- 
tion. Mr. Greenlee, while dealing with this phase, calls attention to the 
neglected African and Asiatic results of the voyage. Madagascar was dis- 
covered, though the fact is almost forgotten today, and the way was prepared 
for European dominance in the Indian Ocean. . 

Although the attention paid to these important points is merited, most 
readers will be chiefly interested in the fresh analysis that is presented of the 
Brazilian discovery. Mr. Greenlee concludes that Cabral arrived at Porto 
Seguro by accident. He rejects the older theories of storm and loss of direc- 
tion, holding rather that the fleet adopted a more westerly course than 
Gama’s for the simple purpose of reaching the Cape of Good Hope with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. He regards Cabral as probably the first 
European to visit Brazil, rejecting Spanish arguments in favor of Ojeda, 
Pinzon, and Lepe, as well as Portuguese claims in behalf of Duarte Pacheco 

, Pereira, Magnaghi’s more recent contention for Vespucci, in company with 
Ojeda, is not mentioned. 

Such controversies, intensified by sparse evidence, seem destined never to 
be settled definitively. Mr. Greenlee’s contribution, though important, will 
probably not end this one and especially will not be pleasing to Portuguese 
historians noted for their devotion to national glory. But while opinions may 
differ regarding the major conclusion, few will question the value of this 
work and the need for it. 

A useful feature is the pocket containing a reproduction of the Henricus 
Martellus World Map, the South Atlantic portion of the Cantino, and a 
modern tracing of Cabral’s' route to India and return. 

Fresno State College. Cuartes E. Nowe . 


Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy of Peru, 1569-1581. By ARTHUR FRANKLIN 
ZIMMERMAN, Colorado State College of Education. (Caldwell: Caxton 
Printers. 1938. Pp. 307. $4.00.) 

Tue Spanish colonial administration in Peru and in the broader sense in 
South America may be said to have been the work of Francisco de Toledo.. 
An essay on his busy and long career is a high adventure in imaginative 
scholarship and calis for an insight into every phase of organized human 
endeavor. There was nothing in the life of Peru that escaped his energetic 
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meddling. He modeled the forms of government, set rules for Indian labor, — 
quarreled with the church and attempted to discipline it, made laws for 
mining, regulated taxes, fixed the rules of trade, and reformed prisons. His 
activities, wanderings, inquiries, and innumerable laws bespeak a spirit that 
knew no rest and that left nothing untouched. Peru, when he finally left it 
to return to Spain, was cast in a new mold, which hardened and persisted in 
its main outline to the end of Spanish rule in America. In fact, one could in 
many a detail discover evidence of his administrative rules in the Peru of 
the nineteenth century. 

The volume under review is an attempt to delineate and in a lesser degree 
to evaluate the work of Toledo. It has been faithfully done and certainly 
represents'a great amount of painstaking effort on the part of the author. As 
a contribution to the history of thé period, however, it will be valued for its 
details rather than for its synthesis, for its facts rather than for its insight or 
interpretation. The difficulty is in the method as well as in the project. It is 
by every measure too ambitious a task for a doctor’s dissertation, for which 
it was originally prepared. It would have been better to take any one of 
Toledo’s activities and work it out against the problem which it aimed to 
solve. As it is, a great deal of space is given to the solutions of problems—de- 
tailed, tiresome, and repetitious summations of laws in all their minutiae— 
with the problems against which the laws were written largely left hanging 
in the air. This result is in part an outcome of the method. The author chose 
to follow Toledo’s life chronologically from beginning to end, treating little 
unimportant things as seriously as important ones. It would have been better 
. to take the various legislative and administrative activities of Toledo and 
treat them in chronological order in separate chapters. As it is, the impression 
given is one of confusion and repetition. The author’s apparent desire to 
“whitewash” Toledo for the judicial murder of Tupac Amaru is regrettable. 
Foreign scholars are under no obligation to flatter the achievements of the 
Spanish colonial system. The contemporary Spanish historians are doing 
that very well—indeed too well. 

Columbia University. FRANK TANNENBAUM. 


Historia de la nación argentina desde los origenes hasta la organización 
„definitiva en 1862. Por Ricarpvo Levens, director general. [Junta de his- 
toria y numismatica americana.] Volume III, Colonización y organiza- 
ción de Hispano América; Adelantados y gobernadores del Rio de la 
Plata. Por RAFAEL ALTAMIRA et al. Volume IV, El momento histórico del 
Virreinato del Rio de la Plata. Primera sección por Emitio RAVIGNANI 
et al. Segunda sección por Juan Canter eż al. (Buenos Aires: Imprenta 
de la Universidad. 1937; 1938. Pp. viii, 663; xiv, 749, 552.) 

Tue third and the fourth volumes of this co-operative work reach the 
same high standard of excellence attained in the first two volumes. Volume 
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HI is composed of two parts: the first is concerned with the colonization 
and the political organfzation of southern South America, while the second 
describes the role played by Spanish adelantados and governors in that part 
of the Spanish Indies. Several well-known Latin-American historians have 
made scholarly contributions to this volume. Among the best-known of 
these writers to North American students of Latin-American history are 
perhaps the following: Ricardo Levene, Enrique de Gandía, Roberto Levil- 
lier, and José Torre Rebello. In the opening chapter of this volume the 
eminent Spanish historian, Rafael Altamira, furnishes a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Spanish civilization in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
giving considerable attention to the economic decadence of Spain and to the 
changes introduced into the administration of the state under the Bourbons. 
The interesting process of transplanting Castilian institutions to the New 
World is also treated in some detail. In another scholarly chapter the legis- 
lation concerning the Spanish colonies in America is competently handled 
by Levene, who is an authority on the Laws of the Indies. The Brazilian 
historian, Pedro Calmén, sketches the significant background of many 
Spanish activities in the New World by an account of the history of Brazil 
which extends to 1808. 

In the second part of this volume Gandía describes in detail the founding 
of the city of Buenos Aires and also discusses the activities of pirates on the 
coast of southern South America. Levillier aptly sketches the conquest and 
administrative organization of the extensive region known in colonial days 
as Tucumán. A chapter by Rebello is devoted to biographical sketches of 
more than thirty governors who exercised authority in the provinces of the 
Río de La Plata. The founding of the cities of Sacramento and Montevideo 
‘in the debatable land between La Plata and Brazil is narrated in ample 
detail. Furlong Cardiff gives a sympathetic and illuminating account of the 
establishment and management by the Jesuits of missions among the 
Guarani Indians. 

The fourth volume of this monumental history is composed of two 
sections, each of which is in reality a book in itself. Among the outstanding 
contributors to this volume are the following: Emilio Ravignani, Juan 
Canter, Juan P. Echagiie, Juan Beverina, and Rémulo Zabala. This portion 
of the Historia de la nación argentina contains a comprehensive survey of 
conditions in the viceroyalty of La Plata on the eve of the great revolution 
which separated that viceroyalty from Spain. Commerce, industry, social 
classes, manners and customs, religious festivals, iconography, numismatics, 
folklore, and linguistics are here considered. The second book of this volume 
is devoted to such cultural topics as the printing press, colonial periodicals, 
literature and art, elementary and higher education, military annals, and 
religious history. Special attention is paid to instruction in philosophy, 
medicine, and law. The English invasions are described at length. 
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Indeed the History of the Argentine Nation is rather a series of mono- 
graphic essays than a synthetic history. The volumes under review make 
important and substantial contributions to numerous phases of South 
American history during the momentous decades which preceded the sepa- 
ration of the Indies from Spain. These volumes are illustrated by special 
maps and also by facsimiles of coins, medals, broadsides, newspapers, 
periodicals, plans, and unpublished documents. Alluring vistas are thus 
opened for later investigators. May other nations in Latin America soon 
follow the splendid example which has been set by the most progressive of 
our southern neighbors. 

University of Ilinois. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 
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The Manila Galleon. By Wiut1am Lyre Scuurz. (New York, Dutton, 1939, pp. 
453, $6.00.) The endeavor of Spain to make the Pacific Ocean a Spanish lake 
was centered in the control of trade between the Orient and America. For two. 
and one half centuries this trade was carried on in the Manila galleons. Mutiny, 
capture, or loss at sea without a trace was the fate of many of them. The re- 
mainder accomplished their voyages amidst the difficulties afforded by nature 
and mankind. Dr. Schurz traces the history of this Spanish epic of the Pacific. . 
The account is based on sources in the General Archive of the Indies and on 
accounts by travelers and participants. Many quotations are incorporated in the 
text but without specific citations. The volume is divided into four parts. The 
first considers the kinds of goods and their accumulation in Manila and the rela- 
tions of the Spaniards to the Asiatic nations. The second describes the galleons 
and their equipment, the methods of trade, the system of permits, the organiza- 
tion for the voyage, and the routes. The third explains Spain’s desire for and 
interest in maintaining the Pacific monopoly and gives an account of the 
English and Dutch attacks. The last is a brief description of the market for the 
goods from Manila and the attitude of the merchants in the mother country 
toward the Pacific trade. The extended bibliography indicates the legajos in the 
Archive of the Indies and gives a selected list of published works. A map to 
illustrate the routes would have been a valuable addition. The volume is not, as 
the publishers state, “with the exception of Barrows’ short text book”, “the only 
historic work on the Spanish period in the Philippines to be written during the 
American occupation”. Nevertheless, Dr. Schurz is to be congratulated on pre- 
senting such an interesting and important contribution. Roscor R. Hitt. 


Some Makers of English Law: The Tagore Lectures, 1937-38. By Sir WirLiam 
HorpswortH. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 
xi, 308, $3.75.) This volume contains the. lectures delivered by the distinguished 
historian of English law as Tagore Professor in the University of Calcutta in 
December, 1937, and January, 1938. They are based, as one would expect, upon 
the author’s previous writings and should be useful as an introduction to the 
study of English legal history. 


Anciens plans de Genève, xv®-xvitt? siècles. By Érienne CLouzort. [Société d’his- 
toire et d'archéologie de Genève.] (Geneva, A. Jullien; Georg & Co., 1938, 
pp. 150.) 

The Modern World. By Avice Ferry TYLER, Assistant Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. [The Civilization of the Western World.] (New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939, pp. x, 930, $3.75.) 


H Iehoxdévvyoos xatà tiv devtégev Tovgxoxgatiav, 1715-1821. [Peloponnesus 
under the second Turkish rule, 1715-1821.] By MıīcmaeL B. SAKELLARIOS. 
(Athens, “Byzantinisch- neugriechischen Jahrbiicher”, 1939, pp. 304, 25 cm.) 
This work represents an important contribution to the historiography of modern 
Greece both because of the subject selected and the mode of treatment. The fact 
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that the modern period has been selected by Mr. Sakellarios as his special field 
for study is worthy of note since most of the Gree historians have tended to 
concentrate their attention on the most brilliant periods of Greek history—an- 
tiquity and Byzantium. Thus modern Greek history has been left largely in the 
hands of untrained enthusiasts, who have in many cases collected valuable data 
but have usually been unable to make proper use of it. The treatment of the 
subject is also significant, for the author has not satisfied himself with a mere 
chronicling of the most important events, as is so often the case in Greece with 
regional histories. Instead he has furnished, in Part I of the book, a detailed and 
original analysis of such phases of Turkish rule as the landholding system, the 
mode of taxation, and the nature of the administration. Part H contains a 
historical survey of Peloponnesus under the Ottomans and is noteworthy insofar 
as it supplements and on minor points corrects the work of Mr. Kontoyiannis 
and other historians. Use has not been made of the consular reports available in 
the Western European capitals, but this deficiency is partly compensated for by 
the unusually large number of published accounts of contemporary consuls and 
travelers. It is unlikely, therefore, that the account of Mr. Sakellarios would 
have been much different if the archive material had been consulted. In con- 
clusion one cannot help expressing the hope that similar studies will be made 
of Macedonia, Crete, Epirus, and other regions. Only then will it be possible to 
write the history of Greece under Turkish rule. L. S. Sravrianos. 


The Church and the Nineteenth Century. By Raymon Corrican. [Science and 
Culture Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1938, pp. xviii, 326, 
$3.50.) According to Father Joseph Husslein, the general editor of the series in 
which this volume appears, the author’s task in treating so vast a subject was 
greatly simplified by the fact that Italy, France, Germany, and the British Isles 
constitute the principal scene of the drama of the church during the nineteenth 
century, and Father Corrigan focuses the greater part of his attention on these 
countries. The successive phases of papal policy, the numerous doctrinal con- 
troversies, the manifold activities of the Catholic hierarchy, and the frequent 
skirmishes between the defenders and the critics of the church are brought 
within the purview of this panoramic survey. The inclusion of so many topics 
leaves little room for detailed discussion, and indeed the author’s treatment of 
not a few of them is exceedingly general and brief. Moreover, the author fails to 
make use of a ‘great many important sources and secondary works. In his 
introductory remarks he says: “In maintaining her stand against the rising pre- 
tensions of the Nationalist State the Church .. . displays her marvelous stability.. 
Her will to live and the soundness of her constitution are conspicuously patent: 
in her réaction to the poisoned ‘modern mind’... . Thus through the course of: 
the nineteenth century we behold her as she steadily recovers her strength, re- 
organizes her forces, combats false systems, boldly champions religion, morality, 
and truth.” This point of view underlies the entire treatment. Issues and per- 
sonalities, processes and motives, are appraised in accordance with it. The book 
is well written and makes interesting reading. S. WittraM HALPERIN. 


A Century of Social Thought: A Series of Lectures delivered at Duke University 
during the Academic Year 1938-1939 as a Part of the Centennial Celebration of 
that Institution. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1939, pp. vi, 172, $2.00.) In 
this book the lectures on “Education” by C. H. Judd, “Science and Belief” by 
J. C. Merriam, and “Government Planning” by Robert Moses are concerned 
more with, proposals for reform than with what has been accomplished. Those 
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on “Religion” by H. S. Coffin, “Socio-Cultural Trends” by P. A. Sorokin, 
“Economics” by H. G. Moulton, and “Juristic Thinking” by Roscoe Pound are 
more illuminating from a historical point of view, and the present reader found 
the last two particularly worthy in that respect. Donarp O. WAGNER. 


Histoire du mouvement ouvrier. By Evouarp Dorrtans. Volume II, 1871-1936. 
(Paris, Colin, 1939, pp. 402, 45 fr.) The second volume of this work is, like the 
first (Am. Hist. Rev., XLUI, 389), written with ability and charm and is full of 
enthusiasm and idealism. We find, as in the first volume, sympathetic and well- 
drawn portraits of labor leaders and vivid descriptions of strikes and decisive 
events such as the revolutions in Russia. Dr. Dolléans has read widely in the 
government archives of France, contemporary newspapers and reviews, proceed- 
ings of labor congresses, and diaries and letters of labor leaders. As a result, his 
book is of value in describing personalities and in portraying emotions. The 
reader gets a vivid impression of Lenin and his methods of work and of his 
personal magnetism. Cur heartstrings are torn by the emotions of the labor 
leaders who see the World War coming and then live through it. We under- 
stand the confusion and uncertainty of our own time. But is this history? Pro- 
fessor Dolléans speaks much of idealism and culture, yet he seems unable to rise 
above partisanship and national prejudice. He does not give facts impartially 
but selects them skillfully to develop a thesis. He calls his book a history of the 
labor movement, but it is primarily a history of revolutionary syndicalism in 
France. All who favor this movement are heroes; all who oppose it, from what- 
ever motives, are villains. There are excellent descriptions of the different revo- 
lutions in Russia, a couple of brief sketches of the labor movement in England, 
and a very brief account of the Knights of Labor in the United States bur 
practically nothing on the labor movements in Germany or Italy. Because of its 
partisanship and prejudices, its lack of synthesis and of philosophical judgments, 
the second volume of Frofessor Dolléans’s book will be of slight value ta Ameri- 
can historians or economists. ARTHUR L, DUNHAM. 


Egypt and the Formation of the Anglo-French Entente of 1904. By Josep J. 
Matuews. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939, pp. X, 141, 
$1.50.) This admirable monograph is a product of Professor Lingelbach’s sem- 
‘inar at the University of Pennsylvania and lives up to the.high tradition estab- 
lished by members of that group. It is based largely on documentary material 
most of which has seen the light of day in the postwar period as well as on 
contemporary newspapers which have not been adequately exploited in the past, 
and consequently it renders earlier studies obsolete. It is the author’s contention 
that the Moroccan problem has been overemphasized in studying the formation 
of the Entente Cordial and that the Egyptian question was in reality the para- 
mount factor. Certain it is that British statesmen at all times regarded a regulari- 
zation of the United Kingdom’s position in the Nile basin as the most important 
part of the proposed compact and that they deemed the settlement of 1904 a 
huge success because i- attained that objective. The author breaks new ground 
in demonstrating that French statesmen had come to realize by 1900 that 
France could never regain her position in Egypt and that they deliberately 
turned to Morocco 2s compensation. An agreement therefore proved surprisingly 
easy. Of particular interest is the chapter covering the public reception of the 
Entente. LoweLL Josep Racatz. 


La question de l Adriatique, 1914-1918: Recueil de documents. By Paut-Henrt 
Micuet, bibliothécaire à la Bibliothèque de Documentation contemporaine, 


. 
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docteur és lettres. [Publications de la Société de Phistoire de la Guerre.] (Paris, 
Costes, 1938, pp. Ixxxiv, 296, 60 fr.) ° 


La question d'Orient, 1918-1937: La paix de la Méditerranée. By Eoovarp Driavtr. 
(Paris, Alcan, 1938, pp. xvi, 538, 50 fr.) 


The Turkey of Atatürk: Social Process in the Turkish Reformation. By Donatp 
Everett Wessrer. (Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1939, pp. xvi, 337, $2.50.) In recent years numerous books on Kamil 
Atatiirk and modern Turkey have appeared, but many of them are so impres- 
sionistic that anyone familiar with the new state hesitates to rely upon them very 
extensively. Professor Webster, however, has drawn an unemotional picture of 
contemporary development in Turkey, and his book, based on official and private 
statistics, government publications, and personal observations, presents a truer 
view of life in Turkey than existed before. After a brief survey of the origin, 
growth, and decay of the Ottoman Empire, the reform movements of the nine- 
teenth century, and the period of the Young Turks the reader is plunged into 
the aftermath of the World War and the formation of the nationalist republic, 
the more interesting and valuable part of the study. The author explains the six 
main points of Kamilist ideology and sheds more light on some concepts, such 
as “populism” and “étatism”, than most Turks, themselves, can do. One should 

read the last chapters of the book, which present factual material on the advance 

of civilization and the increase of production in Turkey, before passing judg- 
ment on the accomplishments of the Kamålist regime. Sometimes, however, the 
reader is left uncertain whether Professor Webster is stating actual fact or re- 
peating official governmental propaganda, and sometimes the author allows his 
enthusiasm to color the picture, but no one who has visited -the ‘interior of 

Turkey “before and after” can fail to be impressed favorably. Suppleménted 

with charts, maps, photographs, and appendixes containing the Constitution of 

the Republic and the Program of the Party, the book unquestionably gives the 
fullest and the best account of postwar Turkey. Sypney N. FIsHER. 


International Law Situations, with Solutions and Notes, 1937. [Naval War Col- 
lege.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1939, pp. viii, 193, 25 cents.) 
The problems dealt with in the present volume of this well-known series are 
naval protection during periods of strained relations and war and the relation- 
ship of the right of jurisdiction over polar areas to certain neutral and belligerent 
acts, 


Political Handbook of the World: Parliaments, Parties, and Press as of January 1, 
1939. Edited by Water H. Mattory. (New York, Harper and Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1939, pp. 207, $2.50.) 


World Federation. By Oscar Newranc. With a French translation by Pierre Gault. 
(New York, Barnes and Noble, 1939, pp. xi, 117, xii, 121, $1.50.) 


International Studies in Modern Education. By S. H. Bartey, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. [The Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
e York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 309, $5.00.) This describes 
the present state of instruction and research in international relations in several 
European countries and the United States. 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. By MICHAEL OAKE- 
sHotr. With a Foreword by Ernest Barker. (Cambridge, University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxiii, 224, $3.50.) “The object of this book is to pro- 
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vide the relevant material for beginning a study of the social and political doc- 
trines of contemporarf Europe. These doctrines I have taken to be five in 
number—Representative Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, Fascism and 
National Socialism; and in each case I have attempted to collect the best avail- 
able statements—sometimes official, always authoritative—of the more important 
elements which compose the doctrine.” 


DicanOntTae in the Modern World. Edited by Guy Stanton Forp. Second edition. 
- (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 362, trade edition 
$3.50, text edition $2.75.) 

Revolutions and Dictatorships: Essays in Contemporary History. By Hans Konn. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xii, 437, $3.50.) Of books on 
modern dictatorship in general the reader can find no better guides than these 
two. The first is a new and enlarged edition of a work first issued in 1935 (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XLII, 338). The usefulness of this excellent book, the joint produc- 
tion of more than a dozen distinguished scholars, has been much increased by 
the revision, which brings it up to date, and by the chronology, which has been 
placed at the end of the book, giving the chief events of each dictatorship from 
1917 to April, 1939. Several interesting chapters have also been added, and the 
whole political, economical, and social implications of dictatorship have been 
more acutely brought out as time has added fresh evidence. Professor Kohn, 
who contributes one of the chapters to President Ford’s volume, develops his 
opinions on a larger scale in his own book. His chief concern is the cause and 
true character of modern dictatorship, especially of the nationalist-totalitarian or 
fascist brand. He dissents altogether from the communist thesis that fascism is a 
mere last stand of capitalism, pointing out that it has a truly revolutionary and 
demagogic origin, that extensive capitalistic support came to Mussolini and 
Hitler only after their movements were already near to success, and that the 
goal of fascism is not security but unlimited expansion and conquest at any risk. 
He dissents also from the isolationist thesis that the present European crisis is 
merely a collision between German imperialism and Anglo-French imperialism, 
a struggle, in his own effective phrase, between “a young buccaneer and a re- . 
tired and now well-behaved pirate” (p. 414). He believes, and very cogently 
argues, that totalitarian despotism is really a new religion, a fanatical and per- 
secuting church whose God is the State, and that its force can be met only by 
countervailing force in a world which has become too small to live half enslaved 
and half free. Preston SLosson. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth Series, Volume XXI. (Lon- 
don, the Society, 1939, pp. vii, 255.) This volume contains Professor F. M, 
Stenton’s presidential address, “The Historical Bearing of Place-Name Studies: 
England in the Sixth Century”, and in addition the following papers: “The 
Development of English Medieval Scholarship between 1660 and 1730” by David 
C. Douglas, “The Idea of a Mercantile State” by A. V. Judges, “English and 
Cech Influences on the Husite Movement” by R. R. Betts, “The Last Years of 
the Court of Star Chamber, 1630-41” by Henry E. I. Phillips, “Fox’s Martyrs: 
The General Election of 1784” by Mrs. Eric George. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Volume XIV (New Series, Vol. I). (London, 
The British School at Rome, Macmillan, 1938, pp. x, 168, plates x1x.) This new 
series returns to a small format and broadens the scope of the Papers. Historical, 
archaeological, and artistic subjects are represented in the six articles in the 
present volume. The sculpture of a Romanesque church of the Monastery of 
Santa Maria della Strada in southern Italy is the subject of a very interesting 
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study by Evelyn Jamison. Twelve photographs and a collection of Latin docu- 
ments relating to the history of the monastery are valuable accompaniments of 
the text. K, M. T. Atkinson has published with photographs an account of the 
contents of the graves from Selinus, belonging to the early Greek period in 
Sicily, which are preserved in the Museum of Palermo. The topographical prob- 
lem of the position of Pons Sublicius and its relation to the Island of the Tiber 
are presented by Margaret E. Hirst. That Gaius Gracchus was first to recruit 
members of the extortion courts exclusively from the equites is reaffirmed by 
J. P. V. D. Balsdon. Ronald Syme has evaluated Caesar’s part in making the 
senate representative of Italy as a whole. In the concluding article of this series 
F. H. Wilson pictures the fate of Ostia in the economic decline of the third 
century. The volume is admirably indexed. Geneva DRINKWATER, 
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BENEDETTO Croce. I] concetto della filosofia come storicismo assoluto. Critica, July. 

Id. L’ombra del mistero. Ibid., Sept. 

Juran Aronson. The Continuity of Error [rehabilitating Froude]. Social Stud., Oct. 

J. M. ScamMELL, Librarians and Archives. Library Quar., Oct. 

STANLEY ParGELLis, CaroLine F. Ware. The New C. E. E. B. Examinations in History. 
Social Educ., Oct. 

Max A. SHEPARD. Law and Obedience. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

Howarp Hannay. The Principles of Political Liberty. Ethics, Oct. 

Davin G. ManDELBAUM, The Jewish Way of Life in Cochin. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 

Jonn M. Lennart. The Origin of the Invention of Printing: Its Background. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. : 

Louis Haureceur. Histoire de lart, du xve siècle à nos jours [bibliographical article]. 
Rev, Hist., Bull. Crit., AprJune. 

Gusravo Cornero Ramos. Die Azorischen Inseln und die Erschliebung der Neuen Welt. 
Ibero-Am,. Arch., July. 

A. Curtis Wireus. Who discovered America? World Affairs, Sept. 

SaMuEL Exior Morison. Texts and Translations of the Journal of Columbus’s First 
Voyage. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. Studies in Russian Americana, I [a discussion of the earliest 
Russian account of the discovery of America]. Bull. New York Public Library, July. 

Grorce B. Arsaucu. Gossner Missionaries in America. Church Hist., VIII, no. 3. 

F. G. Ror. Buffalo as a Possible Influence in the Development of Prairie Lands. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

Manius BarsEau. How Totem Poles Originated. Queen’s Quar., Autumn. 

Aart A. VAN SCHELVEN, Der Generalstab des politischen Calvinismus in Zentraleuropa zu 
Beginn des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVI, nos. 1-2. 

HELGE ALMQUIST. Königin Christina und die österreichische Protestantenfrage um die 
Zeit des westfälischen Friedens. Ibid. 

J. F. Rees. Historical Revision: Mercantilism. History, Sept. 

Ericu WITTENBERG. Rousseau och Karl Marx: Ett försök till jämförande karakteristik av 
deras kultur- och samhällslära. Ord och Bild, 1939, no. 9. 

Henri Troncuon. Encore Goethe en France. Rev. German., XXX, no. 3. 

Cart Lupwic Loxxez. Malouet and the St. Domingue Mulatto Question in 1793. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Oct. 

Emm. Lupwic. Bolivar y Napoleon. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Apr.; Rev. Indias, Aug. 

ALFRED ToLEDANO WELLBORN. The Relations between New Orleans and Latin America, 
1810-1824. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Gusrav Rotorr. Frankreich, Preussen und der Kirchenstaat im J. 1866: Eine Episode aus 
dem Kampf zwischen Bismarck und Napoleon. Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. 
Gesch., LI, no. 1. 

Bruno WitHELM FRANKE. Handelsneid und Grosse Politik in den englisch-deutschen 
Beziehungen 1871-1914. Zeitsch. f. Pol., XXIX, no. 7. 
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Jürcen von Henn. Deutsche Kulturarbeit und lettischer Nationalismus im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Jomsburg, II, no. 4. 

Gerrow Tanquary Rosinson. Mechanical Invention and the Totalitarian State. Ethics, Oct. 

E. Wixson Lyon. Dictatorship and Democracy in the 19th Century. Am. Scholar, Autumn. 

ALFRED Vacrs. Hopes and Fears of an American-German War, 1870-1915, I. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Dec. 

Prerre Duzots. Le traité anglo-allemand du 30 août 1898 relatif aux colonées portugaises. 
Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., July. 

JosepH Waxpo Extison. The Partition of Samoa: A Study in Imperialism and Diplomacy. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Cuaries NeLson Spinks, The Background of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Ibid. 

Marcer P. Hornim. Italy and the Sudan. Contemporary Rev., Sept. 

René AvBrecur-Carnigé. The Present Significance of the Treaty of London of 1915. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Herserr Wissmann. Der Wortbruch von Versailles. Berl. Monatsh., July. 

F. Dousex. Die zahlmässige Verbreitung des Deutschtums in Mittelpolen. Jomsbur, g, IL 
no. 3. 

PETER SCHEIBERT. Der weisszussische politische Gedanke bis 1919. Ibid. 

Heinrich Harmyanz. Das germanische Erbe in den Hauslandschaften Nordosteuropas. 
Ibid. 

Hermann Harris Aar. Die gegenwärtige Lage der nordischen Staaten als europäische 
Frage. Ibid. 

ZoLTÁN Szende, Count Michael Károlyi at Belgrade. Hung. Quar., V, no. 3. 

Evcenio Darkó. La situazione culturale della minoranza ungherese in Rumenia. Europa 
Orient., XIX, nos. 3-4. 

Joser Buxáček. La cultura izaliana in Cecoslovachia. Ibid., nos, 1-2. 

J. Rosenporrsxy. La cultura italiana in Cecoslovachia nel 1935. Ibid. 

Epuarp Sieger, Kleinstaatliche Gesinnung und übernationales Denken. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XIX, no. 2. 

H. Marcom Macponaro. Marx, Engels, and the South Slavic Problem. Univ. Toronto 
Quar., VIII, no. 4. 

Kurt Wirk. The International Sugar Régime. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

CuarLEs R. WurrrLesey. Five Years of the Export-Import Bank, Am. Ec. Rev., Sept. 

Grayson Kirk. Philippins-American Relations: Recent Trends, Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

JosepH Haroutunian. Modern Protestantism: Neither Modern nor Protestant. Am. 
Scholar, Autumn. 

Rozert A. Lyon, M.D, The Development of International Health Organizations. An. 
Medical Hist., Nov. 

EucENE CarpINAL TissERANT, Pius XI as Librarian. Library Quar., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


Grorce Parker Winsuip. A Document concerning the First Anglo-American Press. 
Library, June. 

M. Mavxin. K istorii russko-amerikanskikh otnoshenil vo vremya grazhdanskot voiny v 
SSHA [Russian-American relations during the Civil War in the U. S.]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 


1939, no. 3. 


ANCIENT HISTORY? 
T. R. S. Broughton 


A Short History of the Ancient World. By Cuartes Epwarp Smita and PauL 
Grapy Moorueap, Louisiana State University. [The Century Historical Series.] 
(New York, Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. xvii, 653, $3.75.) 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 


responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
. 
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Hellenic History. By Georce Wiis Borsrorp. Revised and rewritten by CHARLES 
ALEXANDER Rosinson, Jr. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xiv, 398, $4.50.) 


Interpretation der agramer Mumienbinde. By Kart Oxzscua. [Klio.] (Leipzig, 
Dieterich, 1939, pp. viii, 217, 13 M.) Out of all that has been written concerning 
the interpretation of the fragmentary Etruscan document known as the Agram 
mummy wrapping perhaps one tenth has lasting value, and out of what sur- 
vives from the decimated ranks perhaps one tenth will prove finally right. 
Olzscha’s monograph belongs to the survivors. Historians, unless they are also 
Etruscologists, will not be interested in the minute linguistic argument which 
Olzscha has marshaled in support of his interpretation, but they will want to 
know that it is impressive in its learning, carefulness, detail, range, and results, 
as well as in its freshness—that is where it is novel, which, praise be, it does not 
even attempt to be everywhere. Olzscha, wise man that he is, is content to leave 
some things unknown and content too to leave Torp’s solid results undisturbed. 
It is in his favor that his own discoveries make use of those, at least the real 
ones, of his predecessors. In brief, then, he has succeeded in confirming the view 
that the Agram book is essentially ritualistic in character and in showing that it 
falls into a number of rubrics, each of which contains most or all of the neces- 
sary elements (invocation, oblation, and the rest) of known prayers as used by 
the peoples of ancient Italy. Better still, his theories of the grammatical structure 
of Etruscan, notably the passive character of its verbal forms (accompanied by 
ergative and objective forms in the noun), lead to the interesting if not unex- 
pected conclusion (p. 105) that we must still turn to Asia Minor and the Near 
East in the hope of finding a language (Urartaish or Chaldish, according to 
Olzscha) “nicht nur zeitlich, sondern auch geographisch dem Etruskischen 
näher als alle anderen Sprachen gleichen Struktur”. J. WHaTMouGH. 


History of Ancient Civilization. By Avert A. Trever, Lawrence College. Volume 
Il, The Roman World. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1939, pp. xvi, 817, $4.00.) 


Augustan Art: An Exhibition commemorating the Bimillennium of the Birth of 
Augustus. (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1939, pp. xv, 26, Fig. 64, 
50 cents.) 


La vie quotidienne & Rome à l'apogée de l'empire. By Jérôme Carcopino. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1939, pp. 348, 25 fr.) The author presents first the physical aspect of 
the city of Rome: the magnificence of its forums and public buildings, its area 
and the size of its population, the layout and furnishings of the houses, the 
hustle and bustle of the streets. Next he gives an account of its social complexion: 
its cosmopolitanism, its class flexibility, the standards of living, and the effects of 
concentration of wealth. The family is discussed: marriage, the weakening of the 
father’s authority, the emancipation of woman, divorce and its effects. Then 
comes a survey of the cultural life: the school, methods of instruction, the decay 
of the old religion, and the coming of new cults. All this forms the stage upon 
which the daily life of the Romans is enacted. After a description of the calendar 
a day is presented as gentlefolk might have lived it—their rising, toilette, break- 
fast, interviews with their clients, and the merchants and craftsmen they saw as 
they went out to the law courts or on political business or to a lecture, Lastly 
there is a description of amusements—the races, the theater, the amphitheater, 
gaming, the baths, and dinner. This volume is part of a popular series by dif- 
ferent writers on the daily life of civilized peoples at a distinctive stage of their 
history. Those acquainted with Carcopino will find again in this book the erudi- 
tion, originality, and flashes of brilliance which they are accustomed to expect 


of him. Vincent M. ScraMuzza. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 


Haroun Praxe. An Ancient Trackway on the English Downs. Geograph. Rev., July. 

G. Ernesr Wricnt. Iron: The Date of its Introduction into Common Use in Palestine. 
Am. Jour. Arch., July. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD. Persia and the Greek Frontier Problem. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Ricumonp Lattimore. Herodotus and the Names of the Egyptian Gods. Ibid. 

Hans Herter. Theseus der Athener. Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIII, no. 3. 

F. DornserFF. Homer und das Papier. Hermes, LXXIV, no. 2. 

L. R. Suero. Aristomenes the Messenian. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoc., LXIX. 

MILTON GiıFfLeER. The Intrcduction of the Independent Conciliar Year. Am. Jour. Philol, 
Oct. 

Srertinc Dow. Aristotle, the Kleroteria, and the Courts. Harvard Stud. Class. Philol., L, 

L. R. Lind. Economic Man in Ancient Athens. Class, Jour., Oct. 

MILTON GIFFLER. The Caler-dar of Cos. Am, jour. Arch., July. 

ARNOLD SCHOBER. Zur Geschichte pergamenischer Künstler. Jahvesh. Oest. Arch. Inst., 
XXXI, no. 2. 

S. Vernon McCasann. The Asklepios Cult in Palestine. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept. 

D. A. Avr. Die Zeitrechnung der Tempelinschriften des Hermongebiets. Zeitsch. Deut. 
Pal.-Vereins, LXII, nos. 3-4. 

R. M. Gerr. The Scipios and the Father of the Gracchi. Trans. dm. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

Id. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus and T. Veturius Gracchus Sempronianus. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Oct. 

A. D. Simpson. The Departure of Crassus for Parthia. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

ALINE ABAECHERLI Boyce. The Development of the Decemviri Sacris Faciundis. Ibid. 

Joun NewsoLp Houc. A Few Inefficiencies in Roman Provincial Administration. Class. 
Jour., Oct. 

Norman J. DeEWrrr. The Druids and Romanization. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

KENNETH Scorr. Notes on the Destruction of Two Roman Villas. 4m. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

GLANVILLE Downey. The Work of Antoninus Pius at Antioch. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Water Woopzurn Hype. The Recent Discovery of an Inscribed Waterorgan at Budapest. 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

A. W. Byvanck. Notes Batavo-Romaines. Mnemosyne, VII, no. 1. 

Tom B. Jones. Three Notes on the Reign of Marcus Claudius Tacitus. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Napuraci Lewis. On the Chronology of the Emperor Maurice. 4m. Jour. Philol., Oct. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Neson Giiicx. The Nabataean Temple of Qasr Rabbah. Am. Jour. Arch., July. 

Cari W. BLEGEN. Prosymna: Remains of Post-Mycenaean Date. Ibid. 

T. Lestrz SHEAR. The Campaign of 1938. Hesperia, July. 

Suzanne Youns. An Athenian Clepsydra. Ibid. 

Dororny Burr THompson. Mater Caelaturae: Impressions from Ancient Metalwork. Ibid. 

Dororny Kent Hiri. A Cache of Bronze Portraits of the Julio-Claudians. Am. Jour. 
Arch., July. 

A. L. Prerrocranpe, Costruzioni d’epoca imperiale scoperte in Via di S, Basilio. Notiz. 
Scavi, XIV, nos. 10-12. ` 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 


Juran OsermanN. An Early Phoenician Political Document. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept. 

W. A. Irwin. An Objective Criterioh for the Dating of Deuteronomy. Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., Oct. ‘ 

D. M. Rozinson. Inscriptions from Macedonia. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

SIBYLLE von Borla. Bemerkungen zur Inschrift von Thestia. Jahresh. Oest. Arch. Inst., 
XXXI, no. 2. 

GeorcE Baxacaxis and RosertT L. Scranton. An Inscription from Samothrace. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Oct. 

James H. Oxiver. On the Ephesian Debtor Law of 85 B. C. Ibid. 

R. Herm. Valerius Maximus, Seneca und die ‘Exemplasammlung’. Hermes, LXXIV, no. 2. 
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H. A. Sanpers, A Latin Marriage Contract. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

Josef ZinceERie. Kleinasiatische Kultsatzungen. Jahresh. Ocese. Arch. Inst, XXXI, no. 2. 

Opo Gorrwatp. Epigraphica. bid. 

ARTHUR SraNLEY Pease. Latin Inscriptions in the Virgin Islands. Harvard Stud. Class. 
Philol., L. 

James H. Oxtver. Latin Inscription from Samothrace. Am. Jour. Arch., July. 

Dimirer ZontscHew. Zwei neuentdeckte römische Militärdiplome. Jahresh. Oest, Arch. 
Inst., XXXI, no. 2. 

James H. Oxiver. An Inscription concerning the Epicurean School at Athens. Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 

H. C. Yourrs. Notes on B. G. U. IX. Ibid. 

Dimrrer Derscuew. Antike. Denkmäler aus Bulgarien. Jahresh. Oest. Arch. Inst., XXXI, 
no. 2. 

Casper J. KRAEMER, JR, and NapartaLi Lewis. A Divorce Agreement from Southern 
Palestine. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXIX. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Im Kampfe um Chalcedon: Geschichte und Inhalt des Godex Encyclius von 458. 
By THeopor ScunrrzLER. [Analecta Gregoriana.] (Rome, Gregorian University, 
1938, pp. iv, 132.) This monograph represents the first attempt at a thorough 
investigation of the contents of the Codex Encyclius and its place in the eccle- 
siastical history of the fifth century. In particular it is a contribution to the litera- 
ture on Chalcedon and its aftermath. The author does not pretend to add much 
to E. Schwartz’s history of the codex, the manuscripts, and the editions. In one 
point, however, he differs from Schwartz and maintains with Baluze that there 
once existed an earlier Latin translation than that of Epiphanius (pp. 67-71). To 
the present reviewer his arguments seem amply to confirm the position of 
Baluze. It is interesting to observe with Schnitzler (pp. 5-9) that only from the 
Codex Encyclius do we know that at the beginning of Marcian’s reign there was 
a barbarian incursion into one of the provinces, probably Pontus, and that, again 
at the beginning of his reign, Marcian issued an edict antedating that of Chal- 
cedon and upholding the orthodox position. In the matter of Christology this 
work is expository and descriptive rather than critical. The writer naturally 
reflects the point of view ‘of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, quotes Newman’s 
Apologia to show the bearing upon his conversion of his study of the monophy- 
site controversy, and with E. Stein attacks what both call the “machtanbeterische 
Ideologie” of E. Caspar. But surely from the fact that everything is not intel- 
ligible in terms of a “struggle for power”, it does not follow that nothing is. 
One may grant a genuine concern for the integrity of dogma on the part of the 
Roman See and the champions of orthodoxy and at the same time allow for the 
influence of secular considerations upon their conduct. It is precisely in Schnitz- 
ler’s failure to take into consideration the nonreligious background of the theo- 
logical arena that his account misses being complete. Witt1am F. McDonatp. 


Imperial Byzantium. By Bertua Diener. Translated from the German by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1938, pp. 396, $3.50.) The German 
original of this book is entitled Byzanz, von Kaisern, Engeln und Eunuchen, 
which gives a better idea of its content than the more urbane English caption. 
It is a typical specimen of a form of historical approach which has become pro- 
gressively frequent in recent years, where the authors cull the bizarre, piquant, 
or risqué episodes in the history of a period or of a country and dress them-up- 
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tastefully for popular consumption. The writer is quite widely read in the 
modern literature on she subject and draws her material from it, though she 
occasionally goes behind it to the original sources. Discussions of the political 
and religious aspects of the Byzantine state are interspersed somewhat haphaz- 
ardly with vignettes of personalities where our sources allow of detailed charac- 
terization, such as Liutprand and Anna Comnena. Some incautious or erroneous 
statements occur, as when the author, failing to mention Constantine’s experi- 
ence with the Donatists, says that the Arian controversy was the first disappoint- 
ment along the line of -eligion which Constantine experienced (p. 24) and that 
the Roman army consisted mainly of Teutons, Celts, and Slavs (p. 33); for 
Molinus (p. 245), read Maleinos. The translation is rather free in some places. 
Thus on page 272 the criginal text reads “Maria von Alanien, aus hochrassigem 
iranischen Nomadenstamm, ähnlich den heutigen Tscherkessen”, which is ren- 
dered: “Mary of Alania, daughter of Iranian nomads, akin to the latter-day Cir- 
cassians”. The Alans had ceased to be nomads for centuries and are not “akin 
to” but dike the Circassians. Rosert P. BLAKE. 


Le serment du prophète. By J. Ausert. (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1938, pp. 112, 20 
fr.) Chief among three Arabic documents that fell into the hands of an officer 
in the French expedition to Egypt under Napoleon is a copy of what purports 
to be the covenant given by the Prophet Mohammed to the Christians in the 
conquered territories in the second year of the Hegira and written in the hand 
of his son-in-law, ‘Ali ibn-abi-Talib. Needless to say, the original document is 
spurious, but both Madame Aubert and Professor Edmond Poupe, who con- 
tributes the introduction, accept its authenticity—like many others before them— 
and offer the fantastic hint that Kléber may have been assassinated because of 
his knowledge of the promises made therein to the Christians. The Arabic is 
photographically reproduced in such small size as to make it illegible without a 
magnifying glass, and the translation is free and in parts inaccurate. For her 
historical background Madame Aubert drew largely upon Biblical, legendary, 
and traditional history. The “annexes” include, among others, reproductions in 
Arabic of a firman by Sultan Salim, another by Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzar, and a 
proclamation to the people of Algeria at the time of the arrival of the French 
troops, together with their translations. The book closes with a curiously con- 
structed map in which Mecca appears in southern. Arabia. Pure K. Hiri. 


Monastic Studies. By Warxın Wituiams. (Manchester, Manchester University 
Press, 1938, pp. viii, 198, 12s. 6d.) This collection of fourteen short essays is 
from the learned pen of the author of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Twelve of the 
studies have appeared in journals during the past eleven years and may well 
have been part of the preparation for the larger work. They range in point of 
time from a discussion of three Merovingian foundations to the twelfth century. 
For the most part they are paraphrases, with a running commentary, of docu- 
ments such as the Dialogus inter cluniacensem monachum et cisterciensem de 
diversis utriusque ordinis observantis and the Exordium magnum cisterciense 
and so make available to the general British public the contents of documents 
otherwise closed to it. The usefulness of the volume in this country, however, is 
problematical. A volume of studies such as this, concerned for the most part 
with the minutiae of history and larded with direct quotations from the Latin 
sources and technical ecclesiastical Latin terms, is not likely to make much of 
an appeal to the general public; and since scholars are familiar with the sources 
paraphrased and will prefer in many cases to consult more exhaustive treatises 
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on the subjects discussed in the separate studies, one fears that this urbane little 
volume will not have the wide public on this-side®of the Atlantic which it 
merits, Heren Ropsins BirrERMANN. 


Hugonis de Sancto Victore Didascalicon de Studio Legendi: A Critical Text. By 
Cuartes Henry Burtimer. (Washington, Catholic University Press, 1939, pp. 
li, 160, $2.00.) Thirty of the fifty manuscripts known to be from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were used to establish this text of the Didascalicon. The 
introduction of fifty-two pages is confined to a discussion of textual problems. 
An essay giving some consideration to the life and works of Hugh might well 
have been included. 


An Annotated Reading List on the Waldenses: Selected Books and Titles in 
English. Prepared by ANN Aucusta Espensuane, Library of the Yale Divinity 
School, under the direction of Roland H. Bainton, Yale University. (New York, 
American Waldensian Aid Society, 1939, [pp. 8], 25 cents.) This is “the fore- 
runner of a comprehensive bibliography”. 


The Great Red Book of Bristol. Edited by E. W. W. Veare. Text, Part Il. [Bristol 
Record Society.] (Bristol, the Society, 1938, pp. 241.) In 1931 the Bristol Record 
Society published The Great Red Book of Bristol, Introduction, Part I—a valu- 
able essay on burgage tenure by E. W. W. Veale (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 
739). The second part of Mr. Veale’s introduction, on the Bristol courts, has not 
yet appeared. Meanwhile, however, the society has begun publishing the text of 
the Great Red Book: Part I as Volume IV of its Publications (1933) and Part II 
as Volume V (1938). These two volumes include a large variety of documents 
mainly from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: royal and ecclesiastical writs, 
municipal ordinances, financial accounts, judicial records, letters of safe conduct 
for persons and ships, trade licenses, grants of land, contracts, wills, memoranda, 
and the like. At least two additional volumes of text are contemplated. 

CARL STEPHENSON. 


Voyage en Orient du rot Erik Ejegod et sa mort à Paphos. By Arno FELLMAN. 
(Helsingfors, Librairie Académique, 1938, pp. 198.) King Eric Ejegod (Ever- 
good) of Denmark (1095-1103) set out, about the year 1102, on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem with his wife, Botild, and a sizable following (30007). He journeyed 
to Constantinople via a Baltic-Russian route which it is difficult to identify in 
detail. After Emperor Alexius I had honored his royal visitor with a splendid 
reception and persuaded him to accept a princely gift of money, Eric took ship 
to Cyprus, where he was seized by a malady and died. Botild presumably went 
on to Palestine; it is said that she died on the Mount of Olives and received 
burial in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The author’s presentation of his subject 
seems unnecessarily broad and much too derivative. He has, after a fashion, 
sifted his source materials but not with the thoroughness that current historical 
scholarship demands and without recognizing all the implications of Eric’s 
pilgrimage. A glaring fault is the inclusion of so much irrelevant matter—long 
extracts from the Kalevala (pp. 57-61) and from a seventeenth century panegyric 
of Finland (pp. 82-90), discussions om whether the Byzantine Empire was 
Roman (pp. 133-37) and on Greek theological literature (pp. 148-54), etc. 
Among the ror illustrations and the 30 maps and plans it is difficult to find very 
many that serve a useful purpose in this book, interesting as they may be on 
other accounts. EINAR JORANSON. 


Savaric de Mauléon, Baron and Troubadour. By H. J. Caaytor. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xii, 96, $1.75.) This is a pleasant 
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and useful little book. The diversity of Savaric de Mauléon’s political activities 
and his contemporary *eputation as a troubadour and patron of troubadours 
make him an unusually interesting subject for a biography. Unfortunately the 
available material about Savaric is both meager and scattered. Mr. Chaytor has 
gathered what can be found in the published records of the English government 
and the better-known chronicles. His material from France has been drawn from 
articles in local historical journals. He has been remarkably successful in the 
extremely difficult task of blending his scanty information about Savaric into 
the contemporary background so as to form a readable and comprehensible 
biography. In short, Mr. Chaytor has furnished the general reader who is inter- 
ested in the Middle Ages with an excellent sketch of the life of one who was 
both baron and troubadour. The specialist in the early thirteenth century, how- 
ever, will not regard Mr. Chaytor’s work with complete satisfaction. He will 
wish that a more extended search had been made for other material; for instance 
the Pipe Rolls yield some useful details about Savaric’s imprisonment in Eng- 
land. He will be rather troubled when he finds Philip Augustus “appointing” a 
king of Jerusalem and Peter of Brittany doing homage to Henry III as “king of 
France”, Finally he will be extremely perturbed to see his old friend the English 
sheriff called a “viscount”. But these are petty details. The student of the 
history of thirteenth century France and England will find Mr. Chaytor’s book 
a convenient reference work on an important secondary political figure of the 
period. SIDNEY PAINTER. 


De eruditione filiorum nobilium. By Vincent of Beauvais. Edited by Arpap 
STEINER. (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1938, pp. xxxii, 236, 
$3.50.) All students of cultural history, whatever their medium -of approach, are 
indebted to Dr. Steiner for the first text since 148r of this pedagogical work 
written for the children of Louis IX of France. A carefully documented intro- 
duction on the date, manuscripts, sources, importance, and influence of De eru- 
ditione precedes the text. This latter is really based on one manuscript (P, s.13), 
with corrections from two others (M, s.14; R, s.15) and the incunabular edition, 
According to the editor, “M is a copy of P . . . [and] nearly as correct as P”, 
“R was copied from an uncorrected version of P”, and the incunabular edition 
“agrees in general with P, but occasionally reproduces errors of M” (p. xxix). 
Doubtless Dr. Steiner expects his readers with a penchant for palaeography to 
verify these statements by a detailed study of the apparatus, for he offers no 
evidence. Of the three manuscripts not used in establishing the text we are told 
only that, “dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they would not 
have contributed any material improvement on the text, and so they have not 
been considered” (p. xxviii). Readers might ‘rightly have expected to be told 
why these manuscripts would contribute nothing and what was their relation, if 
any, to the three manuscripts employed. The tripartite critical apparatus notes 
(a) the testimonia or citations of other authors, (b) the differences between 
Vincent's and the modern readings of the same passages, and (c) the usual 
variants in the text proper. The verification of well over one thousand refer- 
ences, carefully tabulated in the index (14 pp.), is a heroic task which merits 
thanks in itself. Lester K. Born. 


Feuda Gabalorum. By Henni BourLier ne Brancue. Volume I. (Nimes, Chastanier 
Fréres et Alméras, 1938, pp. 191.) The great lawsuit between the king and the 
bishop of Mende over the Gévaudan (1269-1307) is one of the most instructive 
processes of the late thirteenth century. It has left behind a mass of documents 
which show very clearly the methods and theories of royal officials. M. Boullier 
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de Branche is publishing one of these documents, the enquétes on the domains 
and fiefs which each party reserved when the quarre} was ended by the pariage 
of 1307. The present volume contains only the enquétes on domains and rights 
of justice; the section on the fiefs is to form a second volume. The material in 
this book will be useful chiefly to local historians, but there are several points 
of general interest. The care with which royal officials had secured and preserved 
the most insignificant rights in order to get a foothold in the region is a new 
testimony to their efficiency and zeal. The disintegration of the primitive unit 
of the mansus is evident; it may be divided into many feus. Descriptions of 
rights of justice do not always follow a nornial pattern: for example, the king 
may have high and low justice but not “civilis jurisdictio”, or the bishop may 
have “merum et mixtum imperium” and still lack low justice. Recent discoveries 
of Gallo-Roman pottery at Banassac are briefly described in an appendix. 
Josepu R. Srrayer. 


Galeotto 1° del Carretto, marchese di Finale, e la Repubblica di Genova. By G. 
GueLteLMo Sarvi. Part I. (Genoa, Regia Deputazione di Storia Patria per la 
Liguria, 1937, pp. xiv, 323.) 


Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini als Publizist in der Epistola De Ortu et Auctoritate lm- 
perii Romani. By Gerard Karren. (Cologne, Petrarca-Haus; Stuttgart, Kom- 
missionsverlag Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1939, pp. 100, 4 M.) This volume con- 
tains an excellent translation of De ortu into German (the first into a modern 
language), a reprint of R. Wolkan’s edition of the Latin text, and a notable 
introduction. Aeneas’s treatise is usually associated with the school of thought 
which prepared the idea of sovereignty as defined by Bodin. Professor Kallen 
refutes this estimate. Aeneas’s concept, he shows, was the old formula of Roman 
law, princeps legibus solutus, which was a far cry from sovereignty in the 
modern sense. This criticism is particularly timely, as it comes shortly after 
Professor Mcllwain’s Growth of Political Thought has pointed to the debt of 
Bodin to medieval feudal law. Kallen also gives evidence that Aeneas’s ideas on 
the Empire were taken over largely from preceding writers, especially Engelbert 
von Admont, Jordanus von Osnabrück, Cusanus, and Antonio de Rosellis. The 
only element in Aeneas’s work still recognized as original and “modern” (be- 
sides the masterful humanistic style and arrangement of the facts) is its em- 
phasis on “nature”, “natural law”, and the populus Romanus aš the legal and 
historical sources of the medieval Empire. Even this claim to originality, how- 
ever, seems to be disputable. The references to “nature” as a driving force in 
the origin of the state and to “natural law” as justification of universal empire 
had all been made by Engelbert von Admont in the early fourteenth century, 
including the telling formula docente natura (“natura instigante et ratione do- 
cente”, wrote Engelbert; see A. Posch, Die staats- und kirchenpelitische Stellung 
E.’s von A., 1920, p. 46). Moreover, the concurrence of the populus Romanus 
with the pope in the coronations of Charlemagne and Otto I was being stressed 
by many humanists, particularly Bruni, Biondo, and Cusanus. Aeneas’s contribu- 
tion was to turn the tables and contend, contrary to historical truth, that it had 
been the Roman people who “proclaimed Charles Patricius and later on 
Augustus, with the consent of the Pope”. Hans Baron. 


Charters of the Abbey of Inchcolm. Edited by D. E. Easson and Ancus Mac- 
ponar. (Edinburgh, printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable for 
the Scottish History Society, 1938, pp. xliv, 300.) This volume is a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of monasticism. Dugdale’s Monasticon is peculiarly scant 
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in its documents relating to Scottish houses. The Inchcolm charters, however, 
do not seriously differ wom those of other abbeys of the same period: revelation 
of the economic aspects of life, diplomatic forms, grants of land given in frank- 
almoin, legal quarrels. The editors’ chronological arrangement of the charters 
serves to bring these similarities into focus. Appendixes list the abbey’s rentals, 
an important question, and the place names of its holdings. The most significant 
fact revealed by the charters is the change which came over monastic life as the 
Midddle Ages waned, when numerous lawsuits, etc., took place over the owner- 
ship of land which had been freely granted a century before. This clearly reveals 
the changing attitude of the layman, especially his desire for a clearer distinction 
of jurisdictions, Not all the lawsuits, however, were due to usurpation af juris- 
diction; many were attributable to the attempts of the monks to extend their 
lands. Charters 15, 19, 21, 26, and 29 illustrate such disputes. As a consequence 
of the new lay attitude, the monasteries were slowly drained of their resources, 
with the result that vicarages and appropriation of churches became the order 
of the day (see charters 14, 18, 22, 25, 26, 27, 32, 36, 42, 46, and 47). The part 
played in Anglo-Scottish politics is made evident in charters 32 and 37. Further 
evidence of this is supplied by the Scotichronicon. The present edition of the 
Inchcolm charters supplies evidence and pleads eloquently for further study of 
the place of the monastic system in the sphere of medieval institutions, particu- 
larly feudalism, and this despite the Cluniac reform and the twelfth century 
monastic revival. J. F. O'SULLIVAN. 


Two Compotus Rolls of Saint Augustine's Abbey, Bristol, for 1491-2 and 1511-12. 
Edited by Gwen Bracucrorr and ARTHUR Sain. (Bristol, Bristol Record So- 
ciety, 1938, pp. viii, 324.) Accounts ‘of monastic officials were not meant for the 
public eye and hence have a high degree of objectivity. A substantial number of 
such accounts from English monasteries have already been published. In one 
respect, however, these two rolls of Saint Augustine’s Abbey near Bristol are 
unique: they include the separate acccunts of all of the obedientiaries of the 
abbey for the two years given. This is the more remarkable in that scarcely 
anything else remains of the monastic records of this house. To the troublous 
times of Henry VIII and Cromwell were added, in this case, the Reform Bill 
riots. This abbey of Victorine Canons was small but wealthy. Twice a year its 
chamberlain held cour: in the abbey’s manors in Somerset, Gloucestershire, 
Devon, Dorset, and elsewhere. In addition the abbey owned some twenty 
churches, The total income averaged, for the two years, £750. Of this amount 
only about £65 was derived from trade, chiefly a transaction in malt, though the 
house was favorably situated for trade. Items of expenditure reveal a scale of 
living which was comfortable without being lavish. About one third of the total 
income was expended upon food, clothing, household equipment, and servants. 
In addition a considerable amount, which it is impossible to state exactly, was 
allotted to the canons for their private use. Only 3 per cent of the total income, 
and possibly less, was spent on charity. The abbey could pay its way and have, 
in a favorable year, a small surplus, it would seem. Of gross sins, including those 
of gluttony and waste, there is no trace. It is quite clear, however, from these 
records that the canons were comfortably at ease in their mode of life and bal- 
anced their accounts, in part, by keeping their charitable outlay at a minimum. 

W. O. Autr. 
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Lyny WHITE, JR. An Undergraduate Curriculum in Mediev§l Studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity. School and Society, July 8. 

Louis Harren, Histoire de France: Le moyen âge, des origines A 1328 [bibliog. article]. 
Rev, Hist., Bull. Crit., June. i 

G. I. Bratianu. Une nouvelle histoire de Europe au moyen âge: La fin du monde antique 
et le triomphe de l’Orient. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Mar. 

Rozerr Laroucue. Géographie urbaine de la France du point de vue historique: Ten- 
dances et réalisations. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXII, no. 2. 

J. M. Hussey. Historical Revision: Byzantine Monasticism. History, June. 

T. Grorcianes. Bemerkungen zur Erforschung der byzantinischen Kirchenmusik. Byzanz. 
Zeitsch., XXXIX, no. 1. 

Hans Naumann. Germanen im Glaubenswechsel. Deut. Vierteljahr. f. Lit. u. Geistesgesch., 
XVII, no. 3. 

Joseren Durr. La confrérie dans la vie de l'église. Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July. 

D. B. Borre. Le rituel d’ordination des Statuta ecclesiae antiqua. Rech. Théol. Anc. et 
Méd., July. 

Gricore Nanoris. The Earliest Contacts between Slavs and Roumanians. Slavonic Rev., 
july. 

_ Kart S. Baner, Probleme des Landfriedensschutzes im mittelalterlichen Schwaben. Zeitsch. 

f. Wiirtemberg. Landesgesch., Mil, no. 1. 

Runt Parer. An-Nazzim als Experimentator. Islam, XXV, nos. 3-4. 

Justus HasuacEn. Spatkarolingische Staats- und Soziallehren. Deut. Vierteljahr. }. Lit. u. 
Geistesgesch., XVII, no. 3. 

MAURICE JusseLin. Questions tironiennes à propos des “Diplomata Karolinorum”. Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, June. 

Lovis Garnet. Quelques aspects de Ja pensée avicennienne dans ses rapports avec l'ortho- 
doxie musulmane [cont.]. Rev. Thomiste, July. 

GrorGE VERNADSKY. Feudalism in Russia. Speculum, July. 

Martin Linrzev. Die politische Haltung Widukinds von Korvey. Sachsen und Anhalt, 
XIV (1938). 

Léon Leviran. Note sur les dates des diplômes de Louis IV d’Outremer. Moyen Age, 
Mar. 

R. Aupenas. Les chateaux forts des x® et xi® siècles: Contribution à l'étude des origines 
de la féodalité. Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., Dec., 1938. 

FERDINAND Lor. Etude sur le recueil des Lettres de Gerbert. Bibl. Ecole Chartes, June. 

J. Hatter. Der Weg nach Canossa. Hist. Zeitsch., CLX, no. 2. 

Levi Fox. The Honor and Earldom of Leicester: Origin and Descent, 1066-1399. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July. 

Maxcarer T. Hopcen. Domesday Water Mills. Antiquity, Sept. 

HEINRICH BÜTTNER. St. Georgen und die Zahringer. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, LIII, 
no. I. 

ANDRÉ Bouremy. Une copie retrouvée de la Lamentatio de morte Karoli comitis Flandriae: 
Le manuscrit de Marténe et Durand. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Mar. 

F. E. Croypon. Notes on the Life of Hugh of St. Victor. Jour. Theol. Stad., July. 

Marruew Spinka. Latin Church of the Early Crusades. Church Hist., June. 

Hetmur Brumann. Zur Frühgeschichte des Klosters Hillersleben. Sachsen und Anhalt, 
XIV (1938). 

BERNHARD ScHMEIDLER. Die wahre Zusammensetzung und Entstehungszeit der Gesta 
archiepiscoporum Magdeburgensium bis 1142. Ibid. 

A. Dizuponne. Denier parisis et denier tournois. Moyen Age, Mar. 

J. S. P. TarLock. The Dates of the Arthurian Saints’ Legends. Speculum, July. 

F. L. Gansnor, Les transformations de l'organisation judiciaire dans le comté de Flandre 
jusqu’à l’avénement de la maison de Bourgogne. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Mary 

H. G. Ricnarnson. The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

? Franz Persrer. Quastionen des Franziskaners Richardus Rufus de Cornubia (um 1250) 

in Cod. VII C. 19 der Nationalbibliothek Neapel und Cod. 138 der Stadtbibliothek 
Assisi. Scholastik, XIV, no. 2. 
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Jean Lecterco. La renonciation de Célestin V et l’opinion théologique en France du 
vivant Boniface VIII. Rev. Hist. Église de France, June. 

E. J. F. ArNoutp. Richard Rolle and the Sorbonne. Berl. John Rylands Library, Apr. 

D. O. Lormn. Pour un commentaire historique de la morale de saint Thomas d'Aquin. 
Rech. Théol. Anc. et Méd., July. 

FERDINAND GÜTERBOCK. Wann wurde die Gotthardroute erschlossen? Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Gesch., XIX, no. 2. 

Cu.-EpMonp PERRIN. Hanséates et Norvégiens au xvie siècle. dn. Hist. Soc.,1, no. 1. 3 

Giuseppe Toranin. Per l’Averroismo padovano: Lettera a Erminio Troilo. Rinascita, Feb. 

C. Samaran. La famille de Mathieu Levrien, dernier chroniqueur de Saint-Denis. Bibl. 
École Chartes, June. 

R. Besnier. Action et juridiction à l'époque des coutumiers normands. Tijdschr. voor 
Rechtsgesch., XVIL, no. 1. 

Maruias Braun. Missicnary Problems in the Thirteenth Century: A Study in Missionary 
Preparation. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

H. C. Anprews and G. C. Dunnine. A Thirteenth-Century Stirrup and Storage-Jar from 
Rabley Heath, Herts. Antiquaries Jour., July [illust.]. 

FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN. Travaux récents sur la pensée du xiil® siècle. Rev. Néo- 
scolast. Philos., Aug. 

Gerrard G. WatsH. Dante as a Medieval Humanist. Thought, Sept. 

PauL O. KRISTELLER. Florentine Platonism and its Relations with Humanism and Scho- 
lasticism. Church Hist., Sept. 

PETER SHaw. The Black Prince. History, June. 

SranisLaw KoLBUSZEWSKI. Influences of Czech Culture in Poland in the Middle Ages. 
Slavonic Rev., July. 

H. G. Wnricut. The Protestation of Richard II in the Tower in September, 1399. Bull. 
John Rylands Library, Apr. 

BENEDETTo Croce. Umanismo trecentesco a Napoli: Giovanni Moccia. Critica, July. 

Eucento Koray-Kastner. L’Umanesimo italiano in Ungheria. Rinascita, Feb. 

Giovanni Papini. Cronologia del rinascimento. Ibid. 

G. DUPONT-FERRIER. Ignorances et distractions administratives en France aux xiv® et xv¢ 
siècles. Bibl. École Chartes, June. i 

P. Laver. Un nouveau manuscrit de la Summa de poenitentia du Franciscain Servasanctus. 
Ibid. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. The Battle of Poitiers. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

ALFRED Larson The Payment of Fourteenth-Century English Envoys. Ibid. 

WALTER ULmann. Der Versuch nach der mittelalterlichen italienischen Lehre. Tijdschr. 
voor Rechtsgesch., XVII, no. 1. 

Mary Aournas Devin. Bishop Thomas Brunton and his Sermons. Speculum, July. 

Jean Pautus. Monographes récentes sur les philosophies des xiv®-xvi® siècles. Rev. Néo- 
scolast. Philos., Aug. 

Peart Kisre. Hitherto Unnoted Medical Writings by Dominicus de Ragusa, 1424-1425 
A. D. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 

Micuet Brut. Frère André Ferey élu bachelier de Paris au chapitre de la province de 
France (Rouen, 1451). Arch. Francis. Hist., July. 

R. Hennic. Politische Ziele im Lebenswerk Prinz Heinrich des Seefahrers. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLX, no. 2. 

Giovanni Cao. Nota Vergeriana: Il “De ingenuis moribus” e il supposto precettorato del 
Vergerio alla corte di Francesco Novello. Rinascita. Apr. 

Prerre HéLior. Louis XI et les Boulonnais. Bibl. Eccle Chartes, June. 

Dororny Mackay Quynn. The Identity of ‘M. T. Coyfurelly’. Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov. 

Arsenio Fruconi. Notizie bio-bibliografiche sull’umanista Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia. 
An. R. Scuola Norm. Super. Pisa, VIIL, no. 2. 

Giuseppe VepovaTo. Note sui privilegi capitolari ficrentini del secolo xv. Arch. Stor. Ital., 
1939, no. 2. i a i ; 5 

AMINTORE FANnFANI. Le prime difficoltà finanziarie di Giovanni Maria Visconti. Riv. Stor. 
Ital., Mar. 

R. R. Berrs. Jan Hus. History, Sept. 
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GERHARD KATTERMANN. Bruchstücke einer zweiten Ueberlieferung der Weissenburger 
Annalen aus dem 11. Jahrhundert in der Badischen Landesbibliothek. Zettsch. f. Gesch. 
d. Oberrheins, LIII, no. 1. 

A. Bouremy. Deux poèmes inconnus de Serlon de Bayeux et une copie nouvelle de son 
potme contre les moines de Caen. Moyen Age, Dec., 1938. 

A. Lanporar. Die Summa Sententiarum und die Summe des Cod. Vat. lat. 1345. Rech. 
Théol, Anc. et Méd., July. 

D. O. Lorrin. Nouveaux fragments théologiques de l’école d’Anselme de Laon: Quelques 
manuscrits anglais. Jbid. 

Hans-Erich WEmaucH. Der Grundbesitz des Stiftes Quedlinburg im Mittelalter. Sachsen 
und Anhalt, XIN (1938). 

Conrapus WALMSLEY., De codice Legendae maioris S. Francisci in conventu O. F. M. 
Ascoti in Anglia adservato. Arch. Francis. Hist., July. 

SopHronius CLAsEN. Tractatus Gerardi de Abbatisvilla “Contra adversarium perfectionis 
Christianae”? [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ernsr Fiara. Das Lehenbekenntnis Herzog Friedrichs JI. von Österreich für das Bistum 
Passau. Mitteil. Österr. Inst. f}. Geschichts}., LI, no. 4. 

Brian WoLenee. Reinbert: A Neglected French Romance of the Thirteenth Century 
[cont.]. Med. Aevum, June. 

Anton DörrER. Weitere mittelalterliche Bücherlisten aus Tirol. Zentralbl. f. Bibliotheks- 
wes., July. i 

Armanop SAPORI. Case e botteghe a Firenze nel Trecento. Riv. Stor. Ec., June. 

Cami_to De Francescui. Esuli fiorentini della compagnia di Dante mercanti e prestatori 
a Trieste e in Istria. Arch. Veneto, XXIII, nos. 45-46. 

Henn Sre. Pierre Lombard, médecin de Saint Louis. Bibl. École Chartes, June. 

P. F. Fournier. Georges, évêque de Famagouste. Ibid. 

Dan A. Carlus. Two Early Oxford Masters on the Problem of Plurality of Forms: 
Adam of Buckfield, Richard Rufus of Cornwall. Rev. Néoscolast, Philos., Aug. 

P. F. Fournier. Nouveaux documents sur le jurisconsulte Pierre Jacobi et sa famille. Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, June. d 

Renée Doenaerp. Les galères génoises dans la Manche et la Mer du Nord 4 la fin du 
xii® et au début du xiv® siècle. Bull. Inst, Hist. Belge Rome, XIX (1938). 

Cuarves H. Taytor, Assemblies of French Towns in 1316. Speculum, July. 

Jean GessLer. Une lettre inédite de roi de Navarre au roi d’Aragon (1340). Rev. Belge 
Philol. et Hist., Mar. 

Gino Sanpri. Un “Quaternus condempnationum communis Vincentie” e la sorte degli 
ultimi Guelfi Vincentini. Arch, Veneto, XXII, nos. 45-46. 

Léon Mrror, Le licenciement des serviteurs de Philippe le Hardi (juin 1404). An. Bour- 
gogne, June. 

Jouannes Horer. Johannes von Capestrano und der Deutsche Ritterorden. Franziskaner 
Studien, XXVI, no. 3. 

Giuseppe Bernerri. Ricerche e problemi dei commentarii di Enea Silvio Piccolomini. 
Rinascita, June. 

Guwo BATTELLI. La corrispondenza del Poliziano col re Don Giovanni II di Portogallo. 
Ibid., Apr. 

ANTONIO ALTAMURA. Un opuscolo inedito di Tristano Caracciolo, nobile di seggio e 
umanista. Ibid. 

C. Samaran. Chanteurs ambulants et propogande politique sous Louis XI. Bibl. École 
Chartes, June. 

Léon Mirror. Un souvenir de la bataille de Cravant (1423) à Saint-Révérien (Nièvre). 
Ibid. 

G. Hersert FowLeRr. The Cost of a Charter, c. 1439. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June. 

C. Macrae. The English Council and Scotland in 1430. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

GwuseprE BitiaNnovicu. Alla scoperta di Leonardo Giustinian. An. R, Scuola Norm, Super. 
Pisa, VII, no. 2. 

MicueLs Luro GENTILE. Pisa, Firenze e Massimiliano d'Austria, 1496. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. 
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Writings on British History, 1935. Compiled by ALEXANDER TayLor MiLne. [Royal 
Historical Society.] (London, Jonathan Cape, 1939, pp. 427, 125. 6d.) 


A Shorter History of England and Greater Britain. By Axrraur Lyon Cross. Third 
edition. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxvi, 1004, $4.25.) 


The Scottish Mason and the Mason Word. By Douctas Knoop and G. P. Jones. 
(Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1939, pp. X, 113, 75. 6d.) These essays 
are valuable additions to the many works on the mason.already contributed by 
the authors. Although it deals primarily with Scottish conditions, the volume 
contains many references to English and Continental practice and custom. There 
is a fine discussion of masons’ working conditions, a thorough analysis of the 
position of the “cowan”, and important bibliographical material in the many 
footnotes. G. C. Boyce. 


Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Honourable the Marquess of Salisbury, 
K. G., K. C. V. O., preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Part XVII. 
Edited by M. S. Grusrppr. [Historical Manuscripts Commission.] (London, H. 
M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1938, pp. xlv, 
731, $4.00.) This vclume has many dull letters from Lord Zouch and Say and 
Sele; importunate letters from Lord Cobham, who was growing weary of con- 
finement in the Tower; sprightly letters from our old friend of the State Papers, 
Domestic, Thomas Wilson; too many letters from the officious Sir William 
Waad, the new lieutenant of the Tower, who had to entertain majesty and 
court with the doings of the lion and lioness and two whelps in the Tower; 
fewer letters from James I to his “Little Beagle” than might be expected; mis- 
cellaneous letters from the earls of Shrewsbury and Northumberland; lengthy 
letters about foreign affairs from Edmondes, Vere, Dudley Carleton, and others. 
But very many of the epistles are from Lord This and Sir William That and 
Lady Bridget, desiring land or grants or thinking up new offices to extract 
money from the harassed public or from miserable recusants, a little of which 
would come to the government and most to themselves. The begging in London 
streets has an aristocratic tradition. The state was expected to provide out-of-door 
relief for courtiers and their friends, the equivalent of our politicians. James is 
the same gossipy, small-townish, shrewd, and self-important Scot as ever, who 
enjoyed the kingship because it meant that he was on the inside of all that went 
on. Robert Cecil, who had now become earl of Salisbury, seems to this reviewer 
able to conduct the affairs of the country—and his own—with restraint, with 
some conception of principles of statecraft, with a sense of responsibility to the 
possible, and with some subtlety and even clairvoyance. His failure was with 
parliament. WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. 1626, June-Dec. 1627, Jan-Aug. [The Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury under the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls.] (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of In- 
formation, 1938, pp. iv, 524; iv, 600, $8.00; $9.00.) These two volumes cover one 
of the less colored segments of the early seventeenth century. The privy council 
is much taken up with the matter of collecting forced loans from reluctant coun- 
try gentlemen. Provisions are being demanded and ships and naval stores. It is 
pitiful to see the attempt of the government to carry on its activities and prepare 
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for war without ready money. The burden of paying is being shunted onto local 
communities, and those communities are already ofd hands in avoiding the 
expenditure of their own cash. The direction of government was weak. Those 
countless details that fill the records of the Elizabethan council are missing. The 
Elizabethan council had eyes all over the counties to see what needed to be 
done, and its voice to local officials was urgent. But the council of the first years 
of Charles I was unaware of what was happening in the villages and unable to 
inject vigor into local government. George Villiers was thinking of himself and 
his kin and what they could get out of it, and the men around him were little 
better. Now and then the government had an inkling that it had lost its hold in 
the country. A letter to the archbishop of Canterbury is worth quoting: “It is 
the breach of unity which is grown too great and common amongst men of all 
sorts... . We have by all means endeavored union and require of you to preach 
it”. Preaching was not enough, and trouble was ahead. It seems a pity that the 
Acts of the Privy Council are not published in modern spelling. The old spelling 
does not seem to add anything, not even clues as to pronunciation. 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect & Dramatist, 1664-1726. By LAURENCE WHISTLER. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. 327, $5.00.) 


The Corporation of Leicester, 1689-1836. By R. W. Greaves. [Oxford Historical 
Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 174, $3.50.) The author 
of this modest volume has carefully examined a wealth of printed and manu- 
script material and has presented a clear picture of the essential character and 
problems of the corporation of Leicester in the period between the Glorious 
Revolution and the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. It is not an exhaustive study, 
yet its impress on the reader is heightened by the fact that its method is selective 
and topical. The basic problems of the corporation were its restricted legal boun- 
daries and its lack of effective local jurisdiction. In form the corporation was 
close; in character it was Tory and Anglican. Until 1800, however, it represented 
the interests of the town as a whole in seeking the multiplication of its fairs 
and markets and in endeavoring to develop communications with the outer 
world as the new industrial age demanded. The author suggests that because of 
its Tory bias it showed sympathy for the distressed frame-work knitters. But in 
so doing the corporation tended to lose touch with the industrialists, even as its 
own enclosure act cost it the support of lesser folk. These facts, coupled with the 
corporation’s Tory politics and its bitter hostility towards nonconformists, ulti- 
mately caused the development of a formidable opposition. Nevertheless, the old 
corporate body was so firmly entrenched that the opposition’s first complete 
victory in parliamentary elections was postponed until 1832, and not until 1835 
did the nonconformist radicals win municipal power. Throughout the volume 
there are pregnant references to machine smashings, to the power of the chapels, 
and to middle-class determination to be rid of the ills and inefficiencies resulting 
from the continued existence of an outmoded municipal body. The book is a 
most helpful supplement to the admirably edited Records of the Borough of 
Leicester, and more municipal studies of the same order would be most wel- 
come. Rosert H. Grorce. 


Defoe’s First Poem. By Mary ExizasetuH Campse.t. (Bloomington, Principia Press, 
1938, pp. ix, 222, $2.50.) This monograph, embodying part of the material of a 
doctoral dissertation, accomplishes in scholarly fashion its author's intent: to call 
attention to Defoe’s first attempt at verse and to place 4 New Discovery of an 
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Old Intreague in proper setting. The “intreague” was that of Lord Preston, John 
Ashton, and Edmund Efliott for bringing back King James from over the water 
and unseating Defoe’s hero, William I]. The occasion for the writing of the 
poem was the petition of 117 members of the common council against the 
reversal of the judgment on the quo warranto brought by the second Charles 
against the City of London. Eight of the petitioners had served on juries in the 
tials of Lord William Russell and Henry Cornish. Defoe believed these men 
and the rest, as well, to be Jacobite plotters. The judgment had favored Charles 
and been detrimental to the liberties of the City. The petitioners claimed that 
under William III their liberties were still in jeopardy, whereas Defoe held that 
the signers of the paper were motivated by treason and ambition. He linked 
their efforts with the Preston plot but did not forge the link, Miss Campbell 
thinks, until the poem was ready for the public. Miss Campbell’s admiration for 
Defoe does not blind her to the fact that the genius of the King of Lampoons 
was not adapted to the “trammels of versification”, She proves herself a scholarly 
detective, tracking down all but a few of the obscure references of a poem that 
celebrates “actions born of yesterday”. They are forgotten today. By timeliness 
and vigorous invective the “satyr” once could please. Before posterity it stumbles 
under bad rhyme and uneven rhythm. May peace attend this veteran of party 
politics, and may Miss Campbell find material worthier of scholarship! 
Dora Nei Raymonp. 


Queen Anne's Navy in the West Indies. By Rutu Bourne. [Yale Historical Publi- 
cations.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939, pp. viti, 334, $3.00.) Miss 
Bourne prefaces her study with an exposition of Britain’s economic stakes in the 
West Indies and the ambition, in rivalry with France, to appropriate more of the 
resources of Spanish America. Her monograph, though not exhaustive, is a 
careful and judicious appraisal of the navy during Queen Anne’s War. The 
colonies themselves, as regards fortifications and the will to mobilize resources 
and co-operate, present a scene of perilous insecurity. They relied on British sea 

, power, but Miss Bourne’s researches in admiralty archives reveal how little such 
confidence in the navy was justified, characterized as it was by lack of central- 
ized, co-ordinated, responsible, and efficient administration ‘and crippled by debt, 
inadequate revenue, and graft. Capture of the Spanish plate fleets was the major 
objective of English and French fleets, a quest wherein France had an advantage 

. because of the Assiento of 1702. Britain's only conspicuous victory in this venture 

_ was over the French off Vigo, attended by the taking of many Spanish galleons. 
Benbow’s defeat at Santa Marta and the subsequent trial of mutineers is judi- 
ciously examined. The book ends with a critical appraisal of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Though Britain achieved a kalance of power, Miss Bourne disagrees 
with Mahan and believes that the “noiseless, steady, exhausting pressure which 
reduced Holland and Spain to competative insignificance, brought France to 
revolution .. . was not naval but finarcial”. Though most patriots accepted ‘the 
war as unavoidable, glorious, and profitable, Miss Bourne concludes that Eng- 
land’s “lunge for the trade and treasure of Spanish America was costly, futile, 
and unnecessary”. She confirms Adam Smith’s judgment that it was “not the 
Peace of Utrecht which promoted the unexampled prosperity of our commercial 
affairs, but it was the peace”. Frank W. Pirman. 


Der Sinn der englischen Festlandspolitit: Reden und Schriften britischer Staats- 
männer aus zwei Jahrhunderten. Mit einer Einführung herausgegeben von 
Warrer Barcarzxy. (Munich, C. H. Beck, 1939, pp. 238, 3.75 M.) This deals 
with speeches and writings of British statesmen from the elder Pitt to Neville 
Chamberlain. 


¥ 
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The Rise. of George Canning. By DorotHy MarsHay. With an Introduction by 
Harold Temperley. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1938, pp. xviii, 310, $5.00.) 
This adds another good volume to the list of biographies which deal with the 
early life and apprenticeship years of prominent English statesmen. Despite the 
existence of a large number of works dealing with Canning, this study is a 
genuine contribution to the early part of his career because it is based primarily 
on hitherto unpublished papers in the possession of the Earl of Harewood. These 
papers include letters, particularly from Canning to his wife after 1800, and a 
full journal for the years 1793-95. This journal.is not a private diary but an 
account of Canning’s day to day life which he wrote up and sent in installments 
to the Reverend William Lee. Miss Marshall’s task has been to make a careful 
selection of representative passages from. both letters and journals and to weave 
them into her narrative. The result is a fragment of a biography which is more 
interesting than most novels and is, at the same time, an effective background 
for a study of the public life of one of the greatest of British foreign secretaries. 
Certainly no one who has read this work can fail to understand why Canning’s 
arrogance and lack of judgment kept him from playing the part which his 
ability entitled him to play from 1809 to 1822 or why he succeeded so brilliantly 
when the opportunity came, from 1822 to 1827. The chief criticism of the book 
as a whole and of the two final chapters in particular is the paucity of interpre- 
tation. It is obvious that Miss Marshall has not given us the full benefit of her 
knowledge and that interpretations along the lines of those in the very sug- 
gestive introduction by Professor Temperley would have made a good book 
even better. Donar Grove BARNES. 


Miss Weeton: Journal of a Governess, 1811-1825, with an Epilogue. Edited by 
Epwarp Hatt. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xvii, 422, $4.25.) 
This second volume carries the story of Miss Weeton’s rather dull, depressing, 
and disappointed life from 1811 to 1825, and the miracle remains—it is still 
interesting! It is, indeed, rather a “human” than a “historical” document, but it 
provides a supplement to the equally depressing chronicles of factory workers 
and of members of high society in the England of that period, for it reveals that 
misery was not confined to the “lower classes” nor selfishness to the upper. It 
has another quality. Of all the haunts of dullness in which men and women 
have chosen or been compelled to live, three have been more or less famous in 
the world of letters—a small, eighteenth century German court, a French pro- 
vincial town, and a Russian village of almost any period. To these the pen of an 
obscure, unfortunate, and self-pitying English governess with a very considerable 
literary talent has added a fourth—a Lancashire village at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The proof of her literary gifts is that she has made it inter- 
esting. Of all the miracles, however, the greatest is that a century after her death 
these writings, after incredible if commonplace vicissitudes, should have sur- 
vived and found publishers, editors, and readers to rescue their author from 
what seemed certain oblivion. It is easy to pronounce and hard to refute the 
dictum that, given even slightly different circumstances, their author might well 
have been another Bronté, for unquestionably she had the literary gift. And if 
the picture she paints is not a pleasing one, if she is as self-sympathetic as, let us 
say, Marie Bashkirtseff, she has drawn for us as unforgettable a portrait of an 
age and a society as that very different and more famous diarist, and one at least 
as readable and perhaps more understandable. W. C. ABBOTT. 


The Home of the Hollands, 1605-1820. By the EarL of Incuester. (New York, 
Dutton, 1937, pp. xviii, 410, $5.00:) 
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Chronicles of Holland House, 1820-1900. By the Ear of Incuester. (/bid., 1938, 
pp. xvi, 554, $5.00.) Lord Ilchester’s earlier volumes on the first Lord Holland, 
on Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, and, in collaboration with his mother, the 
late Lady Ilchester, an Lady Sarah Lennox revealed the richness of the Holland 
„House archives in eighteenth century material. Some five hundred of the nine 
hundred pages in the two volumes listed above are rightly devoted to the time 
between the marriage in 1797 of the third Lord Holland to the divorced wife of 
Sir Godfrey Webster and that lady’s death in 1845, following by a few years her 
husband’s. From Lord Ilchester’s skillful narrative and well-handled excerpts 
from letters and documents a chronicle emerges, both truthful and fascinating, 
of those great years at Holland House and of those who, to quote Lord Iichester, 
“endured the rigours of Lady Holland’s hospitality”. A student of these years 
who consults these books may quite likely come forth triumphant with a docu- 
ment to explain some hitherto obscure point. Inevitably the glimpses here given 
of the abundance of the Holland House archives will stimulate the longing of 
historians for further opportunities to search in them. But these volumes are not 
principally intended, nor are they primarily useful for such purpcses. They are 
rather to be read and savored by those who delight in such a tale as Holland 
House has to tell. For them there is not a dull page. Further, they may be com- 
mended to all students of the nature and function of aristocracies, both to those 
who regret and to those who rejoice that, in the words of Greville, “the world 
never has seen and never will again see anything like Holland House”. 

Gerpa Ricuarps Crossy. 


The First Magazine: A History of the Gentleman’s Magazine, with an Account 
of Dr. Johnson’s Editorial Activity and of the Notice given America in the 
Magazine, By G. Lennart Carison. (Providence, Brown University, 1938, pp. 
ix, 281, $3.00.) Mr. Carlson has done splendid work in holding a mirror to a 
mirror of the early middle eighteenth century. His book is a result of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the intrinsic interest and historical source value of periodical 
literature, and it should further stimulate such appreciation. Early newspapers 
have been chronicled, but this is the first full-length description of an early maga- 
zine. The Gentleman's Magazine, the first of its kind, is well worth the study 
that has been devoted to it. After a brief essay on the life of Edward Cave, the 
founder of the publication, the author follows with chapters on its beginnings, 
its success, and the competition it engendered. The restrictions which prevented 
adequate reporting of parliamentary debates are carefully described. Especially 
interesting is the part that Dr. Johnson played in preparing reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings because modern freedom of the press owes much to these 
early struggles. Public taste is reflected in the literary and critical essays Mr. Cave 
presented to his readers. The scientific items are eloquent on the state of science 
and the amateur interest in science affected by the gentlemen of the day. The 
poetry printed was more notable as an indication of public demand than as 
literature. The book is well written and shows familiarity with the activity of 
the period. It brings to life many of its intellectual interests as little else could. 
The author has been faithful to the evidence and spirit of the times, and he 
shows that the first magazine is as good a source of historical information as are 
its successors today. Fren J. Hinxuouse. 


Portrait of a Chef: The Life of Alexis Soyer, Sometime Chef to the Reform Club. 
By Heren Morris. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1938, 
pp. xi, 221, $3.00.) If only half the story which Mrs. Morris relates were true, 
the versatile and amusing Soyer would deserve the attention of historians. The 
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Victorian stomach was a fearsome thing. Soyer at once pandered to its extrava- 
gances and ministered to its needs. His kitchens at the Reform Club were one of 
the sights of London. His absurdly elaborate piéces montées were the talk of 
gourmets. But he was much more than a mere creator of culinary extravaganzas, 
He invented a popular “magic” portable stove, a famous relish, and various 
other concoctions and devices connected with his art. At the time of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 he transformed Gore House into a “Gastronomic Symposium of All 
Nations”, where, in the midst of garish splendors, he served every sort of meal 
from a shilling dinner to the most recherché banquet. His numerous books, which 
were immensely popular if we may judge by the sales, made important attempts 
to reform the cooking practices of rich and poor. And finally in the Crimean 
War he performed a part in feeding the army (which adopted a newly invented 
Soyer stove as a permanent part of its equipment) fully comparable to the better- 
known services of Florence Nightingale in another department. Mrs. Morris has 
written’ with obvious enthusiasm for her subject, and her book is bound to 
` amuse as well as instruct her readers. There is little one would wish to quarrel 
with, but one would have welcomed some more adequate indication of the 
sources from which the material has been drawn. Except for a brief “acknow!l- 
edgment” of certain personal assistance, the reader is left to his own conclusions. 
Cuester H. Kirsy. 


The British Army and the Continent, 1904-1914. By J. E. Tyrer. (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1938, pp. 190, $4.20.) Mr. Tyler gives a very clear and judi- 
cious account of the much disputed secret “military conversations” which re- 
sulted in the sending of the British Expeditionary Force to France in 1914. 
General Grierson, who went to Berlin in 1896 sympathetically disposed toward 
the German people, soon expressed the opinion that England must go to war 
with Germany and that soon. He later became director of Military Operations 
at the British War Office. When the Moroccan Crisis looked serious he told 
Huguet, the French military attaché in London, unofficially “as comrade to com- 
rade”, that he was persuaded that “in case of war England would not hesitate 
to furnish us [the French], both by land and by sea, all the support she was 
capable of”, saying that the minimum would be 100,000, which might be raised 
to 120,000. On December 20, 1905, Huguet sent off a long report of the details 
which Grierson had given him. This report (printed in the French Diplomatic 
Documents, Second Series, VII, 351-54, but apparently too recently for Mr. 
Tyler to use) was followed a few days later by the secret but now familiar 
Huguet-Repington military conversations, which were soon officially approved 
by Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Tyler is scrupulously fair and careful in his estimates 
of the influence of Wilson, Sir Edward Grey, and others and of the strategic and 
political implications of the military conversations. If a criticism may be ven- 
tured, it is that he has relied too completely on British biographies. He therefore 
slightly minimizes the French confident expectation of British military support 
and Sir Edward Grey’s consequent moral obligation. Swney B. Fay. 


The Character of British Imperialism. By Vincent Hartow, Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History in the University of London. [Public Inaugural Lecture de- 
livered at King’s College, University of London, on March rst, 1939.] (London, 
Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. 38, 1s. 6d.) 


` India: A Short Cultural History. By H. G. Rawttnson. Edited by Professor C. G. 
Seticman. (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. xiv, 452, $7.50.) The 
author of this work “has been connected with the India educational service”. 
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ARTICLES 


e 

Lituian M. Penson, Harold Temperley, 1879-1939. History, Sept. 

Goprrey Davies. The Research Facilities of the Huntington Library: English History and 
Literature. Huntington Library Quar., Oct. 

Recinatp G. Trotrer. Historical Research in Canada. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Davi B. Quinn. Anglo-Irish Local Government, 1485-1534. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

K. Povey. The Sources for a Bibliography for Irish History, 1500-1700. Ibid. 

Henry J. Coweir. The Sixteenth Century English-speaking Refugee Churches at Geneva 
and Frankfurt. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 1939. 

R. P. Bisuop. Drake’s Course in the North Pacific. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

ALLEN L. Cricxerinc. Further Notes on the Drake Plate. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Sept. . 

L. ANTHEUNIS. Le secrétaire de Marie Stuart: Gilbert Curle, 1549-1609. Ree. Ques. Hist., 
July. e 

ARTHUR C, WarnLe. Early Liverpool Vessels and Trade [1558-1700]. Mariner's Mirror, 
July. : . 

Goprrey Davies. English Political Sermons, 1603-1640. Huntington Library Quar., Oct. 

S. KRISHNASVAMI AryaNnear. Srirangarayalu, the Last Emperor of Vijayanagar [1620-30]. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

J. J. S. Suaw. The Commission of Sick and Wounded and Prisoners, 1664-1667. Mariners 
Mirror, July. 

Cuarzes F. Mutter. Physician vs. Apothecary, 1669-1671. Scientific Monthly, Dec. 

Percy J. Rosson. Galinée’s Map of the Great Lakes Region in 1670. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

W. H. Mancuee. Huguenot Soldiers and their Conditions of Service in the English Army 
(ca. 1699]. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 1939. 

Eric Warrer. The Cape of Good Hope and its Many Masters. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

CuarLes Winstow ELLioTT. The Men that fought at Minden. Jour. Am. Military Inst., 
Summer. 

H. R. Gurra. Ahmad Shah Abdali’s Eighth Invasion, 1764-65. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

Dororny Rrynoups Prauntr. The Honorable Peter Russell, Administrator cf Upper Can- ` 
ada, 1796-1799. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Orea Iuner. A Century of Postal Service. Quar. Rev., July. 

Torvatp T:son Hoyer. Castlereagh—En stor fredsstiftare. Svensk Tidskr., 1939, no. 7. 

Oswyn A. R. Murray. The Admiralty: The Naval Staff. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

Sven Hevanper. Die parlamentische Korruption in England [roth century]. Schmollers 
Jahrb., 1939, no. 3. 

Arnoro M. Murrueap. An Introduction to a Bibliography of William Cobbett. Library, 
June. , 

Hiwary P. Mean. The Portsmouth Semaphore [ca. 1820]. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

Frank J. Kuincperc. The Lady Mico Charity Schools in the British West Indies, 1835- 
1842. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

A. N. Mouar. Notes on the “Norman Morison” [1848—]. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

R. O. MacFarianz. The Appointment of Sir Francis Hincks as Minister of Finance in 
1869. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

S. S. Fowier. Early Smelters in British Columbia. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

S, Macx Easrman. Worker’s Education in Canada. Internat. Labour Rev., Sept. 

FRANKLIN G. Percivav. Fisher and his Warships. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 

H. A. DeWeerp. Kitchener and Gallipoli. Infantry Jour., Coast Artillery Jour., Sept. 

TARAKNATH Das. India and the Present World Crisis. Amerasia, Oct. 


DocuMENTS 
H. C. Scuurz. An Elizabethan Map of Wotton Underwood, Buckinghamshire. Huntington 
Library Quar., Oct. 
E. A. Lewis. Three Legal Tracts concerning the Court Leet in Wales after the Act of 
Union. Bull. Board Celtic Stud., May. 
R. O. ALEXANDER. The Capture of Quebec: A Manuscript Journal relating to the Opera- 
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tions before Quebec from 8th May, 1759, to 17th May, 1760, kept by Colonel Malcolm 
Fraser. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Autumn. 

C. L. Cuine. Disraeli and'Peel’s 1841 Cabinet. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

H. Biovurpu. The Battle of Tchernaya, 16th August, 1855: A Contemporary Account by 
Lieut. Robert Biddulph, R., A. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Autumn. 


France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS á 
S. B. Clough 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By R. B. Mowat. (London, Arrowsmith, 1938, pp. 368, 
15s.) This volume is not just another life of Rousseau written along the familiar 
lines of the Confessions. Mr. Mowat has made use of the recently published 
twenty volumes of the Correspondance générale de ].-]. Rousseau, edited by T. 
Dufour and P.-P. Plan, which both supplements and corrects the Confessions. 
As a consequence Rousseau emerges as a more “normal” person than he gen- 
erally does from the books dealing with his career written before the publication 
of the Correspondance. Mr. Mowat devotes himself almost exclusively to telling 
the story of Rousseau’s personal life, and he tells the story clearly and interest- 
ingly and with considerable sympathy for his hero. The book is designed to 
correct the unfavorable view of Rousseau contained in the earlier work of John 
Morley, who, for all his liberalism, was too stiffly Victorian to appreciate fully a 
man of romantic temperament like Rousseau. In his own time Rousseau’s ideas 
and even more his way of life were suspect, and the legend grew of an erratic 
Rousseau. It was assiduously spread by the group of philosophes around Hol- 
bach, the coterie holbachique, that Rousseau so greatly detested and feared. Un- 
doubtedly the hostile attitude of the philosophes affected the hypersensitive, 
self-centered Rousseau. The last part of the Confessions clearly shows. that, 
toward the end of his life, Rousseau suffered from a persecution mania. Mr. 
Mowat’s book is a sketch, rather than a finished portrait, of the Rousseau that he 
essayed to portray. As such it will prove an invaluable aid to those who, in the 
future, will undertake a re-evaluation of the life and work of the great 
philosophe. J. Satwen Scuaptro. 


Napoleon in Review. By Gsorce Gorpon ANprews. With an Introduction by Carl 
L. Becker. (New York, Knopf, 1939, pp. xv, 343, vii, $3.00.) The untimely death 
of Professor George Gordon Andrews, which occurred in March, 1938, was a 
distinct loss to American scholarship. The qualities of insight, honesty, and 
directness which distinguished his work as a writer and teacher are all evident 
in this volume of essays and appraisals, and public thanks are due to Professors 
Carl Becker and Howard Anderson for their care in seeing the manuscript 
through the press. The ten studies which comprise Napoleon in Review repre- 
sent, in Mr. Andrews’s own words, “an attempt to review certain aspects and 
characteristics of the man and his work”. Much thoughtful and independent 
study of Napoleon’s career enabled Mr. Andrews to speak with exceptional 
authority; an abiding love for and zest in teaching enabled him to maintain at 
all times a stimulating contact with his classes and his public. These entertaining 
reappraisals are not intended to add to the store of information about, but to 
the understanding of, Napoleon’s place in history. The titles well suggest the 
provocative quality of the approach: Napoleon as “Maker of History” and as 
“Writer of History”, his “Physical and Personal Qualities”, his role as “Child of 
the Revolution” and “Child of Chance”, his “Plans and Ambitions”, his skill as 
a “Manager of Men”, and his motives and reactions as revealed in his “Letters to 
Marie Louise” and in the “Memoirs of General de Caulaincourt”. The conclud- 
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ing essay in this lucid and stimulating miscellany is a succinct analysis of 
Napoleon’s fate at the hfinds of his eulogists and detractors, entitled “Damned 
and Deified”. Students newly entering the field of Napoleonic studies will bless 
Mr. Andrews’s memory for a volume which evokes in equal degree their enthu- 
siasm and their critical insight. GEOFFREY Bruun. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By WuLiam Mituiean Stoane. Introduction by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. Two volumes. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939, 
pp. xxii, 467; x, 527, $7.50.) This reprint of Professor Sloane’s four-volume 
biography, originally published in 1896, seems to have been inspired by present- 
day dictatorships. 


La maison de France et l'Assemblée nationale: Souvenirs du Duc d Audiffret- 
Pasquier, 1871-1873. Publiés par son petit-fils le Duc pv’AuprFFRet-Pasquier. Pré- 
face de Gabriel Hanotaux, de l'Académie francaise. (Paris, Plon, 1938, pp. 1x, 
301, 20 fr.) These memoirs of the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier cover the first crit- 
ical years of the Third Republic from 1871 to 1873. The author, of course, was 
a strong upholder of the monarchical idea and enjoyed considerable influence in 
the Assembly. Pasquier’s Souvenirs are important additions to the political litera- 
ture of this period. Jonn M. S. Axiison. 


Erflaters van Onze Beschaving: Nederlandse Gestalten uit zes Eeuwen. By Jan 
and Annie Romern. Volume II, 17e tot de rge Eeuw. (Amsterdam, Querido, 
1939, pp. 284, 3.25 fl.) This third volume adds eight biographies to the national 
portrait gallery which Mr. and Mrs. Romein opened in 1938. The tragic life of 
Jan Swammerdam is the first of the new series. He was a biologist whose passion 
for knowledge seemed a sin against God to the pietist that was his alter ego. He 
belonged to the seventeenth century, but the doubts that assailed and finally 
defeated him set him apart from that vigorous and self-confident age. The editor 
of his works, Herman Boerhaave, his junior by a generation, was a much more 
typical representative of the seventeenth century, although the larger part of his 
medical work belongs to the eighteenth. The other portraits are of Frans Hem- 
sterhuis, the philosopher; Elizabeth Wolff, the novelist; Joan Derck van der 
Capellen, scion of a noble house, who became the champion of the people’s bill 
of rights and of the American colonies in their war for independence; Willem 
Bilderdijk, romantic poet; Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp, statesman and author 
of the first constitution of the new kingdom of the Netherlands; and King 
William I, who was a greater merchant than ruler. None of these have the 
stature of their seventeenth century predecessors. They were of a less heroic age 
and reflect in their achievements the lack of that ardent spirit that exalted the 
leaders of Dutch life in the preceding century. The authors write well. Their 
book is never dull. Even the least eventful life, that of Hemsterhuis, makes 
entertaining reading. A. J. Barnouw. 


ARTICLES 

Ernest Covecqur. Ce qu’on trouve sans le chercher dans les vieilles archives notariales. 
Rev. Hist., Apr.-June. 

EmiLe Crouarp. Le Protestantisme en Bretagne au xvie siècle. Mém. Soc. Hist. Bretagne, 
1938. 

Ceci. Kine. The French Ensign and the White Colours [1543-1790]. Mariner’s Mirror, 
July. 

J. H. Pranrenca. Versailles, het Kasteel van Lodewijk XII en van den Zonnekoning. 
Gids, Sept. 

P. Himpesranp. Capuchins—diplomates: Philippe et Seraphin de Bruxelles. Rev. Hist. 
Ecclés., July. 
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Ernest CarRINGTON Ovuvry. Notes on the Siege of La aac, 1627-1628. Proc. Higie: 
not Soc. London, 1939. . 

Rıcmaro M. Saunpers. The Emergence of the Coureur de Bois as a Social Type. Report 
Can, Hist. Assoc., 1939. 

Anpré Sayous. La banque à Genève pendant le xviii® siècle. An. Hist. Soc., Apr. 

ALBERT Scuinz, L’état présent des études rousseauistes. Romanic Rev., Oct. 

PIERRE Vicreux. La formation du capital selon Turgot. Rev. Hist. Ec. et Soc., 1939, no. 2. 

J. Conan. La dernière Compagnie française des Indes: La Compagnie dans l'Inde. Ibid. 

Léon Canen. Une nouvelle interprétation du traité franco-anglais de 1786-1787. Rev. 
Hist., Apr.-June. 

Id. Aspects économiques à la veille de la Révolution. An. Hist. Soc., June. 

J. H. Planrenea. Versailles, onder de laatste Bourbons en in den Keizertijd. Gids, Oct. 

J. Tresse. Les Français de Syrie et la Révolution de 1789. Rev. Hist. Col. Fr., 1939, no. 2. 

J. W. BerKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. De Fransche Revolutie in de contemporaine Hol- 
landse couranten. Gids, Sept. 

L. pe CARDENAL, La législation des clubs sous la constituante et la législative. Rev. Hist. 
Pol. et Const., July-Sept. 

L. DeLsBez. Le principe révolutionnaire de l’égalité devant la justice. Ibid. 

B. Mirxine-Guetzivircn. Le parlementarisme sous la Constituante, Ibid. 

P. Basrip. La place de Sieyés dans Phistoire des institutions. /bid. 

G. Ferrero. Réflexions sur la Révolution française. Ibid. 

Josep Barruétemy. Les principes financiers de la Révolution française. Ibid. 

GEORGES LeFEBvRE, La Révolution et l’Empire. Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., Apr.-June. 

S. Posener. The Immediate Economic and Social Effects of the Emancipation of the Jews 
in France. Jewish Soc. Stud., July. 

Ferpinanp Boyer. La famille Bens de Cavour et le régime napoléonien. Rev. Hist., Apr.- 
June. 

Fernano L’Hururer. La doctrine et la conduite d'un évêque concordataire, ci-devant 
assermenté, Saurine. Ibid. 

Henri GUILLEMIN. Lamartine et la “Question des prolétaires”. Rev. de Fr., Aug. 

W. A. Mason. Marcq Saint Hilaire, Father of the New Navigation. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Aug. 

Haroko E. Bunn. The French Labor Movement, 1880-95. Research Stud. State College 
Washington, Mar. 

Pierre Moret. La politique personnelle de Rouvier et la chute de Delcassé, 31 mars - 6 
juin, 1905. Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., July. 

ABEL RicauLrt. Les documents diplomatiques français relatifs aux origines de P guerre de 
1914. Rev. Hist., Apr.-June, 

Pasreur VALLERY-Rapor. Pourquoi le Cameroun doit rester français. Rev. Deux Mondes, 

_ Sept. < 

J. J. Vanne VELDE. Zuid- en Noord-Nederlandsche Bibliographie over Natuur- en Genees- 
kunde tot 1800, Kon. VI. Ac. voor Taal- en Lett., Jan., 1939. 

R. R. Post. De Egmondsche Geschiedbronnen. Ned. Hist., July. 

Antoine De SMET. De Geschiedenis van het Zwin. Vi. Gids, June. 

B. VERMASEREN. Post- en Nieuwsberichtenwezen in de 16de Eeuw, voornamelijk in 
Duitschland. Hist. Tijdsch., 1939, no. 2. 

Froris Prims. De Statuten van de Antwerpsche Lakengilde in het begin der 16de Eeuw. 
Kon. V1. Ac. voor Taal- en Lett., Jan., 1939. 

L. MicnELsen. Het Kapitalisme te Antwerpen in de xvii® en xviii Eeuwen. Ned. Hist., 
July. 

G. De Scuepper. Marie-Thérèse et Joseph II: Leur politique à l’égard des maisons re- 
ligieuses dans les Pays-Bas. Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July. 

L. G. J. VERBERNE. “Myne verantwoording voor God en de menschen” van Gijsbert Karel 
van Hogendorp. Ned. Hist., July. ; 

L. van DER Essen. De buitenlandsche Politiek van Belgié en het bizonder ten aanzien van 
Nederland. Ibid. 
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J. Hoste. De hoogere Doeleinden van de Vlaamsche Beweging. V}. Gids, June. 
Fr. Leysen. Nederlandsche Plattegrondstudies. Hist. Tijdsch., 1939, no. 2. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


This is Democracy: Collective Bargaining in Scandinavia. By Marquis W. Cuts. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 169, $2.50.) This book 
attempts “to give an idea of what labor has achieved through the process of 
collective bargaining” in the northern democracies, It tells the story of how labor 
and industry have organized and how they bargain for wages and contains 
materials on labor governments, the relation between labor and the farmer, the 
co-operatives, etc. Well written, the book has, however, much of the somewhat 
baffling quality of the author’s earlier work on “the middle way” in Sweden. 
The developments that constitute the background of the rise of organized labor 
in Scandinavia are summarized in a manner that deviates at several points from 
the story as told by Scandinavian writers, and the author shows no real famil- 
iarity with the native literature on his subject. In general, too, the place of labor 
in the story of increasing social legislation is stated in terms that claim too much 
or that are contradictory (cf. pp. 1 and 58). The statement, for example, that 
in 1905 “the mere threat of a general strike [in Sweden] swung the balance for 
peace in the bitter dispute over Norway’s demand for independence from 
Sweden” (p. 5) certainly represents a robust exaggeration. The same may be 
said of this statement made on page 158: “Employers have come to accept col- 
lective bargaining without any reservations whatsoever”. I believe it. correct to 
say that Childs tends to place labor’s rise to importance altogether too early. 

Joun H. WUORINEN. 


Denmark in History. By J. H. S. Brrcu. (London, John Murray, 1938, pp. xix, 
444, 15s.) Students of Scandinavian history will welcome this book but will 
consider it unfortunate that it suffers from inadequacies. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, these are especially regrettable in a work that deals with a country not 
often explored by historians writing in English. In the first place, the period 
before 1815 is given roughly three fourths of the text. Secondly, the story ends 
with 1926, which also marks the end of the eight-volume Danish history, Det 
danske Folks Historie; it is perhaps not too much to say that the important years 
since 1926 could have been surveyed fairly easily. Thirdly, the survey largely 
neglects economic and social development and occasionally shows surprising 
distribution of emphasis. These objections carry an implication not altogether 
fair to the author, for they may be taken to mean that the book is condemned 
because it is not the kind of survey the reviewer would prefer, both in terms 
of content and emphasis. Let it therefore be emphasized that the author has pre- 
sented an outline of Danish history which students will find useful and stimu- 
lating. Joun H. WUORINEN. 


ARTICLES 


Arne Srapve, Den store Jon Jarl. Svensk Tidskr., 1939, no. 2. 

Sren Karine. Gotland och Estlands medeltida byggnadskonst [summary in German]. 
Rig, 1939, no. 2. 

Fotke Linpzera. Källornas vittnesbörd om orsakerna ull utgången av 1523 års vinter- 
fälttåg till Skåne. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, no. 2. 

Ruporr Evanper. Nils Sture och Erik XIV:s astrologi. Ibid. 

Foke Linpzerc. Till Landshévdingedmbetets äldsta historia: Östergötlands län före 1635. 
Ibid. 


Cart Byérxsom. Några bilder till svensk kolonialhistoria [summary in English]. Rig, 
s 


1939, Mo. I. ' 
Bener Hitpesranp. Vetenskapsakademien 200 år. Svensk Tidskr., 1939. no. 7. 


Otor JAGERsKIOLD. C, F. Scheffer och 1750-talets forfattningskris. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 
1939, No. 2. 

Benor Hivpepranp. Pehr Kalm: Randanteckningar till ett jubileum och en bok. Ibid. 

FREDRIK Lacerrotu. Svensk Konungs ställföreträdare: Om proveniens och tolkning av 
1809 ars RF 939-43 och 91-95. Statsvetenskaplig Tidskr., 1939, no. 3. 

Harvpan Konur. Eit historisk syn på den norsk-svenske unionen. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 


1939, No. 3. 
Cart Freetwoop. Corps diplomatique i Stockholm för femtio ar sedan. Ord och Bild, 


1939, No. 7. 

OLAF GyERL#w. Ole Richters tragedie. Samtiden, 1939, no. 7. 

Aace Fris. Dansk og Tysk: Tanker om fortid og nutid. Tilskueren, Sept. 

Micuetia Ericusen. De nordiske Landes hjælp til krigsfangerne i Sibirien under og efter 
verdenskrigen. Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 4. 

Alands-spgrgsmaalet. Økonomi og Politik, 1939, no. 2. 

Norman J. Paperrorp and K. Gösra A. ANDERSSON. The Aaland Islands Question. Am. 
Jour. Internat. Law, July. 

WERNER Presov. Dänemarks Vorposten in der östlichen Ostsee. Jomsburg, Il, no. 3. 

Orro RéuLx. Dänemarks Industrialisierung. Ibid., no. 4. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Anfänge deutscher Geschichtschreibung. By Frreprich Gunpotr. Edited by Eisa- 
BETH GunpoLF and Epcar Wino. (Amsterdam, “Elsevier”; New York, Norde- 
mann, 1938, pp. 176, $3.00.) This is the fragment of a book which Gundolf 
began to write in the spring of 1931, immediately before his death, to be entitled 
“German Historians from Herder to Burckhardt”. The part now published 
represents the introduction, and even this is incomplete as it leads only to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Being a historian of German literature, Gun- 
dolf was more interested in problems of form and art than in the scientific 
contents of the works he analyzed. One of his aims was to show how German 
historiography from the outset was influenced by Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Caesar. Gundolf had a marked predilection—and a justified one—for Swiss his- 
torians such as the two Tschudis and for all other analysts of popular move- 
ments. Because of Germany’s historical evolution, her historiography, like her 
history, lacked coherence and unity—a defect which to some extent influenced 
Gundolf’s own presentation of this evolution. The stylistic mannerisms of the 
Stephan George circle, of which Gundolf was an outstanding member, and the 
numerous quotations from German sixteenth and seventeenth century writers 
may make this fragment difficult for non-German readers. It would be worth 
while to execute Gundolf’s last will and show how German historiography, 
making necessity a virtue, reached its climax in that universalism which origi- 
nated in Germany’s particularism and which made its scientific spokesmen, such 
as J. v. Müller, Ranke, Burckhardt, Johannes Janssen, superior to Treitschke 
and his school. Gundolf, it is true, often criticizes this political particularism, 
calling it a Verhängnis, but he does so with marked resignation, which appears 
to indicate that he fully acknowledged the cultural achievements to which it led. 

i WoLrGANG HALLGARTEN. 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Edited by Gustav BERTHOLD 
Vorz. Volume XLVI, Juli, 1781, bis März, r782. [Preussische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften.] (Oldenburg i. O., Stalling, 1939, pp. 619, 54.80 M.) On Sep- 
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tember 27, 1938, just after preparing this forty-sixth volume for publication, the 
venerable editor of the P. C., Professor Volz, died. For more than four decades, 
from the twenty-fifth volume onward, he had been its editor, and since an 
extended analysis of the six hundred letters of this volume is out of the question 
in this brief notice, nothing can be more fitting than an estimate of the merit 
of his work. Thanks to his minute and conscientious scholarship the P. C. has 
become one of the most scientifically adequate of document publications. The 
volumes of his predecessors can scarcely be used without at the same time con- 
sulting the archival files of the “Cabinetsministerium”, but Dr. Volz has given 
to the succeeding volumes an independent value as a record of Prussian foreign 
policy, without departing from the basic pattern of personal correspondence, by 
printing in extenso or in summary the letters of Prussian diplomats at foreign 
courts, Although .this practice has expanded the bulk of the publication, it has 
made it vastly more useful. The charge of occasional suppression has been made 
against his predecessors, but the intellectual and scholarly integrity of Dr. Volz 
was irreproachable. He vastly enhanced the utility of his publication by a critical 
apparatus of footnotes, by an elaborate mechanism of cross references, and, above 
all, by an analytical table of contents which enables the user to find at a glance 
what he desires. The twenty-two volumes he has seen through the press remain 
an imposing monument to his careful scholarship, and one can only hope that 
the new editor, Dr. J. A. von Rantzau, will follow in his footsteps. 
Warrer L. Dorn. 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By Tunorstern Vesten. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Josep DorrMan. New edition. (New York, Viking, 1939, 


pp. xxi, 343, $3.00.) 


Karl Marx: Selected Works. In two volumes. Prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute, Moscow, under the Editorship of V. Avorarsxy. Editor English edi- 
tion, C. P. Durr. (New York, International Publishers, 1939, pp. xxiv, 479, xxiii, 
694, $2.25 each volume.) “The first volume contains works dealing for the most 
part with general questions of theory. . . . In the second volume are collected 
mostly historical and political works.” The present popular edition was “issued 
first in Russian on the initiative of the Central Committee of the C. P. S. U.” 


My Life and History. By Berta Szzps, FRAU Szeps-ZUcKERHANDL. Translated from 
the.German by John Sommerfield. (New York, Knopf, 1939, pp. xiii, 324, 
$3.00.) These memcirs, based on the diary and other papers of the daughter of 
Moritz Szeps, former editor of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, extend from 1878 to 
the Anschluss of 1938. 


Hjalmar Schacht: Central Banker. By Karr R. Borr, Associate Prafessor of Eco- 
nomics and Finance. (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1939, pp. 91, $1.25.) 


ARTICLES 


PauL Jonansen. Johann von Hiten in Livland. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVI, nos. 
1-2. 

Hans Quepnav. Johannes Lohmüller, Stadtsyndikus von Riga, ein Trager Geutscher Refor- 
mation in Nordosteuropa. Ibid. 

Ernst Heyman. Ulrich Stutz. Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., LI. no. I. 

Frirz Harroune. Gustav Berthold Volz. Ibid. 

ARNOLD Oskar Meyer. Erich Marcks. Ibid. 
Prerre-Paun SAcave. Un collège berlinois à ?époque de la Réforme, Rev. German., XXX, 

no. 3. 
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ROBERT STUPPERICH. Der Ursprung des “Regensburger Buches” von 1541 und seine 
Rechtfertigungslehre, Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVI, flos. 1-2. 

Oskar Vasetta. Von den Anfängen der binderischen Tauferbewegung. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XIX, no. 2. 

WILHELM HEITMÜLLER. Leibniz als Wirtschaftspolitiker. Schmollers Jahr>., LXIII, no. 4. 

Hans Sarinc. Christoph Kaspar Freiherr von Blumenthal, ein Diplomat zur Zeit des 
Grossen Kurfürsten. Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., Li, no. 1. 

Hans WILHELM BijcuseL. Oberschlesien im Brennpunkt der grossen Politik 1740-42. Ibid. 

Witnerm MÖLLER. Das Slawenbild der ostfrinkischen Geschichtsschreiber an der Wende 
zum 19. Jahrhundert. Blatter f. Deut. Landesgesch., LXXXV, no. 1. 

Oskar Meister. Ernst Schwarzer, ein Sudetendeutscher Volkswirt aus der Zeit des 
deutschen Zollvereins. Schmollers Jahrb., LXIII, no. 3. 

C. Harrison Dwicut. Rumford as a Sociological Engineer. Scientific Monthly, Dec. 

Jouannzs Bonua. Tannenberg 1914, geopolitisch gesehen. Zeitsch. f. Geopol., XVI, no. 7. 

FRANKLIN G. PERCIVAL, The Tirpitz Technique. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

Rotanp E. Krause. Cooperation between the German Army and Navy. Ibid., July. 

Conrap H. Lanza. Military Aspects of the Sudeten Crisis. Field Artillery Jour., XXIX, 
no. 5. 

MARGARETE GARTNER. Danzig und der Korridor. Zeitsch. f. Pol., XXIX, no. 7. 

Fritz Fasricius. Blut und Boden im Leben der deutschen Volksgruppen. Ibid., nos. 8-9. 

Lupwic Beurs. Nordwestdeutschland und die Niederlande seit dem Dreissigjahrigen 
Kriege. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXII, no. 2. 

Jon Rapucanu. Von Leben und Werk Adolph Wagners. Schmollers Jahrb., LXIII, no. 2. 

Franz SCHNABEL. Böhmen, das Reich und die deutsche Romantik. Hochland, May. 

Lupwic HÄänseL. Die Philosophie Wilhelm Diltheys. Ibid., July. 

Orro Knapp. Karl Hilty, ein Denker wider sein Jahrhundert, Ibid., Sept. 

Kari Wiro. Max Reger, der Mystiker. Ibid. ' 

Conran Orutricu. Adolf Lüderitz, Neue Rundschau, Aug. 

WiLHELM Scuitiss-er. Adolf Lüderitz. Berl. Monatsh., July. 

G. RoEsLER. Die Bevölkerungsentwicklung Schlesiens. Jahrb. f. Nationalök. u. Stat, CL, 
no. 3. 

LEoroLD von Wisse. Johannes von Miquel. Berl. Monatsh., Aug. 

Fernwirkung deutscher Geopolitik. Zeitsch. f. Geopol., XVI, nos. 8-9. 

E. Kiprer. Le change des monnaies à Morges de 1638 à 1700. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Gesch., XIX, no. 3. 

Hans Konn. AEIOU: Some Reflections on the Meaning and Mission of Austria [review 
article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Tuomas Cunnincuam. The Dissolution of the Hapsburg Armies. Army Quar., XXXIX, 
no. I. 

Fritz von Remnéui. Wien 19. Juli 1914: Zu den Beratungen des gemeinsamen österreich- 
ungarischen Ministerrates. Berl. Monatsh., Aug. 

Jurus von Farxas. Die Struktur der führenden geistigen Schichten in Ungarn, 1867-1900. 
Ungar. Jahrb., XTX, no. 1. 

Denis JANossy. Hungary’s Living Space in the Danube Basin. Hung. Quar., V, no. 3. 

THoMAs CUNNINGHAM. Between the War and the Peace Treaties. Ibid. 

Tuomas Lencyet, The Hungarian Exiles and the Danubian Confederation. Ibid. 

Axos Szenprey. Legacies of Asia. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. PicueET. Las dénombrements généraux de réfugiés au Pays de Vaud et 4 Berne à la fin 
du xvii® siècle. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. Fr., Apr.-June. 

August 1914: Ein Aufschlussreicher Briefwechsel; Reichskanzler von Bethmann Hollweg 
über die deutschen Kriegserkldrungen. Berl, Monatsh., Aug. 
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~- Gaudens Megaro 


Per la storia religiosa dello stato di Milano durante il dominio di Carlo V: Note 
e documenti. By Feperico Cuasop. [Estratto dall’ Annuario del R. Istituto 
storico italiano per Età moderna e contemporanea.] (Bologna, Nicola Zani- 
chelli, 1938, pp. 297.) Now that Italian scholars have taken over the study of 
the Italian Reformation, they have made this field their own, and this volume 
conforms to the high standard already set up. It has profited by drawing on 
articles in regional periodicals not easily accessible outside of Italy and by com- 
ing after the author’s Lo stato di Milano nell'impero di Carlo V (Rome, 1934), 
but it rests overwhelmingly on unpublished documents in the archives of Milan 
and Simancas and of the Augustinian Order at Rome. References in the foot- 
notes are so full that the absence of a bibliography will be thought 4 shortcom- 
ing only by one hopeful of quickly spotting an omission. Nor is the neglect of 
books in English a matter of concern, since none known to this reviewer have 
anything to add; the author graciously refers to one he has used in translation. 
The causes of the movement for church reform in the Milanese are treated with- 
out reference to Patarine or other medieval movements in opposition to the 
clergy, though the suggestion is made (p. 97, n. 3) that the heterodox tradition 
persisted in the old medieval centers with which it had been identified. Neither 
the efforts of Barnabites, Schools of Christian Doctrine, and other organizations 
of the Counter Reformation nor those of the Augustinian general, Seripando, 
stemmed a movement which began with the criticism of the clergy by seceders 
from their own ranks and assumed an increasingly lay character by the time it 
was in its second period, from 1550 to 1552. Chabod has brought important 
evidence of its progress from the classes down to the masses; the net result is to 
etch more deeply the outlines of familiar figures and to introduce many new; if 
not often outstanding, ones. Freperic C, CHURCH. 


Baron Ward and the Dukes of Parma. By Jesse Myers. With a Foreword by Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1938, pp. xvi, 251, 
$2.50.) This book represents considerable careful work based essentially on the 
Ward Papers and correspondence and the archives of Florence, Lucca, and 
Parma. The story of Thomas Ward, the Yorkshire groom, who without formal 
education yet managed to become the chief minister of the duke of Parma, is 
quite worth telling. He was a man endowed with considerable natural ability 
and real integrity, an honest’and able conservative with genuine personal loy- 
alties and quite different from the caricatures drawn by his political foes. It 
cannot be said that the dukes, Charles Louis and Charles Ferdinand, grow in 
historical stature by close investigation, but they at least become more human. 
Perhaps there is some exaggeration in the account of Ward’s success in winning 
Schwarzenberg’s recognition of the family’s rights in 1848 and 1849: Austria’s 
whole legal case in the Italian peninsula in those years was based on treaties and 
rights deriving from them. There are a few minor errors which scarcely detract 
from the merit of the book. It is not quite correct to state that the Hummelauer 
memorandum remained the official basis for peace negotiations until the battle 
of Novara (pp. 124, 133): it represented only what Lord Palmerston wished to 
be adopted as a basis. The Austrian government did not accept it, as is stated 
(p. 143). Nor is it true that Piedmont in 1849 refused to send plenipotentiaries to 
Milan to open peace negotiations with Austria until she had possession of Parma 
(p. 170). The Piedmontese delegates came to Milan on April 13 and there made 
the request that their government be permitted to purchase Parma. They with- 
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drew on April 23 but for weightier reasons than the eer refusal of that 
request. + Howard M. SMYTH. 


ARTICLES 


Hans Baron. A Sociological Interpretation of the Early Renaissance in Florence. South 
Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

Piero Rezora, Aspetti dell’Umanesimo in Inghilterra. Rinascita, June. 

Viro VrraLe. Genova e Corsica nella pit recente storiografia. Riv. Stor. Ital., June, 

Roserro Patmaroccur. L’ambasceria del Guicciardini in Spagna. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1939, 
no. 2. 

FeLrx Gi-pert. The Humanist Concept of the Prince and The Prince of Machiavelli. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Onorato PAstine. Una questione della politica italiana del seicento. Riv. Stor. Ital., Mar. 

Domenico Spaponr. Corsica e Italia nel periodo del Risorgimento [cont.]. Arch. Stor. Cor- 
sica, Jan. 

Nico.a Nicouint. Le origini del giacobinismo napoletano. Riv. Szor. Ital., Mar. 

Prero Rast. La dominazione francese del 1797 nel Feltrino. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Sept. 

Antonio Noro. La Sicilia agli inizi del secolo XIX. Ibid., June. 

Enrico Croci. Cesare Balbo al servizio di Napoleone. Ibid., July. 

Watrer Marunri. La politica estera napoletana dal 1815 al 1820. Riv. Stor. Ital., June. 

Nino Cortese. Le note di Gabriele Pepe alla “Storia” del Colletta. Rass. Stor. Risorgi- 
mento, June. 

Lrororpo MARCHETTI. Lo stato pontificio nel quadriennio 1831-1834: Catalogo di una 
raccolta di fogli volanti conservati nel Museo del Risorgimento di Milano. Aevum, Jan. 

Ernesto BENEDETTO. La “Congrega fiorentina” della “Giovine Italia” e la politica gran- 
ducale negli anni 1832-33. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1939, no. 1. 

Giovann! Ferretti. Mazzini e l “Europe Centrale”, Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Aug. 

Gumo Porzio. Studi albertini e alterazioni programmatiche nella storia del Risorgimento. 
N. Riv. Stor., May. 

UmBeERrTO Brsecui. La formazione della coscienza patriottica in Ugo Bassi: 1] quaresimale 
del 1840 in San Pietro a Bologna. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, May. 

ALBERTO M. GHISALBERTI. Nuove ricerche sugli inizi del pontificato di Pio IX e sulla Con- 
sulta di Stato [cont.]. Ibid., Sept. 

Vrrrorio BARBIERI I tentativi di mediazione anglo-francesi durante la guerra del '48: Dai 
documenti dell’Archivio di Stato di Vienna. Ibid., June. 

EMANUELE Liprino. Documenti sulla rivoluzione siciliana del 1848-49 depositati da Fran- 
cesco Crispi nell’ Archivio di Stato di Palermo. Ibid. 

Carto Moranpr. Studi e documenti di storia coloniale italiana. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1939, 
no, 2. 

BENEDETTO CROCE. Un tentativo di teoria liberale in Italia sulla fine del secolo passato. 
Critica, July. 

GIOVANNI GALBIATI. La produzione scientifica di Achille Ratti. Aevum, July. 

Svend Ranutr. Scholarly Forerunners of Fascism. Ethics, Oct. 

Epwarp F. D’Arms. The Classics as Propaganda in Modern Italy. Social Research, Nov. 

Corporative State: Various Articles. Rev. Ec. Internat., June. 

Antonio Fossati. Il commercio estero italiano dal 1928 al 1938. Riv. Internaz. Sci. Soc., 
July. 

Bruno G. Foa and P. G. Treves. Italian Finance and Investment. Economica, Aug. 

IsraEL Conen. Jews in Italy. Pol. Quar., July. 

Marcer P. Hornik. Italy and the Soudan. Contemp. Rev., Sept. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER. Fascist Italy’s New Legislative System. 4m. Pol. Sct. Rev., June. 

Bası Davinson. Can Italy keep it Up? Contemp. Rev., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS : ' 
ANNIBALE ALBERTI. Inquisiti e condannati politici dalle commissioni speciali del Lom- 
bardo-Veneto, 1821-1829. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Aug. . 
Giuseppe ViezzoLi. Le cinque giornate di Milano nel rapporto del maresciallo Radetsky. 
Ibid. 
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CARLO ANTONIO VIANELLO. I resti delle carte Minonzio-Cialdini della Biblioteca di Brera. 
Ibid. ° 


Russta AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


ARTICLES 

Hemgren Dorrrizs. Dunkle Existenzen und dunkle Machenschaften im Schatten Peters 

„des Grossen. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1939, Nos. 1-2. 

Emit Kira, Kościuszko we Lwowie w r. 1792 [Kościuszko at Lwów in 1792]. Kwartalnik 
historyczny, 1939, RO. 1. 

Geore Sacxe, Adel und Bürgertum in der Regierungszeit Katharinas II. von Russland. 
Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., XVIL, nos. 3-4. 

Id. Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Vorasezüngen der Orientpolitik Katharinas II. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXII, no. 1. 

Id. L. H. v. Jakob und die russische Finanzkrise am Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1938, no. 4. 

MARCELI HANDELSMAN. Kryzys r. 1821 w Królestwie Polskim [crisis of 1821 in the King- 
dom of Poland]. Kwartalnik historyczny, 1939, no. 2. 

Hans ALBRECHT HERZNER. Sozialismus und Arbeiterbewegung der Polen im ig. Jahr- 
hundert. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1939, nos. 1-2. 

Avrrep Levin. The Fifth Social-Democratic Congress and the Duma. Jour. Med. Hist., 
Dec. 

Warrer Wace, Polen von Versailles bis London. Osteuropa, July. 

RupoLr Fiscuer and others. Krieg wegen Polen. Volk und Reich, 1939, no. 8. 

Evie Borscuax. Histoire de l'Ukraine: Publications en langue ukrainienne parues en 
dehors de l'U. R. S. S. Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., Jan., 1939. 


DOCUMENTS 

N. Prokopenko. K istorii sobytiï na Ukraine v 1708 g. [events in the Ukraine in 1708; 
the 230th anniversary of the Battle of Poltava]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1939, no. 3. 

Vasit1 Bakunin. Opisaniye kalmytzkikh narodov . . . sochinionnoye . . . 1761 goda 
[description of the Kalmuck peoples . . . composed in 1761]. Introduction by 
V. Razumovsky. Ibid. 

©. Cuaapayeva. Tyul'skiye stachki i demonstratzii 1914 g. [strikes and demonstrations in 
July, 1914}. Iba. 

S. Markov. Iz istorii grazhdanskoi voiny na Ukraine v 1918 g. [contribution to the history 
of the civil war in the Ukraine in 1918]. Ibid., no. 4. 

G. Kosromarov. Petrogradskiye rabochiye v bor’be s Yudenichem [Petrograd workers in 
the struggle against Yudenich]. Ibid., no. 3. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


He opened the Door of Japan: Townsend Harris and the Story. of his Amazing 
Adventures in establishing American Relations with the Far East. By Car. 
Crow. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. xvii, 275, $3.00.) Mr. Crow, already well 
known for his works on China, became interested during his residence in Japan 
in the life of Towrsend Harris, the first American consul to that country. In 
this biographical study the reader finds at last a full account of an’ American 
whose contribution to early American-Japanese relations has only recently been 
adequately appreciated on this side of the Pacific. Presented in a pleasing style, 
this book begins with Townsend Harris as a youthful merchant in New York 
in 1820, describes his role as chairman of the Board of Education of New York 
City and as the individual most responsible for the creation of what is now the 
College of the City of New York, and continues with an account cf the amazing 
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events that finally led to his arrival in Japan in 1856. Over half of the work is 
then devoted to the arduous negotiations and lonely existence forced upon 
Harris prior to the eventual signing of the trade treaty between Japan and the 
United States in 1858, his residence in Japan for the next three years, and his 
final return to New York, where he died practically forgotten. Mr. Crow has 
presented in admirable fashion an interesting account of the one individual who, 
perhaps more than anyone else, actually opened Japan’s closed door. 
Hucu Borton. 


ARTICLES 


Derk Boppe. Some Fundamental Differences between China and Japan. Tien Hsia 
Monthly, Sept. 

Li Cr'tn-us1. Notes on the Compilation of Local Gazetteers. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog. 
(Chinese edition), June. 

F. Hozumi. Economic Thoughts revealed in the Ping Chun Shu of the Shih Chi [in 
Japanese]. Ketzai-Ronso, Sept. 

Id. Economic Thoughts revealed in the Huo Chih Chuan of the Chien Han Shu [in 
Japanese]. Zbid., Oct. 

ÉMILE Gasparpone. La chronologie ancienne du Japon. Jour. Asiatique, Apr.-June, 1938. 

SHicexunt Hamacucui. The Military System of Western Wei [in Japanese, cont.]. Toho 
Gakuho, Jan., 1939. 

Y. Krrayama. On the Development of Fukien during the T‘ang and Sung Dynasties [in 
Japanese]. Shirin, July. 

Nosoru Nima. Materials relating to Legal History discovered at Tunhuang by Messrs. Stein 
and Pelliot [in Japanese]. Toho Gakuho, Jan., 1939. 

F. S. Drake. The Shen-t'ung Monastery and the Beginning of Buddhism in Shantung. 
Monumenta Serica, IV, no: 1. 

Wa ter Fucus. Die Schlachtenbilder aus Turkestan von 1765 als histarische Quelle. .. . 
Ibid. 

AnprÉ Dusosco and J. van DEN Branpt. Un manuscrit inédit des “Conquêtes de K‘ien- 
lung”. Ibid. 


Suiceromo Kopa. Notes sur la presse jésuite au Japon. .. . Monumenta Nipponica, July. 
Tapao Dor. Das Sprachstudium der Gesellschaft Jesu in Japan im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Ibid. ‘ 


J. L. Avvarez. Don Rodrigo de Vivero et la destruction de la Nao “Madre de Deos”, 1609 
à 1610. Ibid. 

Josern Scnürre. Drei Unterrichtsbücher für japanische Jesuitenprediger aus dem XVI. 
Jahrhundert. Arch. Hist. Soc. Jesu, July-Dec. 

Naoyrro Murakami. The Japanese at Batavia in the XVIIth Century. Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, July. 

HERBERT Zacuerr. Social Changes during the Tokugawa Period. Trans. Asiatic Soc. 
Japan, Dec., 1938. ; 

Harry Emerson WiLoes. The Kuroshiwo’s Toll. Ibid. 

Pu. pe Varcas. William C. Hunter’s Books on the Old Canton Factories. Yenching Jour. 
Soc. Stud., July. 

Zenicut Irani. The Economic Causes of the Meiji Restoration. Trans, Asiatic Soc. Japan, 
Dec., 1938. 

Hans MüLLER. Goethe in Japan. Monumenta Nipponica, July. 

Monk Wet-nuan. Buddhism in Modern China. Ten Hsia Monthly, Sept. 

Harop E. SHapicx. The Travels of Lao Ts‘an: A Social Novel. Yenching Jour. Soc. 
Stud., July. : 

Davin N. Rowe. Japanese Propaganda in North China, 1937-1938. Public Opinion Quar., 
Oct. 

Wa ker Matueson. The U. S. joins in the Battle of Concessions. North Am. Rev., Sept. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 
, E. C. Burnett l 
GENERAL 


The Attorney General in the American Colonies. By OttveR W. Hammonns, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States. [Anglo-American 
Legal History Series.] (New York, New York University School of Law, 1939, 
Pp. 24, $1.00.) 

Odyssey of an American Family: An Account of the Roosevelts and their Kin as 
Travelers, from 1613 to 1938. By Harr Roosevexr in collaboration with SAMUEL 
Durr McCoy. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. xv, 330, $3.75.) 


The Administration of Public Printing in the States. By Estau E. Sparkin. [The 
University of Missouri Studies.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1937, pp. 
120, $1.25.) 


Life in America: A Special Loan Exhibition of Paintings held during the Period 
of the New York Werld’s Fair, April 24 to October 29. (New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1939, pp. xxix, 230, $1.00.) 


Early Catholic Americana: A List of Books and Other Works by Catholic Authors 
in the United States, 729-1830. By Wttrrip Parsons. (New. York, Macmillan, 

) 1939, pp. Xxv, 282, $1c.00.) Those who have experienced the inadequacy of the 
“gallant attempt” of Finotti in early Catholic Americana will appreciate the 
service which Father Parsons has rendered to all workers in the field. The intro- 
ductory essay on Catholic printers and publishers will be indispensable to future 
historians of the press. While the book as a whole conforms to the best biblio- 
graphical practice of the day, the index deserves special mention as a model of 
completeness and of convenient arrangement. SisrER Mary Aucustina (Ray). 


Writings of General John Forbes relating to his Service in North America, Com- 
piled and edited by Arrrep Procter James. (Pittsburgh, Allegheny County 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 1938, 
pp. xv, 316, $3.50.) This collection does not add materially to our knowledge of 
Forbes’s expedition against Fort Duquesne. It does not include letters written to 
Forbes, and more than fifty of the approximately two hundred documents have 
been printed elsewhere. The Bouquet Papers, from which many letters were 
taken, were used by Parkman and Kingsford, and the material from the Lou- 
doun Papers antedates the expedition. Nevertheless, these letters are well worth 
reading. It would be hard te find anywhere a more vivid picture of the diffi- 
culties of campaigning in the American wilderness. Interesting details about the 
expedition appear. The choice of route, about which there was so much con- 
troversy, was due to Sinclair, the quartermaster general, who later sided with 
the Virginians against his commander. The plan of building fortified depots for ` 
supplies was taken from Turpin’s Essai sur la guerre. The slowness of the 
advance was owing not only to the difficulties of roadbuilding and transport and 
to Forbes’s efforts to win over the hostile Indians but also to the conviction that 
the best time for a forest campaign was after the leaves had fallen and to the 
belief, derived it appears from Croghan, that with the approach of winter the. 
Indians at Fort Duquesne would return home. Above all, these letters reveal the 
personality of Forbes himself and amply confirm Parkman’s judgment that he 
was a “steadfast and all-enduring soldier”. ARTHUR H. BUFFINTON. 


Six New Letters of Thomas Paine: Being Pieces on the Five Per Cent Duty ad- 
dressed to the Citizens of Rhode Island, Here first reprinted from the Provi- 
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dence Gazette and Country Journal of 1782 and 1783. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Harry H. Crarx. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1939, pp. 
xxxii, 63, $2.50.) These “letters” should prove useful not only to students of 
Paine but to students of the Revolutionary War finances and the art of propa- 
ganda. They are Paine’s newspaper contributions to the unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade Rhode Island to ratify the Continental Congress’s recommendation of 
a five per cent import duty to meet the debts of the United States. All classes, it 
was argued, would benefit materially from the measure, not least the farmers. 
Though Paine was subsidized to write the articles, he disposed of his critics by 
saying, “I am not, like themselves, guided by self interest and narrow thinking”. 
The editor has supplied an introduction almost as long as the text of the “let- 
ters”, It is primarily devoted to adumbrating a thesis already advanced by other 
students of Paine, namely, that Paine was more conservative than is taught by 
the history books. Josera DORFMAN. 


Gilbert Stuart and his Pupils, together with the Complete Notes on Painting by 
Matthew Harris Jouett from Conversations with Gilbert Stuart in 1816. By JoHN 
Hirt Morsan. (New York, New-York Historical Society, 1939, pp. 102, $3.50.) 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A Study in Church Life. 
By Wuryam Witson Manross. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 270, $3.25.) Of the 
major colonial churches the Episcopal was the most closely tied to the Old 
World, suffered most as a result of independence, and had the greatest handi- 
caps to overcome in adjusting itself to its post-Revolutionary American environ- 
ment. It failed to evolve any adequate policy of meeting the problems produced 
by the vast westward movement of population. As a result the Episcopalians 
were foredoomed to remain a relatively small body numerically for more than 
a hundred years, It was not until 1835, with the consecration of Jackson Kemper 
as a missionary bishop, that an adequate home missionary policy was inaugu- 
rated. It is with the critical years from 1800 to 1840, during which Episco- 
palianism was struggling with the problem of adjustment, that the author of this 
careful study is concerned. Dr. Manross is a historian and not a special pleader 
for his church. He does not hesitate to point out failures and weaknesses, nor 
does he attempt to dodge disagreeable facts. He deals frankly with the rising 
differences and conflicts within Episcopal ranks and calls attention more than 
once to the dangerous tendency of Episcopalianism toward “upperclassishness”, 
which has been an unfortunate characteristic from the beginning. With the 
exception of the first'two chapters and the concluding section, the treatment is 
topical. The Rector, the Missionary, the Parish, the Services, and the Laymen 
constitute the headings of the remaining chapters, In this work a body of sources 
hitherto little used has been drawn upon and has resulted in a valuable contri. 
bution to our knowledge of a phase of the religious and social developments in 
America during a formative epoch. Wiruiam W. SWEET. 


Five Cities: The Story of their Youth and Old Age. By Grorce R. Letcuron. 
(New York, Harper, 1939, pp. X, 370, $3.50.) The author aims to relate the story 
of American development as exemplified in five American cities: Shenandoah, 
Louisville, Birmingham, Omaha, Seattle. . 


Abraham Lincoln Association Papers. 1937; 1938. (Springfield, the Association, 
1938, 1939, pp. 86, 88.) The following papers are included in these volumes: 
“The Persistent Personality of Lincoln” by Harold C, Jaquith, president of Ili- 
nois College; “My Recollections of Lincoln” by Charles Nagel, St. Louis; 
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“Abraham Lincoln, Commander-in-Chief” by John McAuley Palmer, brigadier 
general, U. S. A. (retied); “ ‘Let us have Faith that Right makes Might’” by 
Evan A. Evans, presiding justice, U. S. circuit court of appeals, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Missing Chapter in the Life of Abraham Lincoln: A Number of Articles, 
Episodes, Photographs, Pen and Ink Sketches concerning the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln in Spencer County, Indiana, between 1816-1830 and 1844. By Bess V. 
EHRMANN. Pen and Ink Sketches by Mary Lee Gabbert. (Chicago, Walter M. 
Hill, 1938, pp. xiv, 150, $3.50.) Mrs. Ehrmann’s book is one more proof of 
what most close students of Lincoln’s life already know—namely, that many 
present residents of the state of Indiana resent the terms in which biographers 
have described the environment in which the Lincoln family lived from 1816 
until its removal to Illinois in 1830. Mrs. Ehrmann points out that many men 
and women of education and culture lived within a fifty-mile radius of the 
Lincoln cabin and argues that the neighborhood must have been more stimulat- 
ing to Lincoln and must have had more effect upon his ambition and character 
than most writers have conceded. Unfortunately, her book is principally argu- 
ment and inference unsupported by evidence. PauL M. ANGLE. 


Frémont, Pathmarker of the West. By Arran Nevins. (New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1939, pp. xiv, 649, $5.00.) Few public men have received more favor- 
able recognition in proportion to service rendered than John Charles Frémont. 
As an explorer he Geserves all the attention given him. Mr. Nevins’s subtitle, 
“Pathmarker of the West”, is quite apropos. Differences of opinion have. arisen 
largely from evaluation of his later career and interpretation of his character. 
To the defense of Frémont along both of these lines the author has brought all 
his newspaper technique and literary talent. There are certain admissions, how- 
ever, which the reader will find tucked away in various parts of the volume. 
Frémont’s career, Mr, Nevins says, sometimes revealed a “lack of candor and 
directness”, a “consistent opportunism”, and, on occasions, actual “equivoca- 
tion” (p. 285). Apparently the explorer lacked “rugged strength of character”. 
In discussing the conquest of California (p. 286), the author admits further that 
“it is impossible todzy to believe that he [Frémont] decisively affected the course 
of events on the Pacific” coast. Again, “Unquestionably, Lincoln did wisely in 
removing Frémont” (p. 543, referring .to his dismissal from the army during 
the Civil War). “Frémont tried too often to reap where other men had sown” 
(p. 621). With all of which the reviewer agrees. But after reading this long 
narrative—a narrative which adds forty or fifty thousand words to his former 
two-volume life of Frémont, a narrative heavily padded with beautiful descrip- 
tions, picturesque settings, touching explanations,eand fulsome apologies—it is 
easy to see that the author’s admissions are made with reluctance and with 
reservation. To S. W. Kearny he does scant justice, but he makes Stockton some- 
thing of a hero. The volume could have been made twice as interesting in half 
the space, and such a reduction would have been in keeping with the subject’s 
place in history. It adds nothing to our knowledge of Frémont, but it is the best 
camouflage of the man that has appeared. CARDINAL GOODWIN. 


Thaddeus Stevens. By Arpnonse B. Minter. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. xi, 440, 
$4.00.) If it be assumed that the consequences of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion were beneficial, then it must be admitted that Thaddeus Stevens was a 
great statesman. For it is a matter of common knowledge (or at least belief) 
that Pennsylvania’s “Old Thad”, as leader of the Radical Republicans in the 
House of Representatives from 1861 to his death in 1868, virtually dictated the 
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legislative policies of the government. In the main, Mr. Miller’s judgments are 
based upon the validity of the foregoing assumptfon. Within this frame of 
reference, he has written a readable but by no means brilliant biography. He 
brings to light no facts of consequence which are not found in the earlier biog- 
raphies of McCall and Woodburn. Nor can it be said that his interpretations 
` differ in any essential particulers from theirs. He is somewhat more aware of 
the existence of economic motives in the drama than they, but he dissociates 
himself from those historians who overemphasize a single motive. Stevens was 
procapitalist on such questions as the tariff and grants-in-aid to transcontinental 
railways but anticapitalist, or at least antifinancier, with respect to currency and 
banking. Since these contradictory attitudes left him, so to speak, paired with 
himself as to economic motivation, Mr. Miller finds in Stevens’s political acumen 
and broad humanitarianism sufficient clues to an understanding of his motives. 
Of the former there can be no doubt; of the latter the candid reader must still 
question whether love of the lowly slave was not outweighed by hateful desire 
“to feed fat the ancient grudge” against the proud master. B. B. KENDRICK. 


The Road to Richmond: The Civil War Memoirs of Major Abner R. Small of the 
Sixteenth Maine Volunteers, together with the Diary which he kept when he 
was a Prisoner of War. Edited by Haroip Apams Smarr, (Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1939, pp. xiii, 314, $3.50.) Beside the Civil War journal of 
Joseph LeConte (a Confederate), which he edited two years ago, Mr. Small now 
places the unusually interesting memoir and diary of his father, Major Small, of 
the Army of the Potomac. In his old age—and basing his narrative upon mate- 
rial he had collected in writing a regimental history of the Sixteenth Maine and 
upon sketches which, earlier still, he had prepared for newspapers—Major Small 
wrote chapters that the present editor has arranged into a continuous narrative 
and published in conjunction with the short diary that Major Small kept during 
the six months when he was a prisoner of war at Richmond, Danville, and 
Salisbury. While the memoir is vividly written—particularly with respect to the 
fighting at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg—and accurate to a 
degree, the fact that it was set down long after the close of the war, when fierce 
passions had largely abated, evidences itself in a philosophical tone and pervasive 
attitude of tolerance which could hardly have been present during the struggle 
itself. In contrast, the brief diary, covering some six months of prison life and 
written in short staccato entries, impressed this reviewer as far more authentic; 
particularly in its realistic discussion of the cost of food in debased Confederate 
currency, the treatment accorded prisoners by the Confederate authorities, and 
the indignities suffered at the hands of ruffans among the prisoners themselves. 
The text of this valuable, thovgh minor, contribution to history is admirably 
edited except for the fact that the narrative part contains no marks of reference 
to the notes, which are carried at the back of the book, with the result that the 
interested reader finds himself continually instituting a search to discover 
whether some obscure comment or cryptical statement has been explained. Use 
of the volume is facilitated by an accurate and well-arranged index. 

Wirt ARMISTEAD CATE. 


Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.). By Rura Oper. (New York, Appleton-Century, 
1939, pp. xv, 326, $3.00.) In the foreword to this volume Miss Odell expresses 
her desire to substitute biographical accuracy for the legends that have grown 
up around the author of Ramona and to replace inadequate sketches with a pic- 
ture of the real Helen Hunt Jackson. One closes the book feeling that the first of 
these objectives has been more successfully achieved than the second. Although 
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. much factual material is carefully presented, the human being described by 
Thomas Wentworth Hifginson as “the most brilliant, impetuous, and thor- 
oughly individual woman of her time” remains a somewhat shadowy figure. 
The first half of the biography tells in considerable detail the story of Mrs. 
Jackson’s youth in the Amherst of the eighteen thirties, of her schooling in 
various academies, her first marriage to Edward Bissell Hunt, her life in New- 
port, her friendships, and her early literary attempts under the guidance of 
Colonel Higginson. The secoad half presents the more significant aspect of her 
career—her interest in the Western Indians, her quarrel with the government 
over its methods of dealing with them, and her writings on this subject, notably 
A Century of Dishonor and Ramona. In the pages of this biography devoted to 
Mrs. Jackson’s travels in California interesting glimpses emerge of Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara in the eighteen-eighties and of the ranches, schools, and 
missions that she visited. The connection of “H. H.” with the leading American 
periodicals from 1865 to 1885 is clearly charted throughout the book, and her 
many contributions tc the magazines and newspapers of her time are listed 
chronologically in the bibliography. This list supplies an interesting index to the 
popular taste of the period as revealed in magazine verse, short tale, serial, and 
travel sketch. The volume is-elaborately documented with twenty pages of notes 
and sixty-five pages of bibliography. BERTHA-MONICA STEARNS, 


The United States since 1865. By Louis M. Hacxer, Columbia University, and 
Benyamin B. Kenprick, The Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Third edition. (New York, Crofts, 1939, pp. xxiv, 821, $3.75.) 


A General History of the United States since 1865. By Georcr Freperick Howe, 
Assistant Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1939, pp. xxvii, 654, $4.50.) ‘ 


The Modern Movement in American Theology: Sketches in the History of Ameri- 
can Protestant Thought from the Civil War to the World War. By Frank Huen 

. Foster. (New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1939, pp. 219, $1.75.) “This book takes - 

. up the story of the New England Theology where a previous volume by this 
writer left it. It is a collection of sketches rather than an attempt at a complete 
history.” 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1923. Two volumes. 
[Department of State.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. cxi, 
973, Cxix, 1283, $1.25, $2.00.) These most recent volumes of American diplomatic 
documents are a reminder that the World War left a good many problems 
unsolved, some of them seemingly insoluble. A few of the attempts at solution 
are here set forth, For example, there is a detailed description of the negotia- 
tions on reparations which followed Mr, Hughes’s memorable address to the 
American Historical Association at New Haven and culminated in the appoint- 
ment of the Dawes Commission. There is also a long and exceedingly valuable 
account of the Lausanne Conference, which led not only to a European settle- 
ment with Turkey but to a Turko-American treaty (subsequently rejected by 
the Senate). Along with the corresponding British and French publications, 
these documents form a reasonably complete picture of the manner in which a 
durable Near Eastern peace was made. More than one third of Volume I deals 
with disturbed conditions in China and the efforts of the Western powers to 
maintain their interests against a rising Chinese nationalism. The same volume 
reveals how Mr. Hughes at last came to recognize the League of Nations and 
to correspond freely with it, at least on nonpolitical questions. As to Russia, 
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however, the record was one of continued refusal to recognize the Soviet 
regime, In the economic field Mr. Hughes continued his vigorous defense of 
American interests, not all of indisputable national concern, And there is a 
variety of topics from relief activities to Pan-American Conferences to delight 
any student of international affairs. The high scholarly standards of the editor 
and the excellent typography and binding continue to be features of this in- 
creasingly important series. - Epwarp Meap EARLE. 


Carter Glass: A Biography. By Rrxey Smitu and Norman Beaster. With an Intro- 
duction by Senator Harry Flood Byrd and a Preface by Douglas Southall Free- 
man. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. XV, 519, $3.00.) Printer’s devil, 
reporter, editor, and newspaper owner, delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention, state senator, member of the Virginia constitutional convention, 
member of the Federal House of Representatives, Secretary of the Treasury, 
United States senator—steadily Carter Glass moved from one post to the next 
by sheer force of ability and uncompromising integrity. The story is interestingly 
told by Rixey Smith, who has been Mr. Glass’s secretary for seventeen years, and 
Norman Beasley. The files of the Treasury and the personal correspondence of 
Mr. Glass have been utilized, and some interesting behind-the-scenes events have 
been disclosed. The authors do not conceal their admiration for their subject, 
but they show forth his greatness by reciting his acts and speeches rather than by 
fulsome praise. Now and then, however, journalism prevails over accuracy, as in . 
the claim for the authorship of the Federal Reserve Act and in an occasional 
exaggeration. Twice the name of Stockton Axson, the brother-in-law of Presi- 
dent Wilson, is misspelled. A single quotation from Mr. Glass, of especial interest 
just now, may be quoted. As Secretary of the Treasury he wrote: “Let us re- 
member that there can be no spending by the Government without paying by 
the Government, and that the Government cannot pay except out of the pockets 
of the people”. The most valuable contributions of this volume are the revela- 
tions of the intrigues by which representatives of banking interests attempted to 
block the Federal Reserve Act, of Roosevelt’s shifting position on money and 
banking, and of Mr. Glass’s unflinching courage in opposing court packing, the 
“purge” in Virginia, and other vagaries of the New Deal. “Perhaps”, exclaimed 
Mr. Glass, “I am a relic of constitutional government!” This fittingly charac- 
terizes his attitude throughout forty years of public life. E. L. Bocarr. 


Selected Papers of Homer Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, 1933- 
1939. Edited by Cart Brent Swisuer. (New York, Scribner’s, 1939, pp. xxvi, 
316, $3.50.) “This volume of selected papers of the man who was Attorney 
General from 1933 to 1939 is chosen from a number of sources and types of 
materials. . . . It suggests the value of a more extended collection . . . and the 
value of similar collections of the papers of other statesmen of the period”. 


The Negro, Too, in American History. By Meru R. Erpse, Tennessee A. and I. 
College. (Nashville, National Educational Publishing Company, 1938, pp. xxii, 
544, $3.00.) 

The Black Man in White America. By Joun G. Van Deusen, Hobart College. 
(Washington, Associated Publishers, 1938, pp. 338, $3.25.) The first of these two 
volumes is an effort to supply a guide for those who are trying to correlate the 
study of the Negro in the United States with that of general American history. 
It is, however, prima facie evidence that the author’s equipment is decidedly 
inadequate, for he shows neither a knowledge of history in general nor of the 
history of the Negro in particular, nor does he distinguish, in his selection of 


s 
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the facts set forth, betwgen the important and the unimportant. The Black Man 
in White America is an undertaking in the same field but written from a dif 
ferent point of view. The author aims to discuss frankly the shortcomings of 
both races in the United States and at the same time to make known the worth- 
while achievements of the Negro. Unfortunately he does not deal scientifically 
with all the problems involved. Some of his data with respect to education, 
health, labor, crime, discrimination, and the like are incorrect, incomplete, or 
out of date, for example, in the case of tests and measurements. On the basis of 
this inadequate information the author makes some sweeping generalizations 
which neither he nor anyone else has substantiated. On the whole, however, the 
book is an important contribution and renders the service of treating the Negro 
historically as a human being. It gives a striking picture of a neglected phase of 
an important social problem and presents the matter in readable form. 
Carter G. Woonson. 


The American Race Problem: A Study of the Negro. By Epwarp Byron REUTER. 
Revised edition. (New York, Crowell, 1938, pp. xiii, 430, $3.00.) There is a 
vast literature on the American Negro but few systematic treatises. Among 
the latter this work cf Reuter’s has held high rank since the publication of the 
first edition in 1927. The new edition is basically the same as the first in 
arrangement, viewpoint, and even in content. In many chapters the changes 
have been limited to a few words here and there. One new chapter has been 
added and one of the old ones expanded into two. In the places where statis- 
tical material is presented this has been reorganized and brought down to more 
recent dates. The work covers a wide range of topics, and the general view- 
point is that the Negro problem is sociological rather than biological. The 
role of prejudice is repeatedly emphasized, though the author is by no means 
hopeful that this will diminish in the population at large. Reuter discounts the 
evidences of the mental inferiority of the Negro, perhaps excessively, but one 
must approve his general conclusion that for all practical purposes equality 
of treatment is the wisest policy in a democracy. Race relations seem as likely 
to get worse as to get better. The author sees no solution until complete 
amalgamation hás, occurred—which takes us forward at least one millenium. 

Frank H. HANKINS. 


Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society. Number 20, Papers read before the 
Society, November 18, 1938. (Honolulu, Hawaiian Historical Society, 1939, pp- 
113.) The paper by,John F. G. Stokes, “Hawaiis Discovery by Spaniards: 
Theories traced and Refuted” (pp. 38-113), should be noted. 


ARTICLES 


ANDREAS DorPALEN. The Political Influence of the German Element in Colonial. America 
[concl.]. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 

ALLEN WALKER Reap. The Speech of Negroes in Colonial America. Jour. Nope Hist., 
July. 

Esruer Louise Larsen. Peter Kalm’s Description of how Sugar is made from Various 
Types of Trees in North America. Agricultural Hist., July. i 

CarL R. Woopwarp. Charles Read’s Notes on Colonial Agriculture. Jour, Rutgers Univ. 
Library, Dec., 1938. 

Cuaries F. MuLLeTT. Classical Influences on the American Revolution. Classical Jour., 
Nov. 

Tuomas H. Fawcerr. The Journal of Joshua Evans [1731-1798]. Bull. Friends’ Hist. 
Assoc., Spring. 

Martua Buntine, Annotations cn the Correspondence of Josiah Bunting, 1734-1813. Bull. 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 
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Encar Lecare Pennincton. Colonial Clergy Conventions. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. . 

Wiiuram WiLson Manross. Interstate Meetings and General Conventions of 1784, 1785, 
1786, and 1789. Ibid. 

Percy Varney Norwoop. Constitutional Developments since 1789. Ibid. 

Epwarp D. SEEBER. Phillis Wheatley. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

Tuomas P. Govan. John M. Berrien and the Administration of Andrew Jackson. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 

Ricuarp R. Srenserc. A Note on the Jackson-Calhoun Breach of 1830-1831. Tyler's 
Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

J. A. Swisuer. Public Schoo! Beginnings. Palim psest, Sept. 

Harry E. Pratr. The Genesis of Lincoln the Lawyer. Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc., Sept. 

CHARLES ARTHUR Haw _ey. John Greenleaf Whittier and his Middle Western Correspond- 
ents. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

Mrs. Henry L. Ricnmonp. Ralph Waldo Emerson in Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Lioyp Lewis. Propaganda and the Kansas-Missouri War. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 

G. S. Bryan. The Wilkes Exploring Expedition. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct. 

L. J. GULLIVER. The Navy and the First U. S. Ocean Mail Ships. Ibid., Sept. 

Brainerp Dyer. Francis Lieber and the American Civil War. Huntington Library Quar., 
July. 

Wirrriw Bovey. “Damn the Torpedoes ... ?” U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct. 

Ricuarp C, McKay. A Famous Shipbuilder acts as Peacemaker at Home and Abroad 
[Donald McKay and the Trent incident]. Ibid. 

Grorce L. ANDERson. The Proposed Resumption of Silver Payments in 1873. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

Epwarp N. Savetu. Race and Nationalism in American Historiography: The Late Nine- 
teenth Century. Pol. Sct. Quar., Sept. 

WALTER HERBERT Stowe. State or Diocesan Conventions of the War and Post-War 
Periods. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

Cuarzes A. Beard. The Idea of Let Us Alone. Virginia Guar. Rev., Autumn. 

WILLMOORE KENDALL. On the Preservation of Democracy for America. Southern Rev., 
Summer. 

GerorcE Fort Mitron. The South Do Move. Yale Rev., Autumn. 

Witam Diamonp. Nathaniel A. Ware, National Economist. Jour, Southern Hist., Nov. 

C. A. Browne. A National Museum of Agriculture: Tke Story of a Lost Endeavor. Agri- 
cultural Hist., July. 

RussELL H. AnpErson. A National Agricultura] Center as a Focal Point. Ibid. 

Ricuarp HARTSHORNE. Agricultural Land in Proportion to Agricultural Population in the 
United States. Geograph. Rev., July. 

A. J. WALL, JR. The Story of Photography in America. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., 
Oct. 

Erwin N. Griswotp. Hunting Boundaries with Car and Camera in the Northeastern 
United States. Geograph. Rev., July. 

Josern H. Aprer. A Case Study of an Advertising Agency and Some Observations on 
Advertising in General. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Lawrence Martin. The Second Wisconsin-Michigan Boundary Case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 1932-1936. An. Assoc. Am. Geographers, June, 1938. 

A. Lawrence LoweLL. The Frontiers of the United States. For. Affairs, July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Davin R. BARBEE and MILLEDGE L. BonnaM, JR. The Montgomery Address of Stephen 
A. Douglas. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

IrvinG Sroppard KuLL. Two Letters of U. S. Grant. Jour. Rutgers Univ. Library, Dec., 
1938. 

Deocu Furron. War Letters of Augustus Trowbridge, August 28, 1917, to January 19, 
1919 [cont.]. Bull. New York Public Library, Aug. 
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New EygLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A Description of the Manuscript Collections in the Massachusetts Diocesan Library. 
(Boston, Historical Records Survey, W.P.A., 1939, pp. 81.) This is representa- 
tive of the undertaking inaugurated late in 1937 to survey historical source 
materials other than public records. The manuscripts were listed principally 
by Edith Richards and edited, compiled, and indexed by Ethel L. Wood and 

-Cora F. Holbrook, under the direction of Kelsey B. Sweatt, all with the par- 
ticular assistance of Margaret S. Elliott, editor in chief of manuscripts and in- 
ventories. Carl J. Wennerblad, state director, writes a preface, and Ann Maria 
Mitchell, parish historian, Church of the Advent, Boston, contributes a brief 
history of the Massachusetts Diocesan Library. The diocese of Massachusetts 
was organized in 1784, although the first bishop, Edward Bass, was not con- 
secrated until 1797. The papers of Bishop Bass begin, however, with 1754 and 
extend to 1803, while numerous papers of his successor, Samuel Parker, ante- 
date by many years his succession to the bishopric. Besides the papers of the 
bishops and diocesan records proper there are many papers of the eleven 
Episcopal churches in Boston and of other Episcopal churches—in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and elsewhere. In general the papers are described with such 
particularity as to give a fairly comprehensive idea of their contents. 


The Swedes and Finns in New Jersey. By the Federal Writers’ Project, New 
Jersey. With an Introduction by Dr. Amandus Johnson. [American Guide 
Series.] (Trenton, New Jersey Commission to commemorate the 300th Anni- 
versary of the Settlement by the Swedes and Finns on the Delaware, 1938, 
pp. 165, $1.00.) This work is one of several publications inspired by the ter- 
centenary celebration in 1938 of the founding of the colony of New Sweden 
at Fort Christina on the site of the present-day Wilmington in the state of ' 
Delaware. Although all settlements in the colony before its conquest by the 
Dutch in 1655, with the exception of Fort Elfsborg (built in 1643 and aban- 
doned in 1651), were made on the west side of the Delaware River in what 
are now the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania, Swedes and Finns began to 
migrate to the eastern shore of the river at about the time of the end of Dutch 
rule and the establishment of English rule in the Delaware Valley in 1664, and 
the present book is largely an account of this later development. Of particular 
interest is the story of the founding and growth of several Swedish Lutheran 
parishes and missions, such as Trinity Parish at Swedesboro and St. George 
Parish at Penns Neck, and of the agricultural activities of the Swedish and 
Finnish pioneers along such streams as the Big Timber, Mantua, Repaupo, 
Raccoon, Oldmans, and Salem creeks and Maurice River. Grorce H. RYDEN. 


The Records of the Swedish Lutheran Churches at, Raccoon and Penns Neck, 
1713-1786. By the Federal Writers’ Project, New Jersey. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Amandus Johnson. [American Guide Series.] (Trenton, 
Commissioner of Finance, State House, 1938, pp. 387, $2.00.) These parish 
records, “the earliest Church Records from this section of the Delaware Valley”, 
provide interesting glimpses of many aspects of the life of the time beyond 
chose strictly ecclesiastical. There is a comprehensive fifty-page index. 


Jacob A. Riis, Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful Citizen. By Louise Ware, In- 
structor in Sociology and Director of Social Work, Adelphi College. Introduc- 
tion by Allan Nevins. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. xxii, 335, $3.00.) 
This is a careful and well-documented biography, descriptive rather than inter- 
pretative. 
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e 
The Brandeis Way: A Case Study in the Workings of Democracy. By ALPHEUS 
Tuomas Mason. (Princeton, Princeton' University Press, 1938, pp. vii, 336, 
$3.00.) An analysis of the “philosophic, functional and institutional implications 
of Massachusetts savings bank life insurance in terms of the democratic process”. 


ARTICLES 


Ricuarp J. PurceELL. Irish Educational Contribution to Colonial Pennsylvania. Cath, Edu- 
cational Rev., Sept. ; 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. Orestes Brownson: An American Marxist before Marx. 
Sewanee Rev., July. 

Roserr Price. The New England Origins of “Johnny Appleseed”. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Percy H. Boynton. Joel Barlow advises the Privileged Orders. Ibid. 

Oxiver W. Hormes. Sunday Travel and Sunday Mails: A Question which troubled our 
Forefathers, New York Hist., Oct. 

Dexser W. Crark. Zion Lutheran Church at Athens, New York: European Events and 
American Results. /did. 

Jacquetine Overron. A Long Island Artist: William Sidney Mount. Long Island Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Oct. 

FLETCHER Prarr. Little Phil [Sheridan], I. Cavalry Jour., Coast Artillery Jour., Sept. 

ELLINOR B. STEINMEYER. Kreischerville Clay Works. Staten Island Historian, July. 

Micron RusincaM. The Strange Career of Peter Sonmans. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Oct. 

Wii S. Hunr. Timothy Alden, Scholar [1771-1839]. Ibid. 

Eric F. Go.pMan. The Princeton Period of John Bach McMaster. Ibid. 

SamuEx L. Witson. John Filson in Pennsylvania. Filson Club Quar., Oct. 

Ricarp D. Artick. The Ephrata Cloisters in 1759. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 

‘Tuomas D. Corr. The Stargazer’s Stone. Ibid. 

J. Bennetr Nolan. The Only Franklin in Franklin's College. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., 
Oct. 

Ricwarp I. Suevuinc. Benjamin Franklin and the Dr. Bray Associates. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July. 

Rozerr P. Fark. Thomas Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers to the American Revo- 
lution. Ibid. 

Ricsard H. Suryocx. The Pennsylvania Germans in American History. Ibid. 

ALFRED RosENTHAL. The Marbois-Longchamps Affair. Ibid. 

Georce E. Hastines. Francis Hopkinson and the American Flag. Ges. Mag. and Hist. 
Chron., Oct. 

Ricard J. PurceLL. An Appreciation of the Late Dr. F. E. Tourscher, O. S. A. as a 
Historian. Tagastan, Aug. 


DOCUMENTS 


Gorpon IrELanp. Servants to Foreign Plantations from Bristol, England, to New England, 
1657-1686. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Oct. 

Saran E. MILLIKEN. Journal of Stephen Cross of Newburyport, entitled “Up to Ontario” 
... 1756, Essex Inst. Hist, Coll., Oct. 

Lafayette’s Visit to Salem in 1824 [letter of Nathan W. Hazen of Salem, Sept. 1, 1824]. 
Ibid. 

James L. WuirenEap. The Autobiography of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, II. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Wittiam MLLER, A Note on the Early History of the Tammany Society of New York. 
New York Hist., Oct. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Carolina. By Atpert Ray Newsome. 
[The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science.] (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. vi, 202, $1.25.) The presidential 
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` campaign of 1824 and the ensuing election marked the close of an era in 
personalities and pol:tfal methods and objectives. Dr. Newsome’ presents the 
issues and personalities against a North Carolina background. He shows why 
and how this state—backward in economic development, slighted by nature, 
and under the political dominance of Virginia—secured political emancipation 
and began to lay those foundations for trade and industry that have made it one 
of the important Southern states. He examines the distribution of the voters in 
the election of 1824 and shows what was back of the economic and social devel- 
opments and what caused the “democratic upsurge which repudiated political 
methods and leadership well-entrenched by a generation of dominance”. Clay 
had little support in North Carolina; the attitude towards Adams was luke- 
warm; the contest narrowed to one between Calhoun or Jackson on the one 
hand and Crawford on the other. The voters were urged to make their choice 
of parties, men, and measures. Two useful maps show how the poor man sup- 
ported Jackson, while the conservative slaveholder supported Crawford and the 
status quo. Footnotes are used throughout the text, and there is an extended 
bibliography and a good index. This study is one of several recent publications 
bearing on this impartant campaign. No one seeking an understanding of the 
background and issues and of the beginnings of the ensuing political, economic, 
and social struggles and controversies can afford to neglect a careful reading of 
this important contribution to the history of the period. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


The Other Half of Old New Orleans. Collected and edited by E. Merron Courter, 
the University of Georgia. (University, Louisiana State University Press, 1939, 
pp. 108, $2.00.) Sketches of characters and incidents from the recorder’s court 
of New Orleans in the 1840’s as they appeared in the Picayune. 


35,000 Days in Texas: A History of the Dallas News and its Forbears. By Sam 
Acueson. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xi, 337, $2.50.) Mr. Acheson, an edi- 
torial writer on the Dallas ews, has attempted to do two things at once: write 
a biography of his paper and review the history of Texas since 1842, the year 
in which the parent paper, the Galveston Daily News, was founded. The result 
is somewhat less than satisfactory. The method is a handicap, for it usually 
means a somewhat confusing account. Using the files of the News as his prin- 
cipal and almost only source, the author presents his story of the News and 
Texas in chronological order and panoramic style. The reader gets some 
notion of what the files contain, what attachments or loyalties the paper devel- 
oped, and what some of the matters were that made news, One is introduced 
to the journalistic pioneer and adventurer, Samuel Bangs, who founded the 
News at Galveston; to Willard Richardson, under whose guidance, it is claimed, 
the News became “the most widely circulated, the wealthiest, and most influ- 
ential paper in Texas”; to Colonel Alfred H. Belo, the ex-Confederate North 
Carolinian, who at the end of the war bought the Richardson interests and 
directed the paper to the close of the century; and to the Dealeys, who have 
dominated the paper since then. But one does not derive a very sharp picture of 
these men, nor is one convinced that “the story of The News is the story of 
Texas”, as the author proclaims. This independent Democratic paper, which the 
late Adolph Ochs tock as the inspiration for his model of the New York Times, 
should probably stand out a little more impressively in its biography; but per- 
haps Mr. Acheson should be commended for showing more restraint than is 
exercised by some other journalists when writing about their own papers. The 
history of the News was well worth writing. Curver H. Smita. 
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Personal Recollections of Trinity College, North Carolina, 1887-1894. By Jonn 
FRANKLIN Crowe Lt, President of the College during that Period. With a Preface 
by Charles L. Raper. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 280, $3.00.) 


Caldwell and Company: A Southern Financial Empire. By Jonn Berry McFerrin, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Florida. (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. x, 284, $3.50.) This volume is an excellent 
example of what this reviewer considers the present trend toward an unduly 
regional approach to American economic problems. It cannot be denied that em- 
phasis on the existence of large geographical areas having similar economic in- 
terests is a useful concept, but it is deplorable that this idea often leads to a 
revival of sectionalism and to the neglect of problems which can be solved only 
by a truly national approach. Among these latter, surely, must be counted 
matters of financial practice. The book is a study of the rise and fall of a finan- 
cial firm operating in the South. Caldwell and Company was an almost perfect 
microcosm of the malpractices of the postwar period up to the depression; but 
instead of treating it as such, the author has chosen to lay his emphasis on the 
accidental fact that it was a Southern firm. Rogers Caldwell’s concern was with 
making money, not with solving the economic problems of the South. His time 
and temperament were such that he would have been a scoundrel wherever he 
lived and operated, and the fact that he happened to live in Nashville throws no 
light whatever on the peculiar ills to which the South is heir. These things being 
true, Mr. McFerrin’s book is an exasperation. His industry has been considerable, 
his data abundant and well-arranged, but his perspective is sadly skewed, and 
his judgments so timorous as to be worthless. The time has gone when it was 
disreputable for a scholar, particularly in the social sciences, to render judgments 
on the material which he has examined. We have, in fact, approached the time 
when it is possible to dismiss a fact-accumulation such as Mr. McFerrin’s as 
useless without a more penetrating relation to a wider subject. 

Louise Pearson MITCHELL. 


ARTICLES 


Ricwarp J. PurcELL. Judge William Gaston—Georgetown University’s First Student. 
Georgetown Law Jour., May. 

Epwin Apams Davis. Bennet H. Barrow, Ante-Bellum Planter of the Felicianas. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 

PauL P. Watsu. The Seal of the South. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

ÖRNULF TIGERSTEDT. General Robert E. Lee. Finsk Tidskr., 1939, nos. 7-8. 

Rosery Dournar Meane. The Relations between Judah P. Benjamin and Jefferson Davis. 
Jour, Southern Hist., Nov. 

A. J. Hanna. The Escape of Confederate Secretary of War, John Cabell Breckinridge, as 
revealed in his Diary. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Oct. 

V. J. Wycxorr. Ships and Shipping of Seventeenth Century Maryland. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 

Josepu T. WHEELER. Thomas Bray and the Maryland Parochial Libraries. Jid. 

Cart B. Swisuer. Roger Brooke Taney and the Tenets of Democracy. Ibid. 

Louis B. Wricut. A Shorthand Diary of William Byrd of Westover. Huntington Library 
Quar., July. 

Grace Warren Lanprum. The First Colonial Grammar in English. William and Mary 
Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

G. C. Mason. The Colonial Churches of Gloucester County, Virginia. Ibid. 

Homer L. Fercuson. Salvaging Revolutionary Relics from the York River. Ibid. 

Linnetre B. Peax. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of Old Augusta County, Virginia. Reg. 
Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Oct. 
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J. Harrison Hancock. Life and Thought in a Student Organization of the Old South. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Bšog., Oct. : 

Frank J. KLincgerc. The Indian Frontier in South Carolina as seen by the S. P. G. Mis- 
sionary. Jour, Southern Hist., Nov. 

A. S. Sattey. The Maybank Family. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct., 

Avery Craven. Georgia and the South. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 

SavannaH Unir, Feperat Wrirers’ Proyecr. Mulberry Grove in Colonial Times. Ibid. 

Rogerr W. Younc. Two Years at Fort Bartow, 1862-1864. Ibid. 

Minter Woop. Life in New Orleans in the Spanish Period. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Par IRELAND Nixon. Liotot and Jalot, Two French Surgeons of Early Texas. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., July. 

Henry Easton ALLEN. The Parrilla Expedition to the Red River in 1759. Ibid. 

Cuartzes Dup.ey Eaves. Colonization Activities of Charles William Post, Ibid. 

Hanrsert Davenport. The Men cf Goliad. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Louis D. Scisco. Baltimore County Land Records of 1686. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

William Byrd Title Book, I. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Hersert L. Ganrer. Documents relating to the Early History of the College of William 
and Mary and to the History of the Church in Virginia. William and Mary Coll. Quar. 
Hist. Mag., July. 

Epcar Erskine Hume. Memorial to George Hume, Esquire, Crown Surveyor of Virginia 
and Washington’s Teacher of Surveying [concl.]. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct. 

Notes from the Records of Stafford County, Virginia, Order Books [concl.]. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Mrs. W. Tompson Barcon. Letter from James Barron Hope to Commodore Samuel 
Barron, April 29, 1861. Ibid. 

Morris RUTHERFURD, contr.; D. E. Hucer Smits, ed. Letters from Col, Lewis Morris to 
Miss Ann Elliott. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

Epmunp Copy Burnerr. Letters of Barnett Hardeman Cody and Others, 1861-1864. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., Dec. 

The Panton-Leslie Papers (concluding Letters of Edmund Doyle, Trader, 1817)., Florida 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Resecca Pxiuurps. A Diary of Jesse Talbot Bernard, 1847-1857. Ibid, 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


George Croghan’s Journal of his Trip to Detroit in 1767, with his Correspondence 
relating thereto, now published for the First Time from the Papers of General 
Thomas Gage in the William L. Clements Library. Edited by Howarp H. 
Prcxuam. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1939, pp. vii, 61, $1.25.) 
This exquisite small volume reflects the highest standards in editing and book- 
making. The newly found documents here published deal with westward ex- 
pansion by the English, Indian life, British Indian policy, Fort Pitt, Detroit, and 
the Ohio Valley in general. Many readers will wish that all of the hitherto un- 
published Croghan letters in the Clements Library, listed in the appendix, had 
been included. In 1767 General Gage and Sir William Johnson joined in dis- 
patching the latter’s deputy superintendent of Indian affairs, George Croghan, 
over wilderness trails to Detroit. He was to investigate Indian unrest, examine 
complaints against the commissary at Detroit, restore two Chippewa prisoners 
to their tribe, and assist in removing Major Robert Rogers from the command ` 
at Michilimackinac. The journal here printed is the copy sent to Gage and gives 
an account of Croghan’s overland journey to Detroit, via Fort Pitt, and return. 
Croghan’s numerous letters and diaries have long been a major source of infor- 
mation for the westward movement of the Anglo-Saxon into the Ohio country 
between 1740 and 1780. To him increasing attention is being given both by 
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historians and by such writers of historical fiction as Mead Minnegerode and 
Louis Zara. The publication of a new Croghan jourhal and letters will, there- 
fore, be welcome. A. T. VOLWILER. 


Outpost of Empire: The Story of the Founding of San Francisco, By HERBERT 
Eucene Borron, University of California. (New York, Knopf, 1939, pp. xxi, 332, 
xvii, $2.75.) A second printing of a work published in x931. 


Pueblo Indian Land Grants of the “Rio Abajo”, New Mexico. By Hernert O. 
Brayer. [The University of New Mexico Bulletin.] (Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Press, 1939, pp. 135, $1.00, cloth bound $2.00.) The long-continued 
process of reducing the Indian reservations and the numerous controversies over 
the confirmation of private land claims are phases of public land policy which 
have received little attention, doubtless because their story is the most difficult to 
trace. Professor Brayer has undertaken a study of the Pueblo Indian land grants 
of New Mexico which gives an insight into both of these subjects. He traces the 
governments’ attitudes toward Indian citizenship and the right of alienating 
land through the Spanish, Mexican, and American periods of control of New 
Mexico and follows through the maze of controversies over titles in the valley 
of the Rio Grande between Pueblo Indian claimants fighting among themselves 
and with white claimants for choice locations. The legal controversies are well 
handled, but one could wish for more information on the non-Indian claimants 
who seem to have had so much influence in the courts and with the New 
Mexico congressmen. The present booklet deals with the grants of the “Rio 
Abajo”, and another is promised for the grants of the “Rio Arriba”. It is in the 
accumulation of local studies of this character that one finds promise for a com- 
plete treatment of American land history. Paur WALLACE GATES. 


Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828. By Niers Henry Sonne. [The Columbia Studies in 
American Culture.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. viii, 286, 
$3.00.) This anti-Presbyterian polemic, in its “cultural” guise, sets forth “that 
series of critical events by which the accepted position of the people of Kentucky 
with regard to religious liberty was altered from the religious liberalism of 1780- 
1820 to the Protestant orthodoxy of the period subsequent to 1830” (p. 9), “the 
change by which Protestant orthodoxy came to dominate education and to make 
it impossible that any person of liberal or unorthodox sentiment should have 
control over the minds of youth”. The author furnishes his own definition of a 
“liberal” as follows: “When we employ the term ‘liberals’, it will designate those 
whom the Presbyterians and other ‘orthodox’ Christians, in strict conformity 
with their theological traditions called ‘infidels’” (p. 23). The narrative centers 

rather largely in the career of President Horace Holley at Transylvania Uni- 

versity, from 1818 to 1827, for Mr. Sonne holds that as a consequence of Holley’s 
defeat as president in 1827, “the ideal of a great central state university, open to 
all religious denominations, and conducted on liberal [please bear in mind the 

author’s definition of this word] principles, had been effectively quashed. . . . 

The passage of years saw Kentucky becoming increasingly an orthodox Christian 

state, after the manner conceived by the Presbyterian opponents of the War of 

1812” (pp. 260-61). The reviewer sees little of cultural value in so biased an anti- 

Presbyterian tract; he has never regarded either Kentucky or Presbyterianism 

as the antitheses of true liberalism, and he does not find that this study has 

proved them to be such. E. F. HUMPHREY. 


The Moravian Indian Mission on White River: Diaries and Letters, May 5, 1799, 
to November 12, 1806. Translated from the German of the Original Manuscript 
by Harry E. Srocxer, Herman T. Fruraurr, and SAMUEL C, ZELLER. Edited by 
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Lawrence Henry Gipson. [Indiana Historical Collections.] (Indianapolis, In- 
diana Historical Bureau, 1938, pp. xv, 674, $2.00.) This book contains a record 
of the daily happenings of two Moravian missionaries, Abraham Luckenbach 
and John Peter Kluge, in their efforts to Christianize the Delaware Indians on 
White River in the ceatral part of what is now Indiana. These diaries are metic- 
ulously written by Kluge, recalling the form of Zeisberger’s Diary but lacking 
his discerning and philosophical comments. They furnish a rare and authentic 
picture of everyday life in Indiana’s wilderness, through which move Indians, 
traders, and occasional travelers. The dress, customs, and characteristics of the 
Indians of this period are minutely described with repeated emphasis upon the 
degradation of the race due to the trade in whiskey. The weather, agricultural 
pursuits, the difficulties in obtaining proper food, methods of travel and of hunt- 
ing, building of cabins, and many other activities receive comments that are too 
liberally interspersed with pious reflections and personal references for the ready 
use of the researcher. The diaries unabridged, however, were kept for the ar- 
chives of the church. While obviously discouraged by the hopelessness of their 
task, these missionaries carried on until the evil-minded Tenskwatawa, better 
known as the Prophe: (brother of Tecumseh), came to reside among the Dela- 
wares, finally inciting them to the bloody crusade against witchcraft in March, 
1806. This was the major cause of the abandonment of the mission. The state- 
ment of Jefferson to Harrison in 1802 that the Indians must become civilized or 
remove beyond the Mississippi was prophetic. If these diarists had possessed 
greater powers of observation and some imagination, this record would have for 
Indiana a value comparable to Zeisberger’s Diary for Ohio. This lack is, in a 
measure, remedied by capable editing and a helpful index which make it avail- 
able source material. Cuar_es N. THoMpPson. 


The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America. By Lewis E. ATHERTON. (Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1939, pp. 135, $1.25.) This study is a demonstration for Iowa, 
Illinois, and Missouri of the fact that “the merchant was an integral part of 
frontier life and a strong force in transforming the primitive economy that pre- 
vailed”. As his ample footnotes and bibliography attest, the author has ransacked 
the available source material, relying especially on newspapers and scores of 
mercantile records including account books, ledgers, business letter books, and 
contract collections. Although much obvious factual material not requiring docu- 
mentary demonstration is presented, one catches many a glimpse of organic 
social process. The origin of the use of bills of exchange takes on the quality of 
flesh and blood transactions; storekeepers develop regular systems for disposing 
of the farm produce they have to accept; remittances are concealed in kegheads 
or in the form of bisected banknotes in two separate mails; the Erie Canal has 
the effect of increasing the sturdiness and general efficiency of Conestoga 
wagons; goods ordered by mail are poorly selected or run aground on the Ohio 
because of inattention to problems of navigation or forwarding, and so mer- 
chants learn to make their orders in person and to accompany the goods in 
transit. All of this is welcome grist for the social historian who wants more 
body to his product. It seems odd to the reviewer, however, that there is not a 
word about the place of the merchant in the intricate pattern of the buying and 
selling of land. And why must our “service” minded historians take the un- 
philosophical approach to their personality subjects implied in the remark, “If 
the merchant had been satisfied to stop with this service the West would have 
taken a much longer period to reach economic maturity”? 

Ranpo.py C. Downes. 
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World Revolittionary Propaganda: A Chicago Study. By Haron D. LassweLL and 
Dorotuy Brumenstocx. (New York, Knopf, 193g, pẹ. xii, 393, xii, $4.50.) “This 
investigation was undertaken as a means of evaluating the future prospects of 
Communism. ... We decided that a case study of Chicago would usefully sup- 
plement available data”. 


ARTICLES 


Eucens M. Braperman, Early Kentucky: Its Virginia Heritage. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

Witiarp Rouse JiLLson, A Bibliography of Paul Sawyier, American Artist, 1865-1917. 
Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Oct. f 

The Pioneer Physicians of Ohio: Their Lives and their Contributions to the Development 
of the State, 1788-1835 [eight articles, by Donald D. Shira, Frederick C. Waite, Howard 
Dittrick, David A. Tucker, Jonathan Forman, Robert G. Paterson, James J. Tyler, Ed- 
ward C. Mills]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July. 

Hartre M. Anpexson. Frontier Economic Problems in Missouri, 1815-1828, I. Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Russet M. Noten. The Labor Movement in St. Louis prior to the Civil War. Ibid. 

Erpa O. Baumann. The History of Potosi. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Auice B. CLarp. George Johnston, Indian Interpreter. Michigan Hist. Mag., Autumn, 

Nancy E. Scorr. Lights and Shadows of the Moravian Mission. Ibid. 

M. Rosatrra. A Page from Pioneer Politics. Jid. 

James W. Bisuop. History of Electric Lighting in Michigan. Ibid. 

Ben Hur Wirson. Henry County Beginnings. Palimpsest, Oct. 

Witt J, Perersen. Beginnings of Davenport. Ibid., Aug. 

Rut A. GALLAHER. The Methodist Episcopal Church of Iowa City. lowa Jour. Hist. and 
Pol., Oct. . : 

Ear. W. Harrer. An lowa Farmers’ Protective Association: A Barbed Wire Patent Protest 
Movement. Ibid. 

Perer Leo Jounson. Unofficial Beginnings of the Milwaukee Catholic Diocese. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist, Sept. 3 

Heren J. and Harry Wiuuiams. Wisconsin Republicans and Reconstruction, 1865-1870. 
Ibid. ` 

Josepu ScHaFrer. Knowledge is not Enough [a study of Franz Léher]. Ibid. 

Wi.ioucusy M. Bascocx. Louis Provencalle, Fur Trader. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

W. A. Harsison. Lincoln and the Faribault Fire-Eater. Ibid. 

HELEN CLApESATTLE. Health and Medicine in Rochester, 1855-1870. Ibid. 

Grace Ler Nutz. The Lindbergh Colony. Ibid. . 

Joun R. Horr. Historic Fort Snelling. Quartermaster Rev., Sept. 

Cora DoLsere. The Fourth of July in Early Kansas. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

Marte H. Erwin. Maps of Early Wyoming tell Fascinating Story. An. Wyoming, Oct. 

Mrs. George H. Giuran. Pioneer Patchwork. Ibid. 

The History and Journal of the Life and Travels of Jesse W. Crosby. Ibid., July. 

Harry B. HENDERSON, sk. Wyoming Territorial Governors. Ibid., Oct. 

Haroun Kerreg. Problems of a Principal Cherokee Chief. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

Dean Tricxetr. The Civil War in the Indian Territory, 1861. Ibid. 

Jonn B. Meserve. Trinity Episcopal Church, Tulsa. Fbid. 

Ratrx H. Oce. Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

A. B. Benner. The Soldier in the Far West, 1848-1860. Pacific Hist, Rev., June. 

Mixton R. Hunter. The Mormon Corridor. Ibid. 

Joun Watton Caucuey. Shaping a Literary Tradition. Ibid. 

Ricuarp J. PurcELL. Senator David C. Broderick. Studies, Sept. 

CurrForp M. Drury. The Nez Percé “Delegation” of 1831. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 


5 DOCUMENTS 


Arnot M. SrIicKLEs. Joseph R. Underwood’s Fragmentary Journal on the New and Old 
Court Contest in Kentucky. Filson Club Quar., Oct. 
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SreLLa M. Drum. The Captivity of Jane Wilson. Missouri Hist. Soc., Glimpses Mi ‘the Past, 
July. 

Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864 [cont.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

Anna Lewis, Letters regarding Choctaw Missions and Missionaries. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Sept. : 

James W. Morrirr. Diary of Joseph A. Edmonds. Ibid. 

Harry N. M. Winton. William T. Newby’s Diary of the Emigration of ae Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
J. W. Caughey 


List of Books printed, 1601-1700, in the Library of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica. By Crara Louisa Penney. With Appendices: I, Fifteenth-Sixteenth Century 
Books not included in List of Books printed before 1601 (New York, 1929); 
II, Check List of Printing Sites and Printers of Hispanic Books, 1468?-1700. 
(New York, Hispanic Society of America, 1938, pp. xxvi, 972, $2.00.) 


H° Congreso Internacional de Historia de America (July 5-14, 1937). Six volumes. 
(Buenos Aires, Academia nacional de la historia, 1938, pp. 567, 623, 713, 743» 
555, 486.) These volumes, issued under the editorship of Dr. Ricardo Levene, 
president of the Academia nacional de la historia, record the work of the Sec- 
ond International Congress of the History of America, held in Buenos Aires. 
The first volume contains an account of the organization of the congress, the 
text of the addresses and papers presented in the sessions, minutes of the ses- 
sions, and resolutions of the congress. In Volumes II to V inclusive the papers 
which were submitted to the congress in various fields of history are printed 
together with their summaries which were prepared and read in the sessions. 
A translation into Spanish of Dr. W. S. Rens Life of Miranda (Chapel 
Hill, 1929) forms Volume VI. Roscoz R, Hitt. 


Latin America: A Brief History. By F. A. Kirxparricx. [Cambridge Historical 
Series.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xi, 
456, $3.75 or $2.80.) Less comprehensive than most histories in the field writ- 
ten by Americans, this volume by an Irish scholar is largely devoted to politi- 

. cal matters. It gives special attention to the part played by England in the- 
region southeast of the Río Grande, an emphasis which makes a contribution 
since manuscript British foreign office records were drawn upon. In treating 
the relations of the United States with Latin America, Mr. Kirkpatrick goes 
further towards justifying the American government's actions than most re- 
cent American writers have ventured to do. This seems to be caused partly 
by politeness as well as by sympathy with British ideas as to “the white man’s 
burden”. But it appears in some cases to come from lack of historical knowl- 
edge, for the work as a whole betrays the need of more background, even 
though in some fields wide reading is apparent. This weakness is also shown 
by the uncritical handling of some of the bibliographical material, Further- 
more, though this is primarily a political history, the author has omitted con- 
sideration of some major political events and has treated others too allusively, 
while valuable space is devoted needlessly to the goings and comings of 
armies and to the number of men on each side in the almost countless battles 
of the Latin-American countries. The wrong form is used for the names of 
various Latin Americans. Though the presentation is at times inadequate, the 
book seems notably free from factual errors. It is also readable and is fair in 
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its treatment of controversial matters, such as questions involving the Catho- 
lic Church. There are eleven helpful maps and three portraits. 

Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Historia documentada de los movimientos revolucionarios por la independencia de 
Cuba de 1852 a 1867. By Dieco GonzAtzez. Two volumes. [Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba.] (Havana, “El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno., 1939, pp. xvii, 
178, ix, 297.) Dr. Gonzalez has made a distinct contribution to our knowledge 
of the many revolutionary movements in Cuba during the years from 1852 to 
1867. As a background, a résumé is given of the various independence move- 
ments on the island from the invasion of Spain by Napoleon through the expe- 
ditions of Narciso López. The influence of an independent South America, the 
Panama Congress, the message of President Monroe in 1823, and the internal 
and external annexation movements are also noted. In Volume I the author dis- 
cusses in detail such topics as the Cuban Junta in New York, the expedition of 
Francisco Estrampes, the conspiracy of Ramón Pintó, the era cf despotic peace, 


the reform epoch, and the events leading to the outbreak of the terrible Ten, 


Years’ War. While emphasis is given to revolutionary movements and to the 
personality and fate of their leaders, Spanish colonial administration and ad- 
ministrators are not neglected. Volume II contains sixty-eight documents, largely 
from the Archivo nacional, which are appendixes for chapters five through four- 
teen of Volume I. This study is written in a straightforward but sympathetic 
manner. It is perhaps too early to expect a Cuban to present the Spanish side of 
the revolutionary movements. The author has made extensive use of source 
materials and the writings of Vidal Morales, Joaquin Llaverias, and other lead- 
ing historians. Extensive footnotes are given, but several of the citations are in- 
definite. There are nineteen illustrations and a bibliography, but unfortunately 
there is no index. This is the best work available on the subject, and scholars 
will congratulate Dr. Diego González on a task well done. . 
Davip A. LOCKMILLER. 


ARTICLES 


ALFRED V. Kipper. Le Prehistoria del Nuevo Mundo. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June. 

Gumo Drsprape Barista. Apuntes sobre Arqueologia Quisqueyana. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), June. 

GERMÁN Arcinizcas. Colón no fue el primero sino el ultimo. Rev. Indias, Aug. 

F. A. KIRKPATRICK. Repartimiento-Encomienda. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Roran Dennis Hussey. Spanish Colonial Trails in Panama. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Francisco pe S. Larcrcui. Los Catalanes no Fueron Considerados Extranjeros por las 
Leyes de Indias. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June. 

Roserr S. CHAMBERLAIN. Spanish Methods of Conquest and Colonization in Yucatan, 
1527-1550, II: The Conquest and Initial Colonization. Scientific Monthly, Oct. 

Ione Srurssy Wricrtr. The First American Voyage across the Pacific, 1527-1528: The 
Voyage of Alvaro de Saavedra Cerón. Geograph. Rev., July. 

Barzara Boston. The Route of De Soto: Delisle’s Interpretation. Mid-America, Oct. 

Orro QUELLE. Die Ibero-Amerikanischen Lander in Manuskript-Atlanten des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts der Wiener Nationalbibliothek. Ibero-Am. Arch., July. 

ANGEL Gumo. Einfluss der Landschaft auf das Siidamerikanische Barock. Ibid. 

W. EucEne Surets, The Legal Crisis in the Jesuit Missions of Hispanic America. Mid- 
America, Oct. 

Lansinc B. Bloom. The Vargas Encomienda. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Georce Kusrer. Gran Quivira-Humanas. Ibid. 

THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN. The Economic Regime of the Jesuit Missions in Eighteenth 
Century Sonora. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
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Lorenzo ARELLANO ScrETELIG. Don Melchor Guaspe. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuensé Estudios 
Hist., May. e 

SanForp A. Mosk, Economic Problems in Sonora in the Late Eighteenth Century. Pacific 
Hist, Rev., Sept. 

Francisco R. ALMADA. Los Apaches. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., June. 

id. Gobernadores del Estado [cont.]. Ibid., July. 

ARTURO Arnaz Y Frec. D. Fausto de Elhuyar y de Zubice. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Lorenzo ARELLANO ScHETELIG. La Casa Cural. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., 
June. 

J. Fernanpo Juárez Mufoz. El Licenciado don Juan José Rodriguez Luna. An. Soc. Geog. 
Hist., June. 

Pu. v. LÖTZELBERG. Die Wege des Kaffees in die Welt. Ibero-Am. Arch., July. 

Lorenzo ARELLANO ScHETELIG. Chihuahua en 1810. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios 
Hist., July. 

Emit WINKLER. José Maria Heredia. lbero-Am. Arch., July. 

Francisco Javier Yanes. Memoria Histérico-Politica sobre de Isla de Margarita. Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist., Apr. 

Ricarvo R. Cawet-Bors. La Convención Preliminar de Paz Celebrada con España en 
1823 y la Misiones de Alzaga y Las Heras. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Mapane W. NicuoLs, El Gaucho Argentino. Rev. Iberoamericana, May. 

Id. Pastoral Society on the Pampa. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Frorian KienzeL. Deutscher Anteil an der kulturellen Entwicklung des Brasilianischen 
Kaiserreichs. Ibero-Am, Arch., July. 

Francisco R. Amapa. La Batalla dé Tabalaopa. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., 
May. 

Ocravio Méypez Pereira. La Gloria de Lesseps. Rev. Indias, Aug. 

GrorcE W. Auxier. The Propaganda Activities of the Cuban Junta in Precipitating the 
Spanish-American War, 1895-1898. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

José Torre Revetto. Museo Mitre. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Francisco Mostrajo. Contribución al Catálogo de Pseudénimos. Bol. Bibliográfico, July. 

Duvon C. Corsirr. Mercedes and Realengos: A Survey of the Public Land System in 
Cuba. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

SamueLt M, Waxman. Isaac Goldberg. Rev. Iberoamericana, May. 

A. Curtis Witeus, James Alexander Robertson. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

R. P. B. Bibliografía Sintética de Ricardo Palma, 1833-1939. Bol. Bibliográfico, July. 

Rozerr ReprFixLp. Primitive Merchants of Guatemala. Quar. Jour. Pan Am, Relations, Oct. 

Ouiver G. Ricketson, JR. Municipal Organization of an Indian Township in Guatemala. 
Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Leo Waisex. White Settlement in Costa Rica. Ibid. 

Desmond Hotprincs. An Investigation of the Prospect for White Settlement in British 
Guiana. Ibid. 

Percy E. Corserr. Canaca and Pan Americanism. Quar. Jour. Pan. Am. Relations, Oct. 

AFRANIO Perxoro. An American Conscience for America—A Brazilian View. Ibid. 

Warno Frank, Cardenas cf Mexico. For. Affairs, Oct. 

CLARENCE Senior. The Laguna Region—Mexico’s Agrarian Laboratory, Quar. Jour. Pan 
Am. Relations, Oct. 

H. RurLepee Sournwortu. The Spanish Phalanx and Latin America. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Pyitires BrapLey. European War and the Americas. Quar. Jour. Pan Am. Relations, Oct. 

Harorp Sprour. Strategic Considerations in Hemisphere Defense. Ibid. 

H. W. D. Mayers. United States Trade with Latin America for the First Half of 1939. 
Ibid, 

DOCUMENTS 


Horacio H., Urreaca. Gokernacién de Almagro, el Mozo. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, Jan. 

ÅRTHUR A, Arron. Coroncdo’s First Report on the Government of New Galicia. Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., Avg. 

E. O'G. Descripción geográfica del Distrito del Obispado de Tlaxcala. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (Mexico), X (1939). 
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Real Provisión por Ja cual se da en Encomienda al Conquistador Juan Alonso los Indios de 
Cueca, en Jurisdicción de Santa Fe, 1563. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogota), Feb. 

E. O'G. Libros de Bautismos y Casamientos de la Iglesia de Nuestra Señora de las Nieves, 
1586-1592. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Mexico), X (1939). 

Carta de Dote que otorga Luis López Ortiz a favor de Juana Jaramillo, Hija del Capitán 
Juan Díaz Jaramillo. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogota), Feb. 

José G. Roca. La Fundación del Primer Hospital en Tierras de Chihuahua [cont.]. Bol. 
Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., July. 

D. Ancuvo. El Terremoto del Año de 1687 [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, Jan. 

León Barri, yx. Documentos sobre la Fundación del Colegio de los Jesuitas en Chihuahua 
[cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., July. i 

Pepro HernAnpez Ropricuez. Bando Colonial, 1728. Ibid., May. 

Ronatp L. Ives. The Report of the Bishop of Durango on Conditions in Northwestern 
Mexico in 1745. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

José Cantos CuAvez. Clamor de los Papigochis del Siglo XVIII por los Constantes Ataques 
de los Apaches. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., May. 

Josep B. Lockey. The St. Augustine Census of 1786. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

Ynstrucciones que el Ayuntamiento Constitucional de San Salvador dá a su Diputado en 
Cortes [1820]. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June. 

G.A.S. Relación de la Entrada de Iturbide a México y Otros Sucesos. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (Mexico), X (1939). 

Pepro HERNÁNDEZ Ropricurz. Leyes de Policia y Buen Gobierno en 1828. Bol. Soc. 
Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., July. i 

Proyecto de un Catecismo Politico para los que hayan de tener voto activo en las elecciones 
para las autoridades de nombramiento popular de Centro America, An. Soc. Geog. Hist., 
June. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


A list of members of the Association, with some note of their profes- 
sional connections and interests when data on these have been supplied, is 
published as a supplement to this issue of the Review. The list has been 
prepared by Professor Conyers Read, the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Its publication has been made possible by the generous co-aperation of 
the Macmillan Company. 

A list of doctoral dissertations in history now in progress, similar to the 
lists formerly published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, will be 
published as a supplement to the Review for April, 1940. The Carnegie 
Institution has found it necessary to discontinue this publication but has 
made a generous contribution to the preparation of the lists for this year 
and next year. The list is being edited by the Executive Secretary. It will 
include doctoral dissertations in Canada as well as in the United States, and 
it will contain a supplementary list showing other research projects in history 
in progress similar to that published as a supplement to the April, 1934, 
issue of the Review. 

Copies of both lists will be sent gratis with the Review to all members 
of the Association. Additional copies may be purchased by members and by 
nonmembers at $2.00 a copy through the offices of the Association in Wash- 
ington. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress announces the 
gift by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson of the Papers of President Wilson. The 
greater part of the collection proceeds from the eight momentous years of 
Mr. Wilson’s presidency, but there are also abundant materials bearing upon 
his earlier career as scholar, university administrator, and governor of New 
Jersey. A description of the papers is to be found in the introduction to the 
first volume of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson: Life and 
Letters. For the present the collection is closed to investigators pending the 
completion of a preliminary arrangement; due notice will be given of its 
being made generally accessible. The library is also indebted to Mrs. Wilson 
for the services of Miss Katharine E. Brand, long the associate of Mr. Baker, 
who acts as special custodian. Among other recent accessions to the Division 
of Manuscripts the following may be noted: photostat of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Winthrop Alchemical Manuscript; photostats of ninety-eight papers 
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pertaining mainly to transfers of stock in the South Sea Company, 1712 to 
1753; typewritten copy of a paper relating to the authorship of “The - 
Trader’s, or Pattin’s map” of “the Ohio country before 1753” by Howard 
N. Eavenson; an addition to the papers of the Shippen family, consisting of 
five folders of letters and a letter book, 1756-1867; photostats of twenty 
letters addressed to Jeremiah Evarts, 1784-1831; photostats of the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States; additional photostats 
of letters of George Washington; seventeen boxes of papers of the Gibson, 
McClure, and Getty families, including papers of Colonel George Gibson 
(1747-91), his son, Judge John Bannister Gibson (1780-1853), Charles Mc- 
Clure (died 1902, chief paymaster, U. S. A.), and Major-General George 
Washington Getty (1819-1901); three boxes of photostats of papers of El- 
bridge Gerry, 1772-1814; photostats of thirteen papers of the Alexander and 
Graham families, 1814-61, including two letters by Andrew Jackson, Sep- 
tember 29, 1819, and December 13, 1828; photostats of twenty-three letters 
from Thomas Jefferson to Charles Willson Peale, 1804-25; eight letters ad- 
dressed to John Crafts Wright, jurist and representative from Ohio, 1822- 
28; photostats of nine letters of John L. Williams, jr., American soldier, to 
members of his family, dated at camps in Mexico and elsewhere, 1846, 1847, 
and 1862; several additional. papers of Admiral Charles Wilkes, 1847-71; 
nine papers of and relating to William Gregg, developer of Southern cotton 
manufacture, 1853-1927; twenty-nine boxes and four volumes of papers of 
William Maxwell Evarts, 1859-1900; 275 papers of Captain John Rumsey 
Brincklé, U. S. A., supplemental to the Rumsey family papers, 1859-1936; a 
large collection of papers of José Ignacio Rodriguez (Cuban-American 
lawyer and author), 1370-1907; 124 boxes of papers of John Barrett (Ameri- 
can journalist and diplomat), 1885-1932; the Gustave P. Wiksell collection 
of 351 manuscripts and printed papers and newspaper clippings relating to 
Walt Whitman (chiefly to the “Walt Whitman Fellowship: International”) 
and letters from Horace Traubel to Gustave P. Wiksell, 1894-1939; seventy- 
nine additional papers of President Benjamin Harrison, 1897-99; fourteen 
boxes and thirteen volumes of papers from the White House files (drafts of 
messages, addresses, etc.) of Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
and Woodrow Wilson; twenty-five letters from Theodore Roosevelt to 
William Roscoe Thayer, 1901-18; additional papers of Chandler P. Ander- 
son; Charles S. Lobingier, correspondence regarding votes on constitutional 
amendments and referenda, 1937-39; “Remarks of Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress, on the Occasion of the Dedication of The Hispanic 
Room in The Library of Congress, October 12, 1939” (original press re- 
lease). 

The Lincoln Cathedral copy of Magna Carta, recently on exhibition in 
the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, has been deposited for 
temporary safekeeping in the Library of Congress. It may be seen in the 
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Main Exhibit Hall, secgnd floor, opposite the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


The National Archives has made available to its employees in-service 
training courses in correspondence and report writing, Federal administrative 
history, and the history and administration of archives. The last-mentioned . 
course is given in co-operation with the American University and is under 
the joint direction of Solon J. Buck and Ernst Posner. Dr. Posner was for- 
merly on the staff of the Prussian Geheime Staatsarchiv at Berlin-Dahlem 
and is now a lecturer at the American University. 

Among records of the Veterans’ Administration in the National Archives 
are two pension-case files containing Lincolniana. The first relates to Mrs. 
Lincoln and includes her own declaration for a widow’s pension and several 
letters written by her son, Robert Todd Lincoln. The second contains docu- 
ments concerning John S. Staples, who’served as a representative recruit for 
Abraham Lincoln in the Union Army and has often been erroneously re- 
ferred to as Lincoln’s substitute. 

Materials relating to the history of the Army and Navy of the United 
States recently received by the National Archives include most of the records 
of the Office of the Surgeon General of the Army to July 1, 1894, and some 
groups to later dates; records of the Office of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy pertaining to the proceedings of examining and retiring boards, 
1860-1939, of general courts martial, 1866-1916, and of courts of inquiry and 
boards of investigation, 1866-1916; and numerous journals of Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes and other members of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion of 1838-42. The Wilkes journals cover the entire period of the expedi- 
tion; the others cover different portions thereof. 

Other recent accessions of the National Archives include correspondence 
and accounting records of the National Bank Redemption Agency, 1875-1918; 
records of the former War Department Bureau of Insular Affairs relative to 
Puerto Rico, 1899-1914, and of the Secretary of the Interior relative to 
various territories and insular possessions of the United States, 1907-30; 
manuscript reports on cost and price studies conducted by the Office of 
Farm Management, rgio-24; records of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation concerning the emergency cattle buying program of 1934-35; 
records from the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, including 
applications of owners for official numbers for their vessels, 1867-1917, cor- 
respondence of the Office of the Supervising Inspector General of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, 1905-23, and files concerning the international con- 
ferences on safety of life at sea held in 1913-14 and 1929 and the United 
States Load Line Committee and the International Load Line Convention of 
1930, 1913-33; minutes and other records of the Food Purchase Board, 1917- 
19; and the files of the joint committee that investigated the Tennessee 
Valley Authority during the Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth Congresses. 
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Of exceptional importance among the recent acaessions of the Archives 
Division of the Virginia State Library aré the highly’ valuable House of 
Delegates Papers, 1776-1864. These papers consist of original bills and 
amendments, resolutions, petitions, a few committee reports, and some 
fniscellaneous material. A small but interesting collection of the original 
ordinances of the Convention of May, 1776, is to be found in the papers, and 
a group of intercepted letters, 1775, forms additional vital material. These 
intercepted letters were seized from persons suspected of loyalist leanings 
and apparently were used as evidence by the committee of safety and the 
convention. The letters contain a vast amount of interesting information 
about the Revolutionary period and in particular as to the economic effects 
of severance with the mother country, for many of the letters were written 
by merchants of the Norfolk area. Among the papers of the House of Dele- 
gates proper there are many historically important items. Many of the bills 
of the 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1782 sessions are in the handwriting of 
Thomas Jefferson: ‘One of the most interesting of these is Jefferson’s draft of 
the bill to abolish entails. This bill marked the beginning of Jefferson’s legis- 
lative program in the House of Delegates for the reform of Virginia. Besides 
the many bills in the handwriting of Jefferson, other bills are identified as 
having been written by Patrick Henry, James Madison, George Mason, and 
others. During a later period also many of the bills were written by eminent 
and notable Virginians. A number of valuable petitions are scattered 
throughout the papers; those pertaining to religious freedom are of especial 
importance. Throughout the collection will be found many rare Virginia 
imprints. Some of these, such as the early printed bills, have been known 
only through the vouchers ordering their printing, and no copy has been 
seen. There are also a few imprints of the period of the Confederacy, of 
which the only known copies are in the Boston Athenaeum. 


The Department of State has announced in a departmental order dated 
June 19, 1939, that its confidential or unpublished records prior to December 
31, 1918, or such subsequent date as may be fixed by the department, “may 
be made available to persons who are not officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment” subject to certain stated conditions. Permission to consult the 
records thiough the date fixed may be granted “to such persons as lawyers, 
publicists, historians, instructors, and professors in accredited colleges and 
universities, and holders of the doctor’s degree (or its equivalent) in foreign 
relations or allied subjects from such colleges and universities, provided that 
they are authorities of recognized standing in the field to which the records 
relate and that they have an important and definite use for the information 
desired”. The records of the department prior to August, 1906, are in the 
National Archives and are open to inspection there. 


On August 31 the Historical Records Survey of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration was terminated as a single nation-wide project and was replaced 
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by a series of locally sponsored projects, technical control over which was 
retained by Dr. Luther H. Evans as national director and by a group spon- 
sored by the Library of Congress, which is to offer technical assistance, 


The War Documentation Service has been organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Unión Library Catalogue, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, with Richard 
Heindel of the department of history of the University of Pennsylvania as 
director. The W. D. S. “will keep a continuous recofd of sources of informa- 
tion on European affairs broadly interpreted (since September, 1938) in the 
form of a master card file index to books, government documents, pamph- 
lets (official and otherwise), posters, prints, cartoons, maps, special peri- ` 
odicals, newspapers and magazines (foreign and domestic), films, radio 
broadcasts, research activities, and so forth. In addition the file will show 
where in Philadelphia the information recorded may be consulted”. 


A mass of manuscript material in the Archivio di Stato in Turin dealing 
with the relations between England and Savoy from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth century has recently been revealed in a note by C. H. Garrett and 
M. R. Toynbee in the London Times Literary Supplement for September 
16, 1939, page 544. The material is particularly valuable for the Tudor and 
the Stuart periods. 


A special institute dealing with the history and fine arts of China and 
Japan will be held in connection with the 1940 Summer School of Harvard 
University under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. . 
Those interested should communicate with Dr. John K. Fairbank, 41 Win- 
throp Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The National Library of Peiping and the National Southwestern Union 
University located at Kunming, Yunnan, China, announce that the task 
begun several years ago of collating various extant manuscripts of the Ming 
Shih Lu, one of the principal basic sources for the history of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1643), preparatory to publication, is making satisfactory 
progress. It is hoped to have the printing of the whole collection completed 
this spring. 


Since the beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict over two years ago some 
forty of China’s leading educational and cultural institutions have suffered a 
total loss of more than 15,000,000 books, rare prints, and manuscripts as well 
as ancient wood printing blocks. In order to help those institutions that have 
resumed activity in “free” China to rebuild their libraries there was formed 
early in 1939 the Chinese Cultural Emergency Committee for the Solicita- 
tion of Books and Periodicals. The committee is making an appeal to indi- 
viduals and institutions in the West, especially for college and school text- 
books, reference works, and periodicals. The Committee on International 
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‘Relations of the American Library Association has worked out a plan where- 
by those wishing to send books need only to ship them prepaid to the Inter- 
national Exchange Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Shipments should be packed to withstand reshipment abroad, and no one 
box should weigh more than three hundred pounds. A letter stating that the 
shipment is for the Bureau of International Exchange, Kunming, Yunnan, 
China, should be sent at the same time. 


Announcement has been made of the establishment of a new journal, 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, the first issue of which is scheduled to appear in 
the summer or early fall of 1940. It is planned to publish materials relating to 
history, government, law, diplomatic and cultural relationships, economics, 
sociology, geography, and biography. Hugh Borton, Cyrus H. Peake, and 
Earl H. Pritchard are the managing editors. Communications should be 
addressed to the Far Eastern Quarterly, 206 Low Memorial Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 


The October issue of the English Historical Review carries an announce- 
ment that present circumstances may make it necessary to suspend publica- 
tion. If this should prove unavoidable, “the Publishers would intend to re- 
sume publication of the Review at the end of the war”. 


The trustees of the Hayes Foundation are prepared to make grants-in-aid 
to students to assist them in carrying on historical studies in the period from 
the Civil War to the Spanish-American War. Applications will be considered 
only from persons of requisite training and experience who have already 
made substantial progress in the research for which the grant is needed. 
Grants may supplement university research funds or other sources of aid, 
and application should first be made to these other agencies, Inquiries should 
be addressed to Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, secretary of the Committee on 
Grants of the Hayes Foundation, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 


In connection with the completion of Lorado Taft’s memorial depicting 
Washington, Robert Morris, and Haym Salomon, to be erected in Chicago, 
the Patriotic Foundation of Chicago is interested in unpublished material to 
be used in the preparation of an account of Salomon’s life. The Patriotic 
Foundation will be, grateful to any of our readers who may be in possession 
of material on Salomon if they will communicate with them (33 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois). 


PERSONAL 


Vicomte Georges d’Avenel died on February 7 in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. He is best known for his Histoire économique de la propriété, des 
salaires, des denrées, et de tous les prix eù général de lan 1200 4 l'an 1800 


(1894-98). 
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Dr. James Pounder Whitney, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Cambridge University, died on June 17 at the age of 81. A son of the 
Reverend T. Whitney, vicar of Marsden, Huddersfield, he was educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, and King’s College, Cambridge. He was rector 
of Milton, 1895-1900, principal of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Canada, 
1900-1905, professor of ecclesiastical history, King’s College, London, 1908- 
18, and professor of ecclesiastical history, Cambridge University, from 1919 
to his death. In 1907, under the title of The Reformation, he published an 
outline of the history of the church from 1503 to 1648, and he contributed 
the chapter on “The Helvetic Reformation” to the second volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History. He was one of the editors of the first three 
volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History, to which he contributed a 
chapter on “The Conversion of the Teutons”. He also published short 
studies of “The Literature of the Reformation” and “The Episcopate and 
the Reformation”. His work, while sound and scholarly, was somewhat nar- 
rowly limited by a purely religious interest. 


John Martin Vincent, professor of European History in the Johns Hop- 
kins University from 1905 to 1925, died at La Jolla, California, on Septem- 
ber 22, at the age of eighty-two. A graduate of Amherst, he studied at Berlin 
and Leipzig in 1881-83. His early ambitions were literary. He was attracted 
to historical studies by the seminar of Herbert B. Adams at Johns Hopkins 
and received his doctorate there in 1890, having meanwhile been appointed 
instructor in history. In 1892 he lived in France and England, making the 
acquaintance of French and English historians and studying their methods, 
and in the fall of that year returned to his permanent association with Johns 
Hopkins. His dominant interests as a scholar were Switzerland, the social 
history of the later Middle Ages, and the problems of historical method. 
Adams’s seminar in institutional history led to his dissertation, State and 
Federal Government of Switzerland (1891) and his Government in Switzer- 
land (1900). Thoroughly at home in Switzerland, he became the leading 
American authority on its history and in 1909 received the docteur en droit 
from the University of Geneva. His interest in imaginative and concrete 
reconstructions of social history led him into studies of sumptuary legisla- 
tion and its enforcement in the Swiss cities. This interest found expression in 
the work of his students, in various articles, and in the vdlume Costume and 
Conduct in the Laws of Basel, Bern, and Zurich, 1370-1800 (1935). As early 
as 1892 he had laid the keel of a work on historical method, and his well- 
known manual, Historical Research, appeared in 1911 (reprinted, 1929). His 
‘lifelong occupation with the subject also found expression in the section on 
“History and Auxiliary Sciences” in A Guide to Historical Literature 
(1931) and in his Aids to Historical Research (1934), as well as in his 
seminars. His work was distinguished by breadth of outlook and fine crafts- 
manship and reflected a singularly sincere and unostentatious pursuit of his- 
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torical knowledge. Recognized abroad by appointments as correspondent or 
member of learned societies in England, France, Switzerland, and Japan, he 
served as a member of the Council of the American Historical Association 
(1912-15). He had a devoted following among his students. In retirement at 
Pasadena, he devoted himself to writing and to exploring and classifying the 
Battle Abbey Manuscripts in the Huntington Library. To the surprise of 
those who knew him best he left an estate estimated at more than a million 
dollars, of which he made the Johns Hopkins University residuary legatee, 
expressing his desire that the income be spent for the benefit of its depart- 
ment of history. 


Reginald Lane Poole, one of the most distinguished of English medi- 
evalists, died on October 28 at the age of eighty-two. Educated at Balliol and 
Wadham colleges, Oxford, and at the University of Leipzig, where he re- 
ceived the doctorate in 1882, he was appointed lecturer in modern history 
in Jesus College, Oxford, in 1886. In 1896 he became lecturer in diplomatic. 
He was a fellow of Magdalen College, a fellow of the British Academy, an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and a corresponding 
fellow of the Mediaeval Academy of America. His services to historical 
scholarship were many and varied. Perhaps the most important was his 
work as assistant editor, joint editor, and finally as sole editor of the English 
Historical Review from its foundation in 1885 to 1920. He was joint editor 
with William Hunt of the twelve volume Political History of England. Mr. 
Poole made a brief but brilliant excursion into the history of ideas in his 
Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought and an equally successful venture in 
administrative history in The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century. The rest 
of his published works were chiefly studies in the critical use of medieval 
source materials. The most important of his essays on this subject were col- 
lected by his son in Studies in Chronology and History, which appeared in 
1934. Mr. Poole possessed to a high ‘degree the clarity of mind, extensive 
knowledge, and contagious enthusiasm which one must have to make 
studies in the mechanics of history readable. His Chronicles and Annals: A 
Brief Outline of their Origin and Growth is the most useful guide for stu- 
dents who wish an introduction to this type of material and makes a dis- 
tinguished contribution to English historiography. His essays on medieval 
chronology have saved the sanity of at least one historian who was lost in 
its baffling mazes. x 


William I. Hull, for forty-eight years professor of history at Swarthmore 
College, died on November 13. Dr. Hull was born in Baltimore, on November 
19, 1868, of Quaker stock. He became a student in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as undergraduate and graduate and was among that first group of 
Ph.Ds who went forth to play so significant a role in American higher 
education. He was a master in several fields, and his courses ranged through 
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economics, political science, and international relations, as well as history. 
His scholarly career was guided by his interest in the history of the Quakers 
and in international security. An indefatigable and enthusiastic collector, he 
built up an important library in the field of Quaker history at Swarthmore. 
He wrote extensively on the life of William Penn and other subjects in 
Quaker history and was the author of a number of books and tracts dealing 
with international relations. Scholarship, however, was but a part of Dr. 
Hull’s interest. In line with the ideals of the Quaker faith, he was a per- 
sistent and courageous advocate of peace. In speech, by writing, and in testi- 
mony before congressicnal committees, he sought to promote the cause. His 
monument is the great Quaker historical collection at Swarthmore College. 


Professor Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford University, Dr. Alfred Vagts, 
and Dr. Albert K. Weinberg of the Johns Hopkins University are in resi- 
dence in the School of Economics and Politics of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. Dr. Vagts is engaged on a study of the Balance of 
Power, and Dr. Weinberg is completing a work on the Dogma of Isolation 
in American History. 


Dr. Wilbur K. Jordan, professor of history at Scripps College, will be 
visiting professor of history at the University of Chicago during the winter 
quarter. 


Dr. John Gilbert Reid, formerly of the University of Oregon, has been 
appointed by the Department of State as a research associate in international 
relations. His principal field of interest is the Far East. 


Dr. J. O. Van Hook has resigned as head of the history department of 
the Mississippi Woman’s College at Hattiesburg to become assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston. 


Francis J. Bowman of the State Gollege of Washington is visiting asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Southern California. ; 


Professor James B. Hedges has become chairman of the department of 
history at Brown University. f 


Dr. Stewart Mitchell resigned as editor of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society on November 8. He had been appointed to the position in 1929 as 
successor to Worthington C. Ford, editor-emeritus. 
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T? fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington on De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. With a registration of 1072, it was the largest 
of our annual meetings ever held in the national capital and the second 
largest in the history of the Association. There were 46 sessions, in- 
cluding dinner meetings and luncheon conferences, of which 42 were 
held at the Mayflower and one at each of the following: the Library of 
Congress, the National Archives, the Pan-American Union, and the 
Catholic University of America. The total number of papers and ad- 
dresses was 76, and 64 briefer discussions were scheduled on the pro- 
gram, 

What history can learn from other fields of knowledge, rather than 
what it can teach, was perhaps the dominant note of the meeting. 
‘Psychology, cultural anthropology, and sociology (and of these the 
greatest was sociology) were called upon to contribute to the broadening 
and vitalizing of Clio’s education and thus to prepare her for the better 
performance of her role in the complex and confused world of today. 
An unprecedentedly large proportion of the speakers came from out- 
side the historical fold, and few of the papers presented are likely to be 
regarded as contributions to history. Rationalization of motivation, 
cultural patterns, and group ethoses were bravely in evidence, though 
exponents of the “total cultural approach” in historical study and their 
allies, the devotees of the New History propounded by James Harvey 
Robinson, must have raised a disapproving eyebrow at the unmistakable 
popularity of the sessions on military and diplomatic history. 


Several sessions were evidently designed to appeal to students of his- 
tory in general without regard to their particular fields and specialities. 
The first part of our report will be concerned with these. 

Goodwin Watson, speaking on “Clio and Psyche” at a session on 
psychology and history, began by remarking that both historians and 
psychologists interpret human behavior. Psychology has increased its 
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usefulness to historians, he thought, as it has come to use units of be- 
havior large enough to permit purposive organization, to give more 
attention to motives, to recognize unconscious forces in personality, and 
to study behavior in natural social situations. He suggested three areas 
where co-operation between historians and psychologists might prove 
especially fruitful: war and peace, democracy, and social change. Ex- 
periments by Lewin and his coworkers on democratic and autocratic 
control of groups of boys point to increase of hostility and of egocen- 
tricism under authoritarian control, and insistence on submission in 
home, school, and industry is likely to create a personality which de- 
mands a strong man in politics. In the discussion that followed, Franz 
Alexander made the point that the psychology of individual motivation 
ought not to be used to explain group motivation. He observed, further, 


. that while historians had formerly taken men at the level of conscious 


motives and had, as a result, tended to idealize their motives, they had 
recently discovered the subconscious and had tended, in consequence, 
to exaggerate egoistic and anti-social motives, dismissing as “rationaliza- 
tion” reasons given to explain motivation. Rationalization, he argued, 
has been generally misunderstood. It is not necessarily false. Rationali- 
zation of our motives always means the selection of motives we regard 
as worthy and the disregard of those we are not proud of, but we act ` 
from a variety of motives, some selfish, some altruistic, and these latter 
are as real as any others and ought not to be dismissed. Sidney Ratner 
expressed the view that the relative plasticity of human nature is the 
psychological concept of primary value to historians. 

The technique of cultural analysis was the subject of a largely at-- 
tended session at which Geoffrey Gorer took for his theme “The Con- 
cept of Culture and Group Ethos”. The ethos of a group within society 
he described as the common aims, attitudes, and ideals of the group, 
and at any given moment a society can be described in terms of the 
total of its group ethoses. The ethoses of different groups, he pointed 
out, do not carry the same weight, and the ethos of the predominating 
group, often numerically small, is erroneously represented as the ethos 
of the society. Examples were given from the history of ancient Athens 
and of medieval Europe. The necessity of taking into account under- 
lying group ethoses was stressed, and it was explained that the number 
of socially effective groups in a given society can be discovered only by 
inspection and that che distinction between groups varies from very 
slight modifications to contrasts so great that only mutual integration in 
a common society prevents the groups from being treated as separate 
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societies. A distinction was drawn between the synchronic or cross- 
section view of society and the diachronic or long-term view, and the 
differences between a diachronic view and history as it is normally con- 
ceptualized were pointed out. The methods by which the culture of 
the society is maintained were set forth, the relationship of individual 
character and group ethos was discussed, and anthropological concepts 
which might be useful to history were outlined. In the second paper - 
read at this session, “The Concept of Culture as a Tool for the Study of 
History”, Helen Merrell Lynd observed that some historians, distrust- 
ful of nineteenth century evolutionary anthropology and false diffu- 
sionist theories, had decided that the concept of culture had nothing in 
it for them. But contemporary anthropologists, Mrs. Lynd continued, 
have developed the concept of culture as a tool for the discovery of the 
modes of feeling, thinking, and behaving characteristic of a particular 
society, the relationship among different aspects of the society, and the 
variations among subgroups in it. This tool, she thought, might make 
a difference in our study of the past in four ways: (1) in giving us 
greater awareness of some of the assumptions which may color our find- 
ings; (2) in helping in the selection of significant areas or units for study 
and providing for a basis of comparison among them; (3) in leading 
us to ask more penetrating questions of the period under study; and 
(4) in aiding in the resolution of some classic historical problems, for 
example, the “great man” theory of history versus the theory of in- 
dividuals as molded by circumstances and economic determinism versus 
the determining role of ideas in shaping events. 

The “Historical Position of Liberalism” was the subject of a paper 
by George H. Sabine presented at a session devoted to liberalism. The 
view taken was that the focus of liberalism has been a belief in the 
supreme social value of intelligence, as a guide to policy and in the form 
of a critical public opinion. Behind this belief lies a moral preference 
for a type of character in which action is controlled by a rational con- 
sideration of means and ends. Liberalism has passed through two 
stages—that in which its purpose was to secure freedom from political 
oppression and that in which it sought to equalize opportunity despite 
economic inequality. In the first stage it was assumed that intelligence 
is primarily a guide of self-interest and that it would become effective 
upon the removal of restraints upon freedom. In the second it was 
assumed that intelligence required favorable social conditions for its 
exercise. This has an important bearing on the continued existence of 
liberalism. A society that undergoes too heavy strain cannot maintain 
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the conditions necessagy for an effective public opinion or for the orderly 
working of the political parties that are the organs of public opinion, 
and the result is the outlawing of opposition parties, dictatorship, and 
terrorism. The crucial issue now confronting liberalism is probably the 
question of whether it can deal constructively with economic paralysis 
in industrial societies, for the future seems to belong to that social phi- 
losophy which makes itself the vigorous exponent of the desire for se- 
curity. In the second paper of the session, Arthur Salz’s “Economic 
Liberalism Reinterpreted”, it was remarked that economic liberalism 
so called, in contrast to philosophic or cultural liberalism, has been 
handed down to us in the form of a strictly logical, consistent system of 
economic thought that claims to present invariable economic laws de- 
duced from nature. The opinion was expressed that an analysis of 
economic liberalism would result in the view that it is justified only 
insofar as it leads, in its implications, to the maintenance of those values 
and principles on which the framework of our civilization rests, in 
other words, that philosophic or cultural liberalism is the criterion by 
which economic liberalism is to be judged. As a prerequisite of such 
an analysis economic liberalism ought to be purified of popular distor- 
tions and misconceptions. For example, it can be shown, the speaker 
said, that private property in the means of production is not a necessary 
condition of economic liberalism. 

At a session on the industrial city Leon S. Marshall dealt from a 
sociological point of view with aspects of the history of Manchester from 
1750 to 1850 in a paper entitled “The Emergence of the First Industrial 
City”. He called attention to the social and psychological effects on 


‘Manchester of the technological revolution in the cotton industry and 


to the increasing influence of Manchester upon national politics during 
the period under consideration. Most of the national movements ap- 
pealed to sections of its population as possible solutions of the problems 
of its industrial milieu. The lower classes could not obtain their ob- 
jectives, but the industrial capitalists and the middle classes were in a 
position to carry out the Benthamite philosophy, which they had 
adopted because of its correspondence with their own experience. Their 
most effective achievement was in local government. In a paper that 
followed, “The Industrial City: Center of Cultural Change”, Ralph E. 
Turner considered his subject as a new phenomenon in history. Stress 
was laid upon the conditions which pervade the industrial city as a 
community, and these conditions were described as creating, on the one 
hand, social problems and, on the other, new modes of thinking about 
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problems. The industrial city was thus represensed as a center of new 
developments affecting many aspects of life, and the reshaping of the 
behavior of an increasing proportion of the population which resulted 
from its development was viewed as the most fundamental change in 
culture since the rise of settled community life in the fifth millennium 
B. C. It was the speaker’s opinion that the cultural forces now active 
in present world chaos have their origin in the industrial city and that 
the potentialities for cultural advance are to be discovered by analysis of 
this type of community. Both papers aroused lively discussion in which 
Herbert Heaton, Frederick L. Nussbaum, and J. W. Nash participated. 

Population studies and history was the theme chosen for discussion 
at a session which was addressed by Frank Lorimer, whose subject was 
“The Historical Context of Population Study”. Contemporary popula- 
tion studies, the speaker observed, are dominated by concepts of quanti- 
tive social science and interest in social planning which are remote from 
the theoretical interests of the age of classical economy and more akin 
to those of the seventeenth century scientists who were responsible for 
founding the Royal Society. Current population study, he pointed out, 
has developed chiefly in association with scientific institutes and ad- 
ministrative agencies rather than within academic departments. With 
the present trend toward cessation of population growth and the ap- 
proach of population decrease in Western Europe and the United States, 
population has become a subject of increasing political importance, and 
as this phase of social science becomes more mature, there is likely to be 
increased interest in historical demography. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed Josiah C. Russell suggested that changes in population may have 
affected such conservative forces as religion, instancing as possible illus- 
trations the rise of celibacy in an age of depopulation and the growth 
of Mormon polygamy in a time of rapid increase of population. James 
C. Malin described procedures employed in recent population studies in 
Kansas. 

Four papers were read at a session on some neglected sources of 
social history. B. A. Botkin spoke in behalf of folklore, explaining why 
it has been neglected as a source of social history and advocating the 
collaboration of folklorist and historian in the writing of history in 
which the people are the historians as well as the history. The concept 
of folklore, he urged, should be extended to include the whole field of 
oral tradition and unlettered culture. Charles Seeger, addressing him- 
self to the subject of folk music, declared that current concepts of total 
culture are not being utilized in musicology, suggested what might be 
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done by way of remegy both by the musicologist and the historian, and 
then considered from various points of view the importance of folk 
music as a source of social history. Hans Kurath, in a paper on speech 
as a source of social history, which was illustrated by maps showing the 
distribution of speech forms in the United States, presented some con- 
clusions based upon his recently published Handbook of the Linguistic 
Geography of New England, Regionalism in American culture, he 
thought, is perhaps more clearly expressed in speech than by any other 
medium. He expressed the hope that the linguistic atlas of the United 
States, which has been in preparation for the last ten years, will provide 
a framework for dealing with folklore and other phases of folk culture. 
Roy E. Stryker called attention to the vast resources which modern 
photography offers to the social historian, illustrating his points by 
photographs most of which came from the files of the Farm Security 
Administration. The historian, he suggested, has no choice but to utilize 
these resources, for his public is being conditioned by the picture maga- 
zine, the rotogravure, and the newsreel. A brief paper, not scheduled 
on the program, was read by John G. Bradley, chief of the Division of 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recording of the National Archives. It 
dealt with the use of “naive” historical records, such as camera shots 
and unplanned news broadcasts, in contrast with “sophisticated” sources, 
such as posed photographs and prepared newsreels. 

The speakers at a conference on cultural conflict were Hans Kohn 
and Caroline F. Ware. The former, in discussing “Cultural Contact 
and Nationality Conflict”, emphasized the part played by historical 
accident in bringing about the Nazi regime. He contended that the un- 
timely death of Emperor Frederick II, a product of the German liberal- 
ism of.1848, is more important in accounting for the advent of Hitler 
than any mystical belief in Germany’s soul, blood, or soil. Miss Ware 
spoke on “Cultural Groups in the United States”. In contrasting these 
groups with the diverse cultural and nationality groups in Europe, she 
pointed out that in this country there are no national political rivalries 
to draw upon cultural differences and that the latter are not associated 
with places to which a long past binds them. The relations among 
national groups in the United States—Irish and German, for example— 
are the products of juxtaposition here, not of a carry-over of national 
rivalries from abroad. Cultural groups coming to the United States 
have been subjected first to the influence of the frontier and then to the 
influence of the city. In the initial stages of settlement the frontier had 
the effect either of stripping people of much of their cultural heritage or 
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of accentuating cultural values which could survjve under frontier con- 
ditions only if rigorously maintained, and the former effect has been the 
more general. In later stages, cultural groups set in an urban industrial 
milieu have been subjected to what is, superficially, the most standard- 
izing environment that the world has known, but surface conformity 
has obscured the process of adaptation, the results of which have been 
to modify substantially the dominant American cultural pattern as far 
as American urban life is concerned. Modifications of this Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant, and bourgeois pattern have come from the increase 
of non-Anglo-Saxon elements in the population, the increasingly im- 
portant role played in the United States by the Catholic Church, and 
the processes by which an industrial culture has been evolving within 
the framework of bourgeois tradition. Miss Ware concluded by empha- 
sizing the need of a closer scrutiny of the urban society that has been 
so largely the product of new American groups. 


Two institutions of importance in modern social, political, and cul- 
tural history received special consideration—the peasant communal 
family and the corporation. At a session devoted to the former papers 
were read on “The Zadruga, or the Communal Joint Family in the 
Balkans, and its Recent Evolution”, “The Chinese Joint Family, its Role 
and Recent Trends”, and “The Peasant Household under the Mir and 
the Kolkhoz in Modern Russian History”. Philip E. Mosely pointed out 
that most of the ethnographical and legal studies of the zadruga take 
insufficient account of the complex social environment within which it 
exists and that historical controversy has dealt largely with the question 
of its origins, which are obscure. On the basis of a number of field 
studies undertaken in order to determine its regional types, its place in 
the social setting, and its evolution through the last hundred years or so, 
the speaker presented some conclusions of his own, one of which was 
that the zadruga is not an institution distinct from the small family but 
rests on the same customary rules and attitudes. When these attitudes 
change, the zadruga is likely to disappear. Even when it disappears, 
however, the institution leaves behind it a valuable tradition of co-opera- 
tive activity. Knight Biggerstaff began by reminding his audience that 
Chinese social and political institutions were established on the founda- 
tion of the joint family. It guaranteed economic security to all members 
of the family group, encouraged co-operation and mutual helpfulness 
among kinsmen, and served as the basic unit of local government, as the 
school for the training of children in the traditional social relationships, 
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and as one of the mgst powerful instruments for the perpetuation of 
traditional Chinese culture. Certain weaknesses of the family system 
were referred to, anc the causes of its breakdown were considered, In 
the course of the discussion K. A. Wittfogel referred to certain materials 
that led. him to believe that Mr. Biggerstaff had perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated the importance of the joint family in China, both in early 
and in recent times. Lazar Volin compared the mir with the modern 
kolkhoz (collective farm) from the standpoint of the peasant household: 
He emphasized the difference of the relation of the peasant to the two 
institutions, remarking that the peasant’s relation to the kolkhoz re- 
sembles that of a worker to a factory using a system of payment by 
results. The mir was often criticized for being the tool of the well-to-do 
peasants and: the government functionary, but the self-government of 
the kolkhoz is, if anything, even more of a fiction. Government inter- 
ference in its affairs is much more active and minute than it was with 
the mir. 

In a paper on “The Corporation and the Rise of National Socialism” 
Gerhard: Colm dealt with the role of corporate business in bringing 
National Socialism to power in Germany. The strength of the Nazi 
movement, to be sure, did not originate in the support of corporate 
business interests, but its impending success brought them into alliance 
with it. It now appears—witness the exiled Thyssen—that business made 
a fatal miscalculation of the advantages it was to receive. Business under 
the. Weimar Republic had made concessions to the need for government 
regulation, but never wholeheartedly. It fought the government when 
‘attempts were made to embark on constructive programs suited to a 
world in which laissez-faire was no longer a fact. The chief contribu- 
tion of corporate business to the success of the Nazi party lay in this— 
that it kept the Republic weak as an instrument of social adjustment and 
control. In discussing Mr. Colm’s paper Stephen Raushenbush referred 
to various influences exerted by the German corporations which were 
especially important in a disintegrating social and political milieu; and 
Sinclair W. Armstrong expressed the view that responsibility for the 
failure of the Republic attached to big business insofar as its policies 
contributed to the conditions in which National Socialism grew and as 
it gave its support to the Nazis when the Republic showed signs of 
weakness. Speaking at the same session on “The Study of the Social 
History of the American Corporation”, Thomas C. Cochran criticized 
the writers of general histories for failing to emphasize the dominant 
part played by the corporation in the mechanism of modern society. 
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Studies are needed, he said, of the evolution of corporate government in 
contrast with democratic political government and of the tendencies 
toward bureaucracy in both cases. No satisfactory history has yet been 
written of government participation in business or of business participa- 
tion in government. Few people realize that in the early nineteenth 
century most of the American states were in the banking and transporta- 
tion businesses. Single companies often dominate the social and eco- 
„nomic life of cities and counties, and great foundations exert a strong 
influence on the direction of higher learning and research. Such activi- 
ties need first of all scholarly, objective recording and then a weaving 
of the resulting threads into a new pattern for the writing of recent 
history. David J. Saposs, in a rather elaborate discussion of Mr. Cochran’s 
paper, agreed that the corporation is the all-pervading element in our 
economic system and that the scholarly study of its social history is 
indispensable. 


The writing, teaching, and study of history received a large measure 
of attention. At one of the sessions on ancient history M. L. W. Laistner 
presented “Some Reflections on Latin Historical Writing in the Fifth 
Century”, in which he stressed the importance of the Latin historians 
of that century for an understanding of the early medieval view of 
ancient history. Their writings were all compilations, he remarked, and 
most of them were strongly biographical in tone. He concluded with 
a general estimate of historical writing in the last century of the Western 
Empire. In the discussion of Mr. Laistner’s paper Arthur E. R. Boak 
remarked that the Greek historical writing of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies was superior to the Latin in quality and quantity, consisting, in 
addition to chronicles and epitomes, of local and topical histories, biog- 
raphies and antiquarian studies, and above all, large-scale histories 
which were a conscious continuation of earlier works modeled on the 
great Greek historians of the past. William Francis McDonald made 
some observations upon the Christian philosophy of history, maintaining 
that the Christian conception of the historical process was an advance 
upon the provincialism of ancient historiography. 

“Historiography of the Reformation during the Last Twenty Years” 
was the subject of a joint session of the Association and the American 
Society of Church History. Wilhelm Pauck, who presented the paper, 
referred to recent documentary publications, critical editions of the 
writings of the reformers and other writers of the Reformation period, 
and general interpretative works such as those of Brandi, Hermelink, 
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and Jachimsen. In ag analysis of the tendencies in Reformation re- 
search since 1920 hë commented upon the eager and intense interest in 
Luther on the part both of church and secular historians, though much 
of the resulting historical product has been appreciative rather than 
critical. Emphasis upon the revolutionary effects of religion on all phases 
of life in the sixteenth century he regarded as the chief tendency in 
Reformation studies in recent years, and he observed that in view of the 
recession of religious interest in the twentieth century this concentrated 
effort of historians to understand the effects of religion upon the civiliza- 
tion of a former age is especially important. 

In a session on Chinese historiography Homer H. Dubs spoke on 
“Chinese Traditional Historiography as revealed in the Compilation 
and Commentaries on the Ts‘ien-Han-Shu”, and Karl A. Wittfogel 
dealt with “Chinese Modern Historiography”. Mr. Dubs, after some 
remarks on the place held by the Ts‘ien-Han-Shu among the Chinese 
standard histories and on its author, Pan Ku, discussed the sources on 
which the work was based. Chinese history, he pointed out, was not 
written to interpret events but to record them, and when Chinese his- 
torians dealt with causation or expressed moral judgments, such writing 
was not considered as history but was presented separately, being labeled 
as “eulogy”, “discussion”, etc. Mr. Wittfogel, after remarking ironically 
that the first contribution to the modernization of China has been the 
destruction of the greatest institutional and cultural historiography of 
the world, contrasted the new type of Chinese historical scholar with the 
old administrator-historian and pointed to textual criticism as the most 
conspicuous achievement in the first phase of modern Chinese historiog- 
raphy. The critical school, however, while contributing much to the 
clarification of difficult textual problems, especially in the field of 
Chinese ancient history, was not able to establish a new historiography 
comparable to the old. Modern approaches to history have led to the 
development of new schools of research which have produced excellent 
results, for example, in the history of the Shang dynasty (second half 
of the second millennium B. C.). It was the speaker’s opinion that if 
China is given a fair opportunity in her development as a sovereign 
and progressive nation she may be expected eventually to become again 
the creator of a great historiography. 

At a luncheon conference on Hispanic American history Francis 
Borgia Steck spoke on “The Church in the Writing of Hispanic 
American History”. He declared that the Catholic historian, in common 
with his non-Catholic colleagues, wants the truth, the whole truth, and 
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nothing but the truth, that what he aims to achiqve, and what he expects 
to find in the work of his colleagues, is “honest Statement of fact and 
scientific objectivity in matters of historical interpretation”. On the ques- 
tion, however, of scientific objectivity in matters of interpretation Father 
Steck said that the Catholic historian, when interpreting Hispanic 
American history, has a standard of right and wrong “drawn from the 
doctrine and the discipline bequeathed to mankind by Christ”. When 
undertaking to get at the why and wherefore of Hispanic American 
history, “the Catholic historian does not cease being a Christian, does 
not discard his Christian philosophy of life, does not sit in judgment 
without the law book of Christ before him; does not pass sentence with- 
out consulting this law book carefully and weighing in the light of it 
all the evidence he was able to uncover in the course of his investiga- 
tion”. In conclusion the speaker paid a tribute to the scholarship of the 
late James Alexander Robertson. In a discussion of the paper W. H. 
Callcott spoke of the handicaps, as: seen by a Protestant, of a Roman 
Catholic in dealing with church policies when those policies seem to a 
non-Catholic to have varied from country to country or from one period 
to another in the same country. He also raised two further questions: 
(1) Can a man limited by his profession to accept some policies as not 
open to question present or actually know the full truth of an issue in 
which the very life of his organization appears to be at stake? (2) Does 
not the long and specialized training of the clergy of itself impose un- 
avoidable bias? He freely admitted that similar criticisms could be 
directed against almost any and all writers from some standpoints and 
did not impugn the honesty of Roman Catholic historians. 

A largely attended luncheon conference on International Relations, 
presided over by Edward Mead Earle, which was held on the last day 
of the meeting, continued until 3:30 and resolved itself into a session on 
problems of the historian in 1914 and 1939. The opening paper, “The 
Role of Diplomatic History in Historiography”, was read by Alfred 
Vagts, who discussed the manner in which diplomatic history acquired 
such prominence as a branch of historiography. He indicated that many 
of the early historians were retired diplomatists and that later, particu- 
larly in the United States, many retired historians became diplomatists. 
He entered some general reservations concerning the uncritical use of 
diplomatic documents as source material for the writing of history— 
limitations which were discussed further by the speakers who followed. 
A. Whitney Griswold spoke on the topic, “What the Documents do 
not tell concerning American Policy”, indicating that official state 
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papers are necessarily selective and incomplete and frequently overlook 
some of the larger phases of American history which are pertinent to 
any discussion of American foreign relations. Oscar Jászi, in a paper 
entitled “What the Documents do not tell concerning War in 
Europe”, discussed at some length the basic factors which entered into 
the War of 1914 and were projected over the years into the crises of 
1939 and explained why, in his judgment, “essential causality will 
remain a hopelessly sealed book” for “a historiography based predomi- 
nantly on diplomatic documents”. C. Hartley Grattan wittily discussed 
“Shortcomings of the Professional Historian” and indicated that the 
journalist has, in his opinion, a high place in the writing of history, 
particularly in the twilight zone between history proper and current 
events. He was critical of the historian for failing to present his scholarly 
findings in a manner which will exert a compelling influence upon the 
course of human affairs and urged professors to “conduct students 
out of the mausoleum of ‘accepted’ history through the arbitrary twi- 
light zone into the more distracting world” in which we all live as 
citizens as well as scholars. Hadley Cantril gave an illuminating talk 
on “Recording and Measuring Public Opinion”, in which he pointed 
out that historians now have at their disposal a better qualitative and 
quantitative measure of public opinion than has heretofore been avail- 
able and emphasized that it is possible for us not only to know what 
opinion is at a given moment (within the accepted limitations of the 
poll method) but also to measure the shift of opinion as events develop. 
This paper aroused a great deal of interest and elicited many questions. 

A round table on American local history was directed primarily at 
an examination of the purposes of writing local history and a survey 
of some of the methods useful in collecting and presenting materials. 
Discussion was carried on by the chairman, Constance McLaughlin 
Green, by Leland D. Baldwin, Charles A. Barker, Gerald R. Capers, 
Hortense Powdermaker, and Vera Shlakman. The unit for purposes of 
local history was defined as a locality having obvious geographic or 
cultural unity, such as a concentrated urban group, a scattered agrarian 
community, a region, or a colony within a city. As Mr. Capers ex- 
pressed it, American history has been written from the top down, and 
only recently has the necessity of studying it from the bottom up been 
appreciated, As long as historians were content to write political and 
diplomatic history, examination of local divergencies was not essential, 
but the story of how Americans have lived as individuals and com- 
munities can be told only on the basis of local history. Miss Shlakman 
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indicated how local history could supply ecotomic data needed for 
historical generalization. Field study methods as worked out by the 
sociologists were outlined by Miss Powdermaker to show how the 
historian might profit by the experience of the cultural anthropologist. 
Some attention was given to the weaknesses of American local his- 
torical writing, especially its antiquarianism, though the point was made 
by Mr. Baldwin that the laborious factual compilations of the indus- 
trious antiquarian have been of great aid to the historian. Local history, 
it was agreed, has suffered from a lack of perspective on the part of 
writers which has prevented them from perceiving the relation of the 
local fragment to the whole—regional, national, or world-wide— 
though the difficulties involved in the synthetic process were recog- 
nized, especially in view of the paucity of reliable local studies, and 
Mr. Barker contended that local historians should write for the local 
public, not for the exclusive benefit of the compiler of general history. 
Wider professional recognition of the importance of local history is 
needed, and the inclusion of a round table on this subject in the program 
of the Association marks, it was felt, an advance toward placing local 
historical research in the position it should hold as the basic discipline 
of American social history. 

At a luncheon conference of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, which was scheduled on the program, Guy Stanton Ford spoke 
on the timely subject of “History Teachers in War Time”. He charac- 
terized the record of American historians in the first World War as 
highly honorable. The intolerance that accompanied our participation 
in the war was not a product of the Committee on Public Information 
or of any other propaganda agency. It developed on campuses and in 
school systems; it brought warnings and dismissals, attacks on text- 
books and their authors, and the dropping of the German language 
from the curriculum. In an aroused democracy, Mr. Ford declared, the 
long, steadying view of history is needed, and this suggests the heaviest 
responsibility of history teachers in war time. 

A joint meeting of the Association and the National Council for the 
Social Studies was devoted to the place of European history in the school 
curriculum. No formal papers were presented, but Erling’ M. Hunt, 
Donnal V. Smith, Edwin A, Pahlow, and Irene Rice took part in a 
discussion of the subject. An account of the meeting is published in 
the Notes and News section of the February issue of Social Education. 

Roy F. Nichols, addressing the Society of American Archivists, 
spoke of some of the problems with which the student is confronted 
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by the masses of data’ accumulating in the National Archives. In a 
paper entitled “Alice in Wonderland, or The Historian among the 
Archives” he argued for the organization within the Archives of a staff 
of research assistants zo aid historical scholars by means of preliminary 
searches, selections, and digests. 


Apart from the session on Latin historical writing in the fifth cen- 
tury, to which reference has been made, ancient history was represented 
by the address, entitled “Polis and Idia in Periclean Athens”, delivered 
by the president of the Association, William Scott Ferguson, and a 
session at which John Albert Wilson presented a paper on “Propaganda 
in Egyptian Historical Inscriptions”. Mr. Ferguson’s address was pub- 
lished in the January issue of this Review. Mr. Wilson dwelt upon the 
element of pharaoh worship in ancient Egyptian epigraphic texts which 
are called historical. By the time of the Middle Kingdom these texts 
take on a conscious literary character, romanticizing pharaoh as a hero 
whose fortunes were the fortunes of the nation. Critical analysis of the 
texts is therefore necessary, but it appears that very little of the essential 
account of Egyptian history need be discarded as a result of such 
criticism. The majority of the pharaonic stories have a firm basis of fact. 


Two sessions were dévoted to a consideration of the question, 
“Medieval Culture, Ecclesiastical or Secular?” At the first of these 
Edgar N. Johnson opened the discussion with a general paper in which 
he endeavored to clear the ground by a brief definition of terms and 
then went on to argue that fundamentally medieval culture was secular 
because secular forces, both in the Mediterranean world and in the 
pagan North, continued to grow even after the adoption of Chris- 
tianity and in spite of the opposition of the church, which itself became 
secularized. Mr. Johnson was followed by Sidney R. Packard, Sidney 
Painter, James L. Cate, and Josiah C. Russell, who addressed themselves 
to the question from the point of view, respectively, of the church, the 
state, economic life, and society. Mr. Packard preferred to limit the 
Middle Ages to the period prior to 1300 and, since the church was the 
most far-reaching and powerful institution of the period, he argued 
that there could be little question of the ecclesiastical character of 
medieval culture. Mr. Painter stressed the influence of ecclesiastics in the 
state, particularly in the earlier period of the Middle Ages, but poli- 
tically, he thought, European culture became progressively more secular 
with the passage of time. Mr. Cate argued that economic activity, by 
very definition, is in any age secular, whether carried on by clerics or 
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laymen, while Mr. Russell raised the interesting question of whether 
population trends might not offer some clue to the predominantly 
ecclesiastical or secular character of a culture. He thought that there 
might be positive correlation between a growing population and a 
growing secular preoccupation. The brief discussion which followed 
revealed the lack of clear definition of terms, In the second session con- 
sideration was directed to ecclesiastical and secular elements in the 
literary, intellectual, and artistic life of the Middle Ages. There was 
more unity in the discussion than had been the case before, the con- 
sensus of judgment being that ecclesiastical and secular elements were 
much intermingled. Palmer A. Throop, however, raised a doubt in 
connection with vernacular literature, chiefly in France, which he found 
predominantly secular in tone. Cornelia C. Coulter detected a growing 
secular trend in Latin literature, which she considered from the view- 
point of form rather than of content. Gray C. Boyce discussed the 
impact of secular ideas from Greece, Rome, and the Muslim world, as 
well as the influence of the active secular life of the twelfth century. 
C. R. Morey closed the formal discussion, pointing out that both 
ecclesiastical and secular tendencies were observable in the realm of art. 
The papers were followed by a lively discussion, centering chiefly upon 
specific points which they had raised. The main question, as might have 
been expected, was left unanswered. 

At the dinner of the Mediaeval Academy an address was delivered 
by Lynn Thorndike on “Elementary and Secondary Education in the 
Middle Ages”. Mr. Thorndike showed that in the period of developed 
medieval civilization elementary and even secondary education, which 
necessarily underlay the work of the universities, was cheap and fairly 
general although neither free nor compulsory. He called attention to 
the length of time spent on the study of “grammar” (Latin language 
and literature) and the thoroughness of the training, the prevalence of 
lay schoolmasters, municipal schools, schools for girls, and special pro- 
vision for the education of young children. 


A business meeting of the Modern European History Section of the 
Association called out a large attendance. The following elections took 
place: Raymond Sontag as chairman for 1940; Walter L. Dorn as a 
member of the executive committee for a term of three years; Wesley F. 
Craven, O. J. Hale, Walter C. Langsam, Philip Mosely, and Wallace 
Notestein as members of the board of editors of the Journal of Modern 
History. Following the business meeting the members present listened 
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to a paper by Crane Brinton celebrating the sesquicentennial of the 
fall of the Bastille. Iz was read by Donald McKay in the absence of 
Mr. Brinton, who was prevented by illness from attending. The gist 
of the paper was that though the “anti-intellectualism” or “anti- 
rationalism” of our own age prevents us from looking at the French 
Revolution as historians like Aulard looked at it, taking the revolu- 
tionary word for the revolutionary deed, yet, in a world where newer 
and uglier myths are abroad than the myths of the French Revolu- 
tion, we must not prove ourselves ungrateful offspring of the great 
democratic movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Without abandoning our critical job as modern historians, let us sub- 
scribe again to the principles of 1776 and 1789. 

Under a caption that was intriguing or forbidding, depending on 
the point of view—“Cultural Patterns in: Modern European History”— 
five historians looked at the same period of time from the angles of 
their respective special interests, leaving it to be discovered, as the chair- 
man, Robert C. Binkley, remarked, whether the whole of what was said 
was greater than the sum of its parts. According to Walter L. Dorn 
the essential feature in the development of the national state was the 
conflict between the feudal aristocracy and the career bureaucracy, the 
latter resulting from the increasing complexity of the state as commerce 
and industry developed. In the opinion of Carlton J. H. Hayes the 
phenomenon of nationalism was not so much a pattern of culture as a 
thread which drew together various economic, political, and intel- 
lectual elements, especially romanticism and neo-classicism, and supplied 
the emotional needs of men in a society in which religious enthusiasm 
had waned. Dietrich Gerhard discussed: the rise and spread of inter- 
national organization. Frederick L. Nussbaum, after emphasizing the 
supra-national character of the activities of financiers in modern times, 
called attention to an attempt—unsuccessful, it is true—made by a 
group of international financiers, of whom Necker was one, to organize 
the East India trade on a basis of rational relations that would evade the 
irrational barriers maintained by the various European states, Ernst 
Posner stressed the importance of viewing European administrative 
development comparatively, referring to the. work accomplished by 
Otto Hintze and indicating the directions along which such work could. 
now be carried further. 

M. M. Knappen and John C. Amundson presented papers at a 
session on Liberalism in England. Mr. Knappen posed the question, 
“Does the Frontier Theory of Democracy fit the History of English 
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Liberalism?” and expressed an opinion in the*negative. Frederick J. 
Turner’s theory of the relation of the frontier to democracy is not sup- 
ported, he thought, by the history of the democratic movement in Eng- 
land, which has owed little to the influence of frontier conditions—in 
Ireland or the colonies or elsewhere. In his opinion England’s growing 
mercantile and manufacturing interests offered the same sort of 
economic opportunity that free land would have afforded and there- 
fore provided an economic basis for the growing democratic movement. 
The comforting conclusion was reached that those who are concerned 
about the future of democracy in an age of a closed world frontier may 
take heart from a consideration of the history of democracy in Eng- 
land, for neither in its origins nor in its development was it markedly 
dependent on frontier influences. The speaker admitted that the over- 
seas frontier did provide something of a “safety valve” for certain 
-types of unemployed and for ambitious workingmen discontented with 
the opportunities for advancement at home. He thought, however, that 
other means of meeting this need were available, means that have been 
supplied in the last half century by the development of trade unions, the 
Labor party, and social security legislation. H. Donaldson Jordan, who 
discussed Mr. Knappen’s paper, questioned whether he had given 
adequate recognition to the influence of the colonies and the United 
States upon England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
democratic movement in England, Mr. Jordan submitted, could hardly 
be understood without any reference to the American Revolution, nor 
was a connection lacking between Gibbon Wakefield’s systematic 
colonization movement of the 1830’s and the democratic trends of that 
time. He suggested that overseas influence upon England should be 
looked for in the field of political thought, where the example of dem- 
ocratic processes in the colonies and the United States has been impor- 
tant, and in the evolving history of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In a paper on “The Liberal Variable and its Benthamite 
Expression in English Politics, 1832-1837” Mr. Amundson, basing his 
opinion on the activities and accomplishments of the Philosophical 
Radicals during the years indicated, expressed the view that the charac- 
ter of liberalism in any era depends upon the character of the special 
interest class supporting it and is determined by a variable, namely, 
the form of property in the given era. Liberalism cannot become the 
institutional property of a class and survive, for in that case it would 
become tradition and part of the status quo. 

In a session on Slavs and Germans S. Harrison Thomson dealt at 
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some length with theit cultural conflicts in Bohemia, in which he de- 
tected a pendulum-like swing of predominance between the two 
peoples, who have throughout maintained their separateness. In a 
paper entitled “Czech and German—Action, Reaction, Interaction” he 
periodized Bohemian history in terms of this shifting predominance. 
The precipitants of the acute phases of the conflict, he remarked, have 
always come from the outside. Olgerd P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor, who 
dealt with “Polish-German Relations in their Historical Development”, 
pointed to two constant fundamental factors operative in Polish-German 
relations from the tenth century to the present: German eastward ex- 
pansion, through military pressure and peaceful colonization, and the 
efforts of the Poles to resist it. To medieval developments along these 
lines could be traced, in the speaker’s opinion, all the elements involved 
in the present Polish-German struggle. The two dynamic elements in 
this struggle appear <o be the German minority within Poland and the 
German military power co-operating with that minority and ready to 
give it military assistance. “The Germans and the South Slavs” was 
the subject of a brief paper by Harry N. Howard, who saw in German- 
Slavic rivalry the main theme in the history of the Danubian region. 
The Third Reich has come into possession of all the great systems of 
communication with Southeastern Europe, the home of the South 
Slavs, but the latter still stand as a barrier along one of the world’s 
great highways to world dominion. The speaker concluded with some 
reference to the conditions on which the maintenance of their inde- 
pendence may depend. Carl Joachim Friedrich, concerning himself 
with “The Slavic Component of German Culture”, observed that Ger- 
man historical writing has been unduly influenced by Romantic pre- 
occupation with German elements. From the point of view of folklore 
and folkways, he contended, German culture has become increasingly 
Slavic. Before the altdeutsch culture, a blend of Germanic with Latin 
and Alpine constituents, had reached its culmination, this first com- 
pound had begun to enter into a new amalgam with Slavic elements. 
Culturally speaking, no definite line of demarcation between the 
Germanic and the Slavic is justifiable. In the discussion that followed 
the papers Otakar Odložilik pointed to two conditions which, in his 
opinion, explained why Czech culture was able to persist in the face of 
German pressure. One was the early growth of national consciousness 
among the Czechs, the other a strong tendency to safeguard their in- 
dividuality not only by quick absorpotion and transformation of Ger- 
man elements but also by a lively intercourse with other Slav peoples 
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and with countries beyond Germany. Fritz Epstein thought that a 
balanced judgment on the problem of Germanism and Slavism could 
not be reached without taking into account German-Russian relations. 

Imperial Russia and the problem of nationality was the topic set 
for consideration at a session on Slavonic history. The only formal 
paper was read by Leonid I. Strakhovsky, who outlined “The Policy 
of the Imperial Russian Government towards National Minorities”. He 
reminded his audience that the imperial government’s policy towards 
national minorities was far less harsh than it is generally believed to 
have been and referred to the national minorities which have at one 
time or another enjoyed self-government. In the case of the Finns he 
contended that most of the measures taken with regard to them by the 
imperial government before the close of the nineteenth century really 
curtailed the domination of the Swedish minority and helped the 
Finnish people along the road to national status. John H. Wuorinen, 
O, P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor, and Cyril L. Toumanoff took part in a 
scheduled discussion in which some points were made in amplification 
and criticism of the paper. There was an animated and at times 
vociferous discussion from the floor in the course of which attention 
was called to the disadvantages of the technique of “Don’t prove it, 
yell it”. 


A luncheon conference on Far Eastern history was addressed by the 
Chinese ambassador to the United States, Dr. Hu Shih, who spoke on 
“The Modernization of China and Japan—A Comparative Study in 
Cultural Conflict”, a subject on which he has thought and written 
much in recent years. His paper was a summary and restatement of 
his views. The question often used to be asked, “Why was Japan so 
successful in her task of modernization, and why was China so un- 
successful?” Latterly, however, a different problem has been posed. 
China, after long hesitation and resistance, has emerged as a nation 
fully modern in her outlook on life and feeling completely at home 
in the modern world, while it is suddenly discovered that Japan, after 
seventy years of apparently rapid modernization, has never been trans- 
formed in all the fundamental aspects of her national life. The question 
that now calls for an answer is, “Why has China at last succeeded in 
overthrowing her old civilization and in achieving a Chinese Renais- 
sance, and why has Japan, after seven decades of extraordinarily 
successful modernization, yet failed to break up her ‘solid core of 
ancient habit?” The answer to both questions, the old and the new, 
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is to be found, Dr, Hu believes, in the different modes of moderniza- 
tion in the two countries. “Japan was modernized under the powerful 
leadership and control of a ruling class, and China, because of the non- 
existence of such control from above, was modernized through the 
long process of free contact, gradual diffusion, and voluntary follow- 
ing”. The freedom that conditioned the Chinese Renaissancé was im- 
possible in Japan under her rigid militaristic and dynastic taboos. “The 
net outcome is that modern China has undoubtedly achieved more far- 
reaching and more profound transformations in the social, political, 
intellectual, and religious life than the so-called modern Japan has ever 
done in similar fields”. 


In the domain of United States history, agriculture and democracy 
was the subject of a joint session with the Agricultural History Society. 
Albert L. Demaree dealt with “The Farm Journals: their Editors and 
their Public, 1830-1860”. After a few general comments on the vast 
majority of those short-lived ventures, the speaker turned his attention 
to a consideration of the editors, generalizing with regard to their 
- background, training, interests, influence, etc. An analysis was presented 
of the general contents of the journals, and consideration was given to 
them as invaluable sources for the agricultural, economic, and social 
historian. In a paper on “The Land-Grant College: A Democratic 
Adaptation” Earle D. Ross, after referring to antecedents of the land- 
grant act of 1862, discussed the land-grant colleges as “state colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts” and also “national schools of science” 
which, in their development, reflected changing popular attitudes in the 
realms of politics, administration, industry, and science. It was his 
opinion that the instructional emphasis, research program, extension 
organization, and general “service” activity of the land-grant college 
have been responsive to popular desire to such an extent as to consti- 
tute it the peculiar “American way” in higher education. Speaking on 
“Woodrow Wilson’s Agricultural Philosophy”, Carl R. Woodward 
said that no President except Lincoln had sponsored measures of 
greater significance to agriculture. He gave credit to Walter Hines 
Page, David F. Houston, and A. F. Lever for having influenced Wilson 
in his ideas on agriculture and pointed out significant differences be- 
tween Wilson’s agricultural policies and those of the present admin- 
istration. 

A joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
that aroused much interest was devoted to the role of the railroads in 
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American development. In a paper on “The Railroads as a Social 
. Force” Richard C. Overton outlined their social effects in the United 
States during the last hundred years, Dividing his topic into chrono- 
logical periods, he dealt with such subjects as the changing functions of 
the railroads as local feeders, supplements to water routes, and links 
with the midwest, transcontinentals, and industrial networks; the role 
of the railroads in the distribution of population and the development 
of new regions and new industries; the effect of the railroads on region- 
alism and nationalism; the railroads as creators of social inequalities 
and the reaction of society to this situation; and the railroad as a social 
servant and social responsibility. Leland H. Jenks discussed “The Rail- 
roads as an Economic Force”, After referring to Schumpeter’s theory 
of business cycles—that economic growth is started by innovations and 
new combinations of elements in the economic process and then pro- 
ceeds through numerous sets of cyclical fluctuations under the impetus 
of such innovations and their’ consequences—Mr. Jenks distinguished 
three phases of railroad development that have involved innovation, 
namely, the railroad as an idea, the railroad as a construction enter- 
prise, and the railroad as a producer of transportation services. Having 
discussed each of these, he concluded by emphasizing the need for 
drastic reorganization of the roads lest their collapse engulf our whole 
economic system and also in order that they may provide services for 
many years to come. Edward C. Campbell, who spoke on “The Rail- 
roads and the Scope of Government Activity”, reviewed the relations 
‘that have existed between the government and the roads and urged the 
need of a new definition of the place of railroads within the scope of 
government activity. He concluded that past tendencies pointed to gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the session was the very active and profitable discussion from the floor 
which followed the reading of the papers. It was led by Colonel Wil- 
liam J. Wilgus, long consulting engineer of the New York Central, and 
Colonel Robert S. Henry of the Association of American Railroads. 
Colonel Wilgus expressed the belief that, with one third of the mileage 
of the country in bankruptcy and another third on the verge of it, the 
roads were unprepared to meet an emergency such as war, that govern- 
ment ownership was in the logic of events, and that the country should 
frankly face the situation and take steps looking to government owner- 
ship, with operation under the device known as the “public authority”. 
Taking sharp issue with Colonel Wilgus, Colonel Henry contended 
that the steps suggested by the former should not be taken until the rail- 
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roads, under private*ownership, had demonstrated conclusively their 
inability to meet the transportation needs of the country. 

At a session on the study of nationality groups Maurice R. Davie 
presented “A Sociological Approach to the Study of Nationality Groups 
in the United States”. He stressed the fact that while the immigrant’s 
culture is modified toward the American type through the process of 
assimilation, American culture is also affected. There is give and take 
on both sides, though the native pattern remains dominant. The term 
syncretism was suggested to denote the fusion of cultures in a com- 
posite society to form a new culture in which elements from all com- 
ponent groups are represented, though in widely varying proportions. 
A significant field for research, in the speaker’s opinion, is the influ- 
encing of American culture by immigrant groups. There is need of 
more descriptive local histories with reference to immigrant settlements 
and the transformation of their institutions. The research procedure 
involves a combination of the field survey technique and the historical 
method. The study of nationality groups in the United States is espe- 
cially important at present, when Europe is torn by the minorities ques- 
tion. In the scheduled discussion that followed Mr. Davie’s paper Ray 
A. Billington suggested that the preservation of cultural contributions 
may have been the result of lack of assimilation. Carlton C. Qualey 
proposed that an organization of students of nationality should be 
formed or that a session’on nationality groups should be made a regu- 
lar part of each annual meeting of the Association. Joseph S. Roucek 
questioned a few points in Mr. Davie’s paper and suggested that in the 
study of nationality groups consideration might well be given to at- 
tempts on the part of foreign governments to influence their nationals 
in the United States, the links that bind the immigrant emotionally to, 
his native country, and the influence of American immigrants on their 
native countries. O. O. Winther thought that in the study of nationality 
groups in the United States a sharp distinction should be made be- 
tween European immigrant groups, on the one hand, and Negroes, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, on the other. More study should be 
given, he urged, to the European background of immigrant groups. 
The session was largely attended, and there was spirited discussion 
from the floor. 

“How is the Historian to explain the Phenomenon sometimes called 
the Flowering of New England?” At a session devoted to this ques- 
tion, which was organized and presided over by Ralph Henry Gabriel, 
discussion. was carried on by Arthur E. Bestor, Merle Curti, Charles 
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Keller, Edward C. Kirkland, Perry Miller, andè Richard H. Shryock. 
The absence of formal papers was noted with appreciation by the audi- 
ence. It was brought out in the discussion that the “flowering” was a 
phenomenon of eastern Massachusetts, a region which enjoyed com- 
mercial and intellectual contacts with Europe and possessed an accumu- 
lation of wealth sufficient to make possible a class of intellectuals, whose 
minds were stimulated by new ideas and outlooks both of native and 
foreign origin. Of the latter, literary romanticism and the intuitive 
idealism of Kant were of importance. The intellectuals of eastern 
Massachusetts did not have to contend with ideologies that challenged 
the basic assumptions of their civilization, and the “flowering” was 
therefore the result both of a sense of security and of an urge for change. 
It expressed itself in the belles lettres of Cambridge and in the trans- 
cendentalism of Concord, It was not a fully developed intellectual 
awakening. Its triumphs were restricted not only in the realm of ideas 
but also in that of the fine arts. Literature was its chief product. 

At a joint session with the Southern Historical Association Robert 
S. Cotterill, speaking on “Southern, Nationalism on the Eve of Seces- 
sion: A Product of External or Internal Forces?”, saw in the conditions 
of settlement the explanation of why the South differed from the North, 
and Paul H. Buck examined the antecedents of the present economic 
state of the South in a paper on “The Genesis of the Nation’s Problem 
in the South”. In both papers major weight was given to internal con- 
ditions and forces rather than to national movements and policies. 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, who led the discussion, offered a number of 
critical comments on the views expressed in the papers, and the discus- 
sion from the floor was unusually lively. Of interest likewise to students 
of Southern history was a paper on “The Climatic Theory of the Plan- 
tation”, presented by Edgar T. Thompson at a luncheon conference 
of the Agricultural History Society. This theory, which has been set 
forth by students of colonization, was criticized on several grounds. 
Plantation societies, the speaker remarked, are numerous enough to 
provide the materials for extensive comparative study, and knowledge 
of other plantation societies contributes indirectly to a better knowl- 
edge of the American South. “Industrial Aspects of the Southern 
Confederacy: Business and Government under the Stress of War” was 
the subject of a paper which Lester J. Cappon read at a luncheon con- 
ference on American industrial history. The stimulus given to South- 
ern manufactures by the blockade and the Confederate government’s 
demand for war supplies, with the resulting expansion of older enter- 
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prises and the establishment of new ones, was discussed, and the pro- 
longation of the South’s resistance was attributed to the fact that both 
private industries and government arsenals were widely scattered. The 
manufacturing interest, though constituting a small minority of the 
population, wielded considerable influence and constituted a typical 
cross section of Southern society. A paper on “The South’s Develop- 
ment: The Population Factor” by Rupert B. Vance was presented at the 
session on population studies and history. 

In “Some Reflections on American Neutrality”, an address delivered 
at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, James 
Phinney Baxter questioned the wisdom of a neutral government’s ex- 
tending its responsibility beyond the requirements of international law 
and remarked that generally it has been found inadvisable to make new 
rules which work to the disadvantage of one set of belligerents. Ameri- 
can entrance into the present war would probably assure a victory for 
the Allies, but “we would run the risk of a new Versailles peace, a new 
legend of oppression in Germany, and new Hitlers”. President Baxter 
closed with a spirited appreciation of Wilson’s conception of peace with- 
out vindictiveness, without conquest, and without humiliation. 


In the field of Hispanic American history a session was given to the 
subject of foreign elements in the A B C states, at which papers were 
read by S. G. Hanson, B. W. Diffie, and I. J. Cox. Mr. Hanson, whose 
subject was “Economic Influence of Foreign Communities in Argen- 
tina”, analyzed the position of the British community there, with 
special reference to its alleged economic influence. In considering the 
future of foreign communities in Argentina, he pointed to the changes 
in the structure of the economy which might be anticipated from cur- 
rent population tendencies and observed that Argentina’s problem as 
regards both capital and population, has become qualitative and selec- 
tive. In the broadening concept of national interest he found a situation 
to which the existing foreign community must adapt itself or see the 
effectiveness of its counsel diminishing. Mr. Diffie, discussing “The 
Immigrant in Brazilian Politics”, remarked that more than 4,600,000 
immigrants have entered Brazil since 1820, about eighty-five per cent of 
whom have come from Italy, Portugal, Spain, Germany, and Japan. 
The Portuguese, Spanish, and Italians have been assimilated rapidly, 
but the Germans and Japanese, especially the former, have caused 
Brazil considerable concern. Both before the World War and recently 
there have been decided efforts to organize the Germans into political 
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parties. Alarmed by such- activities Brazil has *recently enacted laws 
that seriously curb the privileges of the foreigner and the naturalized 
citizen. -The speaker, however, gave reasons for believing that there is 
no great ‘danger to Brazil-frornimmigrant activities. 

Our cultural relations with Hispanic’ America. were the subject of a 
session‘at which Conchaé*Romero James: described “The Work of the 
Pan-American Union in the Field of Intellectual Co-operation”, Philip 
Leonard Green dwelt upon the need in the United States of “Education 
for Inter-American Friendship”, and Irene A. Wright spoke on 
“Archival Ties that Bind”. Mr. James reviewed in some detail the aims, 
interests, and activities of the Pan-American Union’s Division of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, of which he is chief. His account of the activities 
of the division was authoritative and impressive. Mr. Green looked 
upon education as the preparation behind the lines essential to the 
success of the crusade for inter-American understanding and insisted 
upon the civic obligation of all young men and women in our country 
to acquire the capacity for understanding other American peoples. 
Miss Wright recalled that as a student in the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville she found:in that storehouse of old records a lively group of 
fellow Americans—from Colombia, Panama, Chile, Santo Domingo, 
and Cuba—and so came to realize that all Americans have in common 
not only the beginnings of their colonial history but also nearer and 
less erudite matters such as faith in the republican form of government 
and the conviction that there’s no place like home in the western world. 
She suggested that the historical records of interest to all the Americas 
which are available in Washington be advertised in the form of an 
index or guide. The circulation of this would constitute an invitation 
to other Americans to come, use the records, and by their presence here 
form a livelier center of Pan-American intellectual interest than yet 
exists, 


A joint session of the Association and the American Military Insti- 
tute on the subject of land power and sea power, presided over by 
General Oliver L. Spaulding, U. S. A., retired, naturally proved attrac- 
tive and called out a very large attendance. The first paper, that of 
Alfred Vagts on “Land and Sea Power in Europe, with Special 
Reference to Germany under the Second Reich”, dealt with a group 
of facts little known to most of the audience. The speaker commented 
on the absence of military-naval co-ordination in imperial Germany, 
referred:to the controlling influence of personalities’ on strategy and 
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military operations, and examined the background, outlook, and rela- 
tion to imperalism of the army and navy officers. Under an arresting 
title, “The Influence of History on Sea Power: A Comment on Amer- 
ican Naval Policy”, A. Whitney Griswold called attention to develop- 
ments since Mahan propounded his famous thesis of the influence of 
sea power on history, observing that economic, political, and military 
trends, some of wkich Mahan appreciated inadequately and some of 
which were not apparent in his day, have qualified the value of sea 
power to all nations and to the United States in particular. Mahan’s 
own writings, he contended, by stimulating international naval con- 
struction, have resulted in contracting the potential command areas of 
every sea power, as. have the mine, the submarine, and the airplane. 
It was his opinion, however, that history, while it has cast serious doubt 
on the value of sea power as a means of imperialistic expansion, has 
substantiated Mahan’s conception of sea power as the first and surest 
bulwark of American security. General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, U.S. A., speaking on “National Organization for War”, empha- 
sized the dependence of American military policy and organization 
upon public opinion and the consequent importance of history teaching 
in the schools, “Personally, I am convinced”, he said, “that the colossal 
wastefulness of our war organization in the past, and the near tragedies 
to which it has led us, have been due primarily to the character of our 
school textbooks and the ineffective manner in which history has been 
taught.” Histories have been too much inclined, he thought, to empha- 
size victories and to gloss: over mistakes, conveying a comfortable 
impression of our invincibility, which has been reflected in legislation 
that has sometimes resulted in neglect of the war machine. In con- 
clusion General Marshall outlined what he regarded as an adequate 
„military organization for the United States. Edward M. Earle, in open- 
ing the discussion, stressed the close interrelation between military policy. 
and foreign policy and suggested the creation of a governmental body 
headed by the President and including undersecretaries of the several 
departments, chairmen of the appropriate Congressional committees, 
and representatives of the armed forces, to have under continuous 
advisement.questions of grand strategy. Captain W. D. Puleston, author 
of a recent biography of Mahan, took issue with Mr. Griswold-on a 
number of points, which, however, could not be followed up in the 
limited time available. Senator Elbert D. Thomas, addressing his com- 
ments to General Marshall’s paper, remarked that in a democracy there 
are purposes to which the ideal of a continuously perfect military ef- 
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ficiency must be accommodated and that the mifitary man must accept 
a wider responsibility than professional specialization requires. The 
session as a whole brought to the attention of the audience the inter- 
relation of military and civil affairs as different aspects of a single sub- 
ject which military men and historians should study as a whole. 


The Bibliographical Society of America held two sessions for the 
reading of papers, one of them a joint session with the American His- 
torical Association, in addition to a brief business meeting and a meeting 
of the council of the society. The topics of the papers were selected with 
reference to the 1939-40 centenaries of the invention of printing and of 
its introduction into America. 

The Conference of State and Local Historical Societies held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting in joint session with the Association. Twenty-four 
societies or other historical agencies were represented. Papers were 
read by Harlow Lindley of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, S. K. Stevens of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, and 
James W. Moffitt of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The speaker last 
mentioned urged that a reorganization of the conference be taken in 
hand, recommended the appointment of a committee on policy and 
program, and presented some proposals of his own for the develop- 
ment of the conference into a more useful institution. A general dis- 
cussion followed, in which C. C. Crittenden, the chairman of the 
meeting, Solon J. Buck, Victor H. Paltsits, A. R. Newsome, Thomas M. 
Owen, jr., and Jean Stephenson took part. A full account of the meet- 
ing may be secured upon request by addressing Mr. Crittenden of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, or Dorothy C. Barck 
of the New York Historical Society, New York City, chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the Conference of Historical Societies. 


There was the customary luncheon conference of editorial staffs of 
historical reviews, A memorandum which had been prepared by a 
group of Washington historians was circulated to all present and served 
as a basis of discussion in which Julian P. Boyd, who presided, 
Randolph G. Adams, Bertha E. Josephson, Robert Hastings Nichols, 
and R. L. Schuyler took part. In the memorandum editors were urged 
to encourage the publication of interpretative articles as distinguished 
from those of factual presentation based on specialized research, articles 
dealing with concepts and methods used in other areas of knowledge, 
articles of a bibliographical character taking account of work that has 
been done on important topics and informed “by our interest in culture 
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as a functioning totality and by the concepts developed in the social 
sciences and the humanities’, and articles placing the subject in its 
“total cultural setting”. In the discussion it was agreed that interpretative 
articles are highly desirable, but it was pointed out that few good articles 
of this type are submitted to the historical journals. Such articles pre- 
suppose maturity of scholarship on the writer’s part, and it is difficult 
to secure them. Bibliographical articles, it was observed, have been 
published in popular magazines, and the statement was made that 
editors of. historical journals could obtain articles of this type if they 
sought them. The view was expressed that book reviews should be 
more critical in character. The question of a permanent organization 
of historical editors was broached, and it was resolved, upon motion by 
Miss Josephson, that a committee be appointed by the chairman to 
work on a program for the next editorial conference. 


A highly commendable departure from precedent was the scheduling 
of the business meeting at 3:15 P. M. instead of late in the afternoon, 
when opportunity for discussion has necessarily been limited. It was 
announced on the program that the report of the Committee of Ten 
would be discussed, and the attendance was gratifyingly large.’ 

Tue Eprrors. 


1 For an account of the business meeting see Historical News below. 


FRENCH INTRIGUE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN MARY 


“An ambassador”, wrote the Abbé de Vertot, “is a privileged spy, 
and often a dangerous enemy, for whom the law of nations demands 
respect.” Few diplomatic careers of the sixteenth century are better 
illustrations of this remark than that of-Antoine de Noailles, French 
ambassador to the court of Queen Mary of England 

Upon the accession of Mary in 1553 London became the focal point 
of European diplomacy. If the Emperor Charles V could succeed in 
establishing his son Philip upon the throne of England as Mary’s hus- 
band, the sea route between Spain and the Netherlands would be 
secured, the Netherlands themselves would be saved from falling into 
the clutches of the king of France, as they seemed likely to do, and the 


1 Antoine de Noailles arrived in London on April 30, 1553, and left on June 4,1556. 
His youngest brother Gilles served as agent until his second brother’ Francois arrived as 
ambassador on November 6, 1556. Francois left London on June 21, 1557, two weeks after 
war broke out between England and France. The correspondence of the three brothers 
with the French court is preserved in Archives du ministére des Affaires étrangéres, Cor- 
respondance politique, Angleterre, Vols. IX-XX. The “more important” documents of 
Antoine de Noailles’s embassy are printed in René Aubert de Vertot, Ambassades de 
Messieurs de Noailles en Angleterre, 5 vols., Leyden, 1763. (The quotation given is from 
Volume III, page 332, note.) As a matter of convenience I have followed the practice of 
Louis Wiesener in his Jeunesse d'Elisabeth d'Angleterre (Paris, 1878) of referring to 
Vertot’s copies in the archives rather than to the originals, since the volumes containing 
the former are easier to use. In a few cases Vertot and his collaborators deliberately cut 
or falsified the text of the originals in order to save the reputations of Henry II and his 
envoys, but in no case relating to the present study are the transcripts untrustworthy. 
Armand Baschet’s transcripts of some of the “less important” dispatches of Antoine and 
many of the “more important” dispatches of François and Gilles are useful but by no 
means exhaustive (Public Record Office, London, Transcripts 3, Bundles 20-23). 

Most of the correspondence of Simon Renard, Noailles’s Imperial rival, has been 

` printed. For the year 1553 Royall Tyler’s collection of Imperial and Spanish correspondence 
in Calendar of State Papers, Spanish (London, 1862-1916), Volume XI, is exhaustive. 
For the years 1554-58 see Colección de documentos inéditos para la historia de España 
(Madrid, 1842—), III, 448-538; L. P. Gachard and C. Piot, eds., Collection des voyages 
des souverains des Pays-Bas (Brussels, 1874-82), IV, 83-453; Ch. Weiss, ed., Papiers 
d'état du cardinal de Granvelle (Paris, 1841-52), Vol. IV, passim; Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
England under the Reigns of Edward VI and Mary (London, 1839), Vol. I, passim. 
Through the kindness of the officials of the Public Record Office I have been enabled to 
consult Royall Tyler’s transcripts of Imperial and Spanish material for 1554 (referred to 
hereafter as P.R.O., Tyler). Through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Tyler themselves I 
have been able to use their: transcripts for 1555-58 at Antigny-le-Chateau, par Arnay-le- 
Duc, Côte d'Or, France (referred to hereafter as Antigny, Tyler). 
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last link would be forged in the chain of Habsburg dominions encir- 
cling France. If Henry II could thwart the emperor’s design by fostering 
popular opposition to the Spanish match, French influence in Scotland 
would be strengthened, the French army’s northern flank would be 
protected against the danger of a surprise attack from Calais, and Calais 
itself might be regained either by intrigue or by agreement. The final 
decision of the long struggle between Habsburg and Valois seemed to 
depend upon developments in England. 

Thus the rivalry between the French and Imperial ambassadors at 
Mary’s court was perhaps the most dramatic and significant diplomatic 
duel which Tudor England witnessed. Greater French ambassadors 
than Noailles and greater Imperial or Spanish ambassadors than Simon 
Renard appeared at the courts of Tudor rulers, but never before or after 
did two diplomats of such marked and equally matched ability appear 
at the same time and with so much at stake. The prize for which they 
vied was something more than the conquest, bloodless or otherwise, of 
an England weakened by factional strife and religious dissension; it was 
nothing less than the hegemony of Europe. 

The personalities of the rival ambassadors formed a curious contrast. 
Renard was a brilliant, highly ambitious, and highly vindictive homme 
nouveau who climbed to the pinnacle of fame by his own irresistible 
talents and sank to a pitiable end through his own faults of character. 
The Spanish marriage was at once the chef-d’ceuvre of his career and 
the beginning of his ruin. There was no trace of the homme nouveau, 
however, in his antagonist. Friendships, honor, and high office came to 
Antoine, seigneur de Noailles, without striving and without price, and 
he died as most of his ancestors had, in the service and favor of his 
sovereign. A sense of the position to which he was born and of its re- 
sponsibilities, an innate and inarticulate loyalty to king and country, a 
tolerant and undogmatic devotion to the religion of his forefathers, these 
were the guiding stars of his life. Lacking Renard’s intellectual bril- 
liance, he was possessed of other qualities which eventually gave him 
the substance (if not the appearance) of victory over his rival. A certain 
dogged and naive perseverance, a naturally sanguine temperament, and 
an abiding sense of the righteousness of his cause were the qualities 
which stood him in best stead as a diplomat. It is one of the ironies of 
history that Renard, the parvenu, was cast in the role of confidant and 
father-confessor to royalty while the part of diplomatic conspirator and 
backstairs intriguer fell to Noailles, honorable descendant of an ancient 
and honorable family. 

The primary duties of a sixteenth century ambassador were two- 
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° 
fold: to keep his own government informed and?to influence the policy 
of the government to which he was accredited. Since neither Noailles 
nor Renard spoke English, successful performance of these duties de- 
pended largely upon the quality of their informers and agents. But 
since Renard could depend upon official sources for his information and 
upon the queen for sympathetic collaboration in influencing the conduct 
of English policy, he could rely mainly upon his own talents to gain his 
ends. With Noailles it was otherwise. To find out what was happening 
at court and to thwart his rival’s diplomatic machinations he was forced 
to depend upon others. The distinction between informers and agents 
is, of course, largely artificial, but those who frequented the French 
embassy in Mary’s reign can be divided roughly into two classes: spies 
or informers, usually foreigners, who generally received compensation 
for their services; and agents or sympathizers, almost invariably English- 
men, who seldom asked for monetary reward. What follows is an 
attempt to present a slightly clearer picture of the small army of spies 
and agents which kept the French embassy in touch with every con- 
spiracy of the reign and helped to make posterity associate the name 
of Antoine de Noailles with the Mendozas and Chauvelins of history. 

The organization of a staff of informers and agents was no easy 
task for Noailles. There was no longer any avowedly pro-French 
faction in the privy council as there had been when the Duke of 
Northumberland was sedulously cultivating Henry IPs friendship; 
and the majority of the English gentry and middle classes were, if any- 
thing, pro-Habsburg rather than pro-Valois.” During Northumberland’s 
conspiracy and again during Wyatt’s rebellion both Henry II and 
Noailles had occasion to notice that Englishmen had no more relish 
for French intervention than for Imperial domination? But Noailles 
had certain undeniable advantages. Every merchant who traded with 
France and feared Spanish competition, every ’prentice who hated the 
foreigner in general and the Spaniard in particular, every heretic who 
had heard stories of the Spanish Inquisition, and every young gentleman 
who saw his advancement at court blocked by Philip’s favorites was a 
potential French spy or agent. So long as Noailles could conceal from 
the English his sovereign’s desire to make selfish profit out of England’s 
misery, he could count upon the active support of dozens of those 

2 See, for example, Vertot, II, 43, and Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 19. 

3 For two particularly illuminating illustrations of this fact see Edmund Lodge, 
Illustrations of British History (London, 1838), I, 226-27 (an undated letter from the 
council, written possibly after Mary’s triumph in July, 1553, but representative of the 


views of many of Northumberland’s unwilling accomplices), and Cobdett’s Complete 
Collection of State Trials (London, 1809), I, 883. 
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turbulent patriots who were later to cause Elizabeth s so much trouble 
and bring her so much glory. 

The mere number of Noailles’s informers in any particular month 
was a fairly accurate barometer of the political atmosphere. After the 
departure of his predecessor Boisdauphin in June, 1553, the new 
ambassador found himself without any spies whatever. “I decided”, 
he wrote, “to send out two or three gentlemen and set each of them to 
procure some new informer by himself; Fortune was so kind that she 
brought me two.”* This was a beginning. As the Spanish marriage 
negotiations progressed, many more spies presented themselves until by 
the end of the year Noailles was almost as well informed about events 
at court as was Renard himself and far better posted on the ‘state of 
public opinion than his rival. 

The collapse of Wyatt’s rebellion, in which he was deeply implicated, 
spelled disaster for Noailles’s intelligence service. The council was 
afraid to demand his recall, but Mary and Renard naturally did their 
best to render him incapable of stirring up sedition in the future. His 
couriers were delayed, his agents imprisoned, his informers frightened 
` into inactivity, and visitors to his house were reprimanded. At the end 
of March, 1554, he was moved to Bridewell, the house which till then 
had been.Renard’s, and one of Renard’s agents was planted on his 
doorstep. By the end of April not even his creditors dared visit him, 
and he was complaining that he was more a prisoner than an ambas- 
sador.° Practically nothing was left of his staff of informers. He wrote 
to Henry II: 

For a long time I have been trying over here to gain servants who are 
faithful and devoted to your Majesty and whom you might use to gather 
information in this realm. This seemed very necessary in view of the fact 


that on three occasions I had already lost all those from whom I could get 
trustworthy reports to pass on to you.® e 


Noailles’s dispatches during the spring of 1554 show how poorly 
informed he was on all details of Philip’s voyage to England, but after 
the marriage ceremony in July his position improved, and he spoke of 
having informers in the “company” of the royal bride and groom. 
During the following spring (1555) the government discovered several 

4 Noailles to Boisdauphin, June 30, 1553, A.A-E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 37. 

5 Tytler, II, 353-54; Vertot, III, 122-23, 131, 134, 188; Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign, Mary (London, 1861), p. 80; A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, ff. 138, 140, 157, 192. 

6 Noailles to Henry II, Mar. 31, 1554, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 157. The “three 
occasions” upon which’ Noailles lost all his spies were probably just after Boisdauphin’s 
departure in June, 1553,, after Northumberland’s collapse a month later, and after Wyatt's 
defeat in February, 1554. 
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of his spies and treated them so severely that Ke found it difficult to 
persuade others to join the French service, and by December, 1555, he 
was complaining that his informers had lost favor and were doing poor 
work. A month later, however, he was once more in close touch both 
with the court and with the little band of conspirators who were plotting 
to seize the mint and overthrow the government under the leadership 
of Sir Henry Dudley. When he left England in June, 1556, he wrote 
proudly of the efficient staff which he was leaving to his brother Gilles, 
and a year later François de Noailles testified warmly to the value of 
the spies whom his elder brother had left him.’ 

Noailles’s informers were a motley group. They were of almost every 
nationality in Western Europe and came from almost every walk of 
life. Englishmen, Scots, Italians, Spaniards, Flemings, and Frenchmen 
offered him news and gossip, sometimes valuable, more often worth- 
less; gentlemen and merchants, heretics and fugitives from justice, 
military adventurers and professional secretmongers were among those 
who visited him to tell what they knew of the state of the queen’s health, 
the disputes in the council, the debates in parliament, or the state of 
opinion in London or Devonshire. A mere list of a few of the more 
obscure individuals who volunteered information shows how widely 
his net was cast: a French bookseller who was close to Renard’s house- 
hold; a French painter named Nicolas who earned £400 a year in 
Mary’s service and had entree into the lord treasurer’s household; one 
of the queen’s maids who talked freely to Noailles’s maid about the 
course of Mary’s supposed pregnancy; a Flemish servant of Lord Paget’s 
who was finally arrested in Brussels as a French spy; a servant of 
Cardinal Pole’s named Claude; one of Edward Courtenay’s equerries 
named Mark Anthony; a Scottish physician named Michael Durand, 
whom Mary of Guise suspected of having poisoned her husband, King 
James V of Scotland; a Spaniard who came to England in Philip’s train; 
and possibly Francesco Bernardo, formerly a spy for several English 
ambassadors abroad, and Bartolomeo Compagni, a Florentine mer- 
chant, both of whom Renard suspected of being French partisans.® 

T Vertot, IH, 302; IV, 325; V, 234, 342 ff., 371. A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. XII, ff. 216, 
222. 

8 References to minor informers are scattered all through Noailles’s dispatches. The 
following are of most interest: Vertot, II, 135, 168-69, 174, 217, 219, 237, 274-75, 3423 
III, 178-79; IV, 61, 81, 155-56, 166, 264, 276, 297-98, 307-308, 325, 332; V, 76, 78-83, 
114, 167, 191. A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, ff. 61, 80, 169, 327-28, 361-62, 401, 453, 
505, 527; Vol. XIII, ff. 108, 128-29, 133, 230-31; Vol. XVIII, f. 485. Calendar of State 


Papers, Venetian (London, 1864—), Vol. Vi, pt. 1, p. 146; Vol. VI, pt. u, p. 1083. 
Weiss, IV, 318, 330. 
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The French embas¢y’s fees to such persons varied greatly, depending 
on the value of the information and the status of the informer. Ten or 
twenty crowns was the usual amount although it might run as high 
as two hundred. Some spies were given a regular‘salary of ten crowns 
a month by the ambassador or received a larger pension directly from 
the French court? 

Apart from incidental and often anonymous informers, Noailles had 
certain more stable and important sources of information. His own 
permanent staff of couriers and secretaries was one such source. Natu- 
rally most of them were French, but Etienne, his “best cook”, had 
married an Englishwoman and sometimes picked up useful informa- 
tion through her; his groom was a Scot; and apparently his secretary, 
Durand, who spoke English and performed the functions of a modern 
chargé d’affaires under all three of the Noailles brothers in London, 
served as liaison with the embassy’s spies.° The French couriers, some 
of whom seem to have spoken English, often garnered valuable infor- 
mation on their trips between Edinburgh, London, and Boulogne." 

Another relatively stable source of information was the Venetian 
embassy. Giacomo Soranzo, Venetian ambassador in London during 
the first year of Noailles’s residence in England, was one of those 
Venetian politiques who believed that the safety of his state depended 
upon a perfect balance of power between Habsburg and Valois, and 
when the Spanish marriage negotiations began he thought it his duty 
to throw the whole weight of his influence on the side of France. He 
and Noailles conferred together “as two devoted servants do about 
the affairs of their masters”, and Noailles profited much from the 
Venetian’s fine staff of informers, his friendship with Courtenay, and 
his knowledge of the English scene.’* Soranzo’s successor, Giovanni 
Michiele, was under strict orders from his government not to take sides, 





9 See François de Noailles’s account of his extraordinary expenditures (A.A.E., 
Angleterre, Vol. XVIII, ff. 482-83). Antoine de Noailles’s account has been lost, but the 
sums mentioned seem to have been fairly standardized. 

10 On Noailles’s household servants see Antoine to François de Noailles, May [30?], 
1556, ibid., Vol. IX, f. 648. On Durand, ibid., ff. 291, 306-309, and Vol. XII, ff. 19, 
52, 58, 163, 168, 197, 207; also Renard to Charles V, May 6, 1555, Antigny, Tyler; 
and Vertot, IV, 294, 299. 

11 Noailles’s most trusted couriers were La Marque and Le Claus (or Du Claux), both 
previously attached to the service of his family. The names of some two dozen others are 
recorded in his dispatches. One courier, to whom the ambassador invariably referred as 
“le protestant”, was a servant of the Guises and may have been Scotch or English, but 
Noailles was seldom able to persuade Englishmen to carry his dispatches. 

12 Vertot, II, 212 ff. Just how closely Soranzo co-operated with Noailles we do not 


know because all but a few of the Venetian’s dispatches have been lost. On Soranzo’s 
e. 
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and the best testimony to his impartiality is the fat that Renard thought 
him pro-French while Gilles de Noailles thought him “fort grand 
Impérial”. But he made a point of getting on friendly terms with 
Antoine de Noailles by occasionally giving him information, and his 
secretary, Antonio Mazza, like Soranzo’s ordinaire, often talked freely 
to the French ambassadors.”* . 

Noailles was inclined to overvalue the ability, though not the in- 
tegrity, of one of his most loquacious informers, Vincenzo Parpaglia, 
abbot of San Salutore, who came to England in Cardinal Pole’s suite 
in November, 1554. Devoted to Pole, to his exiled sovereign, Emmanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, and to the cause of European peace, Parpaglia 
worked openly and frankly for a peace settlement in the French interest 
and incidentally kept Noailles in touch with everything that happened 
in the cardinal’s household.**: 

In addition to having informers in the Venetian embassy and in the 
papal legate’s household, Noailles was able to tap the secrets of the 
Imperial embassy itself. In April, 1554, Wotton, the English ambassador 
at Paris, wrote to Mary: “All the secrettes which your highnes doth 
communicate to themperors Ambassador ar advertysed streight wayes 
by the meanes of a corrupt secretary of the sayd Emperors Ambassador, 
who declaryth it to thambassador of Fraunce.”** Sir William Pickering, 
the source of Wotton’s information, was one of the conspirators who 
had been in closest contact with Noailles some weeks before the out- 
break of Wyatt’s rebellion; he was therefore probably in a position to 
know. When Renard was shown Wotton’s dispatch, he decided that 
the spy in question must be one Guillaume Mondrolois, a professional 
informer who had served both English and Imperial ambassadors on 
previous occasions (including Renard himself while he was ambassador 
to France) and who had offered Renard his services as interpreter some 
months before.*® 











activities in general see P. Friedmann, Les dépéches de Giovanni Michiel (Venice, 1869), 
pp. xxx-xxxii; also Cal. St. Ps., Span., Vol. XI, index, and Cal. St. Ps., Ven., Vol. V, 
preface and index. 

18 ALALE., Angleterre, Vol. XIII, ff. 34%, 128; Weiss, IV, 318-19; Cel. St. Ps., Ven., 
Vol. VI, pt. 1, pp. 99-100. 

14 Noailles was painfully surprised when Montmorency at the conference of Marcq 
(1555) found Parpaglia something less than the adroit French agent which the ambassador 
was sure he would be. Vertot, IV, 32, 42, 308-309, 354-55; V, 338. 

15 State Papers Domestic, 69, Vol. IV, no. 198, P.R.O. See Cal. St. Ps., For., Mary, 
pp. 78-79. 

16 Renard had already dismissed Mondrolois because he was acting suspiciously, and 
by April, 1554, the informer was in Brussels. Renard to Charles V, May 6, 1554, P.R.O., 
Tyler, pp. 390-91. 
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A year later (in Mirch, 1555) Noailles was making use of someone 
“who was formerly in the Imperial ambassador’s service”. This may 
have been Mondrolois; on the other hand it may have been Etienne 
Quiclet, a native of Besançon, who had regularly sold Imperial secrets 
to the French government while he was Renard’s maitre d’hétel in 
Paris (1549-51). According to his own story after his treason was dis- 
covered, Quiclet had an interview with Henry II in 1554 at which 
Montmorency proposed that he go to England, attach himself to 
Renard as before, and report everything he learned to the French gov- 
ernment; Quiclet agreed and crossed to London, presumably some- 
time in 1554. After he had betrayed Renard’s cipher and other docu- 
ments of importance to the French over the course of a year or more, 
one of his packets addressed to Henry I's secretary was intercepted near 
Déle in December, 1555, and a rapid investigation revealed the details 
of his espionage® There is no evidence of any direct contact between 
Quiclet and Noailles, and the circumstances of the former’s exposure 
suggest that he dealt with the French court directly, not through the 
French ambassador; but the absence of any mention of the traitor in 
Noailles’s dispatches is no proof that the ambassador was unaware of 
Quiclet’s services to Henry II. 

Noailles himself considered that his two most valuable informers 
were Jean de Fontenay, sieur de Berteville, a French exile, and Sir John 
Leigh, an English gentleman. They. deserve particular notice not because 
of the information which they gave him—it was often inaccurate and 
only occasionally of real importance—but because Berteville was per- 
fectly typical of his professional spies and Leigh of his semiprofessional 
English informers. 

Berteville was a soldier of fortune by profession. He had fled to 
England in the reign of Henry VIH after his family property had been 
confiscated, his mother imprisoned, and his brother executed for some 
treasonable offense. During the reign of Edward VI he made a living 
by importing Gascon wine, serving as a mercenary in the English army, 
and selling political and military information to anyone who would 


17 Montmorency to Noailles, Mar. 31, 1555, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 401. 

18 Quiclet’s treason is thoroughly discussed in Lucien Febvre, Philippe H et la Franche- 
Comté (Paris, 1912), pp. 149-56. See also “Vuniére” (pseudonym for Neuvier), Etude 
historique sur Simon Renard (Limoges, 1878—lithographed), pp. 113-20; and Weiss, V, 
1-3 and ff. Royall Tyler thinks that Quiclet may have been in England as early as 
October, 1553 (Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 249, n., and p. 274; P.R.O., Tyler, May 6, 1554, 
p. 390, n.), but this does not agree with Quiclet’s own deposition. 


buy it. He distinguished himself as a captain k the battle of Pinkie, 
became a naturalized English citizen in 1549, and was granted a life 
annuity of £250 by the protector in the same year. The rumor was that 
he was receiving a fat pension from France at the same time. In Octo- 
ber, 1549, he was thrown into the Tower and remained there until 
Mary came to the throne. The nature of his offense is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it appears that both the English authorities and the French 
ambassador feared that he was playing a double game.” a 

He was released from the Tower in December, 1553. Penniless and 
in debt, he wrote Montmorency. begging that he be pardoned and 
allowed to return to France in the king’s service. The constable directed 
Noailles to tell him that if he stayed in England for a while and worked 
faithfully as a spy, his request would be granted. Noailles was suspicious 
of Berteville’s motives at first, but after getting in touch with him early 
in January, 1554, he reported: “He will have means enough of discover- 
ing several things from the Imperialists, and even from their ambas- 
sador, since he is welcome in this quarter.” Berteville had, in fact, 
gone to Renard and offered his advice and services in case the emperor 
wished to attack Normandy, and Renard had felt inclined to trust him.”* 
After Wyatt’s rebellion Renard had him imprisoned on suspicion of 
being implicated in the rising; but no charge was found against him, 
and he was soon released upon condition of staying two miles away 
from the court.” Twice, during 1554 and once in the fall of 1555 he 
begged to be allowed to return to France, but Noailles was able to keep 
him in England by gifts of one hundred crowns on each occasion, 
togethér with a pension of twenty crowns a month.” 

It is highly doubtful whether Berteville’s information was worth 
the money. At the end of 1555 Noailles himself realized that his two 
best informers had lost much. of their influence at court and decided 
that, although he would keep them on his pay roll, he would not spend 
any more of the king’s money than was absolutely necessary.** But 

19 Acts of the Privy Council of England (London, 1890—), new series, II, 110, 203; 
I, 486. Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward VI (London, 1924-29), 1, 354, 367; II, 181; 
V, 401. Cal. St. Ps., Span., IX, |v, 387, 463. A. F. Pollard, England under Protector 
Somerset (London, 1900), pp. 158-59, n. 

20 Noailles to Montmorency, Jan. 12, 1554, A.A.E., Angleterre, Val. IX, f. 117. 

21 Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 472.:See also Berteville to Montmorency, Jan. 12, 1554, 
A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 116; and Vertot, IH, 3. 

22 Noailles to Montmorency, Apr.-3, 1553, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 159. 


23 Thid., ff. 125, 248, 255, 363, 530, 539; Vertot, IH, 210-11, 227. 
“24 Vertot, V, 234. : 
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already the chance had arrived for which Berteville was waiting: some- 
time in December, 1555, he introduced Noailles to Sir Henry Dudley. 
After hearing the details of Dudley’s plot, Henry II sent Noailles 


_ Berteville’s pardon by return courier—to be held in reserve until the 


plot was carried out.” Thus the almost boundless confidence which 
Noailles had in his most picturesque, most unreliable, and most spend- 
thrift informer bore fruit of a strange sort in the ambassador’s par- 
ticipation in the last serious conspiracy of Mary’s reign. 

Sir John Leigh (1502-66), scion of an old Surrey family, was a 
moderately wealthy Catholic gentleman who -spent much of his life 
in foreign travel. When his uncle (Sir John Leigh of Stockwell) died 
childless in 1523,.he inherited the family estates in Surrey, and by the 
time of his death he was possessed of lands scattered over nine southern 
counties.”® He was related to the Howard family, but the exact nature 
of the relationship is not clear. According to both Van der Delft and 
Noailles, he was half-brother to Queen Catherine Howard, Henry VIII's 
fifth wife, but the evidence of family wills suggests that Catherine was 
the niece of his wife, Elizabeth Culpeper.” 

His career is especially difficult to trace because there were so many 
others in the sixteenth century, not all of them his relatives, who bore 
the same name. The sketch which follows, therefore, is based largely 
upon conjecture and upon inference from the few well-established facts 
about his character and his activities during Mary’s reign. 

In his youth Leigh was in Wolsey’s service for a time. Piety and 
love of travel later induced him to visit the Holy Sepulchre,” and in 
the fall of 1538 he was in Italy in company with his brother-in-law, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. While there he had two conversations 
with Reginald Pole, a fact which aroused the suspicions of Cromwell 
and Henry VIH. Upon their return to England in January, 1541, both 
Wyatt and Leigh were imprisoned, but Wyatt was pardoned in the 
following March, Leigh in May, after each had written lengthy ex- 


25 1bid., 256-57, 262-64, 298-99; Berteville to Montmorency, [Dec., 1555], AAE., 
Angleterre, Vol. IX, £ 65o. 

26 The fullest account of Leigh is in J. W. Burgon, Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham (London, 1839), I, 122-27, and app. 1x, See also Victoria History of the 
County of Surrey (Westminster and London, 1902-14), IH, 133, 323; IV, 57, 59, 168, 
196-97; Victoria History of Hampshire (Westminster and London, 1900-12), H, 479, 
503, 505; III, 43, 328, 330, 456; IV, 259. ` 

27 Vertot, Il, 245; Cal. St. Ps., Span., X, 9; Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
HI (London, 1922), s. v. Catherine Howard; Burgon, Vol. I, app. 1x. I can find no 
light on Leigh's ancestry in E. K. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee (Oxford, 1936), but see 
pages 7, 247, 250, 253-54. 

28 Burgon, 1, 123, 459. 
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planations to the council.” In the following skane (1542) Henry 


Howard, earl of Surrey, was imprisoned for having issued a challenge 


to “John à Leigh”, but the quarrel was soon patched up and Surrey ' 


released upon recognizance to do no harm to his antagonist.*° It was 
apparently during the years following this incident that Leigh “long 
frequented” the Imperial court in Flanders. On Edward VPs accession 
he was imprisoned for a while in the Fleet, and three years later, after 
another trip abroad with Sir Thomas Cheyne, he was committed to 
the Tower for six months, then released in the custody of his son-in- 
law, Sir Thomas Paston, for three months more.** His only offense 
seems to have been his religion, and this helps to account for the fact 
that upon Mary’s accession he became (or perhaps had already become) 
an intimate member of her household. Sir Thomas Gresham wrote 
later that “Sir John a Leye” was “the man that preserved me when 

‘Queen Mary came to the crown”, and it was “John Ly” who managed 
to introduce the pope’s secret emissary, Cardinal Commendone, to the 
queen in August, 1553.2? 

Patriotism and religion drove Leigh to become Noailles’s most im- 
portant informer at court. His closest personal and political associates 
were Sir Robert Rochester, Sir Edward Waldegrave, Sir Francis Engle- 
field, and Sir Richard Southwell, all members of Gardiner’s party in 
the council. Devoted as they were to the queen on personal and religious 
grounds, this little group of Catholic patriots, like most of the Catholics 
in England, opposed the Spanish match because they feared it would 
jeopardize the restoration of religion and the preservation of national 
integrity; and in December, 1553, we find Leigh “conducting” an 
intrigue of. theirs to have Cardinal Pole received immediately in Eng- 
land as a private citizen in-order to thwart those who, like Paget, put 
the Spanish marriage before the reconciliation with Rome.** 

28 Létters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 
1862-1910), Vol. XIII, pt. 1, no. 847; Vol. XIV, pt. 1, no. 1;.Vol. XV, nos. 38, 188; 
Vol. XVI, nos. 640, 878 (28) and notes, pp. 304, 306. State Papers during the Reign 
of Henry VIII (London, 1830-52), Vol. I, pt. 11, nos. 134, 135. Edmond Bapst, Deux 
gentilshommes-poétes de la cour de Henry VIN (Paris, 1891), pp. 256-59. John Strype, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials (London, Bagster, 1816), I, 498-501. 

30 Bapst, pp. 256-59; Edwin Casady, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (New York, 
1938), pp. 88-91; Letters and Papers, Vol. XVII, no. 557. 

31 Cal. St. Ps., Span., X, 9; Acts P. C., Ul, 111, 142, 384; IIl, 54, 97, 108, 127, 304. 

32 Burgon, I, 122-24. Cf. Cal. St. Ps. For., Mary, pp. 74, 98. 

33 Cal. St. Ps., Span, XI, 471; Vertot, II, 271. On the close association between 
Leigh and Waldegrave see Calendar of Patent Rolls, Philip and Mary (London, 1936-39), 
I, 227. After Gardiner deserted Courtenay’s cause in November, Waldegrave became the 


leader of the. conciliar opposition to the Spanish match. Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 431, 
443-44; James Arthur Muller, Stephen Gardiner (New York, 1926), pp. 241 ff. 
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In the middle of Ne night of September 6, 1553, Leigh went secretly 
to Noailles and told him that a marriage was being negotiated between 
the queen and Philip of Spain; he promised that he would help to block 
the negotiations and entreated that his name be kept a close secret be- 
cause of his position at court.** Noailles followed his request so scru- 
pulously that it is extremely difficult to trace his later contacts with the 
French embassy, but it can be shown that Leigh remained a French spy 
until the departure of Francois de Noailles from England in June, 1557. 

In March, 1554, after his desperate search for new spies to replace 
those he had lost during Wyatt’s rebellion, Noailles had acquired the 
services of one who was a favorite of the queen, acquainted with her 
ladies, her secretaries, and her “most intimate secrets”, and “very 
intimate” with Renard. He had given the man the unusually large 
sum of two hundred crowns and ordinarily referred to him thereafter 
as “Phomme des deux cens escus”.®* There is almost no doubt that this 
“new informer” was Sir John Leigh. He had, of course, given Noailles 
information of considerable importance six months before, but he had 
not become a regular paid spy, and he had probably dissociated himself 
from the French ambassador during Wyatt’s rebellion, as had his 
friends in the council. His name was known to Renard in the fall of 
1553, and when Renard began to turn from Paget’s party to Gardiner’s 
after the rebellion, it is not impossible that he came to know Leigh more 
intimately. During: the summer of 1554 Noailles received several news 
reports from court which were unmistakably from the same source, 
although sometimes the ambassador referred to his informer as “l’ome 
des deus cens escus”, sometimes as “le dit Jehan” or “ledict Jé ali”. At 
the end of the year Henry II ordered Noailles to make “Jean Ally” a 
present of “another 200 crowns”, and it seems to have been Leigh: to 
whom the ambassador referred a month later as “the best of my in- 
formers”. In the spring of 1555 the same informer was keeping Noailles 


posted about the course of the queen’s “pregnancy”.*® 


34 Vertot, II, 143-44, 245, 247. See Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 333, n, and Wiesener, 
p. 126, n. j 

35 Noailles to Henry I, Mar. 31, 1554, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 157; see also 
ff. 194 and 205; and Vertot, HI, 187. 

86 The thread of evidence is obviously tenuous here, and the reading “Jē ali” in the 
original manuscript (A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. X, ff. 272-73) is doubtful; it may be a 
hastily written “Jehan”, which might possibly refer to Berteville. The news reports of 
1554 are as follows: extract from a letter to Noailles from an informer, June 16 (A.A.E., 
Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 206); Advis, June 16 (Vertot, III, 247-50); Advis, July 3 (A.A-E., 
Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 216); Noailles to Henry II, July 12 (sbid., f. 223); Advis, July 12 
(ibid., f. 220). On the other details mentioned see Vertot, IV, 48, 113, 227, 334, 342. 
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In March, 1555, Montmorency thought so highly of Noailles’s “best 
informer” that he ordered the ambassador to see that Leigh accom- 
panied Gardiner when the chancellor crossed the Channel to attend the 
peace conference at Marcq, “in order that through him we may be so 
much the better informed about the conduct of affairs at this parley”. 
Leigh promised Noailles that he would go but was prevented at the 
last minute by illness?" Shortly after Francois de Noailles succeeded 
his brother in 1556, he found Leigh to be “the best and most trust- 
worthy” of all his informers; and it was Leigh’s information which 
formed the basis of at least one of the new ambassador’s long and 
penetrating analyses of the state of English politics.3® 

As it turned out, however, François de Noailles’s most valuable 
informer was not Leigh but another English gentleman who had had 
no dealings with the French embassy before January, 1557, when Secre- 
tary Durand won him over to the French service. This was George 
Brooke, son of Lord Cobham and cousin of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
Younger. He had been imprisoned for complicity in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
but three years later he was so far restored to favor that he held a posi- 
tion of trust in the privy council as a sort of undersecretary. One of his 
duties, it appears, was to translate documents summing up the council’s 
decisions into Latin for Philip’s perusal. During April, 1557, the most 
dramatic council meetings of the reign took place at Westminster and 
Greenwich, the issue being whether England should bend to Philip’s 
will by declaring war against France. Thanks to the fact that Brooke 
gave Francois de Noailles regular reports of these meetings, we have 
an intimate record of the conflict between crown and council which is 
without parallel in the rest of Mary’s reign.” 

Once his spies had given him the information he needed, there were 
various ways in which Antoine de Noailles could pursue his main 
object—to prevent England from gravitating toward the Habsburg 
orbit. He could use blandishments and threats, the traditional weapons 
of diplomacy, in order to influence queen and council; he could use the 
newer weapon of propaganda to stimulate the anti-Spanish feeling 
which was already strong in parliament and among the people; and as 

37 Montmorency to Noailles, Mar. 31, 1555, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, f. 401; 
Vertot, IV, 286, 300, 308, 334, 342. It is reasonably clear from these references, if not 
before, that “le personnaige des deulx cens ecus” and “Jehan Aly” are the same person. 

38 Francois de Noailles to Henry II, Dec. 15, 1556, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. XII, 
f. 11x1. See also f. 155. 

39 Ibid., ff. 137, 152, 155, 183, 184, 187, 193, 220; John Gough Nichols, ed., 
Chronicle of Queen Jane (London, Camden Society, 1850), pp. 53, 62. 
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a last resort he could conspire with a resolute minority of traitors if 
they appeared able to overthrow an incorrigibly pro-Spanish queen. 
Unfortunately he had not the grace of tact which his brother Frangois 
had; and his king, thanks to the war between France and the Empire, 
was unable to use military force on any effective scale as an instrument 
of his policy in dealing with England. Hence Noailles’s attempts at 
persuasion or intimidation were usually unsuccessful, and he was com- 
pelled by the circumstances of his position to make himself master of 
the technique of propaganda and intrigue. His intrigues with parlia- 
-mentary leaders, his manipulation of public opinion, and his connections 
with the major conspiracies of the reign form too large a subject to enter 
into here, but ‘it is possible to point out a few of the agents who col- 
laborated with him in his efforts to sabotage the Anglo-Spanish alliance. 

It is a striking fact that almost all of these agents came to Noailles 
unsolicited. He sometimes had to buy informers, but he never had to 
buy sympathizers as Renard was forced to do. This was fortunate in 
view of the fact that Henry II was unable or unwilling to spend any- 
thing like the sums which Charles V and Philip spent upon wholesale 
bribery in England. During the six months prior to Philip’s arrival in 
England, Renard distributed some thirty-five thousand crowns in “gifts” 
to courtiers or councilors.*® Noailles’s salary of about three hundred 
and fifty crowns a month was paid with a regularity unusual for the 
sixteenth century, and he received several special gifts in consideration of 
his “great expenses”: one thousand crowns in September, 1553, five 
thousand more in January, 1554 (just too late to help Wyatt), and an 
office worth four thousand crowns in January, 1555. But he was certainly 
unable to match the shower of gold chains which fell from Brussels. 
In the spring of 1554 he suggested to Montmorency that two hundred 
thousand crowns of French money would accomplish as much as two 
millions in Spanish gold spent in England, but needless to say the money 
was never forthcoming.** By 1557 the yearly value of French pensions 
paid in England amounted to about nine hundred crowns while that 
of Imperial pensions was over six times this amount.*” 


40 This sum represents a necessarily rough computation of the total amount of 
Imperial “gifts” to English individuals and groups between January and July, 1554, 
drawn from the lists in Renard’s papers (P.R.O., Tyler, pp. 35-36, 245-46; Weiss, IV, 
182, 187, 267; Gachard and Piot, IV, 313, 346). 

41 Noailles to Montmorency, Apr. 17, 1554, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, £. 168. 

42 On the French pensions see ibid., Vol. XIII, ff. 133, 154, 162, 163, 165. Michiele 
put the value of Imperial pensions at 53,000 to 54,000 ducats (Cal, St. Ps., Ven., Vol. VI, 
pt. 1, p. 1066). In 1554 the value of the French crown was set at 6s. 4d., that of the 
ducat at 6s. 8d. (Acts P. C.,,1V, 410). 
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A second interesting fact about those who had intimate dealings 
with Noailles is that while many of them leaned to the new religion, 
none of them were “hot gospellers”. In spite of interesting recent evi- 
dence of the close connection between the religious and the political 
opposition to Mary,® it remains a fact that the Knoxes and Hoopers 
either fled the realm or suffered gloriously at the stake; they did not 
visit the ambassador of a Catholic king to plot rebellion. 

Noailles began his organization of a parliamentary and popular 
opposition to the Spanish match the day after Leigh told him of the 
negotiations. Malcontents of all sorts soon began visiting him, appar- 
ently in a constant stream, “by a postern gate in a garden” attached to’ 
his residence, the Charterhouse, “very convenient and secret for such 
a purpose”. Some were heretics, some Catholics who believed the crown 
belonged by right to Mary Stuart, some disappointed office seekers, some 
ex-partisans of the Duke of Northumberland.“ How close Noailles’s 
connection was with the propaganda which issued from this little coterie 
of patriots may be seen in the remarkable similarity between his official 
arguments to the council and those of their broadsides. While he sup- 
plied the pamphleteers with examples of Habsburg tyranny drawn 
from his knowledge of the Continent, they supplied him with argu- 
ments based on English interests as he, his secretary, and Soranzo went 
about “from one house to another of the Councillors and leading men 
of the country” preaching the dangers of the Habsburg marriage.” 
The opposition in Mary’s first parliament was organized by Gardiner, 
Englefield, Waldegrave, and Lord Pembroke,* and there is no evidence 
that any of these leading supporters of Courtenay’s suit for the queen’s 
hand had any dealings with the French ambassador. But it is highly 
likely that several other members who later turned from constitutional 
opposition to treason were among those who used Noailles’s postern 
gate: Sir Peter Carew, who spoke French fluently and who “plotted 
for Courtenay in Parliament and opposed the restoration of religion”, 
according to Renard;*” Sir Edward Rogers and Sir Edward Warner, 
both involved with Carew in Wyatt’s rebellion; and perhaps Thomas 
White and Henry Peckham, both later involved in Dudley’s plot. 


43 Christina Hallowell Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), particularly 
PP. 14-15, 29, 32-34, 50-51. 

44 Vertot, II, 160-61, 167, 174-75, 221-22. 

45 Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 293, and note. For examples of the propaganda mentioned 
see ibid., pp. 191-92; Vertot, Il, 157, 182-90; and Strype, IV, 87. 

48 Cal. St. Ps., Span., XI, 332-33, 431. ; 

#1 Renard to Granvelle, Jan. 7, 1554, P.R.O., Tyler, p. 24. See Calendar of the 
Carew Manuscripts, ed. by J. S. Brewer and W. Bullen (London, 1867-73), I, Ixix-lxxii. 
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After the failure of the parliamentary petition that the queen marry 
an Englishman, Noailles soon got into direct touch with some of the 
ringleaders who planned Wyatt’s rising. Sir James Croft, Sir William 
Pickering, Rogers, and possibly Carew communicated with the ambas- 
sador or visited his house in person;*® but more often it was minor 
figures in the plot who kept him in touch with the leaders. One par- 
ticularly illuminating incident may serve to illustrate the importance 
of the part played by his agents during the crisis. On January 27, 1554 
just after Wyatt raised his standard in Kent, the Duke of Norfolk was 
sent to face the rebels’ forces at Rochester with a detachment consisting 
partly of London militia. When the two armies met on the 29th, the 
Londoners, led by John Brett, Sir William Pelham, and others of their 
captains, deserted to the rebels.“ Perhaps their cry, “We are all English- 
men”, was explanation enough of their treason, but it appears that 
Noailles had had a hand in stimulating their patriotism: four of their 
captains (including Pelham) had already been suborned by one of his 
agents, a Scot named Broughton.” The incident casts a brief and 
fleeting ray of light upon the little group of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Scots, who acted as French agents before the rebellion, then fled to 
France or Scotland when Wyatt was captured: Broughton, who seems 
to have known Berteville;** Pelham, who served as spy for both the 
French and. the Imperialists with equal zest;°* Jean Ribaut, a famous 
French navigator, whom Berteville knew well;** John Walker, a 

48 Tytler, II, 306; A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, ff. 112, 114-15, 117, 121, 256. 

49 Proctor’s History of Wyatt’s Rebellion in dna English Garner, Edward Arber, ed. 
(London, 1877-97), VII, 68; Imperial ambassadors to Charles V, Jan. 31, 1554, P.R.O., 
Tyler, p. 89. : 

50 Some months lazer Edward Randall wrote Noailles that “Ser Wuillames”, who 
had revolted against the Duke of Norfolk and fled to France for safety, was once more 
serving as an Imperial spy. Noailles noted that this “Ser Wuillain” was “l'un des quatre 
Capitaines que je feiz pratiquer par Brogton durant les esmotions de Me Houyvet” 
(Noailles to Montmorency, Sept. 22, 1554, with enclosure, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, 
ff. 270, 271). The reference is obviously to Sir William Pelham. See below, note 52. 

51 On Broughton’s activities in general see jbid., ff. 22, 104, 121%, 125, 127, 129, 
134, 270; Vertot, III, 27; Calendar of State Papers, Scotland (London, 1858), I, 110. 

52 Cal. St. Ps., Span., X, 381, 386, 390; XI, 351-52, 354, 441, 473; A-A.E., Angleterre, 
Vol, IX, ff. 16%, 19, 21, 151, 186%, 364; Acts P. C., IV, 401; V, 98. It is difficult to 
trace his movements, and it is possible (as Tyler suggests) that there may have been two 
men of the same name. 

53 Ribaut was closely associated with Berteville during the previous reign (Acts P. C., 
Vols. II and HI, passim). In December, 1553, Senarpont, governor of Boulogne, was 
making efforts through Noailles to persuade him to return to France (A.A.E., Angleterre, 
Vol. IX, ff. 108, 119). Ribaut returned in August, 1555 (Vertot, V, 60-61), and com- 
manded one of the vessels which carried Thomas Stafford on his ill-fated expedition to 
Scarborough in 1557. 


ey 
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servant. of Courtenay’s who was eventually condefaned to life imprison- 
ment for complicity in Dudley’s plot;** John Young, who was ex- 
amined by the council upon his visits to Noailles;** and one South, 
through whom the ambassador kept in touch with Carew.” 

Many others offered their services to Noailles or to his brothers 
during the next three years, but perhaps the most typical and therefore 
the most significant of all the French agents was “Captain” Edward 
Randall of Kent." Whether Randall had dealings with Noailles before 
Wyatt’s rebellion, we do not know. But he was certainly involved in 
the conspiracy and fled to France after its collapse.” A few months 
later he managed to convince Wotton that he was a loyal subject of the 
queen, and at Wotton’s intercession he was pardoned. Meanwhile he 
had privately assured Montmorency of his devotion to the French cause, 
and Montmorency had written Noailles that the fugitive was returning 
to England to stir up whatever trouble he could. He arrived in London 


in August, 1554, armed with letters of recommendation from Wotton. 


to Philip and Mary, and lost little time getting in touch with Noailles. 
With “vehemence and ardor” he sketched out a grandiose scheme for 
the invasion of England by a party of English exiles and Gascon 
musketeers under the leadership of Sir Peter Carew, with the object 
of packing Philip out of the realm. Noailles was much taken with the 
idea, but Montmorency saw no “firmness or resolution” in it and 
ordered the ambassador not to commit himself. By October Randall, 
who had moved into the house next door to Noailles’s, was afraid to 
communicate with him any further, perhaps because he was being 
watched.® 


Two months later one of Noailles’s agents was keeping him closely 
informed about the debates in parliament over the government’s 


54 Acts P. C., V, 36; Renard to Philip, Feb. 19, 1554, P.R.O., Tyler, p. 176 (Col. 
Doc. Inéd., I, 499); Diary of Henry Machyn, ed. by John Gough Nichols (London, 
Camden Society, 1848), p. 118. 5 

55 Acts P. C., IV, 391, 395, 401; Vertot, HI, 100; Renard to Charles V, Mar. 14, 
1554, P.R.O., Tyler, p. 233; Noailles to D’Oysel, Jan. 22, 1554, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. 
IX, £. 1217. 

56 Tytler, H, 306. 

57 See the brief biographical sketch in Garrett, pp. 266-67. 

58 Randall’s name appears in various lists of suspects, e. g., in State Papers, Domestic, 
tr, Vol VII, no. 24, P.R.O. In a list among Renard’s papers his name is marked 
“sentenced” (P.R.O., Tyler, p. 187), but there is no record of his indictment. 

59 Montmorency ts, Noailles, Aug. 17 and Oct. 17, 1554, A-A.E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, 
ff. 248, 286; Noailles to Montmorency, Sept. 22, Oct. 4, and Oct. 20, 1554, tbid., ff. 270- 
74, 288; Vertot, HI, 306-307; Cal. St. Ps., For., Mary, pp. 72, 79, 88, 96, 107, 108, 
113, 134. 
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proposals to crown Philip and to declare war against France (both ot 
which were defeated by a group which Renard referred to as “French 
partisans”). On December 16 this person wrote the ambassador: 


I have spoken to the gentlemen from the north of England to whom you 
ordered me to speak, and they have told me that if they had had some 
support from Scotland, they would never have suffered the things they have 
suffered, nor would they willingly suffer such things as they see coming 
upon them’ if they were sure of having aid and support from Scotland 
through the King cf France—a thing which they lament deeply.®* 


Was it coincidence that thirty-seven members of the lower house and 
five members of the upper, including Lord Dacre and the Earls of 
Westmorland and Cumberland (all three from the North), withdrew 
from parliament before the close of the session, apparently in protest 
against the government’s political and religious policies? ® It is im- 
possible to identify the agent who played a part in this and other 
intrigues in Mary’s third parliament, but it is not improbable that it 
was Randall. 

It is beyond doubt, on the other hand, that Randall was one of the 
group of-heretics, ex-asscciates of Wyatt, and friends of Elizabeth who 
were meeting at Paul’s and other places in London during July, 1555°*— 
in all probability the group which later hatched Dudley’s plot. On July 
15 he visited Noailles and told him that “fifty gentlemen” of his ac- 
quaintance had formed a conspiracy “to recover their liberties” before 
the end of August or die in the attempt. He pointed out that the plot 
was different from the one he had described “previously”, but that, 
like the first, its success would depend upon persuading Carew to 
‘organize the English exiles abroad.® Noailles was noncommittal, and 


60 Renard to Charles V, Dec. 21, 1554, and Renard to Philip [end of Dec., 1554], 
P.R.O., Tyler, pp. 326-28, 335-40 (fragments printed in Weiss, IV, 345-49, 357-59). 

61 Mémoire, Dec. 16, 1554, A-A.-E., Angleterre, Vol. IX, ff. 327-328. The letter was 
signed “de par le tout celluy que cognoissez”, Phrases such as “tant des nobles que des 
commun poeuple” suggest that the writer was an Englishman. 

62 For a list of the thirty-seven members and the text of their indictment see Edward 
Coke, Fourth Part of the Institutes (4th ed., London, 1669), pp. 17-21. Renard states 
that Arundel, Pembrcke, Dacre, and the Earls of “Versonerlant” and “Converlant”™ 
absented themselves on various excuses (Renard to Charles V, Jan. 17, 1555, Antigny, 
Tyler). 

63 It may, of course, have been Leigh (see the reference to Noailles’s “best informer” 
in Vertot, IV, 113); but Leigh had more to lose than Randall if discovered. 

64 Renard to Charles V, July 10, 1555, Antigny, Tyler, p. 195 (Weiss, IV, 447-48); 
Cal. St. Ps., Ven., Vol. VI, pt. 1, p. 137; Wiesener, p. 323. 

65 Noailles to Montmorency, July 15, and Montmorency to Noailles, July 27, 1555, 
A.AE., Angleterre, Vol. IX, ff. 489, 498-99. This time Noailles did not name his in- 
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nothing came of the scheme until Berteville approached him in the 
following December, told him of Dudley’s conspiracy, and mentioned, 
incidentally, that one of Dudley’s henchmen was Randall, now a 
“Colonel of Infantry” in Philip’s service.** 

After the failure of Dudley’s plot, Randall was imprisoned, but his 
luck held once more, and he was released." The last glimpse we have 
of him in Mary’s reign is in the spring of 1557 when he had just been 
commissioned to raise troops for the queen and was offering Francois de 
Noailles to bring over five hundred or more of them to the French 
service." Nine years later he met his death in Ireland, fighting in 
Queen Elizabeth’s service. 

Study of the technique of French intrigue in England during the- 

„reign of Mary provides the key to many problems of a reign which was 
dominated, as no other in Tudor history was dominated, by foreign 
influence. If Mary’s reign was indeed “The Making of the England of 
Elizabeth”, then Noailles in a sense was one of its makers.® For the 
only time in Tudor history an ambassador of England’s hereditary 
enemy found himself in the strange position of representing the 
patriotism of most Englishmen better than the monarch who sat upon 
the throne, and the use which he made of his opportunity was remark- 
ably successful. To the student of the rise of English national sentiment 
or of the relation between government and popular opinion in Tudor 
England the spies and agents of Antoine de Noailles, self-appointed 
leader of “Her Majesty’s Opposition”, are of interest. 

E. Harris Harsison. 
Princeton University.. 





former, but the similarities between Randall’s proposals of September, 1554, and those 
of Noailles’s informer of July, 1555, seem to prove that it was Randall. In both cases 
Randall’s friend, Henry Killigrew, was suggested as the ideal intermediary between the 
conspirators, Carew, and the French government. See above, note 59. 

86 About the middle of December, 1555, Berteville wrote Noailles that Dudley “s’es 
mis en praticque avecques ung que le Prince d’Espagne a prins en ses gaiges en estat de 
collonel de craint [undeciphered word which later context shows to be “infantry”] 
pendant le temps servira . . .” (zbid., £. 660). On April 3, 1555, Philip had granted a 
pension of two hundred crowns to “Edward Randolph, Colonel of Infantry, for services 
performed”. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-80 (London, 1856), p. 65. 

87 Advis, July 8, 1556, A.A.E., Angleterre, Vol. XIII, f. 27. 

68 Advis, Apr. 28, 1557, tbid., É. 1967.. 

69 See Allen B. Hinds’s book of this title (New York, 1895). 


THE CANADA EXPEDITION OF 1746 


Irs RELATION To Britis Porres 


I 


Tue abortive Canada expedition of 1746 has hitherto appeared to 
be one of the most obscure and least significant episodes in the whole 
history of British imperialism. Obscure it may have been, but not insig- 
nificant, for it marks the faint beginnings of a policy which was to lead, 
first to the conquest of Canada, and then, because of that conquest, to 
the American Revolution. With the first of these policies the name of 
the elder Pitt is so closely connected that one historian has suggested 
that he must have had something to do with planning the expedition of 
1746+ The policy of stricter regulation of the American colonies is 
generally associateé with the name of George Grenville, but the con- 
nection of the Duke of Bedford with that policy was pointed out long 
ago by George Bancroft? 

In the light of evidence shortly to be presented the expedition of 
1746, must be regarded as the event which first turned the eyes of both 
Pitt and Bedford toward America. It has long been known that Bedford 
was the chief advccate of the 1746 expedition against Canada, and it 
appears that Pitt’s interest in Canada dates from the same event.* The 
plan of conquest which Bedford fathered in 1746 was carried out thir- 
teen years later by Pitt, and although Bedford had in the meantime 
changed his mind about the value of Canada,* he was intimately con- 
cerned with the negotiation of the Peace of Paris, which annexed it to 
the British Empire. The annexation of Canada, in turn, precipitated that 


1 William Kingsford, History of Canada, III (London, 1889), 327. 

2 History of the United States, II (New York, 1884), 340. See also O. M. Dickerson, 
American Colonial Government (Cleveland, 1912), p. 39, and A. H. Basye, The Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1748-1782 (New Haven, 1925), pp. 32-34. For 
a contrary view of Bedford’s influence see H. E. Egerton, Short History of British Colonial 
Policy (London, 1897), p. 145. 

3 Kate Hotblack, CAatham’s Colonial Policy (London, 1917), pp. 44-46. Hubert Hall 
in his article on “Chatham’s Colonial Policy” in the American Historical Review, V, 68, 
n. 3, points out that the first papers relating to America in the Pringle collection of 
Chatham manuscripts date from 1746. 3 

4 See his letter of May 9, 1761, in Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the West, 
1749-1763, Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library (Springfield, 1936), p. 294. 
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revision of British colonial policy which led to the American Revolution. 

If the expedition of 1746 has appeared hitherto to lack significance, it 
is because historians have been unable to account satisfactorily either 
for the decision of the British ministry to send the expedition or for its 
subsequent decision to abandon it.’ It has, indeed, long been known 
that after the conquest of Louisbourg the man most responsible for that 
conquest, Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts, made strong 
representations to the British government that it be followed by an at- 
tack upon Canada, and that these representations were seconded by his 
collaborator, Commodore Warren. It has been generally assumed that 
their arguments were sufficient to convert the ministry. There are, 
however, several reasons why this explanation cannot be accepted as 
complete. In the first place, British ministers before the time of the elder 
Pitt were not in the habit of paying much attention to America, espe- 
cially continental America. Schemes for the conquest of Canada had 
repeatedly been urged upon the British government by colonial gov- 
ernors and others, but in only three cases, 1693, 1709, and 1711, had they 


5 The chief secondary authorities for the expedition are Sir Herbert William Rich- 
mond, The Navy in the War of 1739-1748 (3 vols., Cambridge, 1920); G. A. Wood, 
William Shirley: A History (New York, 1920); and V. H. Paltsits, “A Scheme for the 
Conquest of Canada in 1746”, in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
N. S., XVII, 69-92. The adventures of the expedition during its attack upon L’Orient have 
been amusingly described by Sir John W. Fortescue, “A Side-Show of the Eighteenth 
Century”, in Blackwood’s Mugazine for March, 1933, Vol. CCXXXIL. This paper is based 
mainly on the Newcastle and Hardwicke papers in the British Museum and on various 
papers relating to the expedition at the Public Record Office. Part of Newcastle’s cor- 
respondence for this period has been edited for the Royal Historical Society by Sir Richard 
Lodge, The Private Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-1746 (London, 
1930). William Coxe, The Administration of Henry Pelham (2 vols., London, 1829), and 
Philip C. Yorke, The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke (3 vols., Cambridge, 1913), contain many extracts from the correspondence of the 
period, For the diplomacy of the period I have relied upon Sir Richard Lodge’s standard 
‘work on the subject, Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy (London, 1930). Pro- 
fessor S. M. Pargellis of Yale University has kindly permitted me to use certain transcripts 
in his possession. 

€ Among writers who give credit for originating the expedition to Shirley are the 
contemporary historian William Smith, History of the Late Province of New York, II 
(New York, 1829), 84; Francis Parkman, Half Century of Conflict (Boston, 1910), I, 
152; Bancroft, II, 310; John Gorham Palfrey, History of New England (Boston, 1890), 
V, 82; and Herbert L. Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1924), Ill, 534. A letter of the secretary of the admiralty board to Warren, dated April 
7, 1746, states definitely that it was the proposals of Shirley and Warren which had deter- 
mined the government to send an expedition against Canada (Richmond, III, 4, n. 1, 
citing State Papers Domestic, Naval 30, f. 286). I have verified the reference. The joint 
letter of Shirley and Warren to Newcastle, here referred to, dated, October 29, 1745, is 
printed in part in the Correspondence of William Shirley (New York, 1912), I, 280. 
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received serious attention. The expedition. of 1709 never left European 
waters, and the failure of the other two expeditions, especially that of 
1711, which men still active in politics could remember, had created a 
decided prejudice against such enterprises." 

Moreover, when the Canada expedition was first being discussed, in 
the late winter of 1745-46, the military situation was not such as to 
encourage distant enterprises. It has been suggested, indeed, that the 
expedition of 1746 was “a desperate and avowed attempt to get some- 
thing with bargaining power at a peace conference to offset the victories 
of Marshall Saxe”.£ But to send a considerable force to America when 
the Young Pretender was still at large in Scotland and the French were 
rapidly overrunning Flanders involved risks which only a very bold, 
or a very reckless, government would have cared to take. Neither of 
these adjectives could properly be applied to the ministry which was 
in office in 1746. Its most influential member was the Duke of New- 
castle, whose timidity and incompetence have been celebrated by suc- 
cessive generations of historians.? 

Only one writer seems to have had an inkling of the true facts about 
the origins of the expedition when he hints that it was the result of the 
political alliance made in February, 1746, between the Pelham faction, 
headed by Newcastle, and the Boy Patriot group, of which Pitt was a 
member. This writer does not specifically mention the expedition of 
1746, but he remarks that the basis of the arrangement was “that the 
war with France should be, for the future, a war at sea and not on 
land”2° 

The question cf the reasons for the failure of the expedition has 
proved even more puzzling than the question of its origin. Few his- 
torians have regarded as satisfactory the official explanation that adverse 
winds delayed its sailing until it was too late to dispatch it to America.“ 
Some have queried whether the ministry ever intended it to proceed’ 


TLord Hardwicke refers to the failure of 1711 and to the more recent failure of 
Vernon in the West Indies in his letter of April 2, 1746, to Newcastle, in British Museum 
Additional Manuscript 32707, f. 5. 

8 Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North America (New Haven, 1933), p. 3- 

9 Kingsford flatly states that it is scarcely possible to conceive that the decision to 
send the expedition emanated from Neweastle (IH, 327), hence his suggestion that Pitt 
must have had something to do with its origin, See note 1 above. 

10 H, W. C. Davis, The Age of Grey and Peel (Oxford, 1929), p. 2. 

11 Newcastle to Shirley, May 30, 1747, Colonial Office 5/45, £. 247. I have used the 
copy in the Library of Congress Transcripts. Extracts from this letter are printed in 
Rhode Island Colonial Records, V (Providence, 1860), 229. j 
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against Canada, Others speak of obscure forces which doomed it to 
failure, of inexplicable delays, even of the possibility of deliberate ob- 
struction. A favorite explanation has been ministerial incompetence, and 
as usual Newcastle has been made the chief scapegoat? 

The opinion of later writers concerning the failure of the expedition 
has been powerfully affected by the views of two eighteenth century 
historians, William Douglass and George Chalmers. Douglass, who 
was living in Boston at the time of the expedition, was of the opinion 
that the ministry never intended it to attack Canada. It was, he believed, 
only a feint to throw the French off their guard and facilitate an attack 
on the French coast.1* 

Chalmers’s contribution to the discussion was to quote from a report 
made by the Duke of Bedford on a plan for the expedition submitted 
by Shirley. Shirley had proposed to rely chiefly on colonial troops for 
the conquest of Canada. Bedford objected to this “on account of the 
independence it might create in those provinces, when they shall see 
within themselves so great an army, possessed of so great a country by 
right of conquest”. Chalmers did not suggest that these suspicions of 
Bedford had a part in the failure of the expedition, but nineteenth 
century American historians jumped to the conclusion that they did. 
Although these writers understood that Bedford’s criticism was directed 
against a detail of Shirley’s plan, not against the plan itself, they could 
not rid themselves entirely of the idea that the mismanagement of the 
expedition was in some way connected with ministerial suspicions of 
the colonies.** One historian only, the cautious Jeremy Belknap, was 
willing to confess that he did not know why the expedition failed and 
that conjecture could not supply the place of facts.’® 


12 Parkman, II, 154; J. A. Doyle, English Colonies in America (5 vols., New York, 
1889-1907), V, 121; Hotblack, p. 46; R. Pares, “American versus Continental Warfare, 
1739-1763”, English Historical Review, LI (1936), 458. 

13-4 Summary, Historical and Political, of the Present State of the British Settlements 
in North-America (Boston, 1755), 1, 314, and note. The same idea appears in Parkman, 
H, 155. 

14 An Introduction te the Revolt of the American Colonies . . . (Boston, 1845), IL, 
242. Chalmers’s quotation was used by Palfrey (V, 84, n. 2) and by Richard Hildreth 
(History of the United States, New York, 1849-52, II, 310). Hildreth does not cite 
Chalmers, but his quotation reveals the source. The same idea appears in Justin Winsor’s 
Mississippi Basin (Boston, 1895), page 222, and in Bancroft (II, 310). Bancroft quotes 
Kalm in support of the idea that the British government was not anxious to have the 
French removed from Canada. 

15 See, for example, Wood, pp. 338, 372. 

16 History of New Hampshire (Boston, 1791-92), II, 228. 
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The Canada expedition of 1746 owed its origin to ideas of foreign 
policy and strategy which had been the subject of controversy for more 
than half a century. When the war with France began in 168ọ the great 
majority of Englishmen were agreed that the power of France must be: 
reduced, but they soon came to disagree about the best method of ac- 
complishing that object. The Whigs were disposed to support the policy 
of William ITI, which made England the leader and paymaster of a 
coalition of the Continental enemies of France and relegated the mari- 
time and colonial aspects of the conflict to a secondary place. The 
Tories challenged this policy as needlessly expensive, as tending to 
subordinate the interests of England to those of her Continental allies, 
and as unlikely to accomplish its intended purpose." ` 

Since the Revolution of 1688 had given parliament the final voice 
in the determination of policy, it became necessary for the politicians 
of both parties to seek parliamentary and popular support. The Con- 
tinental deadlock of the war of 1689-97 turned public opinion against 
William’s Continental policy, but the victories of Marlborough tem- 
porarily restored that policy to favor. By failing to make peace, however, 
on the favorable tezms obtainable in 1709 the Whigs overplayed their 
hand, and the Tories, led by Swift and Bolingbroke, raised the cry that 
the war was being prolonged merely to serve the interests of the Whig 
party and its foreign allies. This propaganda, operating on a war-weary 
nation, was perhaps the chief cause of the political overturn of 1710. 
Once in power the Tories emphasized the maritime and colonial aspects 
of the war by forming a South Sea Company and by dispatching an 
expedition against Canada, and in the ensuing peace negotiations 
Bolingbroke was careful not to neglect England’s commercial in- 
terests."® 

The return of the Whigs to power, following the accession of the 
House of Hanover, and the formation of an alliance with France did 
not terminate the controversy but rather gave it a new direction. Dur- 
ing Walpole’s long tenure of office the opposition made his foreign 
policy a special object of attack, assailing his peace policy with as much 
vigor as formerly they had assailed the war policy of William III and 

17 Keith Feiling, History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), p. 368; also 
pp. 288, 364, and Maurice Woods, History of the Tory Party (London, 1924), ch. 4. 

18 W. T. Morgan, “The South Sea Company and the Canadian Expedition in the 
Reign of Queen Anne”, in the Hispanic American Historical Review, VIIL, 143-66, and 


G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, Vol. IW, The Peace and the Protestant 
Succession (New York, 1934), p. 182. 
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Marlborough. The opposition was no longer united, however, for in 
addition to the Tories it now included several groups of dissident 
Whigs. The grounds of criticism therefore varied. At one extreme was 
Lord Carteret, who was willing to intervene by force if necessary in 
Continental affairs., Carteret, however, spoke as a diplomat and had 
no popular following. Much more influential was Bolingbroke, who 
maintained that the interests of England were being sacrificed to those 
of Hanover. While some of the more extreme champions of what has 
been called the “blue water” school of strategy argued that England 
should sever her connections with the Continent altogether, Boling- 
broke frankly admitted that a commercial nation like England could 
not avoid having an interest in Continental affairs. He argued, how- 
ever, that England should actively intervene only when her own 
interests, the general welfare of Europe, or the preservation of the 
balance of power required it.” Bolingbroke’s influence on rising young 
politicians like Pitt and Chesterfield was considerable, but while 
Chesterfield’s views on foreign policy continued to approximate those 
of the elder statesman, Pitt revived those ideas of the importance of 
sea power and the colonies of which Bolingbrooke had been an ex- 
ponent in 1711, but which in his later years he stressed very little.?° 

The immediate occasion of the revival of interest in the colonies 
was the controversy with Spain over the right of search. Walpole’s 
opponents saw in this controversy a chance to overthrow him and 
formed a political combination which was very similar to that later 
effected in 1746. The cry for war was joined by practically all the groups 
opposed to Walpole, notably by Bedford and by the group of relatives 
and friends which followed Lord Cobham, of which Pitt, by virtue of 
his eloquence, now became the most conspicuous member.”* The war, 

19 For a general statement of these differing views on policy and strategy see Rich- 
mond, I, xiv ff. For Bolingbroke’s leadership in the opposition to Walpole see C. B. 
Realey, The Early Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 1720-1727 (Philadelphia, 1931), 
especially pp. 176-78 and 199 ff. For Bolingbroke’s later views on foreign policy see 
“The Idea of a Patriot King”, any edition, The later phases of the controversy are 
authoritatively discussed by Pares, Eng, Hist. Rev., LI, 429-65. 

20 For the influence of Bolingbroke on Pitt see Philip Henry Stanhope, sth earl, 
History of England . . . Reign of Anne (London, 1872), I, 171, n. 8. His intimacy with 
Chesterfield and Pitt is revealed in the Diary of the Earl of Marchmont, printed in 4 
Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont (3 vols., London, 1831), Vol. I. 

21 For Bedford’s part in this crisis see the introduction to the Correspondence of John, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford (3 vols., London, 1842-46), I, xviii; for Pitt's part, Basil Wil- 
liams, Life of William Pitt (2 vols., London, 1913), I, 71 ff. Note especially the author’s 
comment on page 76: “Pitt now for the first time learned his power of giving voice to 


the people.” Chesterfield also was for war on this occasion, See his speech in the Parlia- 
mentary History (X, 1171 ff.). . 
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it is to be noted, was to be a purely maritime war, and public opinion 
was aroused in its favor by speeches and pamphlets which held out 
hopes of wealth and power to be gained from the spoils of the Spanish 
Empire. The rise of jingoism which marked the success of this 
propaganda did not escape the notice of the politicians. A portion of 
the ministry, headed by Newcastle, became convinced that continued 
resistance to the clamor for war would be politically inexpedient, and 
Walpole was forced to yield. From this experience Newcastle appears 
to have gained the idea that a maritime and colonial policy was more 
popular than the Continental policy which the Whigs had generally 
advocated. If such was the case, it becomes easier to understand his 
complaisant attitude towards Bedford’s demand for a Canada expedi- 
tion in 1746. 

When the war with Spain began there were no Continental com- 
plications, but the outbreak of the War of the Austrian Succession in 
1740 forced Englishmen once more to consider their relations to the 
Continent. The whole question of British foreign policy now became 
the subject of debate and experiment. Scores of pamphlets were written; 
the Parliamentary History for the period abounds in speeches on the 
subject; policy after policy was tried and failed; ministry succeeded 
ministry as the politicians tried vainly to put together a coalition which 
could retain parliamentary and popular support. The attack on the 
Spanish Empire, which was to have proved the thesis of one school of 
strategy, having failed, England swung to the other extreme. Walpole 
was succeeded by Carteret, who reverted to the Continental policy of 
William III and Marlborough, but the only result was open war with 
France, fresh Continental complications, and a Jacobite rising. The 
peace policy of Walpole had broken down, the policy of maritime war 
against Spain had failed, the attempt to revert to the policy of the 
Grand Alliance had proved no more successful. Shirley’s success at 
Louisbourg and the popular acclaim which jit received in England 
pointed the way to a new policy. At the same time Newcastle was 


22 This phase of the crisis is developed by G. B. Hertz, British Imperialism in the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1908), ch. 2, “The War Fever of 1739”. 

23 The best account of Newcastle’s policy at this time is to be found in Professor 
Frederick J. Manning’s manuscript thesis, “The Duke of Newcastle and the West Indies, 
1713-1754”, which I have had the privilege of consulting in the Yale University Library. 
See also W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (3 vols., 
London, 1798), I, 62c, and Yorke, I, 187 ff. It is Professor Manning’s contention that 
Newcastle’s conduct in this crisis was governed by political considerations. See especially 
pages 484-85. 
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seeking to strengthen his political position. Out of this combination of 
circumstances came the expedition of 1746. 


Ill 


To understand why certain politicians took up the idea of the con- 
quest of Canada and why the dominant Newcastle group was com- 
pelled to yield to them, it is necessary to allude to the political and 
parliamentary situation as it existed during the years 1742-46. In 
politics, as in foreign affairs, these were years of change and experi- 
ment, in which the leading politicians were seeking some stable com- 
bination of forces. The one essential element in any combination was 
that political group headed by the Duke of Newcastle and known to 
contemporaries as the Old Guard or the Old Corps. Its leading mem- 
bers were Newcastle himself, since 1724 secretary of state for the 
southern department, his brother Henry Pelham, who in 1743 became 
first lord of the treasury, and their close friend and associate, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. As their name implies, they were the group 
which had formerly followed Walpole, and their present strength was 
due partly to that fact, partly to the political ability of Newcastle, the 
political boss of his era, who, unlike many of his abler contemporaries, 
appreciated the power of public opinion. Although unable to guide and 
exploit it, after the manner of Pitt, he was ready to yield to it, as he 
had in 1739.74 

As the leader of that political group which had followed Walpole, 
Newcastle not unnaturally aspired to succeed to his position. On the 
fall of Walpole, however, he had to share power with certain of Wal- 
pole’s opponents, notably the brilliant Carteret, who assumed charge 
of foreign affairs, and who, by reason of his advocacy of a vigorous 
Continental war, gained the favor of George II. From 1742 to 1744, 
therefore, Newcastle was in the. background, and’ there, perhaps, he 
would have remained had Carteret’s foreign policy continued to be 
successful. In 1744, however, the foreign situation developed in such 
a way as to give Newcastle a chance to strike a blow at him. In March 
of that year France declared war upon England and threatened an 

24 There ‘is a rapidly increasing literature on Newcastle, most of it of a revisionist 
character. See S. H. Nulle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle: His Early Political 
Career, 1693-1724 (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 170, n. 105; also L. B. Namier, England in 
the Age of the American Revolution (London, 1930), pp. 75-78. Newcastle’s political 
methods are described by Basil Williams, “The Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 


1734”, Eng. Hist. Rev., XII (1897), 448-88, and by S. H. Nulle, “The Duke of New- 
castle and the Election of 1727”, Journal of Modern History, IX (1937), 1-22. 
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‘invasion to restore the Stuarts. In August, Frederick of Prussia, who 


had made peace with Austria in 1742, became alarmed at the increasing 
strength of the coalition which Carteret had formed and again entered 
the war, thus diverting large Austrian forces from the defense of the 
Netherlands. Meantime the Dutch, bound as well as England by former 
treaties to defend Flanders against the French, refused to engage with 
their full strength in the war. Carteret’s opponents could now revive 
the old charge, so effective in 1710, that England’s Continental allies 
were throwing upon her the chief burden of the war. 

For his attack on Carteret, Newcastle could rally various discon- 
tented politicians and political groups. The coalition of 1742 was far 
from satisfactory to all of those political elements which had united to 
overthrow Walpole. The Tories had received scant representation in 
the new ministry, and among the dissatisfied were Chesterfield and 
the Boy Patriot group, led by Lord Cobham. Bedford does not seem 
to have been regarded as sufficiently important in 1742 to be considered 
for a place.” These dissatisfied elements already had one thing in 
common, a dislike of Carteret’s foreign policy. All of them had in times 
past opposed a Continental policy; all had in 1739 joined in the cry for 


a maritime war with Spain. The line of attack chosen by Newcastle, 


therefore, was to condemn the policy of Carteret as pro-Hanoverian.”® 
His efforts to overthrow Carteret were assisted by the veteran Boling- 
broke, who on this occasion for the last time took an active part in 
politics, now as in 1710 using his influence to overthrow a ministry 
which was committed to a Continental policy.” 

Against so formidable:a coalition neither Carteret, now Earl Gran- 
ville, nor George JI could make head. George was forced to part with 
the services of his favorite minister, and in November, 1744, the minis- 
try was reconstituted on a Broad Bottom basis to include some Tories 
and some of the Whig opponents of Walpole who had been denied 
office in 1742. Chief among the new members were the Earl of Chester- 
field, the Duke of Bedford, and Bedford’s father-in-law, Lord Gower, 
an influential Tory. Bedford was given the important place of first lord 
of the admiralty. Among the younger politicians who had already made 


25 For the formation of this ministry see Coxe’s Walpole, I, 698 ff., especially page 
703. 

26 Newcastle to Henry Pelham, June 10, 1744, Add. MS. 32703, f. 108. 

27 Both Pitt and Chesterfield consulted with Bolingbroke on this occasion. See the 
Marchmont Papers, 1, 15 ff.; also Yorke, I, 377-78. 
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their mark Pitt alone failed to obtain office, but for a time.he gave a 
qualified support to the measures of the new administration.” . 

The policy of the new administration as regards the war, had been 
forecast in a paper which Hardwicke had drafted, at the instance of 
the Pelhams, just before the cabinet crisis. In brief, what the Pelhams 
proposed was to attempt to secure a fuller measure of co-operation in 
the prosecution of the war from England’s allies, but, failing that, to 
concert measures with Holland to bring about a general peace”? Like 
most coalitions, however, this Broad Bottom administration was by no 
means united in its views, Even among what may be called the Old 
Guard there were differences of opinion. The pacific policy of Walpole 
was represented by Henry Pelham, who, as head and watchdog of the 
treasury, had little use for Continental alliances with their costly sub- 
sidies, and by Lord Harrington, one of the two secretaries of state. 
Newcastle, who had broken with Walpole in 1739 on the issue of the 
war with Spain, was now, as then, inclined to be more warlike.®° 
Hardwicke, the third member of the ruling triumvirate, maintained a 
judicious balance between the two brothers. His interpretation of the 
policy of the ministry was that the war was to be prosecuted if such 
a course could be made practicable.** 

Among the new recruits, also, there was no agreement on policy. 
About the views of Bedford at the time he joined the ministry, we have 
no definite information. Chesterfield’s position is made clear by his 
contemporary correspondence with Newcastle and is set forth at some 
length in a pamphlet written in 1748 at the time of his resignation from 
the ministry. Both indicate that a entered the ministry with the hope 
of bringing about an early peace.*? 

Whether an immediate peace was obtainable was more e than doubt- 
ful. The king was still warlike, and ministers who had just deprived 
him of the services of Granville did not feel free to press a peace policy 

28 For this crisis see Coxe, Pelham, Vol. I, ch. 5; Yorke, I, 333, 362 ff.; and Lodge's 
introduction to the Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, pp. xi-xii. 

29 Add. MS. 32993, f. 293. This paper is summarized in Yorke, I, 333-35. 

80 The views of Pelham and Newcastle are described at some length by Newcastle’s 
secretary, Andrew Stone, in a letter of September 5, 1744, to Hardwicke (Add. MS. 
35408, f. 49). Newcastle wrote to Holdernesse, January 15, 1744/45, that it was the 
policy of the administration to carry on the war with vigor (Add. MS. 32704, f. 9). 

31 “Reflections upon the Changés made in 1744”, in Yorke, I, 373. - ` 

82 -4n Apology for a Late: Resignation. This is often ‘ascribed to Chesterfield, but his 
most recent biographer thinks that it was merely inspired by him (Samuel Shellabarger, 


Lord Chesterfield, New York, 1935, p. 397). Horace Walpole, in his Memoirs of Geor ge 
HT (ad ed., London, 1847), I, 51, attributes the authorship to Marchinont: 
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too strongly upon him.** Events of the early part of 1745 seemed to 
indicate that the quickest way to end the war might be to make a 
vigorous military effort. The death of the Emperor Charles VII in 
January of that year resulted in the conclusion of peace between Bavaria 
and Austria and deprived Frederick of Prussia and his German allies 
of their chief excuse for continuing the war. According to Chesterfield’s 
Apology the British ministry was encouraged by these circumstances 
to pursue the war with greater vigor,** and Chesterfield himself, who 
had formerly served as minister at The Hague, was sent to Holland in 
February, 1745, to persuade the Dutch to increase their efforts. ‘Thus 
the issue of peace and war and the fate of the ministry depended on the 
military and diplomatic events of 1745. War, diplomacy, and politics 
were but three aspects of a single complicated situation, and Newcastle 
and his colleagues were in the position of a juggler who is trying to 
keep three balls in the air at once. 

Unfortunately for them the hopes of winter were disappointed by 
the events of spring. On May 11 Marshal Saxe won the first of his great 
victories, at Fontenoy, and in the succeeding weeks his army overran a 
considerable part of Flanders. Less than a month later Frederick of 
Prussia defeated the Austro-Saxon attempt to regain Silesia. The effect 
of these events was to strengthen the hands of the peace party in Hol- 
land and England. The Dutch in particular showed great anxiety to 
proceed at once with the negotiation of peace, and in this policy they 
had the support of Henry Pelham and Chesterfield. In July Robert 
Trevor, British minister at The Hague, with the collaboration of the 
Dutch pensionary, drew up a project for peace between the maritime 
powers and France, the general basis of which was a mutual restitution 
of conquests.” At the same time the British ministry made a series of 
diplomatic moves to secure the withdrawal of Prussia from the war.’ 

Before any of these moves had borne fruit, and before Trevor’s peace 
project had even come into the hands of the ministry, news arrived from 
another quarter of the world which quite changed the aspect of affairs. 
In late July, 1745, it became known that a force of colonial militia, as- 
sisted by a small British squadron, had compelled the great French 


33 Apology, p. 7. 34D. rr. 

35 Lodge, Studies, pp. 131-34. A copy of the project is to be found in the “Trevor 
Manuscripts” in the 14th Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, app. 1x 
(London, 1895), pp. 121-26. 

36 Coxe, Pelham, I, 255; Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century 


(Oxford, 1923), pp. 58-59- .. . 
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fortress of Louisbourg to surrender, Probably never before had military 
events in America exerted such a profound effect upon the political and 
diplomatic situation of a British government. The first and immediate 
result was to kill the Trevor project. The situation was well described 
in a letter of Chesterfield to Trevor, written on August 13: “One, 
almost insurmountable, difficulty I foresee in any negotiation with 
France, is our new acquisition of Cape Breton, which is become the 
darling object of the whole nation, it is ten times more so than ever 
Gibraltar was, and the people are laying in their claims, and protesting 
against the restitution of it upon any account. But on the other hand, I 
foresee the impossibility of keeping it.” ** 

For the politicians the arresting fact about the capture of Louisbourg 
was the popular acclaim which greeted the victory. This acclaim appears 
to have been at first the spontaneous outburst of a nation which had 
waited long for anything to celebrate, but soon the propagandists were 
busy trying to persuade the public of the vast importance of Louisbourg 
and to convince it that on no condition must it ever be returned to 
France3* Presently, numerous pamphlets appeared in the bookstalls 
repeating in greater detail, and with long quotations from English and 
French writers, the same arguments. These efforts in propaganda have 
never been adequately studied, but there can be no doubt that the agents 
for the New England colonies in London and the London friends of 
New England were chiefly responsible for them.®® All these pamphlets 
repeated in slightly varying language and with much capitalization and 
italics the same refrain: “CAPE BRETON never shall, never can be 
parted with on any Consideration. Rather let the War with France con- 
tinue these twenty years, provided we only prosecute it on our own 
Element.” ® ; 

The politician who now came forward as the champion of the de- 

37 “Trevor Manuscripts”, 14th Rep., Hist. MSS. Commission, p. 127. For the similar 
views of Henry Pelham see page 129, and for an even stronger statement, written in the 
following December, Coxe, Pelham, 1, 282. $ 

38 According to dispatches from London printed in the Boston Weekly News-Letter 
for October 3 and November 21, 1745, the Park and Tower guns were fired in honor of 
the victory, and on September 10 a great celebration was held with music and fireworks. 

39 Some details of these activities are given in the Pepperrell Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Collections, ser. 6, X (Boston, 1899), 397, 401, 423. The best survey 
of the pamphlet literature is that of Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America (8 vols., Boston, 1884-89), V, 437-39. 

40 The quotation is from the pamphlet entitled The great Importance of Cape Breton 
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Library. 
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mand for the retention of Cape Breton was Bedford. “A peace with 
France we must have if possible”, wrote Newcastle, “a peace with 
France is impossible without giving up Cape Breton”, but “there.the 
Duke of Bedford and his friends will be immovable”. From Bedford's 
connection with the Canada expedition of the following year it might 
be inferred that he saw at once a chance to’ shift the emphasis of the 
war from Europe to America and to embark the government on 
schemes of colonial conquest, perhaps with the object of advancing his 
own political fortunes. There are two objections to such an interpreta- 
tion. In the first place, as late as November, 1745, Bedford opposed the 
demand of Pitt that the war be made largely a maritime one.** In the 
second place, Bedford’s contemporaries did not regard him as a seeker 
after popularity. At the time of his appointment to the admiralty the 
Duke of Richmond described him as “vain, proud, and wrong-headed”, 
and Chesterfield, an unusually good judge of character, said that he 
had neither the talent nor the desire of pleasing? The.most tenable 
hypothesis appears to be that Bedford took much credit to himself for 
the victory in which the naval contingent under Warren had so ably 
assisted. The congratulatory letters which he received would tickle the 
vanity with which contemporaries credited him: The suggestion of the 
surrender of so important a conquest would offend his pride and arouse 
his obstinacy. 

As a result of this new situation the ministry was now split into 
three groups, one which desired peace, one which was determined not 
to purchase peace by the surrender of Cape Breton, and a third group, 
headed by Newcastle, which was ready to follow whatever course 
would hold the ministry together. Of the three, that headed by Bedford 
held the commanding position. The peace party was handicapped by 
Henry Pelham’s unwillingness to break with his brother and by 
Chesterfield’s lack of a parliamentary following, but Bedford carried 
with him not only his own Whig friends but also a group of Tories 
who followed his father-in-law, Lord Gower. A policy of emphasizing 

41 To Chesterfield, Oct. 9, 1745, Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, p. 75. 
According to the Apology, page 14, Bedford “was pleas’d to declare, That if France was 
Master of Portsmouth, he would hang the Man who should give up Cape-Breton in Ex- 
change for it’, Horace Walpole tells a similar story. See The Letters af Horace Walpole, 
ed. by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903), Il, 194. 

42 See below, p. 566. : ; , 

43 Add. MS. 32705, £. 464, and Miscellaneous Works of the Late Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield (2d cd., London, 1779), IV, 59- 


44 Letters congratulating Bedford on the victory, including one from Pitt, are printed 
in Corresp. of Bedford, I, 30, 34, 35. For Bedford's own satisfaction see pages 28, 54. 
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the colonial aspects of the war would also be acceptable to that formid- 
able free lance, William Pitt, in whom public opinion now and again 
found its mouthpiece. In this situation is to be found the key to the 
origins of the expedition of 1746. 

Whether Bedford and his friends could force their views upon the 
ministry would ‘depend largely upon the course of the war. In the 
summer and autumn Of 1745 the war continued to go badly. In mid- 
August the Young Pretender appeared in arms in Scotland, and a month 
later he entered Edinburgh. To meet this new danger the government 
was compelled to withdraw the bulk of the English forces from the 
Netherlands and even to call upon the Dutch for aid. Meantime Maria 
Theresa immobilized a large body of Austrian troops to guard the 
imperial election at Frankfort (September 13). In the Netherlands the 
French continued to make progress, in Italy the anti-Bourbon forces 
met with reverses, and in Germany Frederick beat the Austrians at 
Soor. 

. The diplomatic repercussions of these events were what might have 
been expected. The Dutch, balked in their first move for peace by the 
‘rejection of. the Trevor project, renewed their efforts, and the British 
ministry so far acquiesced as to agree to a general peace congress, pro- 
vided it was accompanied by an armistice. But when the Dutch pro- 
posed to send an emissary to Paris with a scheme of pacification which 
included the surrender of Cape Breton, the British government with- 
held its consent, with the result that the emissary went without specific 
instructions. The French also were not idle. In view of the growing 
English embarrassment from the Jacobite rebellion they began putting 
pressure on the Dutch to make a separate peace.*® 

As the time for the opening of parliament approached, the political 
situation also began to trouble Newcastle. From the time George II had 
been compelled to accept Granville’s resignation he had taken no pains 
to conceal from his ministers the feeling that he was, in a sense, their 
prisoner. “Ministers are kings in this country”, was his summing up of 
the situation.-Instead of working with the leaders of the new coalition 
he continued to confide in Granville, a few of whose friends still re- 
mained in the ministry. Between the Pelhams and their new allies there 
was a tolerable degree of harmony, but Pitt had not yet received satis- 
faction and might well seek to prove his nuisance value by again join- 
ing the ranks of the opposition.*® 


45 Lodge, Studies, pp. 136-413 Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, p. 73. 
46 Yorke, I, 383; Coxe, Pelham, 1, 260; Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, 
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When parliament met on October 17, Newcastle’s forebodings proved 
to be justified. Pitt’s motion of October 23 to recall the English troops 
still remaining in Flanders was defeated by a majority of only twelve 
votes.“ It was generally recognized that circumstances were favorable 
for a reshuffle of the political cards. The first move, apparently, came 
from the group which looked to the Prince of Wales for leadership. 
They insinuated that their support might be had at the price of the re- 
admission of Granville to the ministry and the dismissal of Chesterfield 
and Bedford. To accept Granville again as a colleague was more than 
Newcastle could stomach; his only hope, therefore, lay in making a 
deal with Pitt and his friends. Accordingly a series of conferences was 
held in November to ascertain their price. Pitt at once broached the 
subject of the conduct of the war, demanding, according to Newcastle, 
“the total alteration of the foreign system, by feeding only the war on 
the Continent, acting there as auxiliaries—but to increase our navy, and 
to act as principals at sea in the war against France and Spain”. At a 
final conference, held on November 16, Pitt and his patron, Lord 
Cobham, argued their case with prominent members of the ministry, 
including Bedford and Gower. Pitt continued to insist on the virtual 
abandonment of the Continental war, to which Newcastle replied that 
such a course might well lead the Dutch to make a separate peace with 
France, and that England, bereft of her Continental allies, would thus 
be reduced to her “wooden walls”. Pitt refused to believe that the 
Dutch could or would make a separate peace and “talked much of the 
great impression we could make upon France when our efforts were 
singly at sea”. Bedford on this occasion supported Newcastle, arguing’ 
that it was not possible at that time to increase the navy. Thus the 
effort to find common ground between Pitt and the ministry proved 
fruitless, and Pitt continued his attacks on the ministry in parliament. 

Again Newcastle was forced to wait upon events, and fortunately 
for him there came towards the close of 1745 a turn for the better in 
the military and diplomatic situation. The rapid retreat of the Pre- 
tender’s forces from Derby early in December relieved the ministry of 
all fear of a Stuart restoration, and the successes of the Austrians and 
Sardinians in Italy went far to balance the continued French advance 


47 Parl. Hist, XIIL, 1363 ff.; Williams, I, 138-41; Private Corresp, Chesterfield and 
Newcastle, p. 79. 

48 The quotations are from a letter of Newcastle to Chesterfield, November 20, 
1745, printed in the Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, pp. 78-86, For Pitts 
continued opposition see the “Trevor Papers”, 74th Rep., Hist. MSS. Commission, p. 133. 
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in the Netherlands. When parliament met again after the Christmas 
holidays, the military and diplomatic situation was already much im- 
proved, but the political situation was still clouded, The king, who 
had been more cordial when the danger from the Pretender was acute, 
had again grown cold. Granville and the Prince of Wales were as 
hostile as ever, and Pitt was holding aloof. Newcastle was even con- 
sidering whether it might not be possible to reshuffle the ministry with- 
out including him.*° l 

A few days later, however, Pitt approached Bedford and “expressed 
an inclination to know our foreign scheme”, He was now, it appeared, 
ready to take office and suggested that someone arrange the details 
with his patron, Lord Cobham. Newcastle at once accepted his overture 
and saw Cobham, who demanded office not only for Pitt but for others 
of his “Boys”. If anything was said about matters of high policy at this 
interview, Newcastle does not record it. The result was the cabinet 
crisis of February 10-14. The king on being told of Cobham’s terms put 
an absolute veto on Pitt and turned to Granville and Bath. To force 
his hand all the leading members of the ministry resigned, and after 
Granville and Bath had vainly tried to form a government, the king 
was forced to take back the old ministers on their own terms. The 
Pelham brothers were now in complete control of the situation, and 
Pitt was at last given office." 

In contemporary accounts of this crisis there is no evidence that any 
bargain was struck between Pitt and Newcastle as regards the conduct 
of the war, and one is at a loss to understand why Pitt, who could not 
come to terms with Newcastle in November, did so in February. Cer- 
tainly there had been no material change in the government’s foreign 
policy inthe interval. The chief move in foreign affairs, a reply to the 
Dutch appeal for greater assistance in the coming campaign, could only 
be construed as forecasting a continuance of the Continental war on 
much the same scale as before.®? Chesterfield may have been right in 

49 Lodge, Studies, pp. 97, 101-16; Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, pp. 
95, 126, 132. 

50 Newcastle to Chesterfield, Jan. 6, 1745/6, ibid., p. 97. 

51 Newcastle’s letters of Feb. 18 and Mar. 5 to Chesterfield, ibid., pp. 108, 115. For 
secondary accounts see Albert von Ruville, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (New York, 
1907), I, 259-66, and Yorke, I, 499-505. 

52In November Cobham and Pitt had demanded that aid to the Dutch be curtailed, 
but the reply sent to the Dutch in January was to the effect that the king would aid them 
“en tout ce qui sera de son pouvoir vů la situation présente de ses royaumes”. See Coxe, 
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thinking it merely a piece of political jobbery on the part of Lord Cob- 
ham.** All that one can say with assurance is that the entrance of Pitt 
into the ministry strengthened the group headed by Bedford, which, 
in principle at any rate, favored a more vigorous maritime war. To this 
group Pitt and his friends now attached themselves.™ 

It was just a month after the conclusion of the cabinet crisis that we 
get the first hint that the ministry was considering an expedition against 
Canada. On March 14 Newcastle dispatched a circular letter to certain 
colonial governors and naval commanders, announcing that Warren 
would again command the North American squadron and that he had 
been instructed to consult with Shirley concerning the practicability 
of an attempt upon any of the French settlements in North America." 
This letter is significant because there is no indication that Bedford was 
in-any way responsible for it. It shows that Newcastle was ready at 
least to entertain the idea of an attack upon Canada. Chalmers, indeed, 
inferred from the sequence of events that it was Newcastle who, about 
this same time, referred to Bedford the recommendations of Shirley 
and Warren for the conquest of Canada and that this was what directed 
Bedford’s attention to the Canada project.°® 

There is, indeed, a contemporary theory of the origin of the expedi- 
tion which places the ultimate responsibility for it on the shoulders of 
Newcastle. According to Chesterfield’s Apology the basis of the coalition 
of 1744 was the adoption of “English measures”, which was under- 
stood to mean an English peace. Newcastle soon found, however, that 
to keep the favor of the king he must continue the war and succeeded 
in persuading his new allies of the necessity of this course. But to save 
their faces, the new recruits to the ministry; with the exception of 
Chesterfield, proposed to substitute an English war for an English 
peace. Hence the Canada expedition, to which Newcastle had to con- 
sent as the price of their support in continuing the war.” This theory 
contains some interesting half truths which afford a clue to the real 
truth, Newcastle; as we know, was not in favor of peace in 1744, but in 

53 Chesterfield to Newcastle, Feb. 27, 1745/46, ibid., p. 113. 

54 Ibid., p. 119. et a 

55 The letter to Governor Wanton of Rhode Island is printed in Rhode Island Colonial 
Records, V, 6x. See also Wood, p. 315, and Richmond, III, 2. 

56 Introduction to the Revolt of the American Colonies, Il, 242. So far as ï know, no 
other writer has made so definite a statement. Wood merely says (p. 316)-that “the 
admiralty was engaged in digesting the papers already sent by Warren and Shirley and 


what other information was available upon the project for reducing Canada”. 
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1746, in consequence of the disasters of 1745; he was not opposed in 
principle to a tolerable peace. The chief obstacle to a tolerable peace, 
however, was not the king but Cape Breton.®® Newcastle was, indeed, 
for the time being the victim of the cry, “No peace without Cape 
Breton”, just as the Whigs in 1710 had been victims of their own 
slogan, “No peace without Spain.” But if peace was impossible, the war 
must continue, and it must be supported by parliament. Peace, Cape 
Breton, and the future conduct of the war were thus all interconnected. 

To make this connection clearer it is necessary to turn again to 
the military and diplomatic situation on the Continent. About the 
middle of February, just at the time of the British cabinet crisis, the 
Dutch states general, very nervous about the continued progress of 
the French in the Netherlands and about the outlook for the coming 
campaign, sent an official emissary to sound out the French govern- 
ment about the possibility of peace. The Marquis d’Argenson, who was 
at this time in charge of the French foreign office, replied to these over- 
tures by drawing up a project for a peace settlement, usually referred 
to as the Idées sur la paix. This project aroused great indignation in 
England, for it demanded the surrender of Cape Breton, was silent on 
the question of Italy, and made no mention of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, which France had guaranteed by earlier treaties. The ministry 
was united in rejecting it as a basis for negotiations, Bedford and 
Gower, according to Newcastle, being as strong as any for this decision. 
D’Argenson’s project was under discussion during the second week in 
March, and the official reply was sent on March 14, Old Style, the very 
day on which Newcastle dispatched his circular letter referred to 
above.” The prospect of a speedy peace having been blasted, it was 
a wise move on Newcastle’s part to explore all the possible means for 
continuing the war. 

That the expedition was undertaken in 1746, in all probability that 
it was undertaken at all, was due to the Duke of Bedford. On March 
24 he sent to Newcastle a lengthy report on the Shirley-Warren proposal 
of October 29, in which he not only adopted as his own the arguments 
advanced by Shirley in favor of the conquest of Canada but urged that 
action be taken at once.® It was in this report that he criticized 
Shirley’s suggestion of relying mainly upon colonial troops for the 

58 For Newcastle’s position in 1744 see page 561, above. For his position in the Jater 
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undertaking. The plan which he now advanced was one which would 
obviate the danger that the colonies might develop ideas of independ- 
ence and would at the same time make it possible to make the attempt 
during the current year. It was, in short, to send a force of English 
troops to make the conquest, using the colonial forces merely as 
auxiliaries.® 

One naturally inquires why one who had the previous November 
opposed the demands of Pitt for a more extended maritime war now 
appears as the champion of just such a program. Was it the hasty deci- 
sion of a rash and headstrong man? ® Or was it, as Chalmers supposed, 
the result of prolonged consideration and mature reflection? * To these 
questions there is no certain answer. Bedford’s arguments for the con- 
quest of Canada do show his familiarity with the subject. Some of | 
them were not derived from the Shirley-Warren letter but are to be 
found in the pamphlet literature of the period: Whether Bedford had 
read any of these pamphlets, indeed whether any of them had as yet 
seen the light of print, it is now impossible to say. We do know, how- 
ever, that he had been in communication with Ellis Huske, one of the 
New Englanders then in England who were active in setting forth the 
importance of Cape Breton.** Moreover, both because of his past polit- 
ical connections and his present position as first lord of the admiralty, 
Bedford had a bias in favor of maritime war. The arguments which he 
had digested made the conquest of Canada seem desirable; the military 
situation, so unfavorable in November both as regards the rebellion and 
as regards the Continent, now made it appear practicable. 

Bedford’s report of March 24 was followed by surprisingly quick 
action. Four days later Newcastle referred it to a committee consisting 
of Bedford and two military men, Wade and St. Clair. Their favor- 


61 Bedford’s report is summarized by Wood (pp. 316-17) and in part by Miss Hot- 
black (p. 45). There is also a summary in the Chalmers Papers relating to Canada in the 
New York Public Library. For the confusion among later writers which resulted from 
Bedford’s criticism of Shirley’s plan, see above, page 555. 

62 This was apparently the opinion of Lord Hardwicke, who wrote: “I wish our new 
Friends have not espous’d this in great measure out of complaisance to a good Friend 
of theirs & ours, qui quicquid vult valde vult” (Add. MS. 32707, £. 5). 

63 Chalmers says in his notes on Bedford’s report in his Papers relating to Canada 
that “his Mind was stored with information and his judgement matured with reflection”. 

64 Pepperrell Papers, pp. 406, 423. Ellis Huske was the brother of John Huske, a 
prominent military man of the period. This fact gave the younger Huske an entree into 
inner political circles. For John Huske see the Dictionary of National Biography. 

"65 Corresp. of Bedford, I, 64. From a copy of the instructions to General St. Clair 
or Sinclair—contemporaries spelled his name both ways—it appears that he had been 
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able report of March 30 cleared the way for final action by the cabinet. 


Bedford labored incessantly, even pressing Newcastle to begin prepara- 


tions for the expedition before the cabinet had made its decision. 


Newcastle was now in something of a dilemma. He had been willing 
to consider the idea of an expedition against Canada, but he certainly 
had not contemplated undertaking it in 1746. The results of the con- 
sultation of Warren and Shirley, which he had ordered in his letter of 
March 14, could not possibly have been made known to the govern- 
ment in time to prepare an expedition during that year. Moreover, 
Warren had written definitely that neither he nor Shirley thought it 
feasible to make an attempt upon Canada before 1747.8 Newcastle's 
state of mind is well revealed by his letter of April 2 to Hardwicke: 


I own I have my doubts about this American Expedition, & yet I don’t 
see how it can be avoided. It has been so much given in to, & will be made 
the Condition on which our other Measures are to be supported. But that is 
a sensible Consideration. We are hurried into these Measures by the Im- 
petuosity of a zealous Great Man, who despises Consequences, & thinks & 
judges of every thing abstractly. You will see how Things stand at present 
in Holland. I am afraid our American Expedition will determine them im- 
mediately to make a separate Peace. . . . But as I said, I don’t see how it is 
now to be avoided. The Thing is popular, will be insisted on by our new 
Friends, & indeed the Behaviour of France towards us has been such, that I 
own, I can hardly be against a Project, that may probably greatly distress 
them. But if we miscarry, it will be a great Expence to no Purpose. If we 
succeed, I see no end of the War with France, which Consideration, I 
wonder, does not frighten some friends of mine more than it seems to do. 
I have talked with Ligonier & Sinclair. They both seem to think the thing 
practicable, & I think, are not or will not appear to be against it. Lè H” 
[Harrington] seems much for it.®® 


Despite the misgivings of the elder statesmen, however, the circum- 
stances ‘were such that they had little choice but to yield. The war on 
the Continent must be supported for at least one more campaign, but 
Bedford and his friends, together with the group which had joined the 
ministry in February, were now demanding as the price of their support 
for Newcastle’s Continental measures his consent to their scheme of an 





designated to command the expedition on March 26 (S.P. 42/98, f. 27). The appointment 
must have been tentative since the cabinet did not make its formal decision until a week 
later. 

66 Corresp. of Bedford, I, 65-69. 

87 Stone to Hardwicke, Apr. 2, 1746, Add. MS. 35408, £. 216. 

68 Warren to Newcastle, Nov. 23, 1745, C.O. 5/44, f. 72, Lib. of Congress Trans. 

89 Add. MS. 35408, f. 220. Hardwicke’s reply (ibid., 32707, f. 5) shows that he 
too was opposed to the project. 
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expedition against Canada. To compromise was second nature to New- 
castle, and in this case the compromise was made easy by the thought 
thar the Canada scheme would be popular. Whether he and Hardwicke 
suspected that the delays which experience had taught them to expect 
in connection with such an enterprise might prevent it from ever 
having to cross the ocean, it is impossible to say, but it may be that 
they did. 

The compromise which resulted from these considerations is de- 
scribed by Newcastle in a letter of April 6 to Chesterfield: 


But, in order to get the concurrence of our new friends for the support of 
these: measures in Parliament [ż.e., the support of the war on the Continent], 
they extremely press an expedition to be forthwith sent for the reduction of 
Canada. The Duke oz Bedford has formed a project for it which is forthwith 
to be undertaken. Lieut. Gen. St. Clair will have the command, and will go 
with five regiments of foot besides the regiment of Frampton and two others 
that were sent from Gibraltar to Louisbourg. All hands are at work to get 
things ready, but it is as much as we shall ‘do to be in time; for the Duke of 
Bedford works night and day, and so must every body that would be well 
with him. ... I have seen very little of our new friends of the House of 
Commons. But I hear they go on very well and in great harmony with our 
old ones, Canada and Quebec will keep all things right.”° 


It will be noted that Newcastle does not mention Pitt by name, Did 
he whose name is linked with the conquest of Canada have anything 
to do with planning the expedition of 1746? Apparently he did not. 
That he was an enthusiastic supporter of it there is abundant evidence, 
but that he had anything to do with planning it, no evidence at all. 
On the contrary, in a contemporary letter he gives all the credit to 
Bedford, attributing “those great and practicable views in America” to 
him alone.” Valuable as Pitt was to the ministry for his parliamentary 
support, he was not yet one of the inner circle which determined policy. 
That he was, however, one of those “new friends” concerned in the 
compromise is indicated by Newcastle’s praise of his efforts in behalf 
of the vote of subsidies for England’s Continental allies.” 

The evidence just cited offers a convincing explanation of the origin 
of the Canada expedition. It was not a feint, as Douglass supposed, nor 


TO Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, p. 131. 

T1 Pitt to Bedford, July 19, 1746, Corresp. of Bedford, 1, 131. 

72 Newcastle to Cumberland, Apr. 17, 1746, Add. MS. 32707, £. 67. That part of the 
letter which describes Pitt as exhibiting on this occasion “the dignity of Sir William 
Wyndham, the wit of Mr. Pulteney, and the knowledge and judgment of Sir Robert 
Walpole” is quoted in Coxe, Pelham, I, 309. 
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yet a desperate attempt to get something in America to offset the French 
conquests in the Netherlands, although the fact that the conquest of 
Canada would improve the diplomatic situation cannot have escaped 
the notice of the ministry. Neither was it the basis of the coalition of 
February, 1746. Rather it was the cement of that coalition, the price paid 
by Newcastle for the support of Bedford and his friends for measures 
necessary for the continuance of the Continental war. The bargain was 
concluded not only because the parliamentary situation made it neces- 
sary but also because Newcastle believed that the Canada expedition 
would be popular. “These measures”, he wrote to Chesterfield, “will 
meet with pretty general approbation, when it is known from the 
proposals of France that we cannot now make peace even upon tolerable 
grounds, and when it is seen that the war is carried on upon a national 


973 


bottom”. 


IV 


It remains to attempt an answer to the second question, why the 
expedition never sailed for America. Were there inordinate delays? 
Was there gross incompetence? Was there, perhaps, obstruction by those 
who had only given their consent with reluctance? To the last of these 
questions an unqualified negative can be given; there is absolutely no 
evidence of obstruction. As to delay and incompetence, one.can only 
give a qualified answer because it is so difficult to say what could reason- 
ably be expected from an eighteenth century British administration. 
If such there was, it was certainly not the fault of Newcastle, for the 
preparations for the.expedition were entrusted by the cabinet to Bedford 
and St. Clair."* It is characteristic of the leisurely official methods of 
the eighteenth century that Bedford himself, who is described earlier 
by Newcastle as working day and night, spent much of his time at 
Bath while preparations for the expedition were still going forward.” 
In all probability the inexperienced Bedford seriously underestimated 


73 Private Corresp. Chesterfield and Newcastle, p. 134. Note also the phrase, “the 
thing is popular”, in his letter of April 2 to Hardwicke, cited above. 

WASP. 45/5, f£. 198. 

T5 Letters in the Corresp. of Bedford (1, 83 ff.) indicate that he was at Bath as early 
as April 29 and during most of the month of May. The preparations for the expedition 
were carried on by his colleagues, Legge and Sandwich, from whose letters some informa- 
tion concerning the progress of the expedition can be gleaned. In addition to other diff- 
culties shortly to be mentioned, there was trouble in getting the transports ready to sail 
from London to Portsmouth. See pp. 102 and 104. 
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the time it would take to prepare such a force and the difficulties which 
would inevitably be encountered. 

A brief sketch of the chronology of the expedition will serve to throw 
some light on these points and will at the same time reveal some of the 
defects of the British naval and military administration. The formal 
decision to send the expedition was made at a cabinet meeting on 
April 3.77 On April 9 a circular letter was dispatched to the governors 
of those colonies which were to assist in the enterprise, giving them the 
necessary information and instructions.” In this letter it was stated that 
the expedition was to sail late in April or early in May. The cabinet at 
this time considered May 10 as the latest practicable date for sailing.”® 
St. Clair’s instructions are dated May 14, and his first letter from 
Portsmouth was written on May 23.’° On that date the first transports 
were just beginning to arrive, having been delayed by adverse winds. 
The unfavorable winds which Newcastle later assigned as the principal 
cause of the failure of the expedition were certainly not imaginary. 
Again on June 6 St. Clair wrote that the transports had been unable 
to come from the Downs, and they did not finally arrive until the 
twelfth. Embarkation was completed on the thirteenth, and the fleet 
sailed on the fifteenth but was almost immediately becalmed. Then an 
adverse wind sprang up, and it was impossible to proceed,®” 

Had the expedition been able to sail at the appointed time, or even 
as late as June 15, there is every reason to believe that it would have 
gone to America, but by the middle of June new military and diplo- 
matic developments, together with the lateness of the season, had begun 
to arouse grave doubt in the minds of many as to the wisdom of letting 
the expedition leave European waters.8* Continued French successes 

T6 S.P. 45/5, Í. 198. 

TT Add. MS. 32707, f. 40. This letter is printed in R. I. Col. Rec., V, 162, and in the 
Maryland Archives, XXVIII (Baltimore, 1908), 360. It is interesting to note that Shirley 
received this letter on May 28, before he received the letter of March 14. See The Letters 
and Papers of Cadwaliader Colden (7 vols., New York, 1918-23), III, 208, and the 
Corresp. of Shirley, I, 327. 2 

78 So St. Clair wrote in his letter of June 15, 1746, in S.P. 42/98, £. 86. The Canada 
expedition of 1711 sailed on May 14 and reached Nantasket on June 24. See the Calendar 
of State Papers Colonial, America and West Indies, 1711-12, no. 46, i. 

78 S.P. 42/98, f. 27, 76. 

80 Tbid., f£. 76, 86, &8; Add. MS. 32707, ff. 348, 352. 

81 St. Clair himself, in his letter of June 15 (S.P. 42/98, £. 86), begged Newcastle 
“to use your outmost [sic] indeavours to prevent those who have schemed out this Ex- 
pedition, from raising their expectations too high”. He further pointed out that the voyage 
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in the Netherlands had vastly increased Dutch anxiety for peace, and 
D’Argenson had so far accommodated himself to their wishes as to 
submit a new peace project, more detailed than the Idées of March, and 
‘in several particulars more acceptable to that group in the British 
ministry which desired an early peace. This project was forwarded to 
the ministry on May 20. 

There ensued upon its receipt a lively contest between the peace 
party, headed by Harrington and Pelham, and the war party headed by 
Newcastle. The advocates of peace were all for abandoning Austria and 
Sardinia and joining the Dutch in making a separate peace with France. 
Newcastle, however, with the support of the king, overbore his oppo- 
nents, and it was decided to inform the Dutch that D’Argenson’s proj- 
ect could not be accepted as a basis for negotiations without material 
alterations. This decision was reached on May 31.” While the door 
was not closed to further negotiations, it was now clear that another 
campaign must be fought. But if the war was to continue, and if the 
Dutch were to be prevented from making a separate peace, England 
must make greater efforts to check the progress of the French in the 
Netherlands. What then was to be done about St. Clair’s five thousand 
men now on shipboard at Portsmouth? Could so large a force be spared 
for a distant expedition? It was known also that the French had 
gathered a formidable armada at Brest which was on the point of 
sailing for an unknown destination. Would it be safe to let St. Clair 
sail for America until more was known about the movements of this 
force? . 

Newcastle’s correspondence for late May and early June clearly 
reveals the difficult position in which the ministry now found itself. 
Various solutions were suggested. Anson, who supplied the admiralty 
with the professional knowledge which Bedford lacked, was for letting 
St. Clair follow the Brest squadron to America. Hardwicke feared that 
the French were planning a descent upon Scotland, where the embers 
of the rebellion were still smouldering, and felt that so many men ought 
not to be sent off to America. Newcastle, who was now cultivating the 
popular hero Cumberland, suggested the possibility of diverting part 
of St. Clair’s force to Flanders, an idea which greatly appealed to the 

82 Lodge, Studies, p. 153. 

83 Ibid., pp. 157-62; Coxe, Pelham, 1, 487-90; Private Corresp. Chesterfield and New- 
castle, pp. 143-45. According to Lodge (p. 157) even Pitt at this time was in favor of 
peace. The letter of July 19 to Bedford, cited above, indicates, however, that he was in 


favor of pursuing Bedford’s plans for American conquests. Perhaps the death of the king 
of Spain, which he mentions in this letter, had changed his mind. 
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victor of Culloden, who had no use for “Sinclair’s wild expedition”. 
Already one correspondent was suggesting that the expedition be dis- 
patched against the French coast to create a diversion and to distress 
French trade.** l . 

Early in June the expedition was discussed in parliament. Lonsdale, 
a prominent opposition lord, sought and obtained from Hardwicke 
permission to bring up the matter in the house of lords. Commenting 
on Lonsdale’s request, Hardwicke revealed his own feeling towards the 
expedition by remarking that “it is so late in the year, if this should 
end in stopping our American Expedition, we may have no reason to 
repent it”, Newcastle, however, would not commit himself in public. 
All that he would say in the debate of June 12 on Lonsdale’s motion 
against sending any troops overseas was that St. Clair’s force might be 
needed to defend Cape Breton if the Brest squadron was destined for 
America.*@ 

The next move was determined by the arrival of news that the Brest 
armada had eluded Admiral Martin, who had been sent to watch it. 
On June 25 St. Clair was ordered to return to Spithead, as it was not 
considered safe for him to proceed to America without reinforcement. 
The fears of Hardwicke and others of a French descent upon Scotland 
were so far influential that two regiments were disembarked and sent 
north to Newcastle.’ Some of the ministry, however, were persuaded 
that the Brest fleet had sailed for America, and Newcastle began to 
worry about the diplomatic effect of possible French successes in that 
quarter. “Should they go to North America, & make conquests there”, 
he wrote Cumberland, “we shall loose both the means of making Peace, 
or War. For, when once they have either retaken Cape Breton; or taken 
Newfoundland, or Nova Scotia; (which will be the Equivalent for it;) 
we have no longer in our Hands the Means of purchasing Peace of 
France; or of inducing this Nation to carry on the War.” Con- 
sequently it was now decided to strengthen the convoying squadron, 
and on July 17:St. Clair was ordered to proceed to America for the 
protection of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. But as it 
was now too late to make an attempt on Canada during the current 
year, St. Clair was to winter in America and proceed with the expedi- 
‘tion the following spring.® 


84 Add, MS. 32707, ff, 218, 229, 234, 255, 288. 85 Ibid., f. 296. 
86 Parl. Hist., XIIL, 413-153 Coxe, Pelham, I, 315-17. 
87 S.P. 42/98, ff. 90, 94. 88 Add. MS. 32707, £. 390. 


89$ P, 42/98, f. 98. ` 
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On August 6, three weeks after receiving these instructions, St. Clair 
again tried to sail, but again the fleet was turned back by the wind. 
St. Clair’s courage now began to sink lower. He had just learned from 
Commodore Knowles, who was the commandant at Louisbourg, that 
the fortress was in ruins and that firewood and provisions were hard to 
_ obtain. Therefore he suggested that he be permitted to sail for some 
more southerly port in the colonies, Lestock, who commanded the 
convoying squadron and whose conduct in the action of February 
11, 1744, off Toulon gave little reason for believing him a man of cour- 
age, seconded this request”? The government acquiesced, but still St. 
Clair was dissatisfied. In view of his ignorance of the colonies he would 
have preferred, so he wrote Newcastle, to have definite orders where 
to go. Presently, however, he and Lestock were able to come to a deci- 
sion. They would sail for Boston. It was now August 18. The Brest 
squadron had been gone nearly ten weeks, time enough ‘for it to do 
inestimable damage to British interests in America® Just what St. 
Clair could do at Boston, other than winter there, it was difficult 
to see. 

This was the thought that now occurred to the king, but what was 
to be done with the expedition which had been assembled at such great 
expense, and’ which represented the hopes of such influential politicians 
as Bedford and Pitt? The king at first was for sending it to Flanders, 
but Newcastle felt that this would be tantamount to confessing that 
the idea of sending it to America had been abandoned. It was therefore 
decided to order Lestock and St. Clair to make a descent upon some 
place on the coast of France. After this enterprise was over, the troops 
were to be brought back to the west of England or the south of Ireland, 
where they would be available for dispatch to America in the spring.®? 
Everyone was pleased with the suggestion, even Bedford, who acknowl- 
edged that it was now too late to send St. Clair to America. Newcastle 
almost bubbled over with satisfaction. “I send you all the Minutes & 
Letters relating to this Transaction”, he wrote Hardwicke, “by which 
you will see the Foundation I went upon, viz, the absolute Necessity of 


90 Ibid., ff. 108, 110, 114. For the action off Toulon and Lestock’s courtmartial see 
W. L. Clowes, Royal Navy (7 vols., London, 1897-1903), III, 93-106. It is apparent that 
both St. Clair and Lestock stood in awe of public opinion. The trials which followed the 
action off Toulon had been attended by furious debates in parliament and great popular 
agitation. 

91 SP. 42/98, ff. 116, 118. 

92 Add. MS. 32708, ff, 126, 138, 150; ibid., 35408, f. 258. 
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keeping up the design of this North American Expedition. Every body 
now, King, Duke, etc., approve, & I really expect great good from it.”** 

The adventures of the expedition during its ill-fated attack upon 
L’Orient do not here concern us. What is significant is that this failure 
did not lead to the immediate abandonment of the design of an Amer- 
ican expedition. Lestock, with the bulk of the fleet, returned to England, 
but in’ accordance with instructions St. Clair’s force was taken to Cork 
and Kinsale. It was now late October, and parliament would soon 
mect.** Plans for the coming year must be made so that parliament 
could vote the necessary supplies. The cabinet was deep in schemes for 
an Austro-Sardinian invasion of France through Provence to capture 
Toulon, and there appears to have been some idea of coupling the 
Canada expedition with this scheme.” The capture of Toulon and the 
conquest of Canada would certainly be a deadly blow at the naval and 
maritime power of France. From a memorandum in the Public Record 
Office it appears that a plan was considered for sending against Canada 
in 1747 a larger force than that which had been assembled the previous 
spring, with Anson in command of the fleet and Bland or Huske in 
command of the land forces.°* A special credit of £500,000 for carrying 
on the war, which according to this plan was to be used for the Canada 
expedition, was actually voted by parliament.*” Most of this activity 
apparently was due to Newcastle, who seems to have been more in- 
terested in promoting the continuance of the expedition than Bedford, 
who was again at Bath. 

Early in November, Bedford, still at Bath, was asked for his opinion 
concerning the future disposition of St. Clair’s force. It was rumored 
that the French were planning an invasion to revenge the descent upon. 
L’Orient, and some felt it would be wise to get this force back to Eng- 


93 bid., f£. 262. The “Duke” referred to is undoubtedly Cumberland. 

H Lestock's squadron reached St. Helens on October 25; St. Clair's forces reached 
Cork and Kinsale on October 30 (S.P. 42/98, ff. 237, 243). Parliament met on November 
18 (Parl. Hist., XIII, 1424). 

95 Lodge, Studies, p. 198; Add. MS. 32709, £. 86. 

96 A copy of this memorandum from C.O. 42/13 was kindly communicated to me 
by Professor Pargellis. It is dated “about 1745”, but from internal and other evidence it 
almost certainly dates from the autumn of 1746. É 

97 Parl, Hist., XIII, 1433. 

98 This may be inferred from Bedford’s letter to Newcastle of October 28, written 
from Bath, in which he says, “I entirely agree with your Grace of the expediency of con- 
certing a Plan of Operation, and the measures which will be necessary to be taken early 
next Spring, as well for the future Reduction of Canada, as for the more immediate 
defence of our Conquest in those parts” (Add. MS. 32713, £. 346). 
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land.” Bedford, as was to be expected, objected and strongly urged 
that the attack on Canada be prosecuted the following spring? A 
few days later, however, apparently at the instance of the king, it was 
decided to order St. Clair back to England. To soften the blow, New- 
castle, in his letter to Bedford, suggested that this need not mean the 
abandonment of the expedition.’ Bedford and his friends, however, 
sensed the fact that this move really meant the end of the enterprise. 
Bedford seems to have taken the blow calmly, but Pitt is represented as 
having made strong remonstrances.*®* 

It was left to Admiral Warren, whose endorsement of Shirley’s 
plans for the conquest of Canada had done so much to promote the 
expedition, to give it the finishing blow. Newcastle, it appears, was 
still fearful of adverse political repercussions if the expedition was 
abandoned, and no definite decision as to its fate was made until after 
Warren’s arrival late in December.* A cabinet meeting was held on 
January 12, 1747, at which Warren was present. His arguments con- 
vinced the cabinet, and it was decided to abandon the expedition.** 
With the sending of Newcastle’s letter of May 30, 1747, ordering the 
disbandment of the colonial levies, the expedition may be considered 
as officially at an end” 

Thus ended the Canada expedition of 1746, one of the least creditable 
episodes in British colonial history. Its significance, however, lies not in 
the field of imperial strategy or administration but in the field of 
politics, and its whole course was determined by political considerations. 
The cost was borne by the British taxpayer, who paid the bills, by the 
British troops who were confined for weeks at a time in narrow and 


99 Corresp. of Bedford, 1, 180. 

100 Ihid., p. 182; Grenville Papers (4 vols., London, 1852-53), I, 54. 

102 Newcastle to Bedford, Nov. 20, 1746, Add. MS. 32713, f. 470. The orders to St. 
Clair are dated November 18 (S.P. 42/98, £. 253). It is interesting to note that St. Clair’s 
force did not reach England until the following March, adverse winds again being the 
chief factor in the delay. For evidence that the experience of this expedition with the wind 
was not unique see the article in Blackwood’s Magazine (CCXXXII, 331-32), cited above. 

102 Grenville Papers, 1, 55; Corresp. of Bedford, 1, 199. I interpret the phrase, “a 
friend of ours whom you saw at Bath”, to mean Pitt. Pitt was at Bath on October 29. 
See the Grenville Papers, I, 52. 

103 My authority for this statement is Admiral Richmond (III, 48-49), who refers to 
the Sandwich Papers as his source of information. 

104 There is a minute of this meeting in C.O. 5/36. See also Wood, p. 369. 

105 Extracts from this letter are printed in the Corresp. of Shirley, I, 386. From a 
letter of Hardwicke it appears that Newcastle sent him a draft of this order early in 
March (Add. MS. 32710, f. 327). The long delay in terminating the expedition is in 
marked contrast to the speed with which it was originally decided upon, 
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unwholesome quarters on transports, and by the colonial levies who 
sickened and died in camp while the politicians debated what to do. 
From the expedition no one gained glory, neither Bedford who planned 
it, nor-his colleagues who gave their official consent, nor the officers 
who commanded it. If anyone profited, it was Newcastle, who at this 
` price cemented his alliance with Bedford and Pitt and was thereby 
enabled to establish his political ascendancy. 
ARTHUR H. BUFFINTON. 
Williams College. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
Tue MEDITERRANEAN Spice TRADE 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF ITS REVIVAL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue Portuguese did not reduce the Levantine spice trade to per- 
manent insignificance. Although the flow of spices through the tradi- 
tional routes of the Levant was severely checked during the first decades 
of the sixteenth century, it later found its way through the obstacles 
raised by the Portuguese. Even pepper again came through the Red Sea 
in approximately the volume of the years before the Portuguese opened 
their new route to India, This thesis was suggested by the following 
figures for the Venetian pepper exports from Alexandria, which were 
presented in the American Historical Review of January, 1933: 


Yearly average before Portuguese 
interference was felt................. about 1,150,000 lbs. Eng. 
Yearly average, 1560-64 inclusive........ 1,310,454 lbs. Eng.’ 


The source of the figures for 1560-64 and their isolated character make 
it desirable to present corroboratory evidence of the revival of the 
Levantine spice trade. 

The travel diary. of a young Venetian nobleman, Alessandro Magno, 
furnishes a picture of the trade in Egypt in the middle of the century.” 
On April 4, 1561, Alessandro sailed for Alexandria in the “Crose”, a 
round ship of about 540 tons.* Such ships had very largely taken the 
place of the merchant galleys which in the previous century monopo- 
lized the shipping of the more precious types of merchandise.* Copper 


1 Frederic C. Lane, “Venetian Shipping during the Commercial Revolution”, Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 228-29, The source for the later figure is an isolated sheet in the 
Dona della Rosa family papers, Busta 217, Museo Civico, Venice. The figures given are 
there said to be copied from the records of the Venetian consulate in Alexandria, 

2 Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., MS. 1317.1, no paging, third 
voyage. I am indebted to Professor Kent Roberts Greenfield for calling this manuscript to 
my attention and to Dr. J. Q. Adams, the director of the library, for permission to quote 
from it. 

3 The description of this ship in Magno’s diary agrees with that in the ship lists from 
the Dona della Rosa papers (Lane, 4m. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 238). 

4 Ibid., p. 229. The galleys auctioned for the voyage to Alexandria after 1536 were as 
follows: 2 in 1549, 2 in 1550, 2 in 1554, 2 in 1555, 2 in 1557, 3 in 1563, 3 in 1564— 
Archivio di Stato di Venezia (cited hereinafter as A.S.V.), Senato, Terminazione, Incanti 
Galere, Reg. 2, lib. 4 and 5. 
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and woolen cloth, which had been among the chief items in the cargo 
lists of the galleys, bulked large among the wares carried by the 
“Crose”.> As his own venture, Magno took along some silk cloth and 
two thousand ducats. 

As soon as he reached Alexandria, on May 2, he presented his letters 
of recommendation to the resident Venetian merchants and was as- 
signed a room in one of the houses or fondachi belonging to the 
Venetian colony. The Venetians had two such fondachi at Alexandria, 
the other “nations”, the Genoese, Ragusans, and French, who were less 
numerous, each having one. Venetians were ‘settled at Cairo also, for 
in 1552 they had obtained permission to trade in that city. Young 
Alessandro soon moved there and spent a good part of his time there 
seeing the sights and taking a trip to the pyramids. When at Alexandria 
he had bartered some of his silk cloth for pepper and had used some of 
his cash to buy more pepper. Before making the rest of his purchases 
he meant to awaiz the arrival of a caravan which was expected from 
Tor, the Red Sea terminus of the ships bringing wares from India. 
After about a month of sight-seeing around Cairo he returned to 
Alexandria and then wrote instructing a relative in Cairo to invest the 
rest of his funds in pepper as soon as the new merchandise arrived 
from Tor. These plans were upset by the decision of the captain of 
the “Crese” not to wait any longer. As soon as it was known that the 


5 Alessandro Magno gives the complete cargo of the “Crose” as follows: Rami lavoradi 
(manufactured copper}, balle 250; Rami in -verga (copper in bars), cassette 85; Pani de 
lana (woolen cloth), balle 129; Pani de seda (silk cloth), cassette 21; Carisee (kerseys}, 
balle 28; Barette (caps), casse 35; Coralli (coral), casse 23; Ambre (amber), casse 1; 
Coralli e ambre (corel and amber), casse 12; Sbiacche (white lead), barili 100; Jrios 
(Florentine iris. A dye F), caratelli 15; Banda raspa (tin plate, filed down), barili 22; 
Pater nostri de vedro (glass rosaries), casse 7; Pater nostri e barrette (rosaries and caps), 
casse 3; Merce (merchandise), cai 11; Carta (paper), balle 30; Assafetida (assafetida), 
fagoti 2; Tabini (a kind of fine cloth ?), ligacetto 1; Contadi (cash), ducati —. Ales- 
sandro gives also the cargo for Zante and says the total freight paid by shippers was 
eighteen hundred ducats. Cargo lists of galleys may be found for comparison in Marino 
Sanuto, I Diarii (Venice, 1879-1903), III, 1187-88 (for 1500); IX, 536 (for 1510); XII, 
77-78 (for 1511); and XXXX, 175-76 (for 1525). 

6 [Friedrich] Wilken, Uber die Venetianischen Consuln zu Alexandrien im 152 
und 162 Jahrhunderte”, K. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Abhandlungen aus 
dem Jahre 1831 (Berlin, 1832), Historisch-philologische Klasse, p. 44. The restriction of 
Venetian traders to Alexandria had become galling to Venetians in the middle of the six- 
teenth century because Jews and others interjected themselves between the Arabs in Cairo 
and the Venetians in Alexandria. These intermediaries not only took a middleman’s profit 
in the trade in grain and spices but even succeeded in loading their own spices and other 
wares on Venetian ships. To meet this competition the Venetians requested that they be 
allowed to trade at Cairo. A.S.V., Senato Mar, Reg. 32, f. 35-36. 
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ship was leaving, “everyone began to buy furiously. Pepper, which 
before had been worth twenty ducats a cantar went to twenty-two, and 
could not be had, and everything else similarly.” Alarmed by the sudden 
rise in prices, Alessandro canceled his orders to buy pepper in Cairo 
and put the rest of his money into cloves and ginger which he bought 
in Alexandria, The “Crose” weighed anchor on October 19, before the 
arrival of the autumn caravan from Tor," yet it carried more than a 
half million pounds of spices including a little more than 400,000 Ibs. 
Eng. of pepper.® Alessandro was back in Venice on November 18 and 
soon sold at 97 ducats a cargo the pepper he had bought at the equivalent 
of a fraction more than 56 ducats a cargo. He figured his profits as 266 
ducats, 18 denarii, and 22 piccoli. 


Syria as well as Egypt had been a center for spice exports to the West 


T Because of the monsoons, tvares from India reached Egypt mainly in the fall, 
Wilhelm von Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age (Leipzig, 1885-86), 
H, 446-47, 500. 

8In his travel diary Magno gives two lists of the cargo of the ship, one from the 
record of the Venetian consulate, one from the ship’s manifest. The largest items among 
the spices were entered on the ship’s manifest in colli, and the total number of colli is 
478, which, at 1120 lbs. Eng. per colli, is 525,360 lbs. Other items are given in ntchesse, 
jardi, casse, etc., the weights of which are unknown to me. Besides spices and drugs the 
ship carried a few bales of cotton, linen, and carpets, some hides, and 800 ribebe of broad- 
beans. The following cargo of spices and drugs is given from the records cf the consulate 
in cantara (presumably cantara of different weights since the units used in measuring 
were different for different spices), except in the case of indigo: Piper (pepper), cantara 
4452; Zenzeri buli (dressed or coated [?] ginger), 266; Belledi (ginger native to west 
coast of India), 828; Sorati (ginger from Surat), 554; Mordassi (ginger with biting taste 
[?]), 96; Mechini (ginger from near Mecca), 4514; Zedoaria (zedoary), 354%; Canelle 
(cinnamon), 32%; Nose (nutmeg), 61; Garoffoli affus4¢ (cloves), 26; Spigo nardo 
(spikenard), 64%; Macis (mace), 3244; Galanga (galingale), 1814; Boraso pate (borax 
cakes), 4; Zucari (sugar), 66; Sandoli rossi (red sanderswood), 24; Nose condite pate 
(candied nutmeg cakes), 4; Porcelette (purslane or pursley [?]), 4; Assafetida (assa- 
fetida), 2; Aloe patico (hepatic aloes), 138; Salarmoniago (salammoniac), 3%; Turbiti 
({turpeth), 744; Cocole (kermes dye), 72; Mira (myrrh), 50; Incenso (frankincense), 178; 
Penacchi (plumes), 34; Goma arabica (gum Arabic), 97; Endeghi (indigo) . . . zurli 
(bundles wrapped in cowhide), 43; Mirabolani (myrobalans), 50; Tamarindi (tamarind), 
9I; Cassia (cassia), 47; Curcuma (turmeric), 20; Piper longo salvadego (long pepper, 
wild), 23; Siena (senna), 100; Zenzeri verdi (green ginger), 4. Cargo lists of galleys may 
be found for comparison in I Diarii di Girolamo Priuli (published in Rerum Italicarum 
scriptores, 2d ed., Vol. XXIV, pt. 3), Vol. I (Castello, 1911), p. 73 (for 1497), and in 
Sanuto, XIV, 25-26 (for 1512). 

The equivalence, 1 collo = 1120 lbs. Eng. is based on Sanuto, XVH, 191, and is pre- 
sumably a rough general average. Copies of invoices giving individually the weights of 
fifty-nine colli shipped from Alexandria in 1497 show that their weights varied between 
968 lbs. Eng. and 1222 Ibs. Eng. The average for the fifty-nine bales or colli was 1083 
lbs. Eng. per collo. A.S.V., Misc. Gregolin, Busta 10, Lettere commerciali, fragment of a 
letter book of Michiele da Lezze. 3 
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in the fifteenth century, and Syria shared the revival in the mid- 
sixteenth century. Here also the Venetians moved their chief colony 
farther into the interior and transferred their consulate from Damascus 
to Aleppo, which was nearer to the route to Bagdad and Basra. This 
route gave access to the wares of India, whence, says a relazione of 
1553, “come all the spices, which are one of the primary foundations 
of the trade of our colony”? The arrivals at both Aleppo and Damascus 
of caravans with spices are described in the dispatches of the Venetian 
consuls, Giovanni Battista Basadona (1556-57) and Andrea Malipiero 
(1563-64)."° From 1560 to 1563, however, during the Turkish-Portu- 
guese hostilities, the caravans from Basra were very small, and while 
the Venetian trade at Alexandria prospered, that at Aleppo languished.” 

On the volume of the spices moving through the Levant in the mid- 
sixteenth century considerable can be learned from Portuguese sources. 
The Portuguese embassy in Rome assembled what news they could 
collect from the Levant in order to warn their royal master of the 
preparation of Turkish war fleets in the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. 
In 1559 Lourenço Pires de Távora became Portuguese ambassador to 
the papal court,* and he at once set to work to improve the Portuguese 
news service in the Levant. He engaged the services of two Jews, Isaac 
Becudo and Mathew Becudo, who possessed the =riendships or con- 
nections necessary for gathering information and for sending secret dis- 
patches to the Portuguese consul in Venice. Isaac posted himself at 
Aleppo, Mathew at Cairo,’* and their letters were forwarded from 
Venice to Rome and from Rome to Lisbon.” Those of Mathew, at least, 
described not only the naval activity but also tke spice trade, and 


9 Eugenio Albéri, Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al Sengto, WI (Florence, 1840), 
223, “Relazione anonima della guerra di Persia”. See also the relazione of Marino Cavalli 
in 1560 (ibid., lII, 2&3-&4), that of Daniele Barbarigo in 1564 (ibid., VI, 3-10), and 
Guglielmo Berchet, Relazioni dei consoli veneti nella Siria (Turin, 1866), introduction, 

10 A.S.V., Relazioni (Collegio, Secreta), Consoli, Busta 3x. I am indebted to the 
Social Science Research Council for a grant-in-aid which made it possible to consult these 
and the later cited reports of Venetian consuls. 

11 Jbid., letter from Lorenzo Tiepolo, May, 1563; Museo Civico Correr, Venice, Cod. 
Cicogna, Busta 3154, relazione of Lorenzo Tiepolo, published by Sacerdote Daniele 
Canal, Per Nozze Passi-Valier Tiepolo (Venice, 1857}, p. 40; A.S.V., Senato Mar, Reg. 
35, É. 29, 164. 

12 Corpo Diplomatico Portuguez, published by the Academia Real das’ Sciencias de 
Lisboa, ed. by L. A. Rebello da Silva and others (Lisbon, 1862-1910), IH, 396-97; IV, 14- 
15; VH, 35, 153, 201, 434; VIII, 115, 364. 

13 Ibid., VIII, 148. 

14 Ibid., pp. 171-75, 396; IX, 13, 108, 489. 

15 [bid., VIII, 236, 250, 354; IX, 108, 251. 
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Pires interested himself in this trade. His career before coming to Rome 
had given him occasion to be informed about it. He had sailed to India 
as admiral of a spice fleet in 1546."° Later, when he was the Portuguese 
ambassador to the Emperor Charles V, King John III acted on his 
advice in closing the royal spice selling agency in Antwerp.’ At Rome 
Pires supplemented the information furnished by the Jews already men- 
tioned with reports from Venetians, Genoese, and Ragusans,’* and 
above all from Antonio Pinto, a Portuguese, who became Pires’s secre- 
tary. Pinto had been at Cairo as a captive of the Moslems and after his 
release returned there to negotiate the ransom of other prisoners.’ 

After Pinto’s return. from the latter trip, Pires wrote in November, 
1560, as follows: “From this Antonio Pinto of Cairo and also from im- 
portant persons of Venice and Ragusa with whom I have spoken, I 
understand that there come to Alexandria each. year 40,000 quintals 
[4,480,000 lbs.] of spices, being pepper for the principal part”. Pires 
then described in detail the routes by which the spices came from 
India and concluded, “there being so much which comes to the domin- 
ion of the Turks, it is no wonder that so little comes to Lisbon”. 

So seriously did Pires consider the competition of the routes through 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf that he advised arranging a contract to 
have the spices for the king of Portugal brought through the Levant in 
case peace could be arranged with the Turks. The chances of peace 
seemed to him slight in 1560 because of the “insolence” of the Turks,” 
but the possibility of such an arrangement between the Portuguese and 
the sultan was worrying Venetian statesmen four years later.” 

Large quantities of spices continued to reach Alexandria for some 
years after 1560. In 1561 spices were so abundant in Egypt as to en- 
courage a rumor at Venice and Florence that the Portuguese viceroy 
of India was in revolt and therefore had sent the spices to Alexandria 
instead: of to Lisbon. Not crediting this wild rumor, Pires sought some 
other explanation of the “disorder in the guarding of pepper”. For 
that year, at least, it seemed that the Levantine supply of spices would 
dominate the European market, for the Portuguese fleet to India had 


16 Fortunato de Almeida, História de Portugal (Coimbra, 1922-29), III, 435 n. 

17 Fr, Luiz de Sousa, Annaes de elrei Dom João Terceiro, ed. by A. Herculano 
(Lisbon, 1844), pp. 420-23. 

18 Corpo Dipl. Port., IX, 110, 134-35, 303. 

19 7bid., VII, 154, 174, 295, 415; LX, 89-90, 109, 485. 

20 Thid., IX, 110-11. This passage is mentioned by Almeida, HI, 562. 

21 Corpo Dipl. Port., IX, 134-36, 251-52. 

22 Albéri, VI, p. 6, relazione of Daniele Barbarigo. 
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missed the monsoons. The Venetians and Germans were counting on 
the scarcity of spices in Lisbon and were pushing up the price in 
Venice. The whole situation, said Pires, was a clear demonstration of 
how much damage the Portuguese king suffered from the competition 
of the Red Sea route.” 

Since Lourenço Pires left the Portuguese embassy in Rome early in 
the spring of 1562, we have no more of his illuminating reports.” 
The spy in Cairo, Mathew Becudo, was caught, imprisoned, and sen- 
tenced to death. His friends and his money secured his release, however, 
and he was able to send further reports, at least on spices, to the Portu- 
guese consul in Venice. In October, 1564, Mathew recorded the capture 
by the Portuguese fleet of four Moslem merchant ships near Mecca, yet, 
in the same letter, he estimated that 30,000 quintals of pepper would 
enter the Red Sea that year and said that Venetian sources estimated 
the pepper available at 25,000 quintals (2,800,000 lbs. Eng.) 

Large quantities arrived during the next two years also, according 
to the letters from the Venetian consul at Cairo. In August, 1565, he 
wrote that messengers from Mecca reported the arrival at Jiddah with 
spices of the following ships: one from Daibul, four from Gujarat, two 
from Surat, eight from Baticala, three from Calicut, two from Mordassi 
(2), and three from Assi (a kingdom in the island of Sumatra). Two 
others from Assi were expected. Next year, in May, 1566, he reported 
that five ships from Assi and three from Baticalà had already reached 
Jiddah with 15,000 boara, about 24,000 cantara of pepper (2,256,000 lbs. 
Eng.). Even if the additional ships expected from Gujarat, Calicut, 
and elsewhere did not arrive, he wrote, an excellent supply of spices 
was assured for that fall.?6 

These figures, from both Portuguese and Venetian sources, indicate 
that the importation of spices from Alexandria to Europe about 1560 
was as large or larger than it had been in the late fifteenth century. 
They suggest that shipments from the India Ocean to the Red Sea 
roughly equaled or occasionally exceeded the Portuguese imports.” 


23 Corpo Dipl. Port., IX, 251, 261, 271, 277, 303-304. 

24 Ibid., IX, 508. 

25 Ibid., IX, 472; X, 186. That the amount reaching Egypt may have been twice the 
amount reaching Venice is understandable in view of the consumption of the Levantine 
countries and the imports of Ragusa and other rivals of Venice. 

26 A.S.V., Dispacci, Consoli, Busta 20. I assume that the cantar referred to by the 
sonsul was the Alexandrian cantar forfort of about 94 Ibs. 

27 Heyd (II, 533) estimated Portuguese imports at 25,000 to 35,00¢ quintals, but the 
amount actually received, 1503-1506, was less. Leonardo da Ca’Masser, “Relazione sopra 
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Evidently the consumption of spices, or at least of pepper, increased 
greatly in Europe during the sixteenth century.”® 

Shipment from Alexandria westward went principally to Ragusa, 
Messina, and Venice. From these three scalas, said Pires, spices were 
sent to all Italy and Germany.” Venice was still the leader in the 
Levant trade, according to her own reports and those of the Portuguese, 
and Venetian trade with Germany was “in full bloom”.®° Some of the 
German merchants, however, had begun. to do business through Ragusa, 
for the Venetian-Turkish War of 1537-40 had enabled the Ragusans to 
take. a larger part in the Levant trade** At Venice Germans were 
prevented from buying directly in the East. By trading through Ragusa 
they could send their own agents to the Levant. 

The switch of Portugal’s German customers to the Alexandrian 





il commercio dei Portoghesi nell’India, 1497-1506", Archivio storico italiano, Vol. II 
(1845), Appendice, pp. 13 ff. ‘Some later records of cargoes of Portuguese fleets are: 1518, 
48,097 cantara, Sanuto, Diarii, XXV, 594-95; 1519, 37,530 cantara, ibid., XXVII, 641; 
1530, 18,164 cantara, ibid., LIV, 131; 1531, 20,586 cantara, jid., LV, 63. A falling off 
in Portuguese imports in the middle of the century is suggested by the tenor of Pires’s 
remarks. Estimates of the volume of the annual Portuguese imports at the end of the 
sixteenth century vary from 40,000 quintals of pepper alone to 20,000 quintals of pepper 
and 10,000 quintals of other spices. Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations between India and 
England (London, 1924), pp. 45-46. Bal Krishna’s apparent source for the higher figure 
—The Voyage of John Huyzhen van Linschoten to the East Indies (London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1885), II, pp. 220-22—does not seem to me to justify this figure but rather to 
support other indications that 30,000 quintals of pepper was the amount which the Portu- 
guese hoped to load in India each year. The standard of 30,000 quintals of pepper is given 
in Charles de Lannoy and Herman vander Linden, Histoire de expansion coloniale des 
peuples européens, Vol. 1, Portugal et Espagne (Brussels, 1907), p. 199, and M. A. Hedwig 
Fitzler, “Der Anteil der Deutschen an der Kolonialpolitik Philipps IJ. von Spanien in 
Asien”, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXVUI (1935), 249. 

The cantar used in the above cited passages in Sanuto is clearly the Portuguese quintal 
equaling about 112 lbs. Eng. I assume that the quintal used in the Portuguese reports to 
the Portuguese court was also the Portuguese quintal, not the Alexandrian cantar forfori 
of about 94 lbs., and that the Portuguese quintal is also that meant in the other works 
cited in this note. ; 

28 A numerical statement must contain a large element of conjecture, especially so 
because the figures for imports through Syria are not satisfactory for any part of the 
century. My guess would be: 

Annual pepper imports of Western Europe about 1500............ 1% to 2 million lbs. 

a = aS) p ORS S “about 1560.........,.. over 3 

29 Corpo Dipl. Port., IX, 111. 

30J, Falke, “Oberdeutschiands Handelsbeziehungen zu Südeuropa im Anfang des 16 
Jahrhunderts”, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Kulturgeschichte, IV (1859), 610, 615, 625; 
Henry Simonsfeld, Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig und die deutsch-venetianischen 
Handelsbeziehungen (Stuttgart, 1887), Il, 123-25. 

31 A.S.V., Senato Mar, Reg. 24, ff. 80, 149; Reg. 25, £ 55. 
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spice market seemed to Pires a particularly alarming aspect of the situa- 
tion which he thus described in 1560: 


The Fuggers of Augsburg sent the fast year one of their factors to buy 
pepper in Alexandria to try out that route. Beginning with only 10,000 
crusados he bought a quantity which they loaded in a Ragusan ship and 
from there in long boats to a place belonging to the emperor which is called 
Fiume. He returned this September with a larger sum [and] ought to buy 
advantageously [by] this route, and it would be very bad to have this buyer 
or bidder absent from the contracts and purchases in Portugal, but this busi- 
ness of the Fuggers being to the disadvantage of the export of the Venetians 
and passing by a route through their sea, I believe they will arrange to 
stop it? 

The use by the great German merchant houses of Ragusa as a way 
station may be the explanation also of the agents posted in Cairo and 
Alexandria by the firm of Ulstetter.** 

Although Pires did not mention French merchants, Marseilles also 
imported spices from Alexandria. The diplomatic alliance of France 
and Turkey was supplemented in 1535 by commercial treaties which 
gave the-French a legal standing on which to base competition with the 
Venetians in the Ottoman Empire.** The Marseilles merchants whose 
company received the rights to coral fishing off Tunis were pushed into 
the Levant trade because most of the coral had to be marketed in Alex- 
andria. From the papers of this Compagnie du corail we learn that in 
1565 its ships came from Alexandria full of spices and these spices from 
the Levant were sent to Lyons, Paris, and even to Rouen. They com- 
peted in Toulouse with the spices brought through Bordeaux from 
Lisbon.?” 

Why could so much spice be shipped to Europe through the Levant 
in spite of Portuguese control of the route around Africa? Although 
an answer to that question cannot be fully given and demonstrated 
within the limits of this note, a suggestion may not be out of order. 
Portuguese policy was dominated by the desire for high prices, and the 


32 Còrpo Dipl. Port., YX, 111-12. 

33 Falke, Zeitsch. f. Deut. Kulturgesch., YV, 611. Because of the Venetian restriction 
on the trade of German residents in Venice, André-E. Sayous expresses doubt of Falke’s 
assertion in an article, “Le commerce de Melchior Manlich et Cie d’Augsburg 4 Marseille 
et dans toute la Méditerranée entre 1571 et 1574” (Revue historique, CLXXVI [1935], 
396), but the existence of a route around Venice through Fiume and Ragusa renders it 
quite credible. 

34 Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce français dans le Levant au xviie siècle (Paris, 
1896), pp. xii-xiv. 

35 Paul Masson, Compagnies du corail (Paris, 1908), pp. 123-25. See also Masson, 
Histoire du commerce, pp. xv-xvi, and Sayous, Rev. Hist., CLXXVI, 406. 
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Portuguese “monopoly” depended upon interfering with the Red Sea 
trade. The prices charged by the Portuguese at Lisbon or Antwerp were 
so high that the Levantine spice trade could be revived whenever Portu- 
guese interference could be overcome. For some decades after 1500 the 
Portuguese put serious obstacles in the way of the Red Sea trade and 
forced the prices of spices at Alexandria up above their fifteenth century 
level. Later the Portuguese officials in India became so inefficient, or so 
easily corrupted, that they no longer placed costly obstacles in the way 
of trade through the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. A Venetian consul 
reported that the spices which came to Cairo were “allowed to pass by 
the Portuguese soldiers who govern India in the Red Sea, for their 
profit against the commands of their king, for they can make a living 
in that region only by selling cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, ginger, 
pepper, and other drugs”.3* 

The years 1560-66, for which the evidence presented is most detailed, 
may have been the peak of the revival, but spices from the Levant were 
already affecting Antwerp prices in 154027 Alexandria and Aleppo 
remained sources of spice shipments to Europe during the rest of the 
century. When Philip II of Spain became king of Portugal he tried to 
put new energy into cutting the Red Sea route,®* but spice cargoes were 
still coming to the Levant when the Dutch ships reached India.* 
- For the Venetians as well as the Portuguese the arrival of the Dutch 
in the Indian Ocean was counted a catastrophe.*® Again Venetian 
consuls in the Levant, like those of a hundred years before, lamented 
the decline of the caravans which used to arrive from India rich with 
spices.*? 

36 Museo Civico-Correr, Venice, Cod. Cicogna, Busta 3154, relazione of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo in 1556 (in Canal). See the relazione of Antonio Tiepolo in 1572 (Albéri, XIII, 
204), which says that the “robbery” of the Portuguese officials in India allowed Alex- 
andria to participate in the spice trade, “perhaps for the greater part”. 

87 Florence Edler de Roover, “The Market for Spices in Antwerp, 1538-1544”, Revue 
belge de philologie et d'histoire, XVIL (1938), 215-18. The imports of Venice from 
Alexandria picked up enormously, and from a low level, between 1550 and 1554. Museo 
Civico-Correr, Venice, Cod. Cicogna, Busta 3154, relazione of Daniele Barbarigo. 

38 Fitzler, Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXVIII, 248 ff; Fugger 
News-Letters, ser. 2, ed. by Victor von Klarwill, trans. by L. S. R. Byrne (London, 1926), 
pp. 109, 111; Albèri, IX, 3c9, and XIII, 396. 

39 Berchet, pp. 80, 102-103. 

40 Fugger News-Letters, ser. 1, ed. by Klarwill (New York, 1924), no. 201, 
time great harm will befall the kingdom of Portugal and the Venetians” (italics mine). 

41 The relazione of 1625 by Antonio Capello, says: “Questi [#.e., Venetians in Egypt] 


da certo tempo in qua sono diminuti et semati assai di numero et di conditione per il 
mancamento delle specie dell’Indie, che per la nuova navigazione ritrovata da fiamenghi 


in 
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The evidence here presented indicates that the Mediterranean cities 
had a prominent part in the spice trade during certain years in the 
later sixteenth century. How far that affected their general importance 
as commercial centers is a different question and one which cannot be 
answered without taking into consideration a great many other factors. 
The answer might involve the conclusion that spices were a relatively 
minor element in the shift of the commercial center of Europe from 
the Mediterranean to the North Sea. The spectacular vicissitudes of 
the spice trade have attracted so much attention that there is real danger 
of overemphasizing their influence. 

Freperic C. LANE 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





hanno preso altro corsc ne capitano più nel Cairo o in poca quantita; in particolar il 
garofalo veniva tutto da quelle parti et hora non se ne vede, et bisogna a chi ne vuole 
farlo venire di qua.” Museo Civico-Correr, MS., P. D. 306c II and MS. Wcovich-Lazzari, 
Busta 20. The relazione of Gerolamo Foscarini, 1628, says: “Diverse sono le cause, per le 
quali, da molti anni in qua, il negotio di tutto il Levante e quello d'Alessandria in par- 
ticolar è grandemente decaduto. La prima, senza dubbio fu, la navigation ritrovata da 
Fiamenghi”, A.S.V., Relazione (Collegio, Secreta), Consoli, Busta 31. Earlier relazioni of 
1597, 1602, and 1615, in the same busta, make no mention of the Dutch. For relazioni 
from Syria in these years ses Berchet. 
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A Historian’s Creed. By Henry Osporn Taytor. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1939. Pp. 137. $1.50.) 

Historian and Scientist: An Essay on the Nature of History and the Social 
Sciences. By Garrano SALVEMINI. (Ibid. Pp. viii, 203. $1.75.) 

On the Writing of History. By Sir Cuartes Oman, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 307. $2.50.) 

Dr. Taylor’s book is a highly personal one. “Convincing arguments”, he 
says, “are hardly to be looked for in an essay upon the influences and condi- 
tions bringing some degree of linkage and expectedness into history”. The 
essay is less a reasoned argument than a kind of brooding oral meditation, 
in which the author is accounting to himself for the influences that have 
disposed him to believe something rather than attempting to convince any- 
one else of the validity of those beliefs. He finds everywhere—in the material 
world, in history, in the individual life—constant change and persisting 
continuities, so that any present situation is the immediate result of the 
immediate past situation and the remote result of all past situations. Other- 
wise, this process is called the evolutionary process, and the evolutionary 
process in history appears to “carry purpose”, if not as “an antecedent cause” 
at least as a “directive influence”, so that the trend of human faculties “from 
the more violent to the more rational follows the sequence of events”. In 
short, Dr. Taylor feels that one is in some sense in tune with the infinite in 
promoting the rational and humane values, which by their persistence and 
development appear to reflect some universal benevolence and purpose. The 
essay represents the considered opinions of an able and thoughtful mind, 
fortified by long experience and great learning, and may be read with profit 
by all those who accept the author’s values, even if they do not find any 
origin for them that transcends the human mind. 

The ‘books of Professors Salvemini and Oman are not meditations on the 
meaning of life but treatises on the study and writing of history. Professor 
Salvemini distinguishes between history and the “social sciences”, using the 
latter term only because the practitioners of these studies use it, History 
studies the concrete event or series of events in time in order to “reveal to 
us our origins”; the social sciences endeavor to disengage from a comparative 
study of historical events generalized conclusions in order to reveal to us 
“the laws of social life”. The author is chiefly concerned with the question 
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of how well history and the social sciences can achieve these ends; otherwise 
stated, whether histary and the social sciences are really sciences, In a lucid 
and lively way he discusses the difficulties that confront the historian and the 
social scientist, the circumstances which differentiate the study of man’s 
activities from the study of the behavior of the material world—the fact that 
in the study of man his purposes and values have to be taken into account, 
that the conclusions of the historian and the social scientist cannot be verified 
by repeated “experiment”, that the historian and the social scientist are 
emotionally implicated in the behavior of their subject matter, and so on. 
He might have added that the subject matter of the social scientist can 
appropriate the knowledge of the social sciences and as a result of that 
knowledge modify its behavior, whereas the atom, fortunately for the 
physicist, cannot acquire a knowledge of physics. As a result of these con- 
siderations Professor Salvemini comes to the sensible conclusion that whether 
history and the social sciences are really sciences depends upon one’s defini- 
tion of science. Between any two sciences, whether natural or social, it is not 
a question of “yes” or “no” but a question of “more” or “less”—more or 
less exact and measurable knowledge. The aim of all science (that is to say, 
knowledge) is to find out what is true as distinct from what is practically 
useful or aesthetically satisfying or morally justifiable. That the task of find- 
ing out what is true is more difficult in one branch of science than another 
is not a valid reason for abandoning the task. 

Professor Oman is not concerned with the social sciences but only with 
history in the conventional sense of the term. He confesses, ruefully, that 
history is now taken by many to include all aspects of social life—‘a dire 
blow to the poor Victorian”; but with “the greatest desire to avoid narrow- 
mindedness” he still “cannot rise to the duty of . . . mastering the history 
of flint-knapping and Chinese music”. One suspects that Professor Oman 
is more familiar with these matters than he lets on, but in his book the 
history he discusses is essentially that which “is now labelled political, 
military, religious and constitutional history”. The book is a series of topical 
discussions, by a learned historian who during a long life has been teaching 
and writing that kind of history, addressed primarily to young men who are 
preparing to teach and write it. There are chapters on sources and evidence 
and the testing of authorities, in which the author brings to bear on these 
questions the accepted rules and the typical examples. Of more general in- 
terest are the three chapters on historical perspective—that is to say on 
world views, such as those of Orosius, Rousseau, and H. G. Wells. Of 
these Professor Oman has a poor opinion—“the philosophers are the enemies 
of history, trying to make out of a series of strange and perplexing happen- 
ings which we have before us, something logical and tending to an end— 
evolution, progress, illumination, what you will”. Herein Professor Oman 
indicates, by implication, his own world view, which is that there isn’t any; 
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or rather, as he says in the preface, his conviction that “history is a series 
of interesting happenings, often illogical and cataclysmic, not a logical and 
orderly development from cause to inevitable result”. It is very difficult not 
to have a world view. As Frederick Jackson Turner once said to me: “The 
question is not whether you have a philosophy of history or not, but whether 
the one you have is good for anything”. There is also an interesting chapter 
on research and researchers—the futility of Lord Acton’s determination 
to know everything before he wrote anything. Professor Oman thinks that 
after all the proper object of research is to publish something—as sound and 
intelligent a contribution to knowledge as the sources and the ability of the 
researcher permit. This is probably sound advice to young researchers; but 
I have known a few men who were indefatigable in research (not necessarily 
with the aid of three by five slips), published little or nothing, and yet 
managed to be, as teachers, colleagues, and citizens, more worthy of com- 
mendation and remembrance than many who have made voluminous con- 
tributions to knowledge. The trouble with so many contributions to knowl- 
edge is that they are made by scholars who know all the right answers but 
none of the right questions. 
Cornell University. CARL BECKER. 


A Study of History. By Arnor» J. Toynszs, Director of Studies in the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Research Professor of International 
History in the University of London. Volumes IV, V, and VI. [The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 656; vi, 712; vi, 633. $23.00.) 

Havine devoted three volumes to the genesis and growth of certain 
civilizations, Mr. Toynbee now dedicates three volumes to the breakdown 
and disintegration of civilizations. Sixteen of his twenty-six civilizations, 
Mr. Toynbee informs us, are dead and buried, and only ten are alive. Among 
those still alive are Western Society, the Islamic Society, the Hindu Society, 
and the main body of Far Eastern Society in China. What are the “causes” 
or signs of breakdowns in civilization? 

Any summary of Mr. Toynbee’s findings, conclusions, or reflections for 
the purposes of review is bound to be inadequate. Nor is ‘it-easy to dis- 
cover and set forth the spirit and method of his procedure. His erudition is 
immense; he ranges far and wide in time and space; he employs literature in 
many languages; and he indulges in metaphors which elude mere positivists. 
Some fragments of imaginative metaphysics underlie the structures of his 
chapters, but it is scarcely possible to make a system of these fragments; nor 
does it appear that the author-has made up his own mind on the point of the 
ultimate design of the universe about which he is speaking at great length. 
His erudition and his metaphysics, combined with his metaphorical language 
and use of analogies, give a peculiar and elusive character to the whole. 
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There is nothing like it in the English tongue. For a comparison it is neces- 
sary to resort to such works as Spengler’s Decline of the West and Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History. Yet Mr. Toynbee’s erudition makes Spengler look like 
a petty sciolist, and his catholicity of thought makes Hegel’s dogmatism 
sound like the scream of a Prussian drill sergeant. 

After examining the problem and nature of breakdowns in civilization 
Mr. Toynbee considers “the causes” under certain heads, including cruel 
necessity, loss of command over environment (physical and human), failure 
of self-determination (the mechanical nature of mimesis, the intractability 
of institutions under impacts of changes, and the nemesis of creativity—the 
idolization of an ephemeral self, an ephemeral institution, and an ephe- 
meral technique; the suicidalness of militarism; and the intoxication of vic- 
tory). Volumes V and VI cover disintegrations of civilizations under three 
heads: the criterion of disintegration (especially schism in the body social or 
class conflicts and schism in the soul or loss of unity and power); an analysis 
of disintegration; and standardization through disintegration. To the main 
body of the text are added elaborate notes, tables, and appendixes. 

It is highly doubtful whether any scholar in America, or any other part 
of the world, could control and check the enormous number of references to 
personalities, theories, events, and facts scattered through many centuries and 
over a large part of the earth’s surface. Nor will it be easy for readers to 
discover the meaning of such matters as Mr. Toynbee’s handling of contem- 
porary communism in the light of the fate of other religious or philosophico- 
religious movements that have turned militant, for example, anti-Hellenic 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism of the Syriac world in the post-Alexandrine 
age or the militant Muslim-Hindu syncretistic religion of Sikhism (V, 187). 
Yet a good test of the realism in Mr. Toynbee’s comparisons, contrasts, gen- 
eralizations, and conceptions of causes in history can be made by American 
scholars who will read his treatment of Virginia and South Carolina in con- 
trast with North Carolina (IV, 289). Why has North Carolina been more 
creative since 1865 then the two peaks of arrogance? Mr. Toynbee answers: 
“The former exaltation of Virginia and South Carolina is the veritable cause 
of their abasement now.” 

“Happy are those”, as was said of old, “who know the causes of things.” 
But in a time when physicists are chary of using the term “cause” even in 
connection with sequences recognized as deterministic in nature and when 
metaphysicians, such as Whitehead, are seeking to push mysticism into every 
area of common sense, it may be well to reserve judgment on Mr. Toynbee’s 
monumental work until the final volumes have appeared. At the present rate 
of progress the ultimate design of the universe is not likely to be made any 
clearer, nor the existence of any such design brought any closer to demon- 
stration. 

New Milford, Connecticut. CHARLES A. BEARD. 
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The March of Mind: A Short History of Science. By F. Sazrwoop Taytor. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 320. $3.00.) 
Because elements of the scientific method have been carried over into 

fields other than the investigation of natural phenomena, the word science 

no longer connotes a clearly defined area of intellectual endeavor—quot 
homines, tot opiniones, ranging from the positivism of Comte to the new 
humanism of Sarton. Here the term is taken to mean “natural science”, in 

a sense conforming more nearly to the Comtian. Moreover, the interest 

of the author is that of a scientist rather than a humanist and centers more 

especially in the final canonical formulations and technological by-products 
of science than in the inspirations and anticipations from which these have 
evolved, In view of this predilection the book would appear to be inappro- 
priately titled. The title of the London edition—A Short History of Science— 
indicated more precisely its nature and scope, Within the compass of a few 
hundred brief pages the several branches and periods in science are presented 

` disjunctively in the best Whewellian tradition. On the other hand, the 
implications of the phrase The March of Mind, with which the New York 
edition has been embellished, remain unfulfilled. The emphasis throughout 
rests upon the accumulation of information rather than upon its significance 
in- the progressive development of human culture through the formation 
of concepts and the rise of a habit of thought. 

The first third of the volume is somewhat uneven. In an inadequate 
sketch of “The Beginnings of Science” no mention is made of the significant 
pre-Hellenic contributions revealed by Neugebauer’s recent research. In “The 
Science of Greece” space appropriated by disproportionately long quotations 
might better have been devoted to a judicious summary and estimate of the 
relevant subject matter. Again, in the section on “Mediaeval Science” quota- 
tions from Aquinas on physics or from Chaucer on medicine and alchemy 
leave a false impression unless supplemented by reference to such work as 
that of Thorndike. The last two thirds of the book in general—and the 

-sections on the author’s field of chemistry in particular—represent the more 
valuable portions. Here, in “The Rise of Modern Science” and “The Age 
of Science”, a labyrinth of detail is set forth with a clarity and conciseness 
which result from the author’s sound scientific background. In accuracy also 
the presentation is commendable although not infallible: Kepler’s second 
law is not correctly stated; Galileo is regarded as having no predecessors, 
other than Aristotle, in dynamics; Roemer’s estimate of the velocity of light 
is given inexactly as “too low by about 40 per cent”; there are a few 
misprints or errors in dates, Unfortunately the inadequacy of critical evalua- 
tion results in an incohesiveness which is accentuated further by the break- 
ing down of each period into some score of aspects, parallel in time but 
otherwise ostensibly unrelated. Plates and illustrations add notably to the 
attractiveness of the volume, but the “Suggestions for Further Reading” 
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have limited value, comprising as they do but half a dozen titles. The index 
is inconveniently subdivided into an “Index” and a “Subject Index”. 

While this book makes no pretensions to recondite scholarship, it is not 
to be confused with so-called popular works on the subject. The exposition 
is simple and uninspired, but the material is substantial and on the whole 
should serve well as a convenient epitome of the highlights in the history of 
elementary science. 

Brooklyn College. Cart B. Boyrr. 


Wirtschaft und Kultur: Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstag von Alfons Dopsch. 

(Baden bei Wien: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1938. Pp. x, 696. 38 M.) 

In this large Festschrift volume forty-three distinguished historians pay 
tribute to a great master on his seventieth birthday. One contributor ascribes 
to the recipient of the honor, Alfons Dopsch, three great achievements. He 
has helped to free the study of the early Middle Ages from the older, more 
formalistic treatment; he has helped to destroy the conception of a deep line 
of division between the ancient world and the Middle Ages, a conception still 
present in the minds of many when he began his work; he has emphasized 
the need for a new and more vital study of medieval sources and has given 
illustration of what such study can accomplish. His work lies along the 
main lines of modern historical thought, which he has himself in part 
formed, and his conclusions illuminate many dark corners. 

The book covers a great variety of subjects, mostly medieval in character, 
written by men of different nationalities and in different languages. Five 
articles are in English, two in French, two in Italian, one in Spanish, and 
the rest in German, though not of course necessarily written by men of 
German birth. Of the more important countries, only Russia and Greece are 
unrepresented. Several papers deal with Slavonic subjects, and Yugoslavs, 
Poles, and Czechs, together with Hungarians, Finns, and important Scandi- 
navian historians, are amongst the contributors. In addition to European 
subjects the book contains articles on central Asia, early America, Japan, and- 
even the underworld—by way of Virgil! 

A tenuous thread of continuity can be followed through the articles, the 
greater number being concerned with specific questions of medieval economic 
and cultural life. Towards the end of.the volume imagination goes further 
afield to treat subjects later in time, more extended in space, and more gen- 
eral and philosophical in nature, The first papers deal with the interrelation- 
ship of Rome, the Germans, and the church. Naumann writes on the 
magical side of the king as God’s agent, whose “luck”, in the thought of 
primitive peoples, is necessary for a favorable harvest; Prince Hohenlohe 
Schillingsfurst writes on the early decentralization of church property and 
the factor of the good of all in the contemporary understanding of Christian 
ownership. Erna Patzelt, in a long and important article on the Kontinuitéts- 
frage, elucidates at length Dopsch’s position on the nature of the breach, if 
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_ it can be so called, between the ancient world and the medieval and the 
extent to which the Germans were the creatures of classical culture, a many- 
sided question obviously extremely important for the interpretation of Euro- 
pean development: Any notion of a great break is completely discredited. 
An article by Mr. Lennard presents a different aspect of the same question, 
dealing with modern opinion as to the rather small extent to which Rome 
survived directly in early England and the continuity or “evaporation” of 
its influences among the Celts and Germans. While perhaps minimizing 
the direct Romari influence, Mr. Lennard lays great stress on the importance 
of the Augustinian mission. He has interesting remarks, too, on the impor- 
tant matter of the kinds of plows in use. 

There follow articles too many and diverse to enumerate individually. 
Some idea of the diversity of subject can be gained from the following list. 
Miss Cam writes on burgesses in Cambridge, Schröder on French place 
names especially from the point of view of the light they throw on assarting 
and other phases of economic history. Mickwitz writes on early Mediter- 
ranean trade; Kétzschke gives an important evaluation of Flurkarten and 
of work like Meitzen’s, which he discusses in an article on the Aufe and 
the mansus in Thuringia and Saxony. Von Térne discusses early Swedish 
taxes and their relation to early imposts in other countries. Johnsen writes 
on Norwegian agrarian arrangements, Domanovsky and Homan on early 
Hungary and St. Stephen, Nabholz on Swiss conditions, Goetz, Leicht, and 
J. W. Thompson on Italian, and Mojciechowski on early Polish history. 
Powicke confirms the modern opinion of the important place of the free 
man in English agrarian life. A long article by Wopfner discusses the de- 
velopment of the two parts of Austria, the Alpine of the west and the 
Danubian of the east. He shows the important part played by high Alpine 
passes and the preservation of pure cultural characteristics possible in high 
Alpine settlements. Zycha writes on the influence of landlordship on the rise 
of crafts and the like. Huizinga explains somewhat tentatively the chivalric 
terms Ruyers (ripuarii) and Poyers (Ponthieu?). Of the more theoretical 
and general articles Halecki writes on the history of culture and philosophy, 
Mitteis continues his work on Rechtsgeschichte and Machtgeschichte, 
L’Heritier writes on intellectual co-operation, not too promising a subject 
at present, while Koht gives interesting suggestions regarding the union 
of kingdoms in the later Middle Ages. Peterka shows the part played by 
the University of Prague in the history of Bohemia, a subject in which 
Princeton has already interested us. 

Whatever objectivity historical scholars of the present may be able to 
preserve, or those of the future to achieve, it will be many years before 
another book of this inclusive and co-operative character, representing most 
of the countries of Europe, can be written; and one wonders with sadness 
how many scholars will be left to pursue the study of the Middle Ages with 
the technical knowledge and ripe judgment of the writers here represented. 
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Many of the contributors are already men of maturity; of the younger ones _ 
some must be already lost in the cruel and evil destruction sweeping Europe. 
Men of good will need to take to heart, for some semblance of comfort, 
Dopsch’s view of the continuity of life and civilization even in times of 
great catastrophe. 

Mount Holyoke College. N. Nzizson. 


Histoire économique de la France, Par Henni Sér, Publiée avec le concours 
de Roserr Scunere, agrégé de l'Université. Préface de Armand Rébillon. 
Tome I, Le moyen dge et l'ancien régime. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1939. 
Pp. xxv, 453. 70 fr.) 

Tuts book is the first volume of the last and perhaps the most important 
work of Henri Sée, long professor at the University of Rennes, who died in 
1936, Its history is a little unusual. Written in French, it was translated into 
German and first published in two volumes in 1932 as Französische 
Wirtschaftgeschichte in the series of economic histories edited and directed 
by Professor G. Brodnitz. Though widely acclaimed, it remained unavail- 
able in any language but German until this posthumous publication of the 
work in its original form. Covering the period from the Middle Ages to 
the French Revolution (the second volume deals with the period from the 
Revolution to the present), its allocation of space to the various epochs 
would seem arbitrary to one who did not realize that it appeared first as 
part of a series. The author gives only twenty-eight pages to the period up 
to 1300, and only twenty-one to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as 
against fifty-eight pages to the sixteenth, and more than two hundred to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The explanation for the scant atten- 
tion paid the earlier periods, in which Professor Sée was greatly interested, 
lies in the fact that the plan for the Brodnitz series included a separate 
volume on the Middle Ages. Thus the first chapters of this volume were 
intended merely as an introduction. 

Unlike so many French works of scholarship this book is equipped with 
voluminous and helpful footnotes, with a bibliography of titles cited, and 
even with a usable index. In addition, the gaps in the work have been filled 
and all the chapters brought up to date most ingeniously by M. Robert 
Schnerb, who prepared the manuscript for publication, by means of critical 
bibliographies, which include a long introductory essay on the materials for 
French economic history before the tenth century, The other bibliographical 
matter added seeks mainly to list and evaluate the works which have come 
out since 1930. From a bibliographical point of view this volume is im- 
mensely useful, since both M. Sée and M. Schnerb were ‘acquainted not only 
with the relevant work done in France but also that done in Germany, 
England, the United States, and Italy. 

As is to be expected in a book of this sort, M. Sée makes few new con- 
tributions to the subject. That he had already done in scores of articles and 
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books. This is, rather, a work of synthesis in which, with magnificent clarity 
and concision, the author brought together all that had been done by him- 
self and others. The list of works cited includes over a thousand titles and 
bears witness to a vast amount of material which M. Sée had to master in 
order to write such a comprehensive and authoritative volume. 

In organization the book may seem a bit trite and formalized, for it deals 
successively for each period with agriculture, commerce, and industry, But 
‘the author did not hesitate to insert at various points connecting and supple- 
mentary chapters on such topics as the progress of royal power, the influx of 
precious metals, the social repercussions of economic phenomena, and the 
condition of the working and merchant classes. M. Sée never wrote of 
economic history as an isolated subject. He strove always to relate it to all 
the various phases of historical development. 

In a preface to this volume M. Armand Rébillon, dean of the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Rennes, has contributed a laudatory essay on 
the life and work of M, Sée. But to the guild of historians who are so deeply 
in his debt this present work will always be its author’s finest monument, 
and they will await eagerly the appearance of the second volume edited in 
the same reverent manner. 

Amherst College. Cuar.es Wootszy Coz. 


Travaux de la semaine d'histoire du droit normand tenue à Guernesey du 
8 au 13 juin 1938, sous la présidence de M. VG. Carey, baillif de 
Guernesey, et de M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, président de Vl Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres et de VInstitut de France. (Université de 
Caen, Faculté de droit.] (Caen: Caron et Cie. 1939. Pp. 508.) 

Four of the twenty papers included in this volume are concerned with 
medieval institutional history and treat such varied topics as “L’église de 
Normandie sous Guillaume le Conquérant? (Andrieu-Guitrancourt), 
“Les trésoriers des églises normandes du xiii® au xvi® siècles” (Le Picard), 
“Le droit populaire” (Maunier), and “Les communes normandes au temps 
de Philippe-Auguste” (Packard), Nine papers are devoted to various aspects 
of legal history, whether Norman or French, and seven deal with legal topics 
specifically involving the Channel Islands. The volume also contains a 
preface from the pen of the learned dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Caen, M. Nézard, the various speeches made in connection 
with the semaine both in Guernesey and in Jersey, and a full account of the 
proceedings at Caen later in the year when honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by the university upon the bailiffs of both islands. 

The reviewer hesitates to select individual papers for critical comment 
from such a store of learning; he would much rather stress the gracious 
twentieth century hospitality of Guernesey, and of Jersey too, so curiously 
blended upon this occasion at least with the unique charm of thirteenth 
century Normandy. It is only fair to state, however, that many of these 
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papers are highly technical in nature: Baudot, “Notes de droit, de juris- 
prudence et de procédure d'un avocat gisortien du xviii® siècle”; Chanteux, 
“Les moyennes et basses justices dans les coutumiers normands”; Jotion des 
Longrais, “Le manuscrit de Berlin Hamilton 192 et ses arrêts de l'échiquier”; 
Jubert, “Note sur la juridiction des manufactures à Caen à la fin du xvii® 
siècle”; Mile. Le Cacheux, “Notes sur l’arbitrage en Normandie au xiv® 
siècle”; Le Gros, “Etudes sur le droit matrimonial de Jersey”; Lemarignier, 
“La justice sur Guernesey accordée par Robert le Magnifique aux moines du 
Mont-St-Michel”; Le Patourel, “Un premier exemple de contrat sous le 
sceau de la baillie de Jersey”; and Regnault, “Le parlement de Rouen et 
son influence sur la destinée du testament olographe”. Others, of equally 
high caliber, will be of more general interest either because of the subject or 
because of the method of treatment: Frossard, “Rapports franco-anglais 
autrefois et aujourd’hui”; Wagner, “Les traits originaux des fles Anglo- 
Normandes”; Bourde de la Rogerie, “L’occupation de lile de Serk par les 
Frangais en 1549”; and Riviére, “Un magistrat normand, Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaye”. One paper was not read in Guernesey or at Caen and is surely 
too long: Bridrey, “L’enseignement des ‘Professeurs du droit français’ à la 
Faculté de droit de Caen après |’édit de Saint-Germain et la place qu’ils y 
ont faite au droit normand”. Finally, two papers seem to the reviewer to be 
of quite exceptional quality: Nézard, “L’insécurité juridique en dehors de 
la coutume”; and Yver, .“Les caractères originaux de la coutume normande 
dans les îles. de la Manche”. 
Smith College. ; Srpney R. PACKARD, 


The Great Chronicie of London (Guildhall Library MS. 3313). Edited by 
A. H. Tuomas, of the Guildhall Records Office, and I. D. THorNLEY. 
[Library, Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.] (Lon- 
don: George W. Jones. 1938. Pp. lxxvi, 502. For presentation only.) 

In the English-speaking world there will always be an enduring in- 
terest in the sources of Shakespeare’s historical plays (all merged in Holin- 
shed), but, as is well known, they deserve additional attention because the 
characteristic civic approach of the London chroniclers counts among the 
elements that are blended in English political thought and national pride. 
Holinshed, Hall, and Stow are only the best-known representatives of the 
group working in the sixteenth century. Since the extensive searches of 
C. L. Kingsford we know a good deal more about their medieval fore- 
runners, especially during the fifteenth century, The Camden Society and 
the Rolls Series have published chronicles of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and the Early English Text Society took a hand in contributing 
an edition of the “Brut”. Even before Kingsford tackled the problem of a 
predominantly civic historiography, Dr. Busch had put forth a theory of 
known, but missing, links in the long chain connecting mayoral lists of the 
days of the twelfth century commune with Elizabethan writers and shrewdly 
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speculated on a “Great Chronicle” that dated from Henry VIPs reign, At 
long last, shortly before 1914, there was good hope that a newly found manu- 
script of that chronicle would be printed. It took twenty-five years and 
tantalizing migration before it reached the Guildhall of London. 

The excellent edition of the “Great Chronicle” here under review was 
executed by the distinguished city archivist and a well-known pupil of 
A. F. Pollard, and their names vouchsafe all the required qualities of careful 
collation of texts, minute care in reproduction, and, of course, a thorough 
introduction that sifts and incorporates the results of their researches. 

Their main conclusions may be set forth as follows: Kingsford’s hypo- 
theses as to groups of manuscripts and their relations will continue to be 
viewed with even greater caution than before. The claim of Cotton MS. 
Vitellius A XVI to represent the greater part of the conjectural Main City 
Chronicle seems considerably strengthened. It is extremely probable that 
Robert Fabian was the author of the “Great Chronicle”. 

Turning to the text itself, we notice with satisfaction that we now have 
a surprisingly independent account of Edward IV’s reign and that while the 
final years of Henry VII’s and the beginning of Henry VIII’s reign offer 
perhaps no divergent views on subjects dealt with in other chronicles, the 
presentation is wholly original. 

Editions like these should encourage studies in the art of history and 
treatise writing as practiced in London from the thirteenth century and 
might lead on to a renewed appraisal of municipal historiography. 

Chicago. iv Martin WEINBAUM. 


Peterborough Local Administration. Publications of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society, Volume IX, Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1469-1573, with 
Supplementary Documents, 1107-1488; Volume X, Minutes and Ac- 
counts of the Feoffees and Governors of the City Lands with Supple- 
mentary Documents. Edited by W. T. Metiows. (Northampton: the 
Society. 1939; 1937. Pp. cx, 323; xi, 271.) 

Tue ‘editor of Henry of Pytchley’s Book of Fees has unrivaled qualifica- 
tions for maintaining the high standard achieved by the Northamptonshire 
Record Society under the competent and enthusiastic leadership of Miss 
Joan Wake. Formerly town clerk, now chapter clerk and treasurer of the 
cathedral, saturated with knowledge of local material, Mr. Mellows was 
convinced by his previous attempt to write on the intricate government of 
Peterborough that the printing of the records of its successive rulers was 
indispensable. These two volumes, although not the earliest in date (see 
X, v), are the earliest of the projected series to appear. They contain ac- 
counts of churchwardens and of feoffees and governors, appendixes of 
charters and other documents, a historical sketch (Introduction, Volume IX), 
and full indexes. 

Churchwardens’ accounts, despite Cox’s classic work, have been strangely 
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neglected, even the few in print. For Peterborough they begin at a relatively 
early date and are full of fascinating and varied English and Latin entries 
to which no summary can do justice: church repairs, washing and mending 
“Syrplys” and “hawtercloth”, binding books with “Rede ledder”, payment 
for “fox heddes”, bequests to individual bells, “Hauseling” or “Sacring”, 
expenditures on grease or clappers, or a gown for an old man who tolls the 
bell for the sick at night in “grevous” weather. Prices and wages occur 
frequently: e.g., lead, 6d. per stone, “wyght cloth”, 8d. per yard; a carpenter 
in 1541, 6d. per day, the 1515 statutory rate, increased to 8d. by the 1560 
Northamptonshire assessment and to 2s. 3d. in 1613 (feoffees’ accounts). 

At the Reformation, gild and parochial lands were confiscated and be- 
came in 1572 the property of fourteen feoffees who were to spend the income 
on the church, roads (interpreted by Judge Finch to include bridges), and 
the poor. Because of misuse of funds, necessitating investigations by Com- 
missioners of Pious Uses, the accounts do not begin till 1613; they end in 
1659, when feoffees were superseded by governors. The monotony of entries 
on rents, prices, and wages is relieved by illuminating evidence on the 
Elizabethan poor law: apprenticing of children, payments to the poor, the 
sick, the blind; 6g. is the amount for a poor man with several children, 
“almost pyned”, but 16s. for the gift of a “fat mutton” to the bishop. 

The historical sketch describes the powers claimed by the abbot in the 
1330 eyre, their division at the dissolution between dzan and chapter, and 
bishop, the latter speedily succeeded by a lay lord paramount. That Mr. 
Mellows is less clear in analysis than L. B. Gaches or M. Bateson is due 
partly to his unfamiliarity with other similar jurisdictions and partly to a 
failure to define accurately “soke” and “liberty”. The statements on judicial 
matters need modification, e.g., on justices—of the peace, of oyer and 
terminer, of assize (p. xvi). Defects of technique are apparent in Volume IX: 
lack of uniformity in details like the punctuation after ibid. (p. cv); omis- 
sion of page references to Calendars (p. xvi) and of regnal years and parts 
for manuscript patent rolls (p. 235); numerous mistakes in Latin and also 
in interpreting dates, e.g., 6 Henry VIII is 1514-15, not 1513-14 (p. 103). 
It is to be regretted that the society sanctions the reproduction of medieval 
Latin punctuation and capitalization. But minor defects cannot seriously 
impair the great value of Mr. Mellows’s contribution to our knowledge of 
an extraordinarily complicated subject, 

Mount Holyoke College. B. H. Pornam. 


Political Thought: The European Tradition. By J. P. Mayer, in co-operation 
with R. H. S. Crossman, P. Kecsxemeti, E. Koun-Bramstept, C. J., S. 
Spricce. With an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxviii, 485. $4.00.) 

Tis work, as the chief author stresses, is not intended merely as another 
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history of political thought. Its object is, rather, to reveal those elements in 
the political thinking of European man over the last two thousand years or 
more which have had significant and continuous effect in the making of our 
Western political and social institutions. Indeed, it goes further and tries to 
show not only the continuous interaction of thought and practice but also 
to make clear the relationship between political thinking and the general 
intellectual and cultural milieu in which it occurs. 

For purposes of critical analysis the work may be divided into two parts. 
The first five chapters cover the period from ancient Athens to the seven- 
teenth century and are exclusively the work of J. P. Mayer. This section is 
extraordinarily learned and reveals a mind packed with Spenglerian erudi- 
tion. Unfortunately, while Mayer lacks the rashness and even the viciousness 
so frequently revealed by Spengler, giving us instead a sober and scholarly 
liberalism, he Jacks also the capacity to make clear and effective generaliza- 
tions. There are, indeed, numerous clever and profound suggestions that 
will provoke those already learned in the field; but an excess of learning and 
of polylingual quotations and a failure in organization which leaves the 
connection of political with other matters to be inferred, without always 
providing the necessary clues for confident inference, unfortunately destroy 
much of the potential worth of this part of the book as a revaluation and 
clarification for troubled times of the most germane factors in our great 
heritage. Indeed, Mr. Mayer’s scholarship contrasts with the clarity of much 
of the liberal scholarship of the Anglo-Saxon world, of which Tawney’s brief 
introduction to the present work is a fine example. That contrast drives one 
to ask, with some perturbation, whether the eclipse of liberty in much of 
Europe is entirely unconnected with a failure on the part of Continental 
liberal students to convey their insights to the intelligent nonspecialist in 
a form which he can understand. 

The second part of the work, beginning with British political thought 
from Hobbes on and ending with a discussion of current theories emanating 
from Soviet Russia, is, on the whole, less ‘heavy. If, however, a variety of 
authors make for a certain kind of interest on the part of the reader, the 
lack of unity in their treatment leaves a total impression of a somewhat con- 
fused design, the more so since the period covered by each differs, and they 
vary also in their relative stress on more ancient or more recent history. 

Crossman’s essay on British political thought is perhaps the best. Brief 
though it is, it manages to stress the dominant themes in the development 
of British philosophy and of parliamentary government. It is clear, brilliant, 
and provocative, though also necessarily rash and at points engagingly 
perverse. Kohn-Bramstedt gives perhaps too much space in his treatment of 
French thought to the causes and consequences of the Revolution. Granted 
the importance of these, one feels here, as in a number of other works on 
French thought, that the Revolution has come to bulk so large in the con- 
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sideration of French history that it has tended somewhat to obscure more 
recent but by no means insignificant developments. Mayer’s own treatment 
of German thought repeats, though less oppressively, the defects of the 
earlier part of the book, while Sprigge covers so long a period of Italian 
history in so brief a space that his essay barely scratches the surface. 
Kecskemeti’s essay on American thought is clear and simple but has a 
somewhat amateurish ring, while at the end undue space is devoted to an 
excursus into the confusing maze of American foreign policy. Mr. Mayer 
does the final chapter on Russia, which is a not uninteresting essay on 
Bo!shevik theory preceded by an inadequate analysis of the historical back- 
ground thereof., 

The work closes, quite appropriately, with an epilogue, In it we are told 
that the basic elements of the European tradition are: “Freedom of thought 
and doctrine; the dignity of the individual; human responsibility to society 
and the State” (p. 472). One may believe this or may simply have the will 
to believe it. In either case, one cannot honestly say that the preceding pages 
have furnished proof of its undisputable truth. One is left, therefore, with 
admiration for scholarship, earnestness, and sincerity—and with profound 
regrets that they have not proved enough for the accomplishment of the 
task undertaken. 

University of Washington. Tuomas I. Coox. 


Die Hegemonie. Von HemnricH Trieper, (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1938. 

Pp. xv, 584. 13.50 M.) 

Trreper uses the word “hegemony” in the sense of “leadership”, a 
conception which is distinguished from “domination” (Herrschaft) in that 
it is not based on force or compulsion (Zwang) but rather on the influence 
which the leader exerts on the will of his followers, in particular by the 
peculiar type of authority which is inherent in a strong and “suggestive” 
personality (Max Weber’s charisma of the leader). Hence the subtitle, 
“Ein Buch von führenden Staaten”. The author applies this conception to 
the realm of the interrelations of states, which he considers as organisms 
capable, like individuals, of exerting influence and of being influenced. 

The first part of the book, which may be characterized as sociological, 
includes an elaborate discussion of the different doctrines associated with 
the phenomenon of leadership and an analysis of the essence, types, and 
characteristics of hegemony. The second and longer part is historical; its 
method, however, is better characterized by what the author calls a “verifica- 
tion” of the results of the first part by means of applying them to historically 
important cases. Thus the historian may expect not so much to find new 
material as an interpretation of known historical phenomena in the light 
of a particular sociological interest. As such the historical survey is of 
genuine importance. Triepel considers almost every relationship between 
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states in which “hegemonical” tendencies have played a part, He starts with 
the broadest and, at the same time, least integrated constellations, such as 
the medieval community of Christian nations or the European power- 
constellations in the era of the “balance of power”. He then comes to the 
more limited but also more integrated relations called “Bünde”, such as 
confederacies and federal unions. When dealing with these latter phenomena 
Triepel, in a certain sense, retraces Hegel’s way through “world history”. 
He does this not only by dividing his historical survey into three stages— 
Oriental, Greek and Roman, and German—but also by considering the 
Oriental period as the least “free”, because in it power was based largely 
on domination (“brutal subjugation”) and to a lesser degree on hegemony 
proper. On the other hand, Prussia’s hegemony is deemed to have been the 
most idealistic and least “egoistic” in all history. 

This pro-Prussian bias, which likewise suggests Hegel, is, however, the 
only subjective feature in an otherwise objective description of facts and 
events, Dealing with sociological phases of international relations, a field 
somewhat neglected by both historians and sociologists, the book will serve 
as a welcome stimulus to both. It interprets historical facts in a new light 
and applies social theory to a wide and dynamic field of political phenomena. 
The study thus adds an outstanding and entirely original work to the 
author’s well-known writings on international law and German public law 
and politics. 

The Institute for Advanced Study. Joun H. Herz. 


The Ruling Class (Elementi di scienza politica). By Gaerano Mosca. 
Translation by Hannah D. Kahn. Edited and revised, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Arthur Livingston, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company: 
1939. Pp. xli, 514. $4.50.) 

Tuts is a belated translation of Elementi di scienza politica, published 
in 1896 (enlarged edition in 1923) by the distinguished scholar and senator, 
Gaetano Mosca. His main thesis is that in “all societies . . . two classes of 
people appear—a class that rules and a class that is ruled”. In all countries 
the more numerous class is “directed and controlled by the first, in a manner 
that is now more or less legal, now more or less arbitrary and violent” 
(p. 50). 

Professor Mosca does not contend that this is an entirely original view. 
On the contrary, he quotes Saint-Simon, Auguste Comte, Ammon, Novikov, 
Rensi, Pareto, and Michels, As is well known, the honor of discovering the 

“elite”—today so imposing and fashionable a word that no respectable vocab- 
ulary seems complete without it—was vigorously disputed by the followers 
of Mosca and Pareto. Pareto’s work was translated into English before 

Mosca’s, to be sure, but it appears that the doctrines of Mosca appeared 

earlier in Italian. It might be said that Mosca discovered the role of the 
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minority and Pareto christened the child, insofar as any real element of 
discovery or validity is actually involved. 

Many of Mosca’s hardest blows are directed at democracy, which in 
fact he had earlier attacked in his Teorica dei governi e governo parla- 
mentare (1884). The democratic premises, he says, are not in the slightest 
degree justified by the facts. “Political power never has been, and never 
will be, founded upon the explicit consent of majorities. It always has been, 
and it always will be, exercised by organized minorities, which . . . impose 
their supremacy on the multitudes” (p. 326). If the assumption of democracy 
regarding the consent of the governed is untenable, so in practice the work- 
ings of parliamentary institutions leave much to be desired. A direct off- 
shoot of democratic ideology is found in Social Democracy, against which 
the democratic institutions have difficulty in making a firm stand. 

In the end, however, Mosca does not wholly despair of democracy, it 
seems. If the “liberal principle” can be made to prevail, it is possible to deal 
with popular government, at least as compared with autocracy or hereditary 
aristocracy of the older type, at which Mosca directs a sharp and penetrating 
attack. It would be possible to rescue democracy if the rehabilitation of the 
European middle class could be established, for without the co-operation of 
such a group no representative government is possible. Important devices 
necessary for recovery are freedom of scientific investigation, freedom for 
criticism of the government, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly and 
association, and, if possible, limitation of universal suffrage. Above all, 
however, it is necessary that the ruling class change its attitude and become 
aware that it is a ruling class with a clear conception of its rights and duties. 
In every generation there is a “small moral and intellectual aristocracy, which 
keeps humanity from rotting in the slough of selfishness and material 
appetites, To such aristocracies the world primarily owes the fact that many 
nations have been able to rise from barbarism and have never relapsed into 
it” (p. 493). There should be no lack of such generous souls in the genera- 
tions that are now arising. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that while Senator Mosca developed 
“the ruling class” and Senator Pareto “the elite”, by the irony of fate Pareto 
identified the Fascisti with the elite, but Mosca was not able to concur in 
this conclusion. On the whole, this volume is a study which those who wish 
to get the background of a modern Western European movement cannot 
well ignore. 

The University of Chicago. CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 


Secret and Urgent: The Story of Codes and Ciphers, By FLETCHER PRATT. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1939. Pp. 282. $3.75.) 
Mr. Pratt’s book demonstrates the importance in troubled times of 
secretly obtained information, secretly conveyed to its proper recipient, and, 
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conversely, of intercepted and deciphered intelligence. The chapters on 
Henry IV’s effort to break the Habsburg power, Walsingham’s deciphering 
of the secret letters of Mary Queen of Scots’ plot, the crushing of the revolt 
against James II in 1685, the superiority of Union over Confederate cryptog- 
raphers, the Dreyfus case, and the World War illustrate how intimately 
dependent on successful enciphering and deciphering has been political and 
military action. 

This history also contains a discussion of criminal codes and of the Bacon 
v. Shakespeare controversy, the Rosetta Stone, and Pepys’s Diary. For the 
amateur cryptographer various frequency tables are included in the notes. An 
account of this kind is at its best when anecdotes of deciphering are being 
related, and Mr. Pratt has a good supply which he tells extremely well. His 
history is fascinating to read. 

The author had access to a remarkable private library on ciphers and 
himself is a student of military history. Further than that his research appar- 
ently did not go; no bibliography is appended. One finds no mention, for 
instance, of the cryptographic work done in England by John Wallis in the 
seventeenth century. More serious, however, is his entirely inadequate treat- 
ment of codes and ciphers in the American Revolution. The author seems to 
be unaware of E, C. Burnett’s article on the types of secret writing used by 
American agents (Am. Hist. Rev., XXII, 329-34). Similarly his dismissal of 
the British intelligence service in one sentence—“A few British dispatches 
in cipher survive, notably some in connection with Benedict Arnold’s 
treason; they were written in a simple form of word transposition”—must 
be corrected. More than thirty British dispatches in cipher and code survive 
in the Sir Henry Clinton Papers at the Clements Library, including those 
relating to Arnold’s treason, none of which is in the form of word transposi- 
tion. Notice of their existence has several times been published. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pratt’s book is important in that it offers for the first 
time a narrative of the development of secret writing from ancient times to 
the present—a study that is as interesting for its revelation of increasing 
human ingenuity as it is for its emphasis on the role played by cryptography 
in political intrigue and military maneuvering. It is an excellent subject for 
historical treatment because, as the author points out, the machine is elim- 
inating the cryptanalyst who worked with only his brains and his pencil. 
The scrambling and unscrambling of messages by special sending and re- 
ceiving devices offers the newest safeguards in secret communication. 

The William L. Clements Library. Howarp H. PECKHAM. 


East Africa and its Invaders from the Earliest Times to the Death of Seyyid 
Said in 1856. By R. Coupranp, (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. vi, 584. $10.00.) 

Tus volume by the Beit Professor of Colonial History at Oxford deals 
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with ‘the history of the East African coast from Somaliland to Portuguese 
East Africa from the time of the Arab explorations and conquests to the 
death of Seyyid Said, the famous sultan of Zanzibar, in 1856. It is a monu- 
ment of painstaking research chiefly from official papers in the British 
Record Office and the India Office, is fully documented, and is written with 
the clarity, elegance, and sense of proportion that one expects from Oxford. 
An adequate index and two maps add to its value. 

Limiting himself to invaders from overseas and thus omitting the great 
Bantu migrations and the riddle of the Zimbabwe ruins, Professor Coup- 
land shows clearly the factors which invited attack from countries with 
excess populations and less favorable natural resources. Add to this the slave 
trade and the desire of European powers for spheres of influences for com- 
merce, prestige, and outposts, and we have the reasons for the successive 
invasions of East Africa by the Arabs, the Portuguese, the French, and the 
British. The small groups of sedentary Africans living between, the coastal 
mountains and the sea, with their pathetic inability to unite against a com- 
mon danger, were unable or unwilling to resist, and the parceling of Africa 
among overseas powers proceeded rapidly. 

This volume is especially important in that it stresses with considerable 
detail the close connection between East Africa and Asia. One of the fears 
of the whites in East Africa today is that history may repeat itself and, 
should the European powers exhaust themselves by war, a second invasion 
of Asiatics take place, not perhaps’ from Muscat and Arabia but possibly 
from India and the Far East. The fascinating story of Seyyid Said of Muscat 
shows that the Asiatics possess qualities and have desires for expansion and 
for trade not possessed by the native Africans, 

The exhaustive treatment of the slave trade between East Africa and 
South America is particularly important since it shows how actively and 
on the whole how successfully the English, once having repented of their 
activity in this nefarious traffic, strove to make atonement through their 
fleets and through treaties and bargaining with the East African rulers. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that American ships were actively engaged 
in the trade in East Africa and that the refusal of the United States to con- 
cede the right of search enabled non-American ships to hoist the Stars and 
Stripes and bring their wretched cargoes to port. 

It will be of interest to American readers to learn that from 1804 onwards 
many American ships were seen in East African waters. Nathaniel Isaacs, 
the pioneer of British colonization in Natal, reported that in 1831 he counted 
in the harbor of Delagoa Bay nine American ships, eight of which were 
“whalers”, and only two British, and that there was some fear among the 
- British settlers in South East Africa that the United States intended to plant 
an American colony on the coast, a fear which was renewed when the early 
American missionaries came to Natal in 1834. 
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Africa has been the last field of activity for the long line of English 
“adventurers”, and one of the most interesting chapters in this fascinating 
history deals with the exploits of Captain William Fitzwilliam Owen of the 
Royal Navy, who, to further his appointed task of stamping out the slave 
trade, actually created what was known as Owen’s Protectorate at Mombasa. 
Indeed, he also annexed Tembe, a district on the shore of Delagoa Bay, and 
had he been supported in this by the British government, that valuable port, 
the gateway to the South African gold fields, might have been awarded to 
Britain at the MacMahon arbitration in 1875. As it was, it was through his 
efforts that what is now Kenya Colony became a British possession. In this 
he was aided indirectly by Krapf, Rebmann, and Erhardt, missionaries of 
the British Church Missionary Society, whose program of control through 
a “chain of missions” is described. 

The volume then shows how the control of East Africa was wrested 
from the Arabs and placed in the hands of Europeans. How far these 
Europeans will live up to Professor Coupland’s hope and expectation that 
the East African peoples will be treated no longer “as a multifarious collec- 
tion of ‘living tools’ for stronger and luckier folk to use, but as a people or 
group of peoples as much entitled as any other people to be given a chance 
of leading their own lives for their own end” remains to be seen. Perhaps 
the issue of the present war may have a bearing on this question. 

Yale University. Cuarves T. Loram. 


Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy. By J. S. FurxivaLL, Late 
Indian Civil Service. With an Introduction by Jonkheer Mr. A. C. D. 
De Grarrr, Governor-General of Netherlands India, 1926-31. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. 
xxii, 502. $8.00.) 

AFTER a long period of comparative neglect by writers and students out- 
side Holland, Netherlands India has more recently begun to attract the wider 
attention to which its size and its economic and political importance entitle 
it. In Dutch there is a voluminous and highly specialized literature on all 
phases of the Indies, only a very small part of which has been translated, and 
it is not the least of the services of Mr. Furnivall that he has digested vast 
quantities of that literature, both official and unofficial, and made its results 
available to those who not unjustifiably quail at the prospect of traversing 
the difficult ground which he has traversed. 

The significance of this book, however, is by no means confined to his 
familiarity with the previous Dutch investigations. Focusing primarily on 
the economic aspects, the author has succeeded in combining a detailed ex- 
amination of the history and present position of the Dutch in the Indies 
with a broad sweep of generalization and hypothesis, which is of value far 
beyond the particular colonial region with which he is dealing. In con- 
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sequence the, book is of the first importance both for thóse who are seeking 
a closer acquaintance with Netherlands India and for those who are ‘con- 
cerned with the general question of colonial policy and problems. . 

In large part the book may be taken as illustration of the theme stated 


by Mr. Furnivall that “economic motives dominate colonial policy, and that , 


any colonial policy in application is effective only in so far as economic cir- 
cumstances are favorable”, The application of this theme to the history of 
Netherlands India prior to the latter part of the nineteenth century is a 
relatively simple matter because the Dutch themselves openly avowed that 


they were in the colony for what they could get out of it. This held as true in- 


the days of direct government exploitation under the Culture System, the 
nature and effects of which are here judiciously examined, as it did in the two 
centuries of rule and exploitation by the company. It becomes a more com- 
plex and subtle matter to apply the theme to the period of the last six or 
seven decades when private capitalist enterprise supplants the bulk of the 
government’s economic activities and liberal and ethical pretensions obscure 
certain of the basic realities. But it is here that Mr. Furnivall makes his most 
distinctive contribution in cutting beneath the surface and exposing both 
the forces that make the wheels go round and their effects on the social and 
„political structure. 

As the subtitle cf the book indicates, one of the author’s constant pre- 
occupations is to demonstrate the plural nature of the island economy and 
society, “a society, that is, comprising two or more elements or social orders 
which live side by side, yet without mingling, in one political unit”. The 
three great unmingled elements are the Indonesians, the Chinese, and the 
Europeans, all of whem lead lives essentially to themselves, each element 
having its separate place and function in the total structure. It is the author’s 
contention that in such a society, lacking the common social will to be found 
in a homogeneous community, the highest common factor of social wants is 
the economic factor and that hence the organization of a plural society tends 
to take on the character of a factory torn by internal dissensions rather than 
of a state organized for the good life of its members. The one point of regret 
which this reviewer would be inclined to express, apart from occasional 
minor criticisms, is that, primarily because of the nature of the available 
materials, so large a share of this book is devoted to an examination of the 
superimposed European economy and so relatively little to the inner spirit 
and organization of the native and Chinese life and economy. 

Harvard University. Rupert Emerson. 


Clippers and Consuls: American Consular and Commercial Relations with 
Eastern Asia, 1845-1860. By Expon Grirrin. (Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers. 1938. Pp. xxii, 533. $10.00, Photo-lithographed from typescript.) 
Dr. Griffin has provided in this large volume a fundamental study of 

the history of Chinese and Japanese relations with the West in general and 
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the United States “in particular during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century and has made as well an important contribution to the general field 
of consular and commercial history in modern times. The work is based 
upon many years of careful examination of source materials mainly to be 
found in the consular letters available in Washington as well as upon ma- 
terials drawn from widely scattered places in this country and in the Far 
East. The care with which these have been compiled, organized, cited, and 
annotated makes it a model and a guide in methods of research in and pre- 
sentation of archival material of this type. Approaching the subject from 
a broad point of view, Dr. Griffin has allowed the documents to tell their 
full story with the result that the book is an indispensable reference work 
and guide not only for general historians of the period but also for students 
of international law, commercial history, and consular activities. The ex- 
tended critical bibliography forms in itself an excellent guide for future 
research scholars in the field, particularly through its descriptive listing of 
the nature and location of the more important available sources. 

The first three of the four parts into which the work is divided are a 
condensation of an original typescript three times as long. Those wishing 
to have the longer version with its more abundant supply of case materials 
and more frequent direct quotations from the original documents may 
secure a microfilm edition of it from the author at a cost of $15. 

The first part of the work covers the period in a general way, the second 
deals with “Consular Powers and Functions”, the third with “Consular 
Problems”, and the fourth surveys the narrative of consular and commercial 
history in the twelve ports of China (including Hongkong and Macao), 
Japan, and Eastern Siberia. The appendixes have brought together, in some 
cases for the first time, valuable reference material including a list of Amer- 
ican consular officers in East Asiatic ports in the years 1845-60 and a list 
of American vessels appearing in the ports of the area in the same period 
together with information concerning their tonnage, cargoes, masters, etc. 
Some twenty reproductions of paintings and prints of contemporary person- 
ages, ports, and ships, as well as of documents form an important addendum 
to the text. An exceptionally satisfactory index is provided. 

Limited use has been made of primary and secondary materials in 
Chinese and Japanese, although in the bibliography information is given 
concerning the nature and availability of such materials. A brief notice 
(p. 478) concerning a collection of Augustine Heard and Co. papers “found 
in China” together with “those of a leading British house” needs supple- 
menting. The American firm’s papers, which had been stored with Jardine, 
Matheson and Co. papers in Hongkong, are now at Yale University, while 
the British firm’s collection has been removed to the library of Cambridge 
University, England. 

Columbia University. Cyrus H. Peake. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume XII, The Imperial Crisis and 
Recovery, A. D. 193-324. Edited by S. A. Coox, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. 
Cuartesworta, N. H. Baynes. Volume of Plates, V. Prepared by C. T. 
Serrman. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xxvii, 849; xv, 242. $10.00; $4.00.) 

Waira this twelfth volume the Cambridge Ancient History is brought to 
its close. In it the narrative is carried to the establishment of the sole rule of 
Constantine the Great in A.D. 324, and thus, with very slight overlapping, 
connection is made with the Cambridge Medieval History. The completion 
of the Cambridge Ancient History is a landmark in the history of studies 
devoted to the interpretation of ancient civilization. At the same time this 
monumental work constitutes a splendid memorial to British scholarly 
enterprise and to the co-operation between British and foreign scholars as 
well, In the final volume there is no falling off from the high standards set 
by its predecessors. 

Throughout the whole volume the third century is treated essentially as a 
period of transition from the pagan principate to the Christian autocracy 
which succeeded it, or rather, into which it was transformed. This point of 
view is forcefully presented in the succinct but ably written epilogue, which 
reiterates the transitional elements in political, cultural, economic, and 
religious life and stresses particularly the factors which made for the bridg- 
ing of the gap between pagan culture and Christianity and for the alliance 
between the empire and the church. When so much has been offered, it may 
seem ungracious to ask for more, but one could wish for a whole chapter 
devoted to a summing up of the course of ancient history and to an analysis 
of the forces which contributed to the rise and the form of ancient civiliza- 
tion as well as of those which caused its transformation into that of medieval 
times. 

The list of the contributors to the present volume reflects the influence of 
the classical tradition upon British historians, who until recently have re- 
garded the third century with considerable aloofness except in its religious 
aspects. Of the twenty chapters, twelve come from the pens of foreign 
writers. The period from the accession of Septimius Severus to the death of 
Elagablus is treated by S. N. Miller, who ably defends the military reforms 
of Septimius against the charge of causing the breakdown of Roman dis- 
cipline but fails to absolve him from that of starting the decline of morale 
in the army by his efforts to court its favor. Miller also discounts the effects 
of the Constitutio Antoniniana, declines to venture a definition of the 
dediticii, and holds that no restorations of the text in P. Giessen 40 can 
have “more than a slight degree of probability”. This problem, however, 
might well have received more detailed treatment in a note. W. Ensslin 
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ably continues the political narrative to the death of Philip in A.D. 249. 
Although this epoch is viewed as one of rivalry between senate and army, 
Ensslin justly decides against any intention to restore real power to the 
senate under Severus Alexander. Chapter m1, “The Barbarian Background” 
by L. Halphen, deals almost exclusively with conditions in Central Asia. 
This is followed by an account of the Sassanian Empire by A. Christensen 
with a section on its wars with Rome to the defeat of Valerian by Ensslin. 
Two chapters by A. Alföldi cover respectively the invasions of the northern 
barbarians and the internal history of the empire to A.D, 270. Alföldi has 
made admirable use of the coins to supplement the meager literary and in- 
scriptional evidence available but seems rather credulous in accepting tradi- 
tional large numbers for the Germanic hordes (e.g., p. 159). There is also, 
apparently, some discrepancy between his appraisal of the conduct of 
Trevonianus Gallus on page 223 and that which he expresses on page 229. 
Noteworthy is his high estimate of the character of Gallienus. In chapter vir 
F. Oertel gives a restrained but sound and thorough analysis of the economic 
life of the empire in the second and third centuries, which is followed by 
a short chapter on Roman Britain by R. G. Collingwood. The political 
history of the period A.D. 270 to 311 is presented under the title of “The 
Imperial Recovery” by H. Mattingly, who, as might be expected, draws 
heavily upon his familiarity with Roman coinage. He differs with Alföldi 
on the date of the open breach between Palmyra and Rome, placing it 
before the death of Claudius (p. 301), whereas the latter holds that it came 
only after this event (p. 179); but he agrees with him as to the date of the 
evacuation of Dacia (A.D, 271). Unfortunately, Mattingly still maintains 
the identity of Domitius Domitianus, the Egyptian rival of Aurelian, with 
the corrector Achilleus (p. 335), which a recently discovered papyrus has 
shown to be impossible (Etudes de papyrologie, V, 85-93). Two excellent 
chapters by Ensslin follow, in which he sums up the transition from 
principate to autocracy with particular reference to the developments of the 
third century and gives a complete and authoritative discussion of the re- 
forms of Diocletian. 

No comprehensive history of the Roman Empire in the third century 
can afford to slight the great religious problems of the age, and the present 
work does not fail in this respect. A. D. Nock ably presents the complex de- 
velopment of the pagan cults and offers strong evidence that there was no 
real orientalizing of life within the empire as a result of the spread of the 
“mystery religions” from the Near East. Chapters on pagan philosophy and 
the Christian church and the church in the East are mainly the work of the 
late Professor F. C. Burkitt, while another on the church in the West is 
contributed by Hans Leitzmann. The trends in contemporary art are sum- 
marized by G. Rodenwaldt; Latin literature, both pagan and Christian, is 
treated by E. K. Rand, the only American scholar to contribute to this 
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volume, and Greek literature and philosophy by J. Bidez. Very fittingly the 
two concluding chapters, on the Great Persecution and Constantine, are by 
the outstanding British authority, N. H. Baynes, who also appears as one 
of the editors of this volume. His legal training makes him rightly reject 
Alféldi’s contention that the Christian church was a “lawful corporation” 
prior to A.D. 311; he places the responsibility for the persecution of A.D. 303 
squarely upon Galerius and makes the disagreement between him and 
Diocletian on this point the immediate reason for the latter’s abdication 
two years later. Baynes also contributes the section on literary authorities in 
the appendix on sources, while that on coins is by Mattingly. 

The fifth volume of plates, well-chosen and well-produced, serves to 
illustrate both Volumes XI and XII of the text. It embraces almost all 
material forms of artistic expression—architecture, sculpture, painting, 
pottery, glass work, and jewelry. The illustrations have been drawn not only 
from all parts of the empire but also from its neighbors in Europe and 
Asia who were influenced by, or themselves made contributions to, the form 
or spirit of the imperial art. 

University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boax. 


Etudes byzantines d'histoire économique et sociale. Par G. 1. BRĂTIANU, pro- 
fesseur à l’Université de Jassy. (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1938. Pp. 294. 
50 fr.) . 
As the title of this volume suggests, it does not give us a continuous 

narrative but rather essays toward an economic history. Certain problems are 

defined and possible solutions suggested. In an important essay on the chron- 
ological divisions of Byzantine history Bratianu rightly objects to the older 
view of a uniform decline and postulates three main periods: the “New 

Rome” from Constantine to the advance of Islam; a “Middle Empire”, 

characterized by dictatorship and étatisme (641-1204); and the “Declining 

Empire” (1204-1453). The book is divided into three parts corresponding to 

these chronological divisions, each part consisting of several essays. 

In Part I essays on the regulation of private debts and on the distribution 
of gold and the economic reasons for the division of the Roman Empire offer 
rather summary sketches of problems which others have treated in greater 
detail. The second essay should now be supplemented by Bratianu’s article 
in the Revue belze de philologie et d'histoire, XVIII (1939), 252 ff. The 
Byzantine demes and factions, discussed in a third essay, deserve fuller treat- 
ment. Essays on the provisioning of Constantinople and on the financial 
policy of Nicephorus I are related to the-ératist “Middle Empire” and are 
accordingly included in Part II. Part III contains three studies related only in 
a general way by the author’s chronological scheme. The first deals with the 
Byzantine hyperper and the gold coinage of the Italian republics, The lit- 
erary sources would seem to confirm Bratianu’s thesis that there was a close 
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connection between the declining value of Byzantine money and the mint- 
ing of gold coins by Italian cities. It remains for numismatists to make a 
careful analysis of the coinage for final evidence, A second essay discusses 
the relations between serfdom and the fisc in Rumania, Russia, Poland, and 
Byzantium. Here as always the author wisely emphasizes the political and 
administrative factors in economic history. A final essay on ancient oriental 
fashions in the late Middle Ages has a tenuous connection with the others. 
The twenty plates, not the least valuable feature of the book, are well exe- 
cuted and generally relevant to the material under discussion. 

By collecting these essays, most of which have been published before, 
Bratianu has rendered a service to students of Byzantine history. His inter- 
pretations are generally sound and always provocative, although sometimes 
based on insufficient evidence or on the argument from analogy. One of the 
chief merits of his essays is that the interplay of political and economic 
factors is clearly shown. Political historians and economists will find much 
to interest them, and Byzantinists should be stimulated to further research. 

University of Washington. Sotomon Karz. 


The Medieval Library. By James Westra. Tuompson, Sidney Hellman 
Ehrman Professor of Eurepean History, The University of California. 
[The University of Chicago Studies in Library Science.] (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. viii, 681. $5.00.) 

Tuts attractively printed volume is designed to meet tlie need for “a 
single and comprehensive survey of the history of books and libraries in the 
period of the manuscript”. It divides into four parts and includes contribu- 
tions by some of Professor Thompson’s former students. Part I relates to 
early church and monastic libraries as well as to those of the Carolingian 
Renaissance and of the British Isles in the Anglo-Saxon period, the last con- 
tributed by Dr. Ramona Bressie. Part II treats of libraries of Italy, Germany, 
France, and England in the high Middle Ages and includes chapters by 
Dr. S. K. Padover on Byzantine, Jewish, and Muslim libraries, while a 
chapter on libraries of the Greek monasteries in Southern Italy is by the 
late Dr. Isabella Stone. Part III has chapters on English, French (by Dr. 
Geneva Drinkwater), German (by Dr. Padover), and Scandinavian (by 
Claude H. Christensen) libraries in the closing period of the Middle Ages. 
The last chapter in this section, “Libraries of the Italian Renaissance”, is by 
Dr. Dorothy Robathan. Part IV includes accounts of the scriptorium (by 
Dr. Florence Edler de Roover), library administration and the care of books, 
paper, the book trade and book prices, and a final chapter on the wander- 
ings of manuscripts. 

Different chapters reveal interesting variations in points of view. In the 
chapter on German libraries one sees the manuscript hunting activities of 
the humanists from the standpoint of the monastic libraries of Germany 
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and Switzerland which were plundered and robbed of many of their treas- 
ures at the time of the Council of Constance. On the other hand, the chapter 
on libraries of the Italian Renaissance reflects the viewpoint of the humanist 
interested in retrieving lost classical manuscripts. Variant aspects of the same 
topic indicate that here is a mass of highly useful material which should 
prove interesting to the layman and full of pregnant suggestion for the 
historian of the intellectual aspects of medieval and Renaissance culture. 

A few typographical errors and minor criticisms may be pointed out: 
P. 73, n. 93, the page reference should be to 65, not 765; p. 141, n. 32, the 
physician’s name is Simon Januensis, not Sannensis, that is Simon Cordo of 
Genoa; p. 238, the Charismian Tables I judge to be the astronomical tables 
of Al-Khowarizmi. On p. 274, Peter de Maharncuria would be more easily 
recognizable as Peter de Maricourt or Petrus Peregrinus de Maricourt. At 
p. 666 in the index the first page reference for Bamberg should be 130, 
not 103. I have locked in vain for the index reference to St. Gall, pp. 200 f. 
Among the noted book collectors in medieval Germany it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find no mention of Amplonius Ratinck of Erfurt. The 1412 
catalogue of the latter’s library reveals a very large collection of works of 
classical authors and scientific writings as well as the usual theological works 
(W. Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss .der Amplonianischen Hand- 
schriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt, Berlin, 1887, pp. 785-867). According to his 
last will and testament Pico della Mirandola left his books to the custody 
of his brother Antonio and not to San Marco (p. 581). 

Hunter College. PEARL Kisre. 


Mediaeval Studies. Volume I. (New York: published for the Institute of 

Mediaeval Studies by Sheed and Ward. 1939. Pp. 280. $5.00.) 

Tue appearance of this first volume of what promises to be an important 
series is further proof of the activity of Canadian scholars who are doing 
much to extend cur knowledge of the Middle Ages. A wide range of in- 
terests is reflected in this volume, yet the contributions are all in some way 
connected with ecclesiastical thought, idea, or practice and deal only in- 
directly with secular matters. With a gracious gesture towards their colleague 
from the Collége de France, the editors at Toronto here give first place to 
Etienne Gilson’s “Franz Brentano’s Interpretation of Mediaeval Philosophy”. 
This brief study shows how Brentano, when completing Méhler’s History 
of the Church, developed his own ideas concerning the “doctrine of the 
four phases of philosophy”. In this strange way he generously credited 
Möhler with his own brilliant theory, the validity of which Gilson demol- 
ishes in the second part of his essay. For the reviewer the most significant 
study in the volume is Father T. P. McLaughlin’s “The Teaching of the 
Canonists on Usury (XII, XII and XIV Centuries)”. Here the major topics 
considered are the opposition between the canon and civil law, the nature 
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of usury, cases where something may be received above capital, and the 
punishment of usurers, The work is thoroughly documented and is to be 
completed in the next issue of the Studies. 

Admitting that Saint Ambrose was deeply influenced by the works of 
Cicero, as were most distinguished writers of the fourth century, Father J. T. 
Muckle, in his “The De Officiis Ministrorum of Saint Ambrose: An Ex- 
ample of the Process of the Christianization of the Latin Language”, insists 
that Ambrose, when employing Ciceronian words and phrases, often gave 
them a Christian meaning. It is this meaning, not the Ciceronian connota- 
tion of the word, that must be understood if a correct interpretation of 
Ambrose’s thought is to be had. An early thirteenth century liturgical text, 
the Summa de officiis ecclesiae of Guy d’Orchelles, is published by Father 
V. L. Kennedy. Guy, he believes, was probably a pupil of Praepositinus 
at Paris and wrote his work with ideas of his master in mind. His main 
sources, however, were the writings of John Beleth, Peter Lombard, and 
Peter Manducator. The Old French life of Saint Barbara contributed by 
Father A. J. Denomy will interest students of language and medieval hagiog- 
raphy. The French is that of Hainault, and the work itself, which dates not 
earlier than the late thirteenth century, is additional proof of the popularity 
of Saint Barbara in the region of northern France. Three minor Old French 
poems of the fifteenth century are included in this study. About a third of 
the volume is given over to an edition of Nicholas of Autrecourt’s Exigit 
ordo executionis prepared by Father J. R. O'Donnell. Gerald B. Phelan’s 
“Verum sequitur esse rerum” is an essay in the ontology of knowing. 

The format is, with one exception, excellent. The paper is of substantial 
quality, the gatherings well stitched, and the page neatly proportioned. It 
is a matter of regret, however, that such small type has been used. This has 
resulted in lines of such length and compactness that reading is made un- 
necessarily difficult. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


Histoire du moyen age. Tome IV+, L'Allemagne et l'Italie aux xii? et xiii? 
siècles. Par Enouarp Jorpan, membre de l'Institut. [Histoire générale, 
publiée sous la direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1939. Pp. xii, 450. 60 fr.) 

In accord with the plan of the Histoire générale, which reserves economic 
and intellectual developments for a separate volume (Volume VIII, Am. 
Hist. Rev., XL, 105), the publication here under review is confined to the 
political history of Germany and Italy from 1125 to 1273. Gains in unity and 
fullness of treatment only partly atone for such disadvantages as the separa- 
tion of Italian city politics from economics and of Frederick II from his 
scholarly entourage. M. Jordan combines with a meticulously detailed chron- 
ological narrative a critical synthesis of the findings of recent scholarship. 
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Some such contributions are his own, for instance, his interpretation of the 
Concordat of Worms and its subsequent history (pp. 9-10 and passim), The 
account gains by the author’s flair for acute pen portraits of personalities 
great and small and his wide acquaintance with the sources. Quotations and 
summaries not only of the familiar chroniclers from Otto of Freising to 
Salimbene but of a host of papal and imperial letters, treaties, and other docu- 
ments throw added light on contemporary aims and policies, There is an 
attractive chapter (v1) on the medieval Drang nach Osten and the system- 
atic colonization along the Baltic, with some space devoted to the border 
states, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. As to the main theme, the papal- 
imperial struggle, the author’s viewpoint is summed up in this statement: 
“Un fait est certain: la politique italienne des empereurs, qui a échoué, a 
été funeste pour l’Aliemagne, pour FItalie, pour l’Église” (p. 66). The 
Hohenstaufen emperors he divests of all legendary glamor. Even Frederick 
II, he feels, has been treated by Hampe with too much benevolence and by 
Kantorowicz as too romantic a figure and has been credited by Haskins with 
scholarship “un peu exagéré”. Repeated emphasis is placed on local self- 
interest as the sole actuating motive in the kaleidoscopic alliances of the 
Italian cities. Most interesting are the passages on institutional history: 
government in the Kingdom of Naples; anticipations cf the rise of signories 
in the communes; obscure stages in the dévelopment of rival theories of 
-papacy and empire; descriptions of successive papal and imperial elections, 
revealing, respectively, the emergence of the two thirds principle in the 
college òf cardinals and the tendency toward definition of the electoral 
princes. 

This reviewer wishes that separate treatment had been accorded to these 
themes and that the author had seen fit to do more far his readers in broad 
summary of major developments. There is an index of persons and places 
and a select bibliography of sources and very few secondary works, supple- 
mented, however, by copious documentation throughout the volume. 

The University of Minnesota. Farru THompson. 


Guglielmo Cassinese, 1190-1192. A cura di Marcarer W. Har, HILMAR 
C. Kruscer, Roperr L. Reynoxps, del Dipartimento di Storia dell’Uni- 
versità di Wisconsin. Two volumes. [Documenti e studi per la storia del 
commercio e cel diritto commerciale italiano, Notai Liguri del sec, xii, 
no. 2.| (Turin: S. Lattes & C. Editori. 1938. Pp. xix, 432; 393. roo 1. 
for both volumes.) 

Tue drawing of a valid contract in the age of the crusades commonly in- 
volved the services oz a notary public, and it is to this fact that we owe much 
of our knowledge of Mediterranean commerce in the period, As a prelimi- 
nary step, the notary jotted down in his “register” the essential terms and 
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details of any proposed agreement. These notes, after the final instrument 
was engrossed, gained the authority of certified copies, and the state pre- 
served them in its archives as a recourse for litigants should dispute sub- 
sequently arise; there many of the registers now remain, a fortunate mine of 
evidence for historians curious about these early mercantile transactions. 

Of registers of this sort Genoa possesses a collection unrivaled in scope 
and antiquity but until recently sadly inaccessible. The one volume available 
served only to whet the appetite. It is the oldest register of the series, 
written by Giovanni Scriba in the years 1155-1164; first published in 1853, 
it was re-edited in 1935 to mark at once the launching of the Documenti 
e studi series and the inception of an ambitious plan to print a large bulk 
of notarial documents. The plan has now taken shape, and a group of 
Italian and American scholars and patrons have undertaken in co-operation 
to publish all extant Genoese registers of the twelfth century in a series of 
well over a dozen volumes. 

The present edition promises well for the success of the undertaking and 
does credit to the extraordinary number of authorities and patrons to whom 
acknowledgment is expressed. The familiar form of the Documenti e studi 
series is well suited to the purposes of these editions. Since the essential ob- 
ject of the plan is to co-ordinate the entire mass of material, it is wise to 
omit all glossaries and all indexes save one of names and places until a com- 
prehensive volume can summarize references for the whole series. Similarly 
the introduction refers to the recent study by M. Moresco and G. P. Bognetti 
for comparison of this register with the others (4m. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 
955). The text is what we should expect from the three editors, who 
have all before now proved their mastery over material of this type. Close 
collation with the plates and with photostats kindly supplied by the editors 
for twenty-six pages selected haphazard proves that the text is reliable; 
there are occasional small lapses but no conspicuous errors of which correc- 
tion cannot await the final volume of indexes and corrigenda. In compiling 
the index, unfortunately, the organization was less efficient; three groups of 
three pages each of text reveal an average of two or three errors of refer- 
ence per page, enough to make the index fatally unreliable and to require a 
thorough overhauling in the final review of the series. 

This edition is a weighty addition to our sources for the early history of 
associations, credit and exchange, and commerce between Genoa, Africa, 
Syria, and the North, to say nothing of more local concerns, dowries, testa- 
ments, sales of real estate. As forerunner of companion volumes it is doubly 
welcome, for of these documents it is unquestionably true that every incre- 
ment raises the value of previously available evidence by widening the base 
upon which statistical and comparative studies may rest. 

Huntington Library. ALLAN Evans. 
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La conquéte de Constantinople. Par Vitrnarvouin. Editée et traduite 
par Epmonp Farar, membre de l'Institut, administrateur du Collège de 
France. Deux tomes. [Les classiques de Phistoire de France au moyen 
age, publiés sous Ja direction de Louis Halphen et sous les auspices de 
l’Association Guillaume Budé.] (Paris: Société d’Edition “Les belles 
lettres”. 1938; 1939. Pp. lxvii, 233; 372. 35 and 40 fr.) 

Tuis will be welcomed as the definitive edition of Villehardouin that has 
so long been needed. Scholars have had to use the old edition of Natalis de 
Wailly, first published in 1872, which, excellent as it was in its time, has 
now become out of date in many particulars. The edition of Bouchet (1891) 
marked no real advance over that of De Wailly, and the long introductory 
volume was notoriously unsound. It goes without saying that the work of 
M. Faral meets all the standards of present-day scholarship. His basic text 
is the Oxford manuscript, which he had earlier (in Romania, 1938) dem- 
onstrated to be superior to the Paris manuscript adopted by De Wailly, The 
text has a full complement of variant readings. The introduction states 
briefly all that is krown about the life of Villehardouin and summarizes the 
admirable defense of the chronicler which the author published in the 
Revue historique in 1936. The text is richly furnished with explanatory 
notes. There are three appendixes to Volume I, dealing with certain details, 
and an appendix to Volume II on the language and style of the chronicler. 
The first volume has three useful maps, one giving the places of origin and 
the fiefs of most of the barons mentioned by Villehardouin, one giving the 
_ places in the Greek empire mentioned in the chronicle, and a sketch map 
of Constantinople in 1204. 

It is inevitable that some of M. Faral’s judgments should be questioned. 
It will be felt, perhaps, that he might admit that Villehardouin was capable 
at times of consciously suppressing uncomfortable facts, like the presence of 
the papal legate at Venice. In the appendix on the treaty of 1201 M. Faral 
accepts the familiar view that the Venetians contracted to supply the host 
with provisions for a year; in fact, the statement of Villehardouin, the terms 
of the treaty, and the practice of the time all argue for the view that the 
Venetians agreed to furnish transportation for food and fodder which were 
to be purchased by the crusaders. The fact that the two best manuscripts 
give 94,000 instead of the usual 85,000 marks as the price for the hire of 
the fleet is probably to be explained by the mistake of the copyist of the 
common source of this group of manuscripts rather than by the elaborate 
hypothesis presented in this appendix. The note on the amount of the spoils 
of Constantinople and the terms of the partition between crusaders and 
Venetians (II, 58) is surely incorrect. These and other points that might be 
made, however, are mainly matters of opinion. Scholars will agree in gen- 
eral with M. Faral’s judgment of Villehardouin and with his sensible atti- 
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tude toward the diversion problem and will be grateful for the richness of 
information that accompanies this fine edition of the chronicle. 
Ohio State University. Encar H. McNzat. 


The King’s Secretary and the Signet Office in the XV Century. By J. 
Orway-Ruruven, [Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1937.] (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. 195. $2.50.) 
Miss Otway-Ruthven’s book rivals the reconstruction of the Java man. 

From imperfect fragments she has re-created the beginnings of that master- 

ful Tudor exemplification of homo sapiens, the king’s secretary. His depart- 

ment was that of the signet, the small seal which from 1377 superseded other 
small seals, Since the immediate records of the office have disappeared, its fif- 
teenth century history has to be recovered in part from the warrants which it 
issued to older departments, in part from royal letters which survive locally. 

The author’s search has been thorough, and the results have been set forth 

lucidly though with a little repetition. 

Professor Tout has described the emergence of the signet and the appre- 
hension caused by its use during the two periods of the personal rule of 
Richard II. But Henry IV and Henry V utilized it scarcely less, especially 
when they were at war. Yet the office was not firmly enough entrenched to 
survive the minority of Henry VI. Re-established in 1437, it gained prestige 
under such able secretaries as Beckington but lapsed again after Henry’s 
illness. Only under Edward IV did its activity become continuous and ex- 
tensive. The demonstration of this is the important constitutional contribu- 
tion of the monograph, since it fortifies the thesis that the authoritarian 
tendencies of Tudor monarchs were largely a continuation of the methods of 
their predecessors. 

Administratively the development of the signet is of interest in its rela- 
tion to the privy seal. The two secretariats came to represent in a measure 
the king versus the council. The secundarius in the office of the privy seal 
(not merely “one of the clerks”, p. 55) was also clerk of the council; and the 
first business of the privy seal was to give execution to the acts of the council, 
although it did, of course, execute warrants under the sigret. In 1443 one of 
the council’s regulations provided that a signet warrant “of greet charge” 
might be referred back to the king, an assertion of authority which the king 
promptly challenged next year. But Henry’s weakness rendered the chal- 
lenge ineffective, and the full development of the signet had to be postponed 
until the reign of Edward IV. So scanty does our knowledge of the council 
then become that it is not clear how far the conflict of the departments con- 
tinued. 

There is a description of the qualifications and duties of the secretary, 
biographical sketches both of the men who acted as such and of the clerks of 
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the signet, and lastly an account of the French secretaries, whose emergence 
was temporary. The monograph is of the type which Tout described as 
essential to our understanding of early English history, and it has been pre- 
pared in a way of which he would approve. , 

Bryn Mawr College. H. L. Gray. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 

By Sır Wituram Beveripcs, with the collaboration of L. Limpmann, 

F. J. Nicnoras, M. E. Rayner, M. WRETTS-SMITH, and others. Volume 

I, Price Tables: Mercantile Era. [Publications of the International Scien- 

tific Committee on Price History.] (New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company. 1939. Pp. Lx, 756. $12.00.) 

Twetve years ago Sir William Beveridge and Professor Gay drew up 
a plan for the establishment of an international committee on price history 
and the initiation of a co-ordinated group of studies covering Austria, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, and the United States. The plan was ap- 
proved by the Social Science Research Council, the Rockefeller Foundation 
provided funds, and during the last five years most of the studies have been 
completed and published. Now the first English volume is available, but its 
three successors will probably not appear until peace returns. Thus a mag- 
nificent adventure in international intellectual co-operation is halted almost 
within sight of journey’s end. 

The English study is to contain, besides the present volume, one on The 
Manorial Era, 1150-1550, one on Wages, Wheat, and Supplementary Ma- 
terials, and one of Review and Appendices. Most of the Continental coun- 
tries have been found to possess little material bearing on the Middle Ages, 
and their price history can be written only for the centuries since 1500. The 
English scholars have therefore turned aside from tne boundless stores of 
medieval price records available to them and have given us the volume on 
the mercantile era first. We can now get a composite picture of British and 
Continental price history between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries; but 
apparently we cannot hope for a similar survey of medieval prices. 

In the present volume there are no evaluations of results, no generaliza- 
tions or conclusions. All we have is “a collection of observations of fact”, an 
account of the sources, a description of the methods used in handling them, 
and a solid array of primary and secondary tables. Unlike Thorold Rogers, 
the new price historians reject isolated price records and use only series 
covering the purchase of the same commodity by the same buyer for a period 
of fifty years or more. This policy excludes personal accounts and com- 
mercial documents; it limits the field to the records of such institutions as 
schools, hospitals, manors, towns, religious bodies, and government depart- 
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ments, The chief advantage of this restriction is that the figures are com- 
parable, since “it may be presumed as a general rule that transactions re- 
corded year after year in identical terms in the same set of documents are 
similar in respect of quality, measures, terms of sale, and other internal fac- 
tors, unless a change is expressly noted in the documents themselves”. Yet 
even then one dare not relax vigilance, and the researchers have kept their 
eyes open for signs of purchase at artificial prices, for changes from f.0.b. 
to c.i.f. prices, and for variations in weights or measures; and they have re- 
membered that the lethargy of governments as payers of debts “affected ap- 
preciably and variably—according to the amount of delay—the prices which 
suppliers demanded”. Thus the material has been handled with consummate 
skill and caution, and the results are as reliable as it is possible to make them. 

Price series have been extracted from the records of twelve purchasers: 
Winchester College, Eton College, Westminster School and Abbey, and 
Charterhouse; hospitals at Sandwich, Greenwich, and Chelsea; the lord stew- 
ard’s department, the lord chamberlain’s department, the offices of works, 
navy victualing, and naval stores. From such varied sources prices have been 
obtained for almost all kinds of food and drink, and for light, fuel, textiles, 
building materials, metals, chemicals, etc. The range runs from the pitch, 
tar, and brimstone bought by the navy, through the necessaries for plain 
living in schools and hospitals, to the artichokes, China oranges, and bottled 
ale fit to set before a king. Each purchaser is given separate treatment; its 
history, buying habits, and records are described in great detail; then come 
the price series for each article it bought. These “Primary Tables” fill 120 
pages, while the explanatory material occupies 560 pages. Then follow 
tables of “Price Relatives”, in which each price is expressed as a percentage 
of the mean price for a basic period. The same basic period—1721-1745— 
has been adopted for all the countries studied, and the tables make it easy 
to compare price movements of different articles or places and to compare 
English trends with those on the Continent. 

The authors attempt no such comparisons and frankly tell us that we 
must either do it for ourselves or await the appearance of Volume IV. A 
statistically minded seminar might profitably be turned loose on the tables 
to see what conclusions it could reach; but even a cursory glance will re- 
veal the marked lifting of the price level from about 1550 to 1660 and the 
slight increase, stability, or actual decline during the next hundred years. 
Meanwhile the volume is full of good things about the institutions whose 
buying activities it surveys. We watch the use of the royal right of purvey- 
ance before 1660: and the delay in paying the king’s grocery and other bills 
thereafter. We see landlords fighting the rising cost of living after 1550 by 
making tenants pay part of their rent in goods at prices fixed below the 
market level. We note the growing use of coal and the increase in the 
number of men fed by the navy. Finally, we are struck by the “stickiness” 
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of many prices. The cost of a certain kind of cloth bought by Winchester 
College remains unchanged from 1612 to 1790, and in many other cases 
there is no price change for decades. Does this mean that institutions were 
less affected than private buyers by the short-run movements of prices? Or 
does it reveal a price stability beyond the wildest dreams of some recent ad- 
vocates of dollar manipulation? The latter seems the less probable. 
Princeton University. Hersert HEATON. 


English Folk: A Book of Characters. By Warrace Noresrein. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1938. Pp. xxvii, 328. $3.50.) 

The Diary of Roger Lowe of Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancashire, 1663-74. 
Edited by Wittiam L. Sacuse. Foreword by Prorrssor WALLACE Nore- 
stein. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938 Pp. xi, 139. $2.50.) 
EncuisuH country houses, fields and pastures, villages and towns are the 

setting for the characters portrayed in the first of these books, a setting im- 

portant not so much in the sense of the geographic interpretation of history 

as for the influence of environment upon personality. The English scene is 
alive through the pen of an author intimate with out-of-the-way places 
where the current of English life has run unchanged for centuries. In 
making the acquaintance of these “English Folk” of the sixteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries one feels the insistent impact of the setting upon 
the individual and recognizes in its continuity a clue to the stability.in 

England’s long history. 

The diaries and memoirs from which these sketches are drawn are only 
occasionally well known, as for example that of Parson Woodforde. The 
writers represent a wide variety of types: the squire, the parson, the laborer, 
the tailor, lords and ladies and those of low estate. All are depicted as by 
an intimate friend writing with penetrating understanding, imagination, a 
kindly eye for weaknesses, and a touch of humor, Although individuality 
is stressed, and the author is sensitive to the distinctive psychology of each 
age, certain common traits emerge which would seem to be permanent char- 
acteristics of the English temperament: quiet strength, loyalty, courage and 
tenacity in the face of adverse circumstances, acceptance of existing condi- 
tions (there is not a revolutionary in the group), class consciousness (minus 
hostility and stressing responsibility and self-respect), love of order. The 
book reinforces the feeling that the visitor senses the real England when he 
leaves the cities and tramps the springy turf of the countryside and meets the 
villagers. It does nct attempt to account for the background of the whole of 
modern England. Its most recent subjects belong to the nineteenth century 
and to classes which had not felt fully the influence of the machine age and 
the unsettling ideas accompanying it. In spite of glimpses of the city 
through such eyes as those of Lucy Lyttelton, there is nothing which reveals 
the antecedents of the throngs of today who go on holiday to packed, noisy 
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seaside resorts and fret when ‘they are away too long from crowded urban 
life. If the book is less complete for this fact, it is the more pleasant to read. 
With its charming style it should appeal to the cultured public as well'as to 
the professed historian, who will value it also for its soundness based on 
minutely accurate knowledge. 

The Diary of Roger Lowe is one of those sources from which English 
Folk has been constructed. Lowe here appears face to face to tell his story 
in his own quaint way. He is especially interesting to students of history, 
for he belonged to a little-known class, being a shopkeeping apprentice of 
the seventeenth century. As he was blessed with wit, observing eyes, and 
every opportunity to know the life of his Lancashire village and the country 
round about it, his diary is a valuable addition to the published sources for 
Restoration England. 

Wellesley College. Juprra Brow Wirtrams. 


John Skelton, Laureate. By Wititam Netson. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. vi, 266. $3.00.) 

In the past few years several poets and several historians of English 
literature have turned their attention to John Skelton, sometime poet laure- 
ate and a writer of more consequence than has been generally realized. 
Skelton, a rebel against some of the conventions of his day, was a keen and 
clever social satirist. Although he wrote in what has seemed to modern 
taste a barbarous style, his verse was effective, and his satiric shafts made - 
even Cardinal Wolsey quail. In Colin Clout Skelton describes his poetic 
technique in these words: 


For though my ryme be ae 
Tattered and iagged, 

Rudely rayne beaten, 

Rusty and moughte eaten, 

If ye take well therwith, 

It hath in it some pyth. 


Mr. Nelson has performed a signal service to scholarship by pointing out 
the “pyth” of Skelton’s poetry and by interpreting the man in the light of 
his own times. As the author states, his book is not a “Life and Works” of 
Skelton but rather a series of essays on neglected or misunderstood phases 
of the poet’s career. He begins with a useful chapter on the humanistic 
scholars in the reign of Henry VII and follows it with a discussion of Skelton 
as one of the learned men of his day. Since the mid-sixteenth century this 
poet has been treated as a roistering buffoon, ‘a ribald priest who mocked his 
betters. Mr. Nelson shows conclusively that the rector of Diss was respected 
in both universities for his scholarship, that he was not only a vigorous but 
a learned propagandist, and that he hada serious purpose | in his satires. . Like 
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Rabelais, he often disguised his ideas in fantastic garb, partly for self-pro- 
tection, partly because he liked that style, but he always knew what he was 
about, and his verse shows evidence of conscious and careful craftsmanship. 

Mr. Nelson provides able chapters on Skelton’s relations with his con- 
temporaries—scholars, clerics, and politicians. His interpretation of the 
difficult allegory of Speak Parrot throws much new light on ‘Skelton’s 
satirical methods and on his quarrel with Wolsey, which finally ended in 
the poet’s recantation and reconciliation with the cardinal, as the author 
points out. Although Skelton’s attack on the power of the prelates did not 
reach the stage of a doctrine of Erastianism, his bitter invectives against the 
churchmen and his defense, by contrast, of the king must have had some 
influence in paving the way for the development of Erastianism later in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

If Mr. Nelson at times makes Skelton a little more of a humanist than 
he probably was, it is only a natural reaction against previous misinterpre- 
tations of an influential and important writer. No longer will it be possible 
for an informed person to describe Skelton, the scholar and laureate, as a 
blustering buffoon. 

Huntington Library. Louis B. Wricur. 


The Londonderry Plantation, 1609-41: The City of Lendon and the Planta- 
tion in Ulster. By T. W. Moony, Lecturer in History in the Queen’s 
University of Belfast. (Belfast: William Mullan and Son. 1939. Pp. 487. 
155.) ; 

Tue plantation of Ulster is a subject which has waited long for a com- 
petent and unbiased chronicler, but it has not waited in vain, It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Moody’s book is a model of what such a monograph 
should be, clearly written, well documented, dispassionate, and compre- 
hensive, with ample =ootnotes and excellent maps and plans, to say nothing 
of a good bibliography and an adequate index. It is, in short, a thoroughly 
workmanlike job which might well be taken as an example by all engaged 
in similar undertakings. 

It covers fully the whole subject of the share of London in the planta- 
tion of the escheated Ulster counties from the beginring of that enterprise 
in 1609 to the appeal of the City to parliament against the sentence imposed 
by the star chamber and the disposal of the property forfeited by the City 
down to r64r. It really, explicitly or implicitly, does much more than that, 
for it throws much light on the whole theory and practice of land grants, 
settlement, and adminisirative policy at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, in which students of: English and Irish history will find the an- 
swers to many problems of that time. It should be cf interest, likewise, to 
those concerned with the concurrent problems of the settlement of New 
England, to which the Irish question offers many illuminating comparisons 
and analogies. For such minute and detailed work Mr. Moody’s four hun- 
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dred pages are not more than enough. Nor can the student of economic 
and “business” history afford to neglect the story of one of the most compli- 
cated and interesting combined commercial, financial, and colonizing ven- 
tures ever undertaken by an association of merchants and financiers. Finally 
the problem of the relation of the crown to the City and its enterprise, and 
the constitutional and political issues involved, bring the whole matter within 
the view of English historians in general, while the saga of Sir Thomas 
Phillips lends a touch of personal interest to the more formal details of the 
plantation enterprise. But the chief interest and importance of this ex- 
haustive study lies in the light that it throws on the origins of the prob- 
lem which from that day to this has faced the English government—the 
status and activities of northern Ireland, whose beginnings as an English 
dependency are thus ably chronicled. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. W. C. ABBOTT. 


The Thirty Years War. By C. V. Wepcwoov. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. 544. $4.50.) 

Noreworrny studies by English historians in the field of early modern 
German history are not numerous. The fact that Miss Wedgwood has 
written the ablest history of the Thirty Years’ War in any language since 
the publication in 1908 of the late Moritz Ritter’s study is an event of 
major importance. Measure this volume by any standard you please, it will 
emerge as one of the most brilliant performances of modern English scholar- 
ship in the field of German history. It is authoritative and comprehensive, 
and, unlike Ritter’s history, which tapers off after the Peace of Prague, it 
carries the final phase of the war down to the Peace of Westphalia in four 
chapters that are among the most admirable of the entire book. Its docu- 
mentation is exhaustive, although the copious references are often so abbre- 
viated as to be recognizable only to the specialist. Miss Wedgwood’s mastery 
of printed sources and of the enormous literature in German, Swedish, 
Dutch, Italian, French, and Spanish is so impressive as to give this volume 
a position in recent historical literature that is unique. All the numerous 
phases of this complicated war—its constitutional struggles, the Austro- 
Spanish alliance of 1617, the peculiar mingling of the Counter-Reformation 
and Habsburg imperialism in the statesmanship of Emperor Ferdinand II, 
the gyrations of Maximilian of Bavaria and John George of Saxony, of Wal- 
lenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, of Richelieu and Bernard of Weimar, the 
devastation and havoc caused by the war and the slow progress of peace 
negotiations—are critically and thoroughly explored. Moreover, the book is 
well written. The perspicuity of its structure as a whole is not the least of 
the author’s numerous achievements. Her economy of phrase and judicious 
and intelligent exposition command respect even on points where the critical 
reader may hesitate to accept her interpretation. 

Most felicitous of all is the superb discussion of the central figure of the 
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war, Ferdinand II, In the drastic revision to which Miss Wedgwood sub- 
jects the traditional picture of this Habsburger, he appears less as the re- 
ligious fanatic prepared to sell his soul to the Catholic League and reconquer 
Germany for the church at whatever cost to imperial prestige than as a 
formidable statesman who balked the instant the league began to endanger 
the interests of his dynasty. Critical readers of recent Wallenstein literature 
will find it difficult to accept without modification the author’s contemptuous 
estimate of Wallenstein’s statesmanship during his second generalship. The 
very fact that his secret negotiations with Saxony, on which Miss Wedgwood 
remains strangely silent, later crystallized in the Peace of Prague in 1635 
would seem to require a higher estimate. But there is not a flaw in her dis- 
cussion of Cardinal Richelieu and Gustavus Adolphus, and her portrait of 
Bernard of Weimar, the last German military commander to demand the 
integrity of German soil, is a masterpiece of keen historical analysis and bal- _ 
anced judgment. No student of the seventeenth century can afford to ig- 
nore this admirable volume. 
Columbia University. l Warrer L. Dorn. 


A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By A, Woxr, Professor and Senator, University of London. [His- 
tory of Science Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. 
Pp. 814, $8.00.) 

Tus comprehensive work is the second of a series of independent but 
co-ordinated sections of a projected treatise on the whole modern develop- 
ment of positive knowledge, which was announced in the preface of a pre- 
ceding volume, A History of Science, Technology, end Philosophy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 1935 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 738). 
Designed in the first instance to serve the needs of students of science, it is 
expository rather than analytical and should therefore be judged with refer- 
ence to this purpose—as an elaborate textbook rather than as an original 
critique. Thus considered, it must be very favorably criticized. 

It serves its purpose well; first, because it is, for the most part, readable 
and, to any who are not unusually familiar with the subject, interesting; 
second, because it is richly illustrated by portraits and photographs of ap- 
paratus; again, because, by quotations from certain of the classical works of 
the past and summary digests of others, it excites curiosity which now and 
then may induce the reader to search further in these and other sources; and, 
finally, because it includes accounts of scientific developments in fields not 
usually embraced within the conventional range, such as those of meteor- 
ology and geography, instrument design, and, especially, engineering. 

It is in this unusual inclusiveness that the originality of the work con- 
sists. Throughout, an emphasis upon the practical is apparent. In the history 
of science proper the commonly accepted categorical divisions of positive 
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knowledge are adhered to, in their conventional sequence, from the most 
thoroughly conceptual to the purely empirical—from mathematics to medi- 
cine. This basic treatment occupies nineteen chapters, almost five hundred 
pages or approximately three fifths of the work. 

The first chapter is introductory; the exposition proper begins with the 
second, This, on the development of mathematics, is one of the most read- 
able of all, and although it contains no formulations and only a few isolated 
symbols it gives, nevertheless, an excellent general idea of the character and 
tendency of this aspect of scientific progress in the period considered. The 
chapter on mechanics which follows is less happy in that it does include a 
few formulations which, without adding to the clearness of the exposition, 
serve only the questionably useful purpose of reminding the mathematical 
physicist (who is not the reader addressed) of certain equations understand- 
able by no one else and on this account repellant to unprofessional readers, 
The attempts in this chapter to explain in fewest words the principle of 
D’Alembert and that of least action are unsuccessful from overabbreviation. 
If such formal generalizations were explained at all, their purpose and 
utility should have been made clear on the basis of a general commentary— 
which is lacking—on this characteristic feature of eighteenth century physics. 
Similar criticism applies to the first part of the following chapter, which 
treats of gravitational astronomy; in the second part of this chapter, on ob- 
servational astronomy, however, the exposition, more thorough, again be- 
comes eminently readable. The next two chapters (v and vr), on astro- 
nomical and marine instruments, fill a gap in the summary English litera- 
ture on the general subject and are therefore valuable. By those uninterested 
in the practical aspects of scientific development they may be left unread; by 
others, who fully realize the necessity of exact measurement in productive 
scientific research, they will be appreciated. For a correct understanding of 
the development of positive knowledge as a whole also they are, at least in 
outline, essential since by this study they bind together the history of pure 
science and that of technology. If they appear to be overdeveloped here, this 
can hardly be considered a fault in view of the former neglect of such 
matters and of the author’s expressed purpose of appealing to students of 
science. 

The succeeding chapters on light and sound (vir and vir) are readable 
and informing, though brief. That on heat introduces the first quotations 
from and digests of the most important sources and is consequently more 
interesting. It is, however, fragmentary, since, by omitting the history of 
thermometry (which is, with questionable judgment, transferred to the 
chapter on meteorology) the first studies of the thermal transformation of 
substances are slighted, and the continuity of developments in this field is 
not presented. There follow a longer and more coherent chapter on elec- 
tricity and magnetism, the chapter on meteorology previously referred to, a 
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technical chapter on meteorological instruments, and chapters on chemistry, 
geology, geography, and the biological sciences in the manner commonly 
familiar, 

This concludes the treatment of pure science. The several chapters on 
engineering technology follow. These constitute in efect an independent 
work—on agriculture, textiles, building, transport, power machinery, the 
steam engine, mining and metallurgy, industrial chemistry, calculating 
machines, and telegraphy—for commentary on which chere is neither space 
nor need in this brief survey, though because of its novelty this part of the 
work merits a separate criticism. It should be here remarked, however, 
that these chapters are particularly useful in that, together with the cor- 
responding chapters in the preceding volume on the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, they supplement a decidedly fragmentary historical litera- 
ture on these matters, which are, perhaps, of greater interest to the student 
of the humanities than is the progress of pure science—whether this ought 
or ought not to be the case. 

The work concludes with brief chapters on psychology, the social sciences, 
and philosophy, in greater part more familiar to humanists than the parts 
here reviewed and of less value since, though not in the least perfunctory, 
they have been added, it would seem, only to complete the picture. 

One or two remarks on detail may not be out of place. The exposition 
as a whole would be improved by greater formal consistency, for instance in 
placing the biographical sketches on those pages where the scientific work 
of various individuals is first considered, thus avoiding the awkwardness of 
frequently citing the names of men who are yet to be identified. The refer- 
ences to books placed at the ends of the chapters would be more useful if 
some brief comment concerning each were included. Finally, the illustra- 
tions would be much more useful and might, indeed, stimulate inquiry if 
memoranda were given concerning their sources. 

Columbia University. FREDERICK Barry. 


Defoe’s REVIEW reproduced from the Original Editions. With an Intro- 
duction and Bibliographical Notes by Arruur WELLESLEY Sxcorp. 
Twenty-two volumes. (New York: published for the Facsimile Text 
Society by the Columbia University Press. 1938. $88.00.) 

Deror’s Review is a turbulent panorama of the Age of Anne when it 
was not an “age” but an enigmatic present with a Medusa stare. Even with 
every smudge, every cap. and italic of the original sheets faithfully repro- 
duced, we can recapture only a small part of the suspense with which they 
were read as they came fresh and inky from the press. For us Marlbor- 
ough’s thundering victories are plans in books; the Peace of Utrecht lies 
cold in its parchment and seals; we know that the crowns of France and 
Spain were never to rest on the same brow, that the “exorbitance” of Louis 
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XIV was nearing its frigid sunset, that the Union with Scotland was to 
endure, that the Pretender was never to be king, and that neither popery nor 
dissent was to prevail in England. But these were the issues in terrible sus- 
pense which Defoe labored to unriddle during the nine years of the Re- 
view’s life and the more than thirty years of his own literary career. In the 
course of those nine years, while he was supplying the entire copy for the 
Review three times a week, there appeared 198 pamphlets, nearly all anony- 
mously, which have been credited to him. His complete works, acknowl- 
edged and supposititious, as they have been rounded up in Professor Mor- 
gan’s Bibliography of British History, 1700-1715, reach the astounding total 
of 374 titles. Even allowing for mistaken attributions and for reworkings 
of material which had first appeared in the Review, the true total must have 
risen well above 350 items. 

Like many other writers who have tried on the cloak of darkness, Defoe 
found sweet the uses of anonymity. Not only could he be bolder and safer— 
not too bold and none too safe, as his experience in the pillory demon- 
strated—but he could assume various disguises, could undermine the 
enemy’s position from a point of vantage well behind his lines, could write 
a pamphlet the better to refute its argument in another pamphlet, could refer 
nonchalantly to a periodical of which he was the principal author as “an 
unexpected Paper without an Author” (XXII, 210), could write for pay and 
write as he pleased. This slipperiness of Defoe baffled his contempories and 
after the lapse of two centuries continues to baffle. Where among the multi- 
plicity of Dafoes that poured from the press and swarmed in at the win- 
dows when they were ejected by the door was the real Daniel? 

The Review is the place to seek him. Though it made an anonymous 
debut like most of Defoe’s works, it was soon identified as his, which ex- 
cluded some of his more ingenious impersonations. His connection with 
the government was early suspected. The details of that connection are un- 
certain. That he was not a regularly paid, regularly instructed hireling is 
established, not so much by his positive and repeated denials, though these 
have a ring of sincerity, as by the consistency and integrity of the Review as 
a whole. The relationship was perhaps similar to that which might be 
found today between the owners of a paper and an editor, whose political 
principles were in fundamental agreement. Such an equilibrium would be 
difficult to maintain, but one guesses that Harley was not a meticulous 
reader of the paper he subsidized. Throughout the Review Defoe’s loyalties 
are unaltered and outspoken: William HI, the Revolution, the constitution, 
the queen—emphasis on her parliamentary title—the Hanoverian succession, 
the Protestant interest, the Union, English commerce. Unaltered and out- 
spoken also his aversions: Jacobites, High Flyers, High Church, Divine 
Right, universal monarchy, popery, “that Child of the Devil Persecution” 
(IV, 170), enemies of the Union, piratical printers, workhouses, beggars, 
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stockjobbers, the bankruptcy law, bribery in elections, profligate clerics, and 
corrupt magistrates. His closest association with the ministry was in his 
work for the Union in Scotland and in England—work that was unques- 
tionably congenial to him. His hue and cry after Sacheverell may have owed 
something to pressure from Godolphin, but Sacheverell as an intolerant 
Tory was detestable to Defoe, who continued to refer to him with contempt 
after the Tories came into power (XIX, 33, 99). By contemporaries Defoe 
was reproached with the Review's support of the treaties of Utrecht, but a 
careful perusal of the numbers in which a peace settlement is discussed takes 
much of the edge off that reproach. For Defoe, as for most thoughtful 
Englishmen, the European situation had been drastically altered by the 
death of the emperor and the accession of Charles IH, the Allies’ candidate 
for Spain, to the imperial throne. To continue the war, of which Defoe— 
again like most Englishmen—was heartily tired, for the sake of substituting 
Habsburg pretensions to the hegemony of Europe for French pretensions 
would have been a foolish sacrifice to consistency. As to the commercial 
treaty, Defoe had long advocated the resumption of trade with France (II, 
337 ff.; X, 218), coupled, to be sure, with protectionist measures in behalf 
of English manufactures. He refused to fall in with St. John’s abuse of the 
Dutch and insisted that the safety of Protestantism on the Continent de- 
pended on the maintenance of England’s alliance with the States General 
(XXI, 573 ff., 579). 

For polemical writing—the Review consists of polemics—Defoe was 
ideally equipped. In him breadth and facility amounted to genius. Too 
hasty to be profound, he had the journalist’s lightning penetration. He had 
also unshakable commonsense, an armory of ironic humor, and capacities 
for sympathy and indignation which, however, never outranged his political 
and religious convictions. Mr. Basil Willey’s illuminating observation that 
in the seventeenth century men were at home in two worlds, the old world 
of their faith and the new world of their science, applies to Defoe. To him 
creation, fall, redemption, judgment, and divine interposition in human 
affairs were the vast commonplaces of man’s estate. God keeps an aston- 
ishingly close watch on English politics, with-an omniscience kindly shared 
with Defoe. Some of Defoe’s allegories recall Bunyan (e.g., XV, 301; XIX, 
153); sometimes he wrote of God, Nature, and Reason like a philosophe of 
the period he did not live to see (e.g., XV, 249). Though he prided himself 
on his knowledge of commerce and industry, his economic views were 
colored by nationalist and mercantilist predilections and by sharp personal 
experiences. An economist of today would be alienated, one fears, by Defoe’s 
personification of public credit as “a coy lass” (VI, 17; XIV, 123). 

For making readily accessible one of the rarest and most inaccessible of 
Defoe’s works, one, moreover, so rich in body and bouquet, students of the 
man and his times owe a tribute of gratitude to the Facsimile Text Society, - 
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which undertook the ambitious and costly project of reproduction, to the 
“pushing committee”, and to Professor Secord, who has carried to com- 
pletion the arduous editorial and bibliographical labors begun by the late 
C. N. Greenough. There are only two things one may find to deprecate in 
this handsome edition. One is the price, which will put it beyond the 
budgetary reach of many would-be purchasers, including the less opulent 
libraries. The other is the absence of an index, which one hopes may yet be 
supplied. 
Vassar College. VioLer BARBOUR. 


La cour de Léopold, duc de Lorraine et de Bar, 1698-1729. Par ZOLTAN 
Harsany. Préface de M. André Gain. [Annales de |’Est, publiées par la 
Faculté des lettres de l'Université de Nancy.] (Nancy: Imprimerie V. 
Idoux. 1939. Pp. xxi, 585.) 

Cayer pour laisser à mon successeur ... Mémoire sur le Duché de Lorraine 
rédigé vers 1715 par le Duc Léopold. Texte publié et commenté par 
Zottan Harsany. [Jbid.] (Nancy: Editions Berger-Levrault. 1938. 
Pp. 98.) 

Mosr of what is important in the first of these books is well summarized 
in its preface, whére Professor Gain expertly indicates the background, prin- ` 
cipal aspects, and general significance of the court of Duke Leopold. The 
following five hundred or more pages of text contain documentation and 
elaboration of detail. Despite the fact that Leopold, next to the last sovereign 
of independent Lorraine, temporarily restored a somewhat indifferent 
dynasty, undertook some reforms, and suggested the role of precursor to 
enlightened despots, there is not a great deal that is outstanding to be said’ 
about him, his reign, or his court. That in his conspicuous spending and 
in his architecture, as well as in his amours, he resembles a miniature imita- 
tion of Louis XIV signifies little of uncommon import and yields a modicum 
of dramatic or of human interest. 

An obviously careful and thorough research is the basis of the study. 
Archives of Paris, Vienna, Nancy, Bar-le-Duc, and Saint Dié have been 
well exploited. The results are presented at length and accurately if not 
brilliantly. Emphasis is laid entirely on the sovereign, his family, the ducal 
residences, and the externals of the life, services, and decline of the court. 
Though highly detailed, the exposition cannot be said to restore with excit- 
ing vividness the life and color of the seventeenth century. The author has 
made an impressive collection of duly authenticated items of information: 
an acceptable quarry from which subsequent investigators may economically 
and conveniently extract materials. Unusual among these materials is the 
comparatively extensive account usefully and painstakingly compiled of the 
numerous individual architects and artisans who worked on the ducal resi- 
dences. Less unusual, but doubtless valuable, evidence of the customs and 
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standards of living among seventeenth century petty princes are the com- 
prehensive descriptions of palace decorations, furniture, tableware, linen, 
uniforms, insignia, and clothing. Services and ceremonies are explained; 
meals, diversions, and personal relations recounted. But withal, it does not 
seem that the author succeeds in re-creating an atmospkere or in reintegrat- 
ing the historical elements of the particular time and. place under con- 
sideration. 

Why not? Perhaps because he has not even attempted to deal with the 
politics of the court, domestic or foreign, or with the position and influence 
of the court as the head and center of a land and its people. Devoting his 
time and effort to an adequate investigation of an intentionally limited sub- 
ject, he has not expiored those more complex fields which alone could give 
vitality and serious meaning to his theme. Without these, the picture is con- 
fined to things and to a certain pettiness of interest possibly appropriate 
for this little would-be Versailles. But the play becomes a Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. 

The Cayer, published earlier though in the manner of a supplement, con- 
sists really of three cahiers selected from a group of twelve written by Duke 
Leopold. An excellent, workmanlike introduction discasses the manuscript 
and its history. The three selected cahiers deal primarily with the revenues 
of Lorraine, the means of increasing these revenues, and also with their 
expenditure, There follows a description of Lorraine particularly concerned 
with boundaries and products and, finally, a very brief reference to foreign 
policy involving especially some desirable territorial annexations. 

Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 


The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734. By Doucras K. READING, 
Instructor in History, Colgate University. [Yale Historical Publications. ] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 337. $3.00.) 

Mr. Reading has written a valuable monograph on one of the phases of 
Anglo-Russian relations in the eighteenth century. While not so compre- 
hensive in scope as Dietrich Gerhard’s England und Aufstieg Russlands and 
at times tending to be perhaps too technical, his study includes enough of 
the diplomatic and economic background to give the treaty of 1734 a proper 
historical setting. It was the first formal commercial agreement that Russia 
made with a Western power, and as such it is of ccnsiderable interest to 
the historian. Mr. Reading’s account of its conclusion and his analysis of its 
provisions make a substantial contribution to a fuller understanding both of 
the nature of Russia’s relations with England and of Russian economic life 
at the time. The author makes it abundantly clear rhat the initiative re- 
mained throughout with the English while the Russians rather reluctantly 
permitted themselves to be drawn into the agreement. In view of the some- 
what one-sided result of the negotiations, with most of the advantages on 
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the English side, such an attitude on the part of the Russian diplomats is 
understandable. Incidentally, I fully agree with Mr. Reading’s estimate of 
Ostermann’s ability, which, as he justly observes, has not been adequately 
appreciated by the majority of Russian historians. 

For the purposes of his analysis of the contents of the treaty the author 
divides the English objectives into two categories: those aiming at the exten- 
sion of English exports and exploitation therefor of the Russian market (he 
calls them “aggressive” ) and those dealing with the establishment of normal 
conditions for foreign trade in Russia. In both respects the English were 
quite successful. They obtained from Russia exceptional privileges with 
regard to transit trade with Persia and also substantial tariff reductions on 
English cloth, which eventually permitted them to strangle Prussian com- 
petition in Russia, The other group of articles in the treaty had for their 
‘purpose to “remove English commerce in Russia from exposure to abuses 
of an arbitrary officialdom”. These Mr. Reading discusses in great detail, and 
the picture he gives of the Russian bureaucratic and commercial mores 
- seems to justify his characterization of them as backward. I wonder, how- 
ever, whether he is on an equally firm ground when he extends the same 
notion to Russia’s industrial development of the period. Here, it seems to 
me, he tends to exaggerate the backwardness and is somewhat at variance 
with the recent research in the field which points in the opposite direction. 
At any rate, it certainly is not correct to say that prior to the accession of 
Peter there was only one iron foundry in Russia (p. 24). 

To the bibliographical references dealing with the diplomatic background 
there should be added Maurice Bruce’s article on “Jacobite Relations with 
Peter the Great” in the Slavonic Review, Volume XIV. In the transcription 
of Russian names and words I have found a few minor mistakes. 

Harvard University. MicuaEL Karrovicn. 


Clive of Plassey: A Biography. By A. Mervyn Davies. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. x, 522. $3.75.) 

Traders’ Dream: The Romance of the East India Company. By R. H. 
Morrram. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xii, 
322. $3.00.) 

Mr. Mervyn Davies has now supplemented -his admirable biography of 
Hastings with an equally admirable biography of Clive. As in the former - 
work, he makes no claim to have used a substantial amount of new material. 
What he has done is to analyze all the available information about Clive 
in order to present a thorough and vivid account of his career, which more 
than achieves the aim of making the same book “appeal both to the general 
reader and to the historical student”. This biography will supplant the older 
works on Clive beside the armchair as well as in the classroom. In writing 
it, Mr. Davies has brought Clive down to earth. If there is any broad criticism 
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to be made, it is that he has not brought his hero far enough down to earth. 
So far as can be judged fzom these pages, Mr. Davies nas not soaked in the 
India of Clive to the same extent that he did in the India of Warren Hast- 
ings. If he had done so, his new interpretation of Clive might have come 
even closer to reality. ' 

After visiting many of the sites of Clive’s exploits in the field and at the 
council table, this reviewer feels certain that Clive’s contemporaries were 
often guilty of exaggeration and misrepresentation in an effort to cast a spell 
of romance over their doings for the benefit of readers in England. 
Sumptuous palaces or great fortresses comparable to those of Vauban were 
not characteristic of the Carnatic or Bengal in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Mr. Davies has not sufficiently torn away this veil of exaggeration. More 
detail as to the actual conditions of Indian campaigning and the payment 
of Indian mercenary armies would be helpful in giving the reader a clearer 
picture of Clive’s victories and of the circumstances which made treachery 
more important than bullets. One of the excellences of the book is the 
emphasis placed on the struggle after Plassey between Clive representing 
Empire and Lawrence Sulivan representing Trade, but it is surely misleading 
to identify Clive and his group with “land” or the landed interest in the 
eighteenth century sense, The real antithesis is between those who stood to 
profit from the extension of empire in India and those who had been ac- 
customed to profiting solely through trade, the former group being drawn 
from every class of English society and the latter consisting of the London 
merchants, shipowners, and sea captains dominant in the company’s courts 
of proprietors and directors. Mr. Davies has done a real service in rescuing 
Lawrence Sulivan from the obscurity into which he had undeservedly fallen. 

In dealing with Clive’s second administration in Bengal, hitherto mis- 
handled by more than one hero-worshiping biographer, Mr. Davies has 
done well to stress Clive’s weaknesses and inconsistercies, but he may have 
misinterpreted the motives behind Clive’s selfishness. It is not entirely a 
matter of the pot calling the kettle black, of Clive, his own hands soiled by 
the immediate aftermath of Plassey, lashing out at men who were no better 
than he for following his example a few years later. It may ‘well be that: 
Clive, with his keen awareness of Indian realities, wished to prevent Euro- 
peans from inadvertently killing‘the goose that was laying the golden eggs. 
The sort of thing which Clive and his friends did efter Plassey could not 
be done often with impunity in a short space of years, In assuming the 
role of reformer, Clive was not only protecting himself but protecting those 
who came after him from the consequences of their own unbridled ambition. 
A somewhat fuller account of the confusion in Bengal in the interval be- 
tween Clive’s two administrations would have helped the reader’s under- 
standing of the secand. It is surely a mistake to speak of the directors of 
the East India Company as “inoculated with rigid free trade principles soon 
to be canonized by the publication of Adam Smith’s work The Wealth of 
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Nations” in the early 1770's (p. 459). In this,.as well as in other parts of the 
book, the printing of dates in full would assist the general reader. The 
outstanding charm of Clive as here presented is his emergence as a human 
being full of weaknesses, idiosyncracies, and inconsistencies, who is none- 
theless entitled to be called great. 

In Traders’ Dream Mr. Mottram has made a gallant attempt to com- 
press the entire history of the East India Company into three hundred 
pages. The book shows no evidence of the author’s having read widely either 
in the secondary authorities or in the sources save for the published series 
of court minutes. The result is a very uneven and somewhat misleading 
volume which will be of slight value to serious students of the subject. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts. Hotpen Fureer. 


Lord North. By W. Barne Pemserron. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 445. $6.00.) 

Mr. Pemberton, the author of a life of Carteret, “the brilliant failure of 
the eighteenth century”, has now undertaken a reappraisal of Lord North, 
“Premier of an England in Eclipse”. His justification is that North is known 
to us chiefly through the Whig and Radical historians and, consequently, 
that previous estimates have been either hostile or coldly neutral. Curiously 
enough the author gives no consideration to the two-volume biography by 
the late Reginald Lucas, published in 1913, nor does he list the work in his 
bibliography, which, by the way, contains no reference to the third volume 
of Edward Channing’s History of the United States. Otherwise Mr. Pem- 
berton has read widely and intelligently, chiefly in general histories, special 
studies, and printed sources. After all is said, his aim turns out to be a 
modest one: namely “to show that while North was not a great statesman, 
he is deserving of revaluation”, for owing to his coalition with Charles James 
Fox he was afterwards denounced by the Tories as well as the anti-Tories. 
While Mr. Pemberton throws a few new lights on the man and the period, 
his estimate does not differ materially from that of the sympathetic but 
discriminating Lucas, though it exhibits an intemperateness of language and 
an uncharitableness toward the opposition, both British and American, in 
which his predecessor does not indulge. Nevertheless, he does not distort the 
facts and leaves in the mind of the reader a real sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate premier confronted with problems with which he lacked the strength 
to cope. He even makes out something of a case for the generally condemned 
coalition. Both biographers in their respective conclusions quote the fairly 
well-known estimates of Burke and Gibbon. Since Mr. Pemberton empha- 
sizes Lord North’s skill as a fashioner of budgets, it is a pity that he chose, 
intentionally, to deal with his financial policy so briefly and makes no 
attempt to present an extensive well-documented life—still a possible 
desideratum. 

A few statements may be open to question. Although the date of Napo- 
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leon’s birth (p. 90) is disputed, the evidence would seem to favor 1769 
rather than 1768. Some ten years ago (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIV, 47-54) 
Miss Gerda C. Richards showed that the prevalent view as to Pitt’s creation 
of peers would have to be modified. De Tallagio non Concedendo was not a 
statute of Edward III (p. 191). Recent researches have shown that Clive's 
death (p. 260) may have been accidental, due to an overdose of opiate. 
Finally the author should give more frequently the year together with the 
month. While the book is irritating, in places, it is stimulating reading: a 
vigorous presentation of one side of the case. 
The University of Michigan. ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations ... preserved in 
the Public Record Office. January, 1768, to December, 1775; January, 
1776, to May, 1782. [Issued by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. ] 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Library of In- 
formation. 1937; 1938. Pp. viii, 499; x, 511. $8.40 each.) 

THEsE two volumes carry the minutes of the board of trade from ap- 
proximately the first appointment of a separate secretary of state for the 
colonies to the final dissolution of the board itself. The period is, to say the 
least, important in the history of the colonies, but to such an extent had 
the board been stripped of its powers that the journal for these years is 
generally less valuable than at any other time in its entire length. During 
the critical years leading to the Revolution the board was not even asked its 
opinion on the important questions of colonial policy decided by the ministry 
and parliament. Its most extensive business was the hearing of claims of ex- 
soldiers and others for grants of American land. During the war years the 
journal makes almost no direct mention of the conflict, the board having 
as its sole warlike responsibility the consideration of licenses for the export 
of military stores from the kingdom. The fullest and most detailed entries 
have to do not with American problems but with hearings on African trade. 
The text of the journal supports the conclusion that the board was abolished 
in r782 not so much because it was inefficient as because it had no longer 
any useful purpose to serve. 

The appearance of these volumes brings to an end the separate publica- 
tion of the journal. From 1696 through March, 1704, it was included in 
abbreviated form in the volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series. Then in 1920 began a separate series, which has now reproduced in 
fourteen volumes the unabridged journal from 1704 to 1782. The change 
was originally explained as being intended to lighten the Calendar and so 
accelerate its progress and to provide a means of access to the papers not 
yet calendared. Partly, perhaps, because of the increased amount of material 
to be calendared as the period advances, the first goal has not been very 
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conspicuously attained—the Calendar is now down only through 1733—but 
this very fact has increased the importance of the second objective, for at the 
present rate the colonial papers will not be completely calendared to the 
end of the American Revolution for another thirty-five or forty years. But 
apart from these considerations, the journal has eminently justified its sepa- 
rate and complete printing as a document important in its own right. 
Scholars interested in British colonial administration or in some aspects of 
eighteenth century commerce have found the full journal not only a useful 
guide to other documents but also a source of much valuable material in 
the form of minutes of hearings and transcripts of oral evidence presented 
to the board. For the earliest years the abstracts included in the Calendars 
are too brief to be very helpful in the same way. It would be a fine thing if 
the journal for 1696-1704 could now be reproduced in the same full text 
„which has at last been so usefully completed for the largest portion of the 
board of trade’s history. 
Yale University. Leonard W. LABAREE. 


The Life and Death of Louis XVI. By Saur K. Papover, Formerly Re- 
search Associate in History, University of California. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 373. $3.75.) 

To collect data for this book Dr. Padover visited the libaries and archives 
of London, Paris, and Vienna. The appended bibliography is ample evi- 
dence that he has, when he elects to employ it, the technique of a scholar. 
Each item listed is followed by a critical note gauging its reliability as a 
source of information. With materials thus evaluated and labeled, he was 
in position to write a biography of Louis XVI which would make glad the 
heart of the professional historian. But it is evident that Dr. Padover is not 
much interested in pleasing you and me. He has in view that person out 
there beyond the walls of the academic cloister who has a flair for general 
culture and is willing to buy books to satisfy it. The Life which he gives 
us is not the work of a historian who keeps his imagination sufficiently in . 
restraint. It is, rather, the work of a scenario writer who makes his characters 
walk across the stage with startled gestures, shrugging shoulders, and accus- 
ing fingers. The author has an uncanny understanding of motives; he 
knows when his characters were shocked, when they glared with hatred, 
when they spoke with harsh or trembling voices. “Louis sat down, quietly 
listened to the list of his crimes. In front of him sat his cousin the Duke of 
Orleans, now Philip Egalité, insolently staring at the prisoner through a 
lorgnette.” The picture is vivid, but it makes the critical historian squirm. 

Dr. Padover knows his French Revolution in its broad outlines. Try as 
he would, the reviewer could not trap him in a major error. But in the 
twilight zone where outlines grow dim scores of minor errors and near 
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errors were found lurking. For Commander Lambeth on page 177 read the 
Prince de Lambesc. Roland (p. 231) was not a depuzy of the Constituent 
Assembly. Roederer, who bustles about the stage in the scene depicting the 
escape of the royal family from the Tuileries on August 10, 1792, may have 
worn a tricolor sash, as the author avers, but he certainly was not a deputy 
of the Legislative Assembly or a municipal officer (pp. 272-74). 

To him who reads primarily for entertainment and is not critical .of 
what he reads the reviewer highly recommends this book. It is delightfully 
written, beautifully illustrated, and in the early chapters artfully porno- 
graphic, At the end of the drama, “The executioner leaned over the basket 
and firmly picked up the severed head.” 

The University of North Carolina. Mrrcnety B. GARRETT. 


The Public Life of George Chalmers. By Grace AMELIA Cockroft. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty” 
of Political Science of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1939. Pp. 233. $2.75.) 

Tuts modest volume is a valuable contribution to the knowledge of an 
important period of history. The bibliography alone would entitle it to con- 
sideration. In addition to forty-seven published works of George Chalmers 
there are also listed extensive collections of his manuscript papers and letters, 
a surprising number of which are in America, Archive materials are ‘care- 
fully classified, many contemporary and later publications listed, and nota- 
tions and citations skillfully used. There is an index and a frontispiece 
reproducing a portrait engraved by R. Cooper from a small water color 
painted in 1808 by Henry Edridge that hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

In using this multitudinous material the author has shown rare discern- 
ment; there is judicious evaluation without overemphasis. Since there are 
no diaries and not much intimate correspondence, it is chiefly the externals 
of Chalmers’s life that are dealt with, the institutions with which he was 
> connected, his work, the reactions to it of his contemporaries, and his rela- 
tions to many of the leading movements of his time. 

The first chapter deals with his family background in Scotland, his 
training there in law and economics, and his ten years as a colonist in Mary- 
land, where his promising career was ruined by the coming of the American 
Revolution, The second takes him to London as an embittered refugee who 
struggles another ten years to find a place for himself, engages industriously 
in pamphleteering, and establishes connections with Charles Jenkinson. 
“Chief Clerk at the Office for Trade”, 1786-1825, “Colonial Agent of the 
Bahamas”, 1792-1825, and “Antiquary, Editor, and Author” are chapters 
that continue the portrayal of a life that was never great, yet illustrates the 
influence of the second-rate man. As chief clerk of the newly organized 
board of trade his close connection for eighteen years with its first president, 
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Charles Jenkinson, Baron Hawkesbury and first Earl of Liverpool, gave the 
two men a strategic position in regard to traditional policies that were begin- 
ning to feel the pulsing of a changing world. Both were hardworking and 
able but had their vision bounded by a British Empire supported by an 
invincible navy; both thwarted Pitt’s youthful desires to free trade from its 
ancient restrictions, loathed the Jacobin and the abolitionist, feared the rising 
naval and commercial power of the United States, and upheld the theory of 
inalienable citizenship, with the right of search of foreign vessels. 

After the death of Liverpool in 1804 the influence of Chalmers declined 
at the board of trade. Though his accounts and records continued to be kept 
meticulously until his death, his opinions were no longer shared by presi- 
dents who were looking toward a new era. Long a man of letters, literature 
was his absorbing interest during later years, various fields occupying his 
attention; in that of Scottish antiquities he became the leading authority of 
his time. Assiduous research and a keen sense of historical accuracy made 
his voluminous writings valuable, though dogmatism, bitterness, and vindic- 
tiveness often warped his judgment. With the clarity and scholarly poise 
that distinguish her work, the author wisely concludes that in spite of 
useful achievements in many and diverse roles, Chalmers did not have a 
noble or magnanimous spirit. 

Philadelphia. Anna Lane LINGELBACH. 


The Law of Treaties: British Practice and Opinions. By Arnoro Duncan 
McNair. [Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. xxix, 578. 
$7.50.) 

SeveraL years ago the Department of Public Law and Jurisprudence of 
Columbia University issued a memorandum in which the need for the pub- 
lication of diplomatic correspondence and foreign. office memoranda on 
questions of international law was pointed out. These documents, “which 
mirror governmental practice—the very fountain head of international law” 
(p. 553), remain for the most part inaccessible to students and practitioners 
of the law of nations, a fact which leads to difficulty in ascertaining what 
positive international law, as tested by the practice of states, actually pre- 
scribes. “This difficulty”, the memorandum asserted, “foments controversy 
between States, interferes with the efficacy of diplomatic negotiations, and 
baffles the Courts.” 

In order partially to fall this gap in the literature of international law it 
was proposed that in several countries legal experts should be charged with 
the task of collecting and publishing, in close co-operation with their respec- 
tive foreign offices, the documentation on certain selected subjects of inter- 
national law. The present volume is the first result of this proposal. No one 
could qualify more highly than Professor McNair as “an expert in inter- 
national law in his own country and enjoying the confidence of its foreign 
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office” (p. 554). His recognized achievements in the field of international 
law in general and his special competence in the law of treaties naturally 
determined his selection as the editor of the volume under review. 

In his preface Professor McNair states that his aim is to describe “the 
practice of the United Kingdom in the matter of Treaties, their Conclusion, 
their. Interpretation, che Scope of their Operation, their Termination and 
Modification, and the law which is relevant to these topics so far as it can be 
gathered from United Kingdom sources” (p. vii). The method employed is 
to introduce each topic under consideration with a brief statement of the 
principles of law which the editor believes to result from the documents 
appended. The documentation consists almost wholly of memoranda of the 
law officers of the crown and decisions of British courts, with but few 
references to international decisions and doctrinal literature. Although Pro- 
fessor McNair in general confines himself to a statement of British legal con- 
ceptions, he does not hesitate to point out any disparity between these views 
and the principles which he deems to be prescribed by international law. 
The purpose of the volume, as he carefully states, is not to furnish a com- 
plete and critical treatise on the international law of treaties but merely to 
provide a source book, with adequate commentary, upon British practice in- 
sofar as it can be described on the basis of a study of the available official 
documents. 

All students of international Jaw will hope that this excellent-work is the 
forerunner of a series constructed on the same model, zor only such intensive 
studies of national practice can furnish a sound foundation for a truly posi- 
tive treatment of international legal questions. 

University of Michigan. LAWRENCE Preuss. 


The Zollverein. By W. O. Henperson, University College, Hull. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in Economic History, General Editor, J. H. Clapham.] 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. 
Pp. xi, 375. $4.5¢.) 

Tunis timely study of one important sequence in the unification of Ger- 
many forms the first connected and documented account of the Zollverein 
in English. It was hardly to be expected that anything new could be said 
about the composition, structure, or attendant theoretical conflicts of Zoll- 
verein history.. But by diligent collation of German and other monographs, 
recourse to archives in Vienna and London, and attention to the background 
of German economic changes Dr. Henderson has managed to give an 
illuminating account of many of the forces which contributed to the customs 
union. 

On the one hanc, Prussia’s interest in the Zollverein came very early to 
be dominated by the aim of political ascendancy, with the exclusion of 
Austria. Only in the content of her Zollverein policy were the fiscal interests 
of a moderate customs tariff, abetted by conservative agricultural free-trade 
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partisanship, predominant. On the other hand, her partners in the union 
were not moved by national patriotism, unless it were in the abortive, pro- 
tectionist Frankfurt episode. At all times they stanchly upheld their local 
economic interests, with occasional promptings from British and other for- 
eign agents. They effectively blocked Prussian low-tariff gestures, Nor were 
they coerced by political threats. It was the demonstration that the Zoll- 
verein afforded larger revenues at reduced costs of collection that cemented 
the union, In view of this, Prussia’s threats to withdraw were her most 
effective weapon in negotiations over policy, Thus to 1866 the Zollverein, 
with its concomitant standardization of excises, local monopolies, weights 
and measures, coinage, and economic legislation, developed through intricate 
episodes of fiscal bargaining and co-operative administration. It was a strik- 
ing triumph for the Prussian civil service in the face of serious economic 
diversity. 

Henderson is restrained in evaluating the economic effects of the Zoll- 
verein. The coming of the railway, he holds, was at least as important in 
the industrial transformation of Germany as the rise of a free-trade area. 
The cyclical character of that development bore strongly upon successive 
phases of tariff policy. In the long run it paved the way for imperial pro- 
tection. List’s propaganda was more important for ideology than for im- 
mediate practice. Such moderate protection as was introduced in the forties 
did not enable the Zollverein to bargain with notable success with the more 
industrialized countries. Henderson infers that economic union facilitated, 
although it did not create, political union. The economic dependence of 
Hanover and South Germany, paradoxically, contributed to that revolt 
against Prussia in 1866 which, defeated, made their dependence more secure. 

Henderson’s background allusions are not always sure. The importance 
of California quicksilver is exaggerated (p. 232). Frankfurt was an inter- 
national bond market long before the 1850’s (p. 233). If the Kuczinski series 
of price movements was not to be consistently adhered to, another one 
should have been followed. 

This review is written as the world is pondering the outcome for Europe 
of another great international conflict. Dr. Henderson’s thoughtful analysis 
of the career of the Zollverein is especially recommended to those who, in 
elaborating wishes for a new Europe, regard fiscal and economic techniques 
as important for their realization. 


Wellesley College. Leann H. Jenks. 


The House of Commons, 1832-1901: A Study of its Economic and Func- 
tional Character. By J. A. Tuomas, Lecturer in History in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press 
Board. 1939. Pp. 176. 75. 6d.) 

“PARLIAMENT is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hostile 
interests. . . . Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one 
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interest, that of the whole; where not local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the general good resulting from the general reason of 
the whole.” So stands it written in the famous speech which Edmund Burke 
addressed to the electors of Bristol in 1774 after they had chosen him to be 
their representative, An examination of the parliamentary debates on the 
Reform Bill of 1832 leads the author of the present volume to the conclusion 
that the opinion then prevalent was that parliament, cr rather the house of 
commons, was just what Burke had said it was not—a congress of ambas- 
sadors from different interests, elected to look after those interests. 

Mr. Thomas has made an important addition to the literature inspired 
by the economic or “functional” approach to politics, He does not contend 
that members of parliament are actuated exclusively by economic motives, 
but he thinks that “very little attention has hitherto been paid to the part 
which economic interest plays in shaping the beliefs and desires of the indi- 
vidual member and of the party to which he belongs”. Unsupported state- 
ments, to be sure, have been made to the effect that both of the older parties 
have long been the tools of capitalism, but such statements have failed to 
carry conviction. “Clearly a judgment which is not fourided upon a detailed 
scrutiny of fact is worthless; equally clearly the study ož a political institution 
which omits an examination of one of its vital characteristics is superficial.” 

The author deals with the seventeen parliaments of the period 1832-1901 
and gives tables to show the economic composition of the two major political 
parties returned to the house of commons of each of these parliaments and 
of the minor parties. They are tables of “interests”, classified as landholders, 
merchants, manufacturers, etc. If a member was a landholder, a railway 
director, and a financier, he counts as three interests. The tables are the most 
valuable part of Mr. Thomas’s study and serve as a basis for important gen- 
eralizations, Their usefulness is not diminished by the fact that to a large 
extent the conclusions which they support have long been commonly ac- 
cepted, for they put generalizations on a secure inductive basis. Thus they 
show, among other things, the decline of the landed interest and the rise of 
newer interests in the house of commons during the period under considera- 
tion. In 1832 land accounted for more than half of the total interests in the 
parliamentary membership of both the great parties, though it was less 
dominant in the Liberal than in the Conservative. By the close of the century 
the newer economic orders predominated in both parties. 

It is evident that a great amount of labor has gone into the compilation 
of these tables, and for this Mr. Thomas deserves our gratitude. They would 
have answered more questions than they do, however, if they gave the num- 
ber of members of each party returned at each of these seventeen general 
elections as well as the number of interests. The number of each interest in a 
party could then be expressed as a percentage of the membership of the 
party. It would be very interesting to know, for example, how the proportion 
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of landholders in the Liberal-Conservative (Peelite) party compared with 
that in the Tory-Conservative party. 

Mr. Thomas’s figures do not always seem to warrant his conclusions. He. 
tells us, for example, that on the third reading of the bill for the repeal of 
the corn laws 203 landholders and 187 industrial and commercial interests 
voted for the bill (pp. 107-108). This does not support the statement that 
“the Government derived its main support from members representing In- 
dustry and Commerce” (p. 108) and that “the economic interests likely to 
benefit from the repeal of the Corn Laws were its chief support” (p. 109). 
It may be, of course, that a considerable number of landholders who sup- 
ported the bill were also industrialists or merchants, but the author gives no 
evidence to show that this was the case. 

In his bibliography Mr. Thomas lists the sources used in compiling his 
tables. Scholars would have welcomed some evaluation of these sources, 
some critical discussion of their scope and limitations. 

Columbia University. R. L. SCHUYLER. 


Dunant: The Story of the Red Cross. By Martın Gumpert. (New York: 

Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. 323. $2.50.) 

Tus is an extraordinary, a tragic tale, the story of a man who was born 
to wealth and who died in an almshouse, who attained international fame 
only to pass into oblivion for years, who launched one of the greatest human- 
itarian enterprises in all history only to see it taken in hand by others and, 
for all its splendid service, fall short of his ideal and purpose. 

Shocked by the horrors of Solferino, Henri Dunant conceived the idea 
of a neutral international organization for the care of the wounded and the 
innocent victims of war. Driven by “an elemental intuition” that he “should 
accomplish a sacred work for the benefit of mankind”, he labored with an 
apostolic, an almost fanatical, zeal until his idea was realized in the Geneva 
Convention and the Red Cross—realized, but never fully. For what Dunant 
contemplated was not only the alleviation of suffering but also, and above 
all, the removal of its cause. “Expediency”, however, decreed otherwise: on 
the issue of war the organization must remain strictly neutral. Even when 
the Nobel prize was awarded to the founder there were those who protested 
—“the Red Cross was not an agency for promoting peace”! 

For the author the life of Dunant and the story of the Red Cross are but. 
strands in a larger pattern, His real theme is the age, which he analyzes with 
insight and precision and portrays with vividness, revealing its features with 
startling fidelity. It, too, is a tragedy, a tragedy of the decline of faith, the 
worship of power, the prostitution of science, the surrender of reason to 
brute force, the fading of the humanitarian vision, the recrudescence of bar- 
barism, Overdrawn? Perhaps; but still too faithful a likeness not to be 
recognized. In the mirror of the past the present may discern itself. 
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And so, for the author, Dunant becomes a symbol, the deeper meaning 
of which is to be found in his vision rather than in his achievement. The 
-inference is clear and inescapable: war is not only the cause, but even more 
truly the result, of the degradation of humanity; anc we shall not escape 
from it until we reccver that reverence for human dignity, that horror of 
cruelty, and that passion for justice, which inspired the Swiss philanthropist 
whose “sacred work for the benefit of mankind” is stil uncompleted and is 
needed as never before. 

Truly, this is a book for our times, a book to read and to ponder. 

Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


Italy and the Vatican at War: A Study of their Relations from the Oui- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War to the Death of Pius IX. By S. Win- 
u1aM Harrerin, Instructor in History, The University of Chicago. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. xvii, 483. $3.00.) 

An almost day by day chronicle of the conflict ketween Italy and the 
Vatican during less than eight years fills the five hundred pages of this 
volume. The story is told mostly by quotations from contemporary docu- 
ments—notes, correspondences, and diaries—and especially from newspapers 
and periodicals reflecting the views and opinions of different political parties 
and groups. The repercussions of the conflict in several European states, the 
interplay of clerical forces in the various countries, the pressure brought to 
bear by them on their governments in behalf of the papal cause, and the use 
that such governments made of the Roman Question for internal political 
purposes are all very well brought out of the maze of heated controversies 
and Machiavellian intrigues. 

Not so satisfactory is the picture of the activities of Vatican diplomacy 
in its various endless attempts to mobilize nations and governments against 
Italy; but perhaps this chapter will be fully explored only when the Vatican 
archives are available to the historians. Still less satisfactory is the treatment 
of the internal situation in Italy from the point of view of the reaction of the 
Italian people to the Vatican policy of aiming to bring about the collapse of 
the new Italian state by a process of internal disintegration. Neither the 
politicians of the left with their violent anticlericalism nor the always hesi- 
tating moderates, and much less the small but noisy group of the extreme 
clericals of the Unité Cattolica or of the Jesuit Civiltà Cattolica and the rest 
of the “black press”, represented the real feeling and the ideas of the rank 
and file of the Italian population. 

The reason why this point is missed by most writers dealing with this 
problem is their failure to realize that in Italy the conflict between the state 
and the Vatican and the conflict between the state and the church, though 
interdependent and connected in many ways, were distinct and must not be 
confused and identified. To the rank and file of the Italian Catholic popu- 
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lation the conflict with the Vatican was purely political, and as such it 
affected little or not at all their religious conscience, while it loomed large 
in the political struggles of parties and in the field of international relations, 
This explains why the Vatican failed altogether to stir the Italian Catholic 
conscience to the point of creating serious internal difficulties for the govern- 
ment. The conflict between church and state, on the contrary, appeared as a 
religious question which affected personal and local interests and institu- 
tions. Here the politicians as well as the Vatican knew that they could not 
go beyond a certain point in extending the conflict. The result was that 
while on the political question there was not, at that time, any possibility of 
conciliation, on the religious question both parties were eager to compro- 
mise. The author has missed this aspect of his history and has failed to see 
that while the conflict with the Vatican was going on, and even in its most 
acute periods, there was always behind the scene a less unfriendly contact 
between the two powers and that a system of relations, or a practical modus 
vivendi, was in process of formation, day by day, to meet concrete problems 
in a compromising spirit. 

The author has collected an immense amount of material from printed 
collections, considerably less from archival unprinted sources, and has 
perused with painstaking care the large literature on the subject. His book 
has the value of an indispensable compilation for the future historian of the 
Roman Question. 

Harvard University. G. La Prana. 


The Congress of Berlin and After: A Diplomatic History of the Near Eastern 
Settlement, 1878-1880. By W. N. Mepuicorr, Lecturer in History, Uni- 
versity College, Swansea. (London: Methuen and Company. 1938. Pp. 
xii, 442: 155.) 

Tus significant work by a mature student of East European diplomacy 
has all the marks of a good doctoral dissertation: the lengthy narrative covers 
only a limited period; it is minutely annotated and has two appendixes; 
there is a good bibliography and an excellent index. It is based largely upon 
archival material. Its longest chapter (ch. 1n, pp. 36-136) is devoted to the 
Congress of Berlin; the shortest (ch. 1, pp. 137-47) is a preliminary state- 
ment on “The Powers and the Treaty Settlement”, while the next seven 
chapters deal with the various phases of treaty provisions and with their 
execution, The narrative ends with the downfall of the Disraeli ministry in 
April, 1880. 

The author has worked prodigiously in the Austrian foreign office 
‘archives in Vienna, in the Russian embassy archives in London, and in the 
Public Record Office. There is, however, practically nothing novel in his 
views on the events and statesmen or on the statesmanship of the period, but 
they are supported by documentary evidence. He defends the treaty because 
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“no more satisfactory solution was, at the moment, possible”, but he does not 
hesitate to criticize the powers for their failure to make provision for many 
inevitable and impending changes. His criticism of British diplomacy fol- 
lows the path opened by Gooch, Seton-Watson, and Toynbee rather than 
that of Temperley and, say, Woodward. His judgment of Disraeli and Salis- 
bury is restrained but sober, too much credit is given to Bismarck for being 
sincere in his role es an “honest broker”, Shuvalov is rightly judged as 
Russia’s best diplomat, while the estimate of poor, vainglorious, but well- 
meaning Gorchakov is too severe; nor is the attempt to discredit Gorianov’s 
view that “Bismarck virtually betrayed Russia at the Congress” sufficiently 
convincing. 

This book marks considerable advance in the use of Russian material 
and also shows definite improvement in the transliteration of Russian names; 
at last the suffix “of” (and “off”) is properly displaced by “ov”. The name 
of the province Dobrogea would be made easier by spelling it as Dobruja. 
In the Turkish word sandjak the letter “d” still remains. The correct form 
of the word evkraf (p. 108) is evkaf, and Terjinian (p. 288) should read 
Terjiman. Professor A. Coville’s name is misspelled as Colville (p. 291). The 
late M. W. Tyler’s European Powers and the Near East, 1875-1908 should 
have its place in any bibliography on the subject. 

New York City. A, O. SARKISSIAN. 


The Background of Anti-English Feeling in Germany, 1890-1902. By 
Pautine Retryea Anperson. (Washington: American University Press. 
1939. Pp. xxii, 382. $4.00.) 

Tue George Louis Beer Prize Committee found a very worthy recipient 
for its 1939 award, for here is a doctoral dissertation of the highest merit. 
Intending, as she teils us in her preface, “to try out a method of handling 
public opinion rather than to exhaust a problem of research”, Mrs. Anderson 
set out to find the reasons for the rise of anti-English sentiment in Germany 
during the twelve years that fell between Bismarck’s retirement from office 
and Biilow’s rejection, in 1902, of British overtures to alliance. The search 
led far beyond diplomatic documents into a maze of newspaper and period- 
ical files, chamber of commerce reports, reichstag debates, handbooks of 
propaganda organizations—in all, a wealth of various materials which have 
been used most intelligently. 

Successful practice of Mrs. Anderson’s method has for its prerequisite a 
keen insight into the organic complexity of moments in the life of a state. 
The discords and harmonies, the realities oz representation, the organs of 
articulate interests, the state of political consciousness, the roots of foreign 
policy in the internal necessities of a political society, all these and more must 
be apprehended before the method of discriminating search for significant 
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expression of opinion and sentiment can be fruitfully worked. It is because 
these matters are grasped by Mrs. Anderson that every page of her book is 
pervaded by sound historical understanding and is relevant to the whole. 

The capital fact in all this story is an effort to overcome the crisis of 
threatening decomposition which came upon the German political com- 
munity after Bismarck resigned its direction. The rising tide of Social 
Democracy, the clash of agrarian and industrial interests, the defective 
system of representation, the sectarian tendencies of German parties, the 
nonpolitical mentality of so large a part of society, and the loss of the sense 
of national mission or objective were facts that gravely alarmed the men of 
the state and the dominant elements in the social hierarchy. Weltpolitik and 
navalism were taken up by statesmen and propaganda organizations not in 
automatic response to the appetites of the German economic mechanism but 
for the conscious purpose of preserving the social order and political com- 
munity, by dedicating it to new goals, welding together the elements of 
the state, and infusing all with political consciousness. Of the Wilhelmian 
imperialism Mrs. Anderson concludes that “the logic of the situation, 
whether wholly conscious or not, was to create a powerful and successful 
Germany as the surest means of preserving the social and institutional status 
quo”. 

Anti-English propaganda was of course an inevitable concomitant of 
Weltpolitik and navalism, since these led the German organism to invade 
the “Lebensraum” of British capitalism and empire. But we are shown con- 
vincingly in this book that “propaganda machinery was prone to set up 
enemies in order to arouse the country to action”. And much Anglophobia 
was by no means the natural response to actual collision with Britain but 
was fomented for the purpose of overcoming the sluggish political Philis- 
tinism of the German people and so filling them with great conceptions and 
ideals. Nor was England chosen as the target for main vituperation merely 
because of her enviable world dominance; she was singled out for this also 
because the lords of Prussian society saw in her an object lesson in what they 
wished to avoid. “Sympathy with and admiration for England on the part 
of German Social Democracy frightened the ruling classes in Germany away 
from a democracy in which Trade Unionism was even stronger than at 
home”. 

Mrs. Anderson’s study reflects the encouraging trend, now more and 
more manifest, away from a historiography darkened by economic deter- 
minism and mechanistic conceptions of state and society and towards a more 
rich and illuminating understanding of political purposes, activities, and 
values. Nothing mars her book save occasional careless proofreading and a 
few rather unfelicitous translations from German texts. 

Fordham University. Ross HorrMan. 
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Features and Figures of the Past: Government and Opinion in the Reign of 
Nicholas Il. By V. 1. Gurxo, Late Assistant Minister of the Interior and 
Member of the Russian State Council. Edited by J. E. WALLACE STER- 
LING, XENIA Joukorr Euprn, H. H. Fisuer. Translated by Laura Mat- 
veev. [The Hoover Library.] (Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press. 1939. Pp. xix, 760. $6.00.) 

Berwzen 1894 and 1917 Gurko served in the imperial chancellery as 
head of the peasant section of the ministry of internal affairs, assistant min- 
ister of internal affairs, and member of the council of state. Drawing on a 
rich experience, he has painted highly interesting pictures of the govern- 
mental apparatus. He presents a striking sketch of the superannuated mem- 
bers of the council of state, an institution tottering “on the brink of the 
grave”, as well as one of the more effective imperial chancellery. It is in his 
delineations of individual statesmen of the day, however, that Gurko excels. 
With a mordant pen he portrays the sluggish, sybaritic Goremykin; Sipiagin, 
immersed in administrative detail and the project of a magnificent palace 
on the Fontanka; the ineffectual Ermolov; and many others. Unfortunately, 
however, some passages are little more than catalogues-of obscure officials. 
One passage lists fifteen individuals in eleven pages; another, twenty-one. 

Apparently the author is swayed by strong conservative prejudices, evi- 
denced by his enmity to Witte. Indeed, an appropriate subtitle for the book 
might have been “The Mistakes of Witte”. To be sure, in discussing the 
genesis of the Japanese War Gurko himself shows that Witte had insistently 
opposed the folly of Bezobrazov’s Korean dreams, and Kuropatkin, minister 
of war in 1904, states that the adoption of “the new course” of defiance to 
Japan was a victory for Witte’s enemy Plehve, who supported the adven- 
turers and thereby “settled accounts with Witte”. Nevertheless, Gurko 
blames the latter for the war on the ground that the construction of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad and the development of southern Manchuria led 
inevitably to conflict. Witte is also charged with sabotaging the efforts of 
Plehve and Gurko to improve Russian agriculture by abolishing the com- 
mune. It seems, too, that Witte permitted the Moscow uprising to take place 
in December, 1905, “especially since it would occur at a safe distance from 
his place of residence”. The Cadet party is likewise severely dealt with. 
Although Gurko recognizes that under Plehve the government “was sus- 
pended in midair and that its sole support was the administrative and police 
apparatus”, he fails to see that the chief hope of avoiding a social revolution 
lay in accepting the limited political revolution which surrender to the 
Cadets entailed. To him the Cadets are unprincipled demagogues who did 
much to ruin Russia in the name of “political freedom”. 

For all the author’s bias, however, the book contains.a wealth of informa- 
tion. Especially valuable is the account of Gurko’s early efforts to accomplish 
the abolition of the commune and to build up a class of prosperous peasants 
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who might support the government. These efforts were momentarily frus- 
trated by the assassination of Plehve, but they laid the foundation for 
Gurko’s eventual triumph in the attack on the commune by Stolypin. 

A commendable feature of the book is the array of notes appended by 
the editors. As is usual in the volumes of this series, they aid materially in 
clarifying the text. 

Brooklyn College. Jonn S. Curtiss. 


Memoirs of the Peace Conference. By Davi Lioyp Grorce. Two volumes. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. xix, 490; xvii, 492-964. 
$10.00.) 

Tue scope of this work is enormous. The first volume is devoted half to 
the preconference period—on which the records of the imperial war 
cabinet, here utilized, are a most important addition to our information— 
and half to chapters on some of the most controversial negotiations at the 
Peace Conference—Russia, the Rhineland, reparations, the German colonies, 
disarmament, the League of Nations, and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion—with considerable account of English public opinion. This volume 
represents Lloyd George at his worst. On the one hand, he attempts to deny 
his own major responsibility for a settlement of reparations which violated 
his own pledges to President Wilson’s program and to Germany and in the 
event proved disastrous, This chapter is a shambles of inconsistencies, sup- 
pressions, and perversions of fact, of which the present reviewer has given 
a full account in an article published in the Journal of Modern History (XI, 
362-78). On the other hand, he manipulates the record so as to give exclusive 
credit to the British—and to a lesser degree the French—for the achievement 
of the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization. By a 
series of personal sketches in a vivid caricature style he manages to reduce 
the stature of the American delegates in order to increase his own. The 
theme of this volume, as to a lesser extent of the second volume, is Lloyd 
George’s achievement, practically single-handed, of a peace of wisdom and 
justice. He says that he cannot discover a single particular in which the 
German treaty “departed from the terms of peace laid down by the Allies 
before the War came to an end”. 

The second volume is more of a record and less of a tract, for it deals 
with problems in the solution of which Lloyd George’s own share was either 
honorable or negligible. It is devoted mostly to the other treaties which 
emerged from the Peace Conference and deals largely with the creation of 
new states or the enlargement of lesser states. After a chapter on the Italian 
claims he treats successively of the territorial establishment of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, and Poland. Much more 
than half the volume is devoted to the Treaty of Sévres and the resultant 
problems of European and Asiatic Turkey. 
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In general Llovd George played an important part in restraining the 
excessive claims of the new states for the territory of their enemies, notably 
in the case of Poland. Here his record is complete and convincing, but it has 
long been available in other sources. That the Peace Conference was less 
successful in bringing the other territorial settlements into conformity with 
ethnographic principle Lloyd George attributes to the fact that the Big Four 
delegated the non-German treaties to the foreign secretaries, who paid more 
heed than the Four to strategic and economic arguments in the award of 
boundaries. Undue weight, in his opinion, was given to such considerations 
in the determination of boundaries for Austria-Hungary. He records his own 
contemporary objections to the claims put forth on behalf of Czechoslovakia 
by Benes, “with great skill and craft”, and adds: “The questions I put to 
Dr. Benes show that I viewed his proposed incorporation of territory 
occupied by German and Magyar majorities with serious misgiving ... as a 
departure from the principles laid down by the Allies during the War.” 
Benes nevertheless had his way with the council of foreign ministers. 

Lloyd George’s treatment of the Treaty of Sévres shows the same dan- 
gerous pro-Greek and anti-Turk sentiment which led him to political dis- 
aster in 1922. He was anxious that the United States should assume a 
mandate not only for the administration of Armenia but for Constantinople 
and the Straits as well. But failing that, he wished to place Greece in control 
of the Straits. “As far as the maritime Powers were concerned, it would 
have been an ideal arrangement for us and for France. Greece was so much 
at the mercy of any naval Power that she would not have dared to slam the 
gates of the Dardanelles against their ships.” He goes on to explain that 
Wilson’s departure—leaving these questions still unsettled—led to a fatal 
delay in the conclusion of the Turkish treaty. Hope that Wilson could win 
American opinion to the assumption of such responsibilities did not begin 
to fade until the following October, r919. “The first suggestion that we 
should not wait any longer for an American decision on the mandate ques- 
tion was made by me at the Allied Conference held at ro, Downing Street, 
on February rath, 1920.” By this time a change of attitude had developed in 
both France and Italy more favorable to Turkey, and the Turkish Nation- 
alist movement of Kemal had begun, The Treaty of Sévres when finally 
drafted was already too late. Nonetheless Lloyd George has nothing but 
scorn for his successors, who surrendered to the Turk in “the black Treaty 
of Lausanne”. There is little here about Lloyd George’s own contribution to 
that debacle by supporting the Greek invasion of Anatolia, but his pages 
ring with charges of treachery against French and Italians for supporting 
Turkey. . 

The book ends, as it began, with praise for the treaties and scorn for 
those who failed to execute them. Lloyd George says that Wilson, Clemen- 
ceau, and he would all agree today that “the Treaties were never given a 
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chance by the miscellaneous and unimpressive array of second-rate statesmen 
who have handled them for the past fifteen years.” 

This is the American edition of The Truth about the Treaties (London, 
1938) under a more accurate title. The present reviewer has already called 
attention to a second, and less appropriate, alteration of the original in the 
article in the Journal of Modern History already referred to, but the com- 
ment there needs revision. The Yale University Press deleted a passage 
which appeared in the English edition (I, 248), in which Lloyd George, 
sanctimoniously appraising Colonel House’s moral code, represented him as 
a negotiator who actively helped Clemenceau and others to get what they 
wanted from President Wilson. The editor of the Yale Press said that the 
passage had been eliminated as “a purely personal attack on a dead man”, 
and the reviewer concluded that the reason for the suppression was presum- 
ably “a discriminating regard for House’s reputation” (Jour. Mod. Hist., XI, 
371). From further communication with the editor he has learned that the 
former was concerned about the possibility of libel action and that he sought 
to protect the Yale University Press rather than Colonel House’s reputation. 

Williams College. Paur BrrosaLL. 
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Christopher Columbus: Being the Life of the Very Magnificent Lord Don 
Cristóbal Colón. By Sarvapor pe Mapariaca. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. Pp. x, 524. $4.00.) 

Tuis brilliant book cannot be accepted as a work of lasting value or even 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Columbus. In Columbus’s voyages 
the author is little interested, and his statements about ships, seaman- 
ship, sea passages, and coastal exploration are inaccurate, jumbled, and mis- 
leading. But the true test will be an examination of the main thesis: that 
Columbus was of Spainsh Jewish convert stock and knew it and other 
conversos knew it, and that this racial fact unlocked the gate to America 
and glory, as it now opens every mystery in Columbus’s life and character. 

Here are no Pontevedra documents, Catalanisms, or Baconian hypotheses. 
Señor de Madariaga is too intelligent to ignore the evidence that Columbus 
was born in Genoa of a wool-weaver’s family. But he argues that the 
Colombos were Jewish immigrants from the Peninsula who became con- 
verted but continued to talk Spanish at home and to keep alive Jewish tradi- 
tions. No statement or even hint to this effect has been found in the writings 
of contemporaries. Many hard things were written about the admiral dur- 
ing his lifetime and after, but there is no record of his being called “that 
Jew” or “that converso”, even in the perjured testimony of the pleitos. 
Consequently Sefior de Madariaga has been forced to derive meaning, as 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter recently remarked on a different subject (Palmer 
v. Massachusetts), “not from specific language, but by fashioning a mosaic 
of significance out of the innuendoes of disjointed bits”. In the hands of so 
skilled a literary artist this picture makes a favorable impression. Yet it 
amounts to nothing in comparison with the overwhelming direct evidence 
that the admiral was a Genoese Christian Catholic of North Italian stock, 
utterly unconscious of any Jewish blood in his veins, although like any other 
European of the time his chance of having had a remote Jewish ancestor was 
excellent. And if he was a Jew, he is the only great explorer and outstanding 
seaman of that race since Moses. The mariner’s astrolebe was invented, says 
Camoens, by a “wise and subtle Jew”; but Columbus did not know how to 
use it. He was weak in celestial navigation, where his Jewish contemporaries 
were strong, and strong in practical seamanship, one of the few callings in. 
which Jews have never excelled. 

The author’s strongest point is the absence of Italian and the exclusive 
use of Castilian and Latin in the admiral’s extant writings, which form 
no mean corpus. The only writing supposed to be his and dated before he 
went to Spain is postilla No. 858 in his copy of Pius II’s Historia rerum 
(1477); this note is in Castilian and dated 1481. Ergo, says our author, 
Castilian was the admiral’s mother tongue. If this postilla is in Columbus’s 
hand, which Fritz Streicher, in his Kolumbus-Originaie, doubts, it may only 
mean that the young man was learning Spanish. Genoese is the dialect most 
unlike Tuscan or classical Italian, and no Genoese lad could have known 
Italian unless he had learned it at school. Even a patrician Genoese like 
Micer Imperial, who emigrated to Spain, wrote Castilian exclusively; how 
much more likely that a young wool-weaver’s son would have first learned 
to read and write after he left'Genoa and would sho-tly have forgotten his 
mother tongue? Thousands of intelligent but illiterate emigrants to America 
have done just that. 

This hurdle surmounted, we come to three alleged Jewish traits in 
Columbus’s character: his contractual or bargaining sense, his propensity 
to quote Esdras and the Old Testament, and his fondness for prophetic 
utterances. Yet a contractual sense is also characteristic of Scotsmen and 
of Italian shopkeepers, whilst quoting the Scriptures and applying Hebrew 
prophecies to an immediate purpose had been commonplaces of Christian 
dialectic for at least ten centuries. Next, we have the “typically Jewish 
mobility” (p. 114) of the Colombos, as evinced in Christopher’s leaving 
Portugal for Spain and in the wanderings of Bartholomew. Must we, then, 
conclude that the Czbots, Magellan, and Verrazano were Jews? The author 
is fond of suggesting that there is something Hebraic about the admiral’s 
“wandering” on the high seas when he was either checking up on new 
islands or tacking against the wind. Navigators, beware! If you beat to 
windward, you are in danger of being taken for a Wandering Jew. 
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Finally, we have an interesting picture, based entirely on the author’s 
imagination, of prominent conversos ganging up to make Isabella change 
her mind and send converso Colén to the Indies. Sefior de Madariaga de- 
clares that conversos were so numerous in the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella as to form a sort of mutual assistance pact for members of their 
race. Here we have the sort of dialectic sadly familiar in works on the in- 
fluence of this or that race in America. Anyone is likely to get caught in the 
Madariaga net. Beatriz Enriquez de Harana must have been conversa be- 
cause she “generously gives herself” (p. 160); even Diego Mendez “prob- 
ably” was converso because he bequeathed the Colloquies of Erasmus and 
a copy of Josephus to his son! If Sefior de Madariaga ever gets going on 
early New England, he will be forced to conclude that the real fulfillment 
of Isaiah xi, 10-13, which Columbus applied to his proposed crusade, was 
‘the voyage of the Mayflower. 

The book is written in a racy style, with commendable fire and spirit, 
and gives an interesting analysis of Columbus’s character. But it is essen- 
tially a clever piece of special pleading, not a Life of Columbus. 

Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 


Pueblo Indian Religion. By Ersiz CLews Parsons. Two volumes. [The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Ethnological Series.] 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. xviii, 1275. $7.00.) 
For many years Dr. Parsons has been a student of Southwest Indian 

culture, not as an artist, social worker, or sentimental onlooker but as a 
trained anthropologist with a constant and ever-increasing awareness of the 
historical and cultural problems. During this time she has published her 
findings so extensively as to make her bibliography overwhelming even to 
the worker who specializes in the Southwest. In this book she has assembled 
the information previously scattered in various periodicals and technical 
monographs, and she has not only collected but has organized, worked over, 
and assimilated it in such a fashion as to give a thoroughly rounded résumé 
of Pueblo social organization and religion. This summary is given in the 
introduction, which runs to over a hundred pages and is of priceless value 
to layman and specialist alike. 

To the student of the Southwest, however, the introduction serves only 
as a starter to what Dr. Parsons considers her real job. This, in her mind, is 
a presentation of ceremonial in all its aspects—organization, performance, 
attitudes, and historical relationships. All of the author’s work shows the 
most careful and patient consideration of detail, and this book is no excep- 
tion. She has assembled the least as well as the most apparent features of a 
large number of related yet diversified groups, and she has, moreover, given 
interpretations of their significance. 

The book is far more than a conglomeration of exotic practices. It is a 
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synthesis of those practices with a painstaking and critical evaluation of 
theories which may be deduced from or applied to them, In the region in- 
habited by the Pueblo Indians—Taos, Santa Clara, Sar. Ildefonso, Tesuque, 
and Nambé, of the eastern group; Santo Domingo, Sia, Cochiti, Jemez, and 
Isleta, representative of a more central group; Laguna and Acoma to the 
south; Zuni and Hopi, best known of the western divis:on—all the problems 
common to the disciplines of history and anthropology are present in the 
most complex form. Dr. Parsons ignores none of them, whether they are the 
outgrowth of time or the result of diffusion over a wide territory. However 
each group may have started, it had passed through a Jong period of change 
even before the advent of the whites, as is attested by the prehistoric remains 
in which the Southwest is so rich and to which Dr. Farsons has given due 
consideration. And the influence of the whites, at first as conquistadores and 
with them priests, later as government officials, reformers, and even just 
simple neighbors, has continued side by side with Indian contacts brought 
even closer by the increasing ease of modern transportation. The author dis- 
cusses the heterogeneity of influences and the resultant tribal attitudes. Two 
long chapters analyze influences from other than Pueblo areas—California, 
the southern part of the Southwest, Mexico, the Plains, and the territory of 
the Southern Athapascans. As one reads he sees parallels—together of course 
with unique differences—with all sides of American aboriginal cultures, and 
the usefulness of this treatment cannot be overrated. 

The historian who reads the introduction to this book will come to 
understand the implications of the various methods employed—Dr. Parsons 
rightly finds no one method sufficient—by turning to the last two chapters, 
“Variation and Borrowing”, and “Other Processes of Change”. These chap- 
ters are explicitly interpretative, although the others, which summarize the 
material, constantly interpret, criticize, and discriminate by implication. 

Columbia University. Gzapys A. ReicHarp. 


From Indian Trail to Iron Horse: Travel and Transportation in New Jersey, 
1620-1860. By Wueaton J. Lane. Introduction ky Thomas J. Werten- 
baker. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1936. Pp, xviii, 437. $3.75.) 
Tuns interesting volume is the first to appear of a series which is expected 

to cover in an adequate manner the long-neglected history of the state of 

New Jersey. Work on this monumental task began ten years ago when 

Lloyd W. Smith, a wealthy citizen of the state, gave a sum to Princeton 

University to assist in research. Under the guidance of Professor Thomas J. 

Wertenbaker the project is now well under way. Mr. Lane, the author of 

this initial volume, has long been a student of travel and transportation and 

is an easy, satisfying writer, not too pedantic to enliven his narrative with a 

good story now and then. His interest in Indian trails began when he was 

a boy in New Hampshire. 


. 
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He shows on a map the red man’s principal routes through New Jersey, 
some of which have become the white man’s automobile roads. In fact he 
tells us that at least five streets of Newark are of Indian origin and that six 
of the nine arteries of travel radiating from New Brunswick follow the 
course of old Indian trails. The development of such trails into roads and 
the tracing of new routes by the early Dutch, Swedish, and English settlers, 
the evolution of stage coaches and the mails, the building and operation of 
canals, and the coming of steam are all adequately covered. The early traffic 
wars, the corporate and legislative chicanery which characterized the history 
of the Morris Canal and the Camden and Amboy Railroad, as well as New 
Jersey’s later leniency towards railroad corporations, are honestly set forth. 
Some may wonder why the author does not go into the Gould-Fisk-Vander- 
bilt war over the Erie, but perhaps he considers that a New York rather 
than a New Jersey affair. Among the surprising things which some readers 
will learn from these pages is the fact that steamboats once operated on such 
minor streamlets of today as Rancocas and Cohansey creeks. If this seems 
incredible, the author explains that, just as the old-timers complain, such 
streams are smaller than they used to be, because of the felling of the forests. 

There is some essential documentation, yet the pages are not so burdened 
with footnotes, one fancies, as to frighten away the lay reader. The book is 
interestingly illustrated with reproductions of old prints, maps, and original 
documents such as waybills, advertisements, timetables, lottery tickets, etc. 
In our opinion the project has made a good start. But why that pale, washed- 
out green binding? : 

New York City. Awin F. Harrow. 


The Long Journey to the Country of the Hurons. By Father Gasriev Sacar. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Grorce M. Wrone and trans- 
lated into English by H. H. Langton. [The Publications of the Cham- 
plain Society. ] (Toronto: the Society. 1939. Pp. xlvii, 411.) 

Tae Champlain Society was well advised to add Sagard’s work to the 
list of its distinguished publications. Few, if any, among the items of early 
Canadiana surpass it in its fine amalgam of historical and ethnological in- 
terest and literary charm. 

The narrative details the personal experiences of the Recollect or Fran- 
ciscan lay-brother, Gabriel Sagard, during a journey of his to the Huron 
country, which‘lay to the east of Lake Huron in the present Ontario, and 
his stay therein for some ten months, 1623-24. The brother was a keen and 
accurate observer, with a flair for graphic description, and managed to crowd 
into his account an imposing array of data of various categories concerning 
the historic tribe the acquaintance of which he made. Probably no other of 
the aboriginal tribes contacted by the whites throughout the vast reaches of 
New France has been pictured with the same sympathetic insight and with 
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the same fullness of descriptive detail as are the Hurons in Sagard’s engross- 
ing narrative. Towns, villages, lodges, agricultural methods, preparation of 
food, feasts, dances, songs, marriage rites and customs, upbringing of chil- 
dren, physical and mental traits of the savages, disease, medical practice, 
religious beliefs, interment and cult of the dead—these are some of the heads 
under which is assembled the multifarious information vouchsafed the 
reader. In the second and shorter of the two parts into which the work is 
divided “an account is given of the land and water animals and of the fruits, 
plants, and natural abundance found ordinarily in the country of our 
savages”, Helpful notes supplied by the editor and his collaborators identify 
in modern and frequently in scientific terms the fauna and flora described. 

The translation is highly readable and, as far as the reviewer has been 
able to check it with the French original text, happily included in the volume 
under review, accurate also. Maps illustrating the Huren country are added, 
while a note by Percy J. Robinson on Sagard’s Dictionary of. the Huron 
Language and bibliographical descriptions by Victor Hugo Paltsits of the 
brother’s two works on Canada, the Grand Voyage of 1632 (edited in the 
present volume) and the Histoire du Canada of 1635, are also included. 
Format and general physical features of this latest of the Champlain Society 
Publications are on a high level of excellence. 

Hardly any errata came under the reviewer’s notice. “Father” on the 
title page should read “Brother”; Sagard was not a priest. The letters o.f.m. 
abbreviate the words, “Ordinis Fratrum Minorum”, not “Ordinis Fratrum 
Minoris” (p. xxxix). 

Loyola University. GILBERT J, GARRAGHAN. 


Archives of Maryland. Volume LV, Proceedings and Acts of the General 
Assembly of Maryland,: 1757-1758 (25). J. Hatt Preasants, Editor. 
[Published by Authority of the State under the Direction of the Mary- 
land Historical Society.] (Baltimore: the Society. 1938. Pp. lvi, 800. 
$3.00.) 

Tuns, the twenty-fifth volume of the series embodying proceedings of the 
Maryland assembly, is of especial interest for the reason that it pertains to a 
time when the American Revolution is drawing nigh and the character of 
the legislative doings-is such that the revolt of the colonies against the mother 
country can almost be glimpsed over the horizon, although no one in Mary- 
land probably then recognized the significance of those elements whose 
cumulative force would soon snap the cord of old allegiances. 

The time covered by this volume is little more than a year, but it was a 
time of dire uncertainty for the British Empire. Great Britain and France 
were locked in a desperate struggle for the control of Canada and the 
Mississippi Valley, and at the moment the outcome did not appear at all 
hopeful for Great Britain. Specifically, the contest raged principally about a 
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requisition upon Maryland, as one among four colonies, for a small body 
of troops, a bare five hundred, whose principal service should be-to garrison 
Fort Cumberland in the western part of the province. With that myopia 
that so often motivated the colonies in their contests with the mother coun- 
try, the lower house contended that the defense of Fort Cumberland was the 
business of the regular army and that the province of Maryland was con- 
cerned only with the protection of the settled territory. The weapon em- 
ployed by the lower house was, naturally, the supply bill, into which were 
introduced restrictions on the use of the troops and other provisions unac- 
ceptable to the upper house, the governor, and the lord proprietary, chief 
among the latter being new forms of taxation—a tax on incomes, a tax on 
proprietary lands hitherto free from taxation, and a double tax on lands and 
property of Roman Catholics. This last was of course just one more-phase of 
the long-time religious contest. The controversy dragged on from session to 
session, with charges and countercharges, arguments pro and con, and all to 
no avail except as these contentions and arguments throw light on the con- 
stitutional principles that would presently be used by all the colonies as 
leverage against British control. In the course of the contest many smaller 
herring were drawn across the trail. 

The materials of the volume are admirably ‘edited, and, what is of 
especial value, the editor’s introduction provides so clear an exposition of 
the proceedings of the assembly that not even a reviewer finds it necessary 
to read the whole of them. dai 

Washington, D. C. Epmuno C. BuRrNeETT. 


The Rise of American Naval Power, 1776-1918. By Haroko and MARGARET 
Sprout. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 398. 
$3-75-) 

Tis book supplies a longfelt need by tracing the rise of the United States 
navy, with emphasis on policy, from the Revolution through the World 
‘War. A second volume will carry the story through the Washington Con- 
ference. Because of the magnitude of the subject the authors have had to 
skim over a number of topics of monographic proportions, and they have 
had to confine their research to published materials, chiefly the voluminous 
official records. It is doubtful, however, whether an examination of the 
bulky manuscript files of the Navy Department and the several collections 
in the Library of Congress would materially alter their conclusions. Within 
these limits the research has been thorough, and the authors make several 
significant contributions through their analyses of congressional votes. A 
few inconsequential errors of fact and date have crept in, and a few judg- 
ments that are at least arguable. For example, one may question whether 
public opinion at the outbreak of the World War recognized that the con- 
flict would “profoundly affect the United States” (p. 299), and whether 
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America’s entrance into the war against Germany was “imminent during 
most of 1916” (p. 349). 

The story, which is told with sanity and clarity, reveals amazing inertia 
and conservatism in the service (particularly in resisting steam, armor plate, 
and other technological changes); shortsightedness, professional jealousy, 
and cross-purposes; politics, patronage, and the “pork barrel” (notably in 
maintaining useless navy yards); sectional pressure (the farther inland, the 
less interest in the navy); and an astonishing unwillingness or inability, on 
the part of both laymen and experts, to read the plain lessons of history. 
Despite unfortunate results, the United States pursued a policy of commerce 
raiding and passive defense for more than a ceatury, choosing to beat off the 
enemy from its doorstep rather than build ships in such numbers that he 
would stay away altogether. Not until the nineties, when Mahan ably advo- 
cated his theories of the command of the sea and concentration of strength, 
were the old views reluctantly abandoned. 

The Spanish-American War weakened the navy by imposing on it the 
impossible burden of defending the Philippines without adequate naval 
bases. The completion of the Panama Canal increased the mobility of the 
fleet but added to its vulnerability. The great naval bill of 1916, passed by a 
hysterical Congress, was ‘out of all proportion to America’s naval needs and 
had far-reaching postwar repercussions. The authors effectively demonstrate 
—and the experts knew this at the ttme—that faraway Germany could not 
have invaded the United States even if she had wanted to. Despite long 
warning, the navy refused to concentrate on desperately needed antisub- 
marine craft and continued with unneeded capital ship building. When war 
was declared, this policy was reoriented, after costly delays, and America 
contributed effectively to muzzling the submarine. 

Several conclusions are implicit if not explicit. The United States, pri- 
marily because of its unique geographical position, can make itself prac- 
tically invulnerable in its own waters. On the other hand, these same 
geographical factors render virtually impossible a successful defense of the 
Philippines or offensive operations in the Far East. Finally, since public 
opinion in a democracy shapes and sometimes cripples naval development, 
the people should be properly informed. No better beginning can be made 
than by reading this excellent book. 

Stanford University. - Tuomas A. BAILEY. 


The Contract Clause of the Constitution, By BenyaMIN Fiercuer Wricurt, 
JR., Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard University. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. xvii, 287. $3.50.) 

Tus excellent monograph retraverses only in small part the ground 
covered by Warren B. Hunting in his incompleted essay published under a 
similar title twenty years ago. Basing his study upor about five hundred 
pertinent Supreme Ccurt cases, Professor Wright traces the rise, ascendancy, 
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and decline in usefulness of the clause in the Constitution which forbids a 
state legislature to pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. After 
following the doctrinal growth of this clause from 1789 to 1865, he devotes 
the remaining two thirds of the volume to an analysis of the chief classes of 
cases which have arisen under it, the development of the court’s opinion 
with respect to each class, and the types of contracts or alleged contracts 
which have been excluded from its protection. 

The topic is an important one. Before 1890 nearly one half of all the state 
Jaws declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court owed their invalidation 
to conflict with the contract clause, Neither the makers of the Constitution 
nor the men who opposed its ratification foresaw that the skill of John 
Marshall would transform this little portion of one sentence of the organic 
law, probably designed only to prevent legislative interferences with private 
contracts, into a powerful safeguard of all vested property rights against 
state assault. ' 

The author believes that Marshall ’s reasoning was not always beyond 
reproach, but he concedes that it helped to reconcile majority rule with 
security for private property and that it accorded wel] with the wishes of a 
public, both in the cities and on the frontier, who might champion state 
rights against judicial encroachment but who anticipated no conflict between 
accumulations of wealth and the growth of democracy. Even before the 
decision in Fletcher v. Peck (1810), the action of several state legislatures in 
reserving the right to amend or repeal charters of incorporation indicated 
no hostility to the principle of the sanctity of vested rights but merely a 
desire to keep an acceptable doctrine “within reasonable limits”. The author 
agrees with Charles A. Beard’s' observation, made over twenty years ago, 
that the obligation of contracts clause was always potentially a due process 
of law clause and would have become so in reality had Marshall had his way 
in the case of Ogden v. Saunders (1827). During the Taney period Marshall’s 
interpretations of the contract clause were reaffirmed, almost without ex- 
ception, and were applied more frequently and to a wider variety of subject 
matter than before. 

The number of cases involving this clause increased during the period 
1865-90, when it struck down a greater number of state laws than at any 
earlier or later time. But its doctrinal expansion had already ended; the states 
by then were hedging their charter grants with many restrictions; the con- 
cepts of “inalienable police power” and “public welfare” furnished additional 
checks to the activities of private business, and “due process of law” soon 
became a “more inclusive sanctuary for economic interests” than the contract 
clause had ever been. Although the clause was no longer pre-eminent after 
1890, the principle of vested rights was still basic in legal thought, and the 
Supreme Court continued to subject state laws to the indefinite test of what 
it thought was “reasonable”. 

Professor Wright’s emphasis upon the recent history of the clause adds 
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to the timeliness of his volume. The subject, as here presented, has vitality 
because it is shown in its relation to the general history of judicial review 
and to the growth of political democracy and large-scale business enterprise. 
This work, together with several others published within the last few years, 
makes clear that constitutional history at its best need not be an academic 
discussion of political theory and judicial pronouncements divorced from 
everyday life. Monographs similar to the one at hand might well be written 
about other clauses of the Constitution. 
The University of Chicago. Witiram T. HUTCHINSON. 


Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising. By Letanp D. BALDWIN. 
[Written under the Direction of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey, sponsored jointly by the Buhl Foundation, the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh. ] Cee 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1939. Pp. 326. $3.00.) _ 

Proressor Baldwin has given us the first adequate account of a famous 
incident, based on study of virtually all pertinent material. 

The people of western Pennsylvania were almost unanimous in their 
dislike of Hamilton’s excise, the chief exceptions being those individuals who 
received lucrative appointments as collectors and inspectors. There was, 
nevertheless, a division among them. A large element of the rural population 
displayed a disposition to do violence to federal officials and their sym- 
pathizers, while the conservatives, especially strong in Pittsburgh, sought 
redress in orderly ways. . 

Much of Professor Baldwin’s story turns upon the activities of Hugh H. 
Brackenridge. Sympathizing with the grievances of the rural population, yet 
disliking violence, he attempted the difficult role of a leader who “bored 
from within”, appearing to go with the crowd while seeking in fact to pre- 
vent extreme actions. The position of Albert Gallatin was similar. 

Washington’s commissioners of 1794 found the westerners pacifically 
inclined but insistent upon the repeal of the excise and hopeful for general 
amnesty. They prepared a form for signature by all who desired pardon, but 
it contained a promise of obedience to the revenue acts, and the tardiness of 
the. insurgents in signing it led the commissioners to report that they did 
not believe the law could be enforced by the courts withcut aid. 

The administration responded by sending the militia. Encountering no 
resistance, the army was used to arrest numerous suspected persons. Typical 
of its conduct was the treatment of certain men of the Pittsburgh neighbor- 
hood, who were dragged from their beds in the middle of the night and 
driven barefoot through the mud for several miles to an open pen, where 
they were kept from the fire in spite of rain and snow. When brought before 
the federal judge, after ten days of such hardships, thzy were released for 
want of evidence. Then it was discovered that a number of -the prisoners 
were not suspects but witnesses! 
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One of the chief grievances of the westerners was the provision which 
required the trial of excise breakers in Philadelphia. Congress modified this 
provision in the spring of 1793, permitting trial in western Pennsylvania. 
Hamilton pushed measures to enforce his pet legislation before the amend- 
ment took effect, and in the sequel twenty men were taken to Philadelphia 
for trial. One of these died before he was tried. Two were convicted of 
treason but were pardoned by President Washington, one being obviously 
insane and the other a simpleton. The other seventeen were acquitted. 

Professor Baldwin’s sympathy is not with the Hamiltonians. He strongly 
hints that President Washington showed little understanding of the situation 
in the west, and Hamilton falls little short of appearing as the villain of the 
plot. Like the contemporary western conservatives, Baldwin believes that 
“John Buckskin” was aggrieved but does not condone his conduct, He finds 
that the Federalists made profitable use of the incident at the time but 
believes that it was one of the causes of the ultimate triumph of the Repub- 
licans. 

The Ohio State University, Homer C. Hockert. 


Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United States. By Dwicut 
Lowgtt Dumonp, University of Michigan. [Commonwealth Foundation 
Lectures, University College, London, Second Term, 1938-39.] (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 143. $2.00.) 

The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860. By ArtHur Younc Luioyp, (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 337. $3.00.) 

Tuesx two books deal with the same subject, the connection of the aboli- 
tionist movement with the general antislavery controversy and the Civil 
War. They differ somewhat in form, inasmuch as Professor Dumond pre- 
sents his conclusions in the form of general lectures, with no attempt at 
elaborate documentation, whereas Dr. Lloyd offers a monographic treatment 
based on a long bibliography and utilizing copious notes. But in temper they 
present a striking similarity. Each reproduces in the year 1939 an attitude 
that might have been expected in 1859 but cannot now be termed anything 
but archaic. Mr. Dumond, utilizing again his studies on Weld, Birney, and 
the Western abolitionists, while pointedly excluding Garrison and the 
Eastern leaders, assumes the complete justification of the agitators, applauds 
their work in bringing the Northern public to a realization of the nature of 
slavery, and gives them the credit for leading the way toward national re- 
generation through the Civil War and emancipation. Southerners appear 
only as persecutors and aggressors, and they bear the whole responsibility 
for the war. Mr. Lloyd, on the other hand, depicts the Southern people as 
virtually antislavery until they were forced into a defensive position by the 
abolitionists. To illustrate the Garrisonian attack, he gathers in one chapter 
sundry examples of the most extravagant abolitionist invective he can find 
and lets that stand as the abolitionist position., Then in four good-sized 
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chapters he analyzes and expounds the different Southern lines of defense, 
to his manifest satisfaction, and concludes by painting the abolitionist propa- 
ganda as a political device to turn the Western states against the South and 
enable the industrialist East to capture the government. Incidentally he em- 
ploys against the “Yankees” most of the ad hominem arguments familiar in 
the prewar epoch—such as the respoasibility of New England slave traders 
for the importations, the insensibility of New England reformers to labor 
conditions at home, and the like. 

It is difficult to discover anything of value in this sort of writing. Mr. 
Lloyd’s book is a piece of pure proslavery argument without the faintest 
trace of critical spirit. Mr. Dumond’s lectures reflect the Northern attitude 
towards the “slaveocracy” as it used to be called. Each would have been 
pardonable in 1859; it seems incredible that they should actually be pub- 
lished in 1939. If there is anything that is thoroughly impressed upon the 
serious student of that period, it is the overwhelming complexity of the 
social, economic, and political currents and crosscurrents involved and the 
impossibility of depicting the actors in terms of white virtue and black 
villainy. What this period of American history needs is not a recrudescence 
of sectional writing and apologetics but a study of the whole tragic drama 
from the standpoint of a broad and sympathetic approach to the human 
nature of all parties involved. Only in that way can truth be approximated 
and justice for both sides attained. 

Williamstown, Massachusetts. THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874. By Luster BURRELL SHIPPEE, 
University of Minnesota. [The Relations of Canada and the United 
States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale vane 
Press, 1939. Pp. xi, 514. $3.00.) 

Tus interesting volume is a balanced historical treatment of the im- 
portant period in which Canada attained its maturity and began new inde- 
pendent responsibilities indicative oz its later policy in relations with the 
United States and Great Britain—the period of the crucial quarter century 
of.irritating Canadian-American diplomatic relations which determined the 
first important decision that Canada and the United States would remain 
separate nations. It begins with the annexation movement of 1849 and closes 
with the ratification and execution of the common-sense Treaty of Wash- 
ington, which attempted to settle or adjust ali grievances and resulted in a 
period of comparative quiescence and the beginning of a new era in neigh- 
borhood relations. It treats many Anglo-American momentous episodes, 
delicate situations, and critical issues—including problems of the Civil War, 
which completed the formation of American nationality and was one of the 
most potent forces in the making of the Canadian nation, with an inde- 
pendent identity linked with the British Empire. It is especially characterized 
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by a continuous leading topic—Canadian policy on trade reciprocity, which 
was closely associated with everlasting questions relative to the fisheries. 

In contrast with a recent volume by the reviewer, on American foreign 
policy in Canadian relations, Dr. Shippee stresses Canadian policy in Amer- 
ican relations. Although he has based his narrative largely upon government 
publications and other ‘published materials, he has not neglected original 
manuscript records. Judging from his footnote references, he has used ex- 
tensively the valuable manuscript materials of the Canadian Archives at 
Ottawa, chiefly the “G” series and the photostatic copies of parts of the “G” 
series obtained by Dr. J. F. Jameson for the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress. At the Library of Congress he also used reproductions 
of papers of the British Foreign Office and the British Colonial Office. Evi- 
dently he made less use of the manuscript records of the Department of State 
at Washington, but he refers to certain Consular Letters (Vol. XVI), cor- 
respondence of special agents, miscellaneous material on the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854, and the Treaty of Washington Papers of 1871, and occa- 
sionally refers to dispatches in the regular diplomatic correspondence. 

Possibly he may be criticized for his failure to add a general bibliography 
or for failure to include in his footnote references to sources some mention 
of recent monographs or books which have contributed new material on 
subjects treated by him. 

The narrative contains a few minor slips or errors of statements such as 

‘the references to J. P. Benjamin as a representative of Alabama in Congress 
in 1858 (p. 104), to Goldwin Smith as a resident of Upper Canada in 1866- 
67 (p. 193), and to Henry W. Cobbett as a delegate from “Oregon Terri- 
tory” in 1870 (p. 209). 

The volume is well written in accord with its chief aims of new orienta- 
tion and new perspective. It is equipped with three maps and an adequate 
index of twenty-six pages. 

West Virginia University. J. M. CALLAHAN. 


A History of the Settlement of German Mennonites from Russia at Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota. By Ferninand P. Scuurrz, University of Minne- 
sota. (Minneapolis: published by the author at the University of Minne- 
sota. 1938. Pp. r19. $1.25.) 

The Mennonites in Iowa, By Metvin Gtncericu. Marking the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Coming of the Mennonites to Iowa. (Iowa 
City: State Historical Society of Iowa. 1939. Pp. 419. $3.00.) 

History of the Mennonites of the Franconia Conference. By Joun C. 
Wencer. (Telford: Franconia Mennonite Historical Society or the 
author, Goshen College. 1937. Pp. xvi, 523. $2.25.) 

Ix his compact and interesting master’s dissertation Mr. Schultz fur- 
nishes the background for, and traces the history of, the Mennonite settle- 
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ment at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, from its beginnings in the 1870’s to the 
present time, Of the fifteen thousand “Russian” Mennonites who accepted 
voluntary exile in that decade approximately three hundred families, aver- 
aging six persons each, came to Mountain Lake. Although Canada, the 
Dakotas, and two important railroad companies had tried to obtain these 
expert farmers, one William Seeger, persuaded them to accept the invitation 
of the state of Minnesota. The early settlers suffered the usual hardships of 
pioneering plus several plagues of grasshoppers, but by 1890 the community 
was entering upon an era which seemed like one of normal prosperity. The 
American entry into the World War and the enactment of the conscription 
act came as a shock to the community. Since the World War the American 
born generation has become predominant. In 1938 the average farmer in the 
community had two hundred acres of land, and 65 per cent of the farmers 
owned their farms. This book should be of interest to students of history 
and sociology. 

Both the author and Professor Louis Pelzer, under whose direction The 
Mennonites in Iowa was written, are to be congratulated for this interesting . 
and scholarly dissertation. Nor should one fail to commend the publishers 
for producing a work of art. Much spadework was necessary to trace the 
development of the Mennonite church in Iowa for a century and for placing 
the four thousand Mennonites now living in the state in proper perspective. 
Moreover, since the author was writing about his own people, his objectivity 
is remarkable. In view of the fact that the Mennonites of Iowa came from 
several other states, Canada, and a number of European countries, it took 
effective leadership to keep the members with these different backgrounds 
working together harmoniously, Some of the leaders succeeded; others 
failed. The “Old Order Amish” sacrificed individual liberty for denomina- 
tional tradition. The General Conference of Mennonites emphasized indi- 
vidual liberty at the expense of denominational tradition, A third group, 
which at the present time has the largest membership,’aimed at a workable 
compromise. One interesting phase of the dissertation is the family histories. 
It is no longer necessary for the historian or the sociologist to be uninformed 
about the Mennonites in Iowa. 

Dr. Wenger has written the official or semiofficial history of the Fran- 
conia Conference of Mennonites, which includes the oldest Mennonite com- 
munities in the United States. The work is encyclopedic and consequently 
not as readable as those of Dr. Gingerich and Mr. Schultz. Because of the 
nature of the volume the author could not be as objective. Franconia Men- 
nonites have had their schisms, A study of the map included in the volume 
would seem to warrant the conclusion that the congregations have held their 
own in the center of the community but have lost ground to other Men- 
nonite or non-Mennonite churches on the borders. The church polity 
approaches the episcopal. The bishops manage the church with little or no 
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lay influence making itself felt. In one case the ministers of a congregation 
“were required to apologize to conference” for planning a special Bible 
instruction meeting for their congregation without having previously ob- 
tained the consent of the conference. The bishops seem to be very much 
opposed to having their people hear preachers who are not formally ap- 
proved by them. ‘Apparently, independent thinking on the part of laymen 
is unwelcome. One result of this attitude has been the loss of “many 
young people”. On several of these points the Mennonites of Iowa and those 
of Mountain Lake, Minnesota, have followed in the wake of the American 
democratic tradition, whereas the Franconia Mennonites maintain the 
political, social, and ecclesiastical tradition of colonial and pre-Jacksonian 
times. Since the Franconia group has been in America much longer than 
either of the others, the Turnerian may see in this contrast the influence of 
the trans-Mississippi frontier. The author’s illustrations are excellent. In- 
dexes, appendixes, bibliographies, and documentation are adequate, The 
volume should be especially valuable as a reference work for libraries. 
Western Reserve University. Jacos C. MEYER. 


Das Deutschtum in Westkanada. Von Dr. phil. habil. Henz LEHMANN. 
[Veröffentlichungen der Hochschule für Politik.] (Berlin: Junker und 
Diinnhaupt. 1939. Pp. 414. 12 M.) 

In this volume the author, who published a study of the Germans in 
eastern Canada in 1931, has directed his researches to the German element 
in the prairie provinces of the Canadian West. With great thoroughness, 
attention to detail, and extensive research he has produced a volume that is a 
useful, scholarly addition to the literature of Canadian immigration, 

After a short discussion of the physical features of the prairie provinces 
and the selective immigration policy of Canada and its railways, the nar- 
rative ferrets out the hundreds of German communities in western Canada 
and describes the reasons for and the methods of their establishment. Tables 
and maps supplement and clarify the account. Fully two thirds of the Ger- 
mans in western Canada derive from the German peasant colonies of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Rumania; most of the remainder came from the 
United States, and very few emigrated directly from Germany to Canada. 
The most interesting and successful pioneer group were undoubtedly the 
Mennonites, although as a result of their experiences in the World War 
and the depression, a substantial number have now departed for Mexico and 
Paraguay. Many German immigrants of the postwar period were overtaken 
by the crash of 1929 and the continuing depression before they could really 
take root in their new homes. 

Especially valuable are Dr. Lehmann’s chapters on the religious life of 
the pioneers, their press and their societies and their “German Day” celebra- 
tions, and the fate of their institutions during the World War and after. 
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Recent Canadian legislation against separate parochial schools has been espe- 
cially offensive to certain minority groups, and a long section is devoted to 
the controversy over this issue. In a final chapter the author concerns him- 
self, in the spirit of the Third Reich, with the future of the German Volks- 
tum, in the Dominion. He hopes chat the German element may help to 
combat the “communist propaganda of lies” against Germany, and the 
“Anglo-Canadian Jewish press”, and he seems to believe that the Hitler 
renaissance in the Third Reich will somehow have a great integrating and 
consolidating effect upon the German element abroad. As a matter of fact, 
the Americanization process, involving that American democratic liberalism 
which Dr. Lehmann so much dislikes, will probably go on as relentlessly in 
Canada as it has among the Germans in the United States. 
Oberlin College. Cari WITTKE. 


The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A Social History of Southern Methodism, 
1865-1900. By Hunter Dickinson Farisu, Director, Department of Re- 
search and Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, Sometime In- 
structor and Tutor in American History, Harvard University. (Rich- 
mond: Dietz Press. 1938. Pp. 400. $5.00.) 

Because of the reunion of the three principal wings of the Methodist 
Church this study is most timely. It enlightens the bewilderment of those 
unfamiliar with the deep forces that made the reconciliation of the Northern 
and Southern branches such a slow, laborious task. Had disagreement over 
slavery been the principal factor, it would seem that the two churches could 
have buried their differences with the extermination of the root. But, as the 
Southern bishops explained, slavery was only the symbol of a deeper con- 
stitutional issue involving “the right to handle and determine matters outside 
their proper jurisdiction” (pp. 58-59). Embitterment of relations by slavery 
agitation confirmed Southern Methodists in their adherence to a narrowly 
Scriptural definition of the scope af the church and hampered the develop- 
ment of a latitudinarian attitude, all of which contributed to the prolonging 
of the breach. 

Had there been no Civil War, the road to reunion would have been 
much easier. But the conflict had a spiritual front carried into the South by 
the Northern Church and bearing with it such deep-seated animosities that 
the ecclesiastical schism was greatly widened. In these more tolerant days we 
can scarcely realize the harshness and bitterness which Mr. Farish shows to 
have existed towards the Southern brethren. “Methodist rebels”, a “degen- 
erate, bastard Methodism”, an “apostate church”, “hopelessly debauched 
with pro-slaveryism and tainted with treason” were some of the characteriza- 
tions in the Northern Methodist press (p. 44). Perhaps the principal reason 
why reunion did not come sooner was that it was not desired. Nothing less 
than the complete disintegration or absorption of the Southern Church 
would satisfy the majority of the Northern leaders. 
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This study makes outstandingly clear the utter futility of the efforts of 
the Northern Church to function in an uncongenial social and political en- 
vironment. At best it was never more than a feeble broken reed confined 
largely to the blacks in its influence. Indeed, the assaults on the Southern 
stronghold and the efforts to break down the racial barrier strengthened the 
Southern Church. Mr. Farish carefully analyzes other factors which con- 
tributed to the remarkable recovery of the latter organization after the war. 
Among these were a marked spirit of revivalism, the development of a more 
liberal attitude towards social and humanitarian reform, a more practical 
approach to the Negro problem, which was to give the Negro full protection 
and opportunity strictly within his status, and an unusual harmony and 
unity in policy and doctrine. Much emphasis is given to the contributions of 
the Southern Church to education, temperance, morals, and its attitude 
towards labor, capital, Sabbath observance, divorce, and like matters in 
which the church shaped public opinion. 

Withal the study is well conceived and excellently executed. Most readers 
will probably regret that it did not include an analysis-of the forces and 
trends of the twentieth century which made reconciliation possible, although 
some of these are detectable. Such an analysis was beyond the scope of the 
book, as the title indicates, and at least the question is answered why unifica- 
tion was impossible before the twentieth century. The bibliography, in- 
clusive as it is, compels the reviewer to advance his impression that a fuller 
use of Northern sources would have revealed that the Northern Church was 
probably as a whole less uncompromising in its attitude towards the South- 
ern wing than this excellent study reveals. 

The American University. W. M. GEWER. 


Negro Education in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel. By Horace 
Mann Bono. [The Susan Colver Rosenberger Prize Essay, 1937, The 
University of Chicago.] (Washington: Associated Publishers. 1939. Pp. 
358. $3.25.) 

Tus study deserves to be expanded into a complete history of the Ala- 
bama Negro. As it is, the first 134 pages are a short history of slavery and 
Reconstruction in the South. They make clear the political rights and educa- 
tion of free Negroes even in slavery times and throw a flood of light on 
Reconstruction, superseding Fleming’s inadequate and prejudiced study. 
The bonds of sympathy between Negro freedmen and poor whites are shown 
to have tended toward unified political action, cutting across the lines of race 
antagonism. As in so many other states, the chief criticism of the radical or 
Republican party was the lack of property owned by its voters. As late as 
1875 the effort of the Southern conservative was to put government in Ala- 
bama in the hands of taxpayers. On the other hand Bond shows that many 
of the Negro leaders of Reconstruction times, like Rapier, were not leaders 
of the poor but identified their interests with the rich. 
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The most important contribution made by Bond supports my own un- 
proved contention that the so-called enormous Reconstruction debt heaped 
up by Negro suffrage in Alabama was a false accusation. Bond shows that 
the so-called debt of thirty million dollars was a myth and instead of being 
an actual debt was a potential promise of payments to railway builders com- 
posed of Northern and Southern capitalists. If the debt had been paid, the 
state would have owned all the railways of Alabama—which would not have 
been such a bad thing. As it happened, the Democrats on coming to power 
simply refused to keep the promises made largely to themselves, and the 
“debt” was scaled down. The Republican party in Alabama was shown to 
have promised economic revolution to poor whites and freedmen and col- 
lapsed when Northern capitalists and Southern planters came to terms. 

Chapter vı and chapters x-xıv deal particularly with education. They 
show that there was no public school system worthy of the name before 
Reconstruction. What existed was subsidies paid to private schools and 
schools for laborers on a subscription basis. The real public school system 
arose during Reconstruction times. It was nearly starved to death after the 
conservative restoration in 1874, and thereafter every effort was made to 
keep from giving equal educational opportunity to Negroes and whites. Mr. 
Bond’s study of the constitutional convention of rg1 is interesting. He 
shows that the convention came at a time of sharp competition between 
white and Negro labor and was a fight to eliminate the dangerous Populist 
Movement. In that convention the then young Heflin distinguished himself 
by declaring “God Almighty intended the Negro to be the servant of the 
white man”, The result of this convention was to eliminate the Negro as a 
political power, reducing the number of Negro voters in the state to less 
than four thousand. All emphasis was laid on the education of white chil- 
dren, and the convention made this possible. 

Economic changes, however, especially the urbanization and industriali- 
zation of northern Alabama through steel and coal, congregated Negroes in 
cities and made some difference in school allotments. Nevertheless, although 
the Negro schools have improved between 1900 and 1930, the improvement 
has not been nearly as great as that among the whites, and today a city 
like Montgomery, with thirty thousand Negroes, has no senior high school 
for them. Perhaps che most interesting chapter in the book is chapter x1v on 
the influence of individuals on public education of the Negro. It contains a 
searching evaluation of Booker T. Washington which has not been sur- 
passed and an equally interesting study of J. L. M. Curry. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory part of Mr. Bond’s book is his interpretation of the economic 
development of Alabama and its relation to the country and the world. 
Nevertheless even here he has contributed much, and on the whole this book 
is worth study as well as reading. 

Atlanta University. W. E. B. Du Bors. 
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The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner. With a List of All his 
Works compiled by Everzrr E. Epwarns, and an Introduction by FULMER 
Moon. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 316. $3.50.) 
UNQUESTIONABLY the reading public both abroad and in the United 

States regards Frederick Jackson Turner as the foremost interpreter of the 

expansion of the American people. Any book, therefore, by—and almost any 

book about—a man who achieved that distinction, particularly when he 
achieved it otherwise than by the writing of books, must be looked upon as 

a more than ordinary event. The preface to the present volume is by Dr. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg, the logical person to write it. Dr. Fulmer Mood con- 

tributes an admirable thirty-six page essay on “Turner’s Formative Period”. 

Following this is the reprinting of four of the early Turner essays: “The 

Significance of History” (1891), “Problems in American History” (1892), 

“The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin” (1891), 

and “The Significance of the Frontier in American History” (1893). “A 

Comparison of Differing Versions of “The Significance of the Frontier’ ”, 

which should logically have come next, appears later in the volume. Mr. 

Edwards, historian for the United States Department of Agriculture, has 

supplied an excellent chronologically arranged bibliography of Professor 

Turner’s writings, which runs to thirty-five pages. There is a list of “Refer- 

ences on the Life and Works of Frederick Jackson Turner” and an index to 

the bibliography as well as a general index. A splendid likeness of Professor 

Turner enhances the value of the volume. 

As Dr. Kellogg points out, the book serves two ends. On the one hand, 
there is a reprinting of the essays, on the other hand, an explanation and an 
illustration of Turner’s evolution as a productive scholar. As to the essays, 
their inclusion is amply justified. Probably few students of history have read 
the first two of the above-mentioned four, since they originally appeared in 
publications now virtually inaccessible and have never hitherto been re- 
printed—and this notwithstanding the fact that the first of the four was the 
declaration of his faith, while the second was the chart and compass of his 
course. The second phase of the volume has to do with the systematic devel- 
opment of Turner’s education at Wisconsin and at Johns Hopkins, with his 
own historical growth as reflected in the catalogue announcements of his 
lecture courses from year to year at Wisconsin, and with the processes by 
which he improved his technique. To begin with, we have Dr. Mood’s 
essay. In this reviewer’s opinion there is no better presentation in American 
historiography than this scientific analysis of Turner’s preparation for his 
life work. Creative ability can, indeed, be accounted for. Then we have the 
reprinting of the most famous of the essays, in the form‘in which the public 
first received it, and a careful analysis of the more important variations in its 
numerous appearances, The latter enables students readily to compare the 
first text with the later versions. The striking conclusion is the insignificance 
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of the changes between the 1893 and the 1920 versions. The mature scholar 
was willing to abide essentially by the conclusions he had reached nearly 
thirty years before. Finally, one peruses the rapidly mounting titles, running 
to approximately one hundred exclusive of book reviews, in Mr. Edwards’s 
bibliography. It is an amazingly complete story of orderly development. If 
genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains, then it was never better illus- 
trated than in the career of Frederick Jackson Turner. The evidence is 
irrefutable, especially as marshaled by Dr. Mood, that Turner’s great essay, 
in a sense the father of all his later historical progeny, was no more struck 
off in a moment of sudden inspiration than was the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Professor Turner was under no illusion as to his hypothesis. He laid no 
claim to finding a panacea suitable for all historical ills—though for ap- 
proaches to historical solutions he suggested nearly every diagnosis that is 
possible. In “The Significance of History” he said: “Each age writes the 
history of the past anew with reference to the conditions uppermost in its 
own time.” In spite of all attacks on the Turner hypothesis it—like Wash- 
ington’s monument—still stands. Professor Frederic L. Paxson once suc- 
cinctly stated the case for it. Back in 1933 he wrote: “When it is used as its 
framer framed it, it is as useful a guide as it ever was.” This book will prove 
a vade mecum for Turner students. It is the highest type of memorial to the 
great pathfinder. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Lours Knorr Koontz. 


Papers of John Davis Long, 1897-1904. Selected and edited by GARDNER 
Werp Arren. [Massachusetts Historical Society Collections.] (Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 1939. Pp. xxi, 464. $4.00.) 

Joun Davis Long, after serving as governor of Massachusetts and as a 
member of the House of Representatives, was Secretary of the Navy during 
the exciting years between March 4, 1897, and May 1, 1902. His papers in 
the possession of the Massachusetzs Historical Society contain some fifteen 
thousand letters written while he was in the Cabinet. From this number the 
377 letters now printed were selected. Only 24 were written by Long him- 
self, and these include practically all of his authorship in the collection. By 
far the largest group are from various naval officers who apparently carried 
on an extensive private or semiofficial correspondence with Long. Material of 
this character has rarely been printed, so that this volume will be of great 
value not only to students of the naval history of the Spanish-American War 
but also to anyone interested in the organization and administration of the 
Navy Department. Many of the letters were marked “personal” and were 
in fact personal. Requests for special assignments, recommendations of other 
officers, vigorous complaints about the army, and opinions on the Sampson- 
Schley controversy are recurring subjects. Among the naval officers none 
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wrote more frequently than Captain Mahan. Naturally his views on the con- 
duct of the war are of special interest. Perhaps it was his expérience as a 
writer of history that made him anxious to have the records show the de- 
cisive part he played in determining policy on several occasions. Another 
famous person in the Navy Department during this period was Theodore 
Roosevelt. The letters written by him do not entirely confirm the usual 
stories of him as an adolescent bull-in-a-china-shop. 

The subjects most frequently discussed in the letters from people not 
in the Navy Department are intervention in Cuba and the acquisition of 
overseas colonies. No significant revision of existing accounts is necessary, 
but exceedingly quotable expressions of contemporary opinion, especially 
that opposed to the war and to imperialism, are supplied by a number of 
prominent Massachusetts correspondents. 

Assuming, as one must, that the editor did not omit them, the absence 
of letters from McKinley or from any member of his Cabinet is significant. 
Only a very few from anyone refer to domestic party politics. Evidently 
Long, like so many Cabinet members before him and since, was appointed 
to manage the administrative details of his department without participating 
in the formulation and execution of either national or party policies not im- 
mediately connected with his one corner of the government. 

The Johns Hopkins University. W. Strutt Hotr. 


Elihu Root, By Pui C. Jessup, Professor of International Law, Columbia 
University, Two volumes. (New York:. Dodd, Mead and Company. 1938. 
Pp. xi, 563; vii, 586. $7.50.) 

Jessup leaves no doubt of the influence of Elihu Root upon public policy 
or of the high quality of his statesmanship. Jessup’s own legal training fitted 
him admirably to portray the logical and lucid quality of Root’s mind. His 
thoroughness gives his work an unusually definitive character. He not only 
had access to Root’s voluminous and valuable collection of papers but to 
Root himself through much of the period of preparation. Valuable material 
came from conversations with Root or letters from him in answer to such. 
questions as any biographer wishes he might ask the original actor. The 
mellowness and detached quality of Root’s later life gave these testimonials 
a value that neither his own contemporaneous judgments nor posthumous 
guesses of others about him could have attained. Yet Root chose not to see 
the biography, and the product evidences no family restriction upon the 
author. Jessup has furthermore combed the State and War departments’ 
archives, the letters of Roosevelt, Taft, and Lodge, and other manuscript 
records of contemporaries for Root material. The quantity and competence 
of this work is impressive. There is no impression of a hasty throwing to- 
gether of undigested data that mars so many biographies. The staggering 
mass of material is marshaled with masterful orderliness worthy of Root 
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himself. The evidence has been boiled down to its esseatials, so that, while 
the biography is long, it is not made too Jong through lack of time taken to 
refine the gold from the dross. The style is clear but net brilliant. At times, 
however, the narrative drags and is dull during the early chapters on Root’s 
legal career. That this is not altogether the author’s fault is evidenced by the 
steadiness with which he sustains interest once he gets Root into national 
office. Sometimes, particularly in the earlier portions of the book, there is 
needless trivial detail. Topping each chapter with the inclusive calendar years 
and Root’s age is helpful, but the quotations from Root that serve as chap- 
ter titles, though interesting, fail to describe the substance of the text. The 
last few chapters are painfully anticlimacteric. The court conferences were 
perhaps inevitably so, and for their triviality the Senate and not Root was 
responsible. It seems a pity to climax a great career of public service with 
Root’s fondness for feminine companionship, his love of motoring, his 
friendship with the Carnegies, etc. 

Jessup happily combines respect for and understanding of Root with a 
critical spirit. He is not afraid to pronounce judgment or to interpret. He 
portrays Root’s great qualities, though full justice is hardly done to his 
sparkling wit. His devotion to Sig friends, to Hamiltcn College, and to the 
Republican party run through the story as frequently recurring motifs. His 
affection for Roosevelt and the generosity that could prevent his retorting to 
his former friend’s bitter denunciations are impressive. Capacity to under- 
stand opponents’ views made him fair and effective in a fight. Jessup por- 
trays without concealment the part shrewd calculation played in social rela- 
tions while young Root was establishing himself, the concern for party that 
sometimes transcended concern for bigger principles, the emotionalism that 
dominated him during the World War, and the hatred for Wilson that over- 
powered his usual soundness of judgment. He describes Root’s vigorous and 
courageous attacks on the: Philadelphia gang, Hearst, and Lorimer, when 
corruption or dishonesty became scandals or threatened to injure the party. 
But he also tells how skillfully under ordinary circumstances Root worked 
with political bosses and accepted their methods when they served ends that 
he and the party regarded as desirable. He describes Root’s independence in 
his stand on reciprocity and the repeal of the Panama tolls but also his un- 
fairness to Aguinaldo in Philippine pronouncements that were campaign 
documents rather than fair statements of conditions. He describes but does 
not stress the part Root’s partisan bitterness toward Wilson played in with- 
holding senatorial suggestion and co-operation from Wilson and even from 
his own friend Henry White in Paris and hence, too, in defeating American 
participation in the League that Root wished us to join. 

Watching in Root the reaction of an honest and intelligent conservative 
to the Progressive era is enlightening. So, too, is Jessup’s portrayal of the 
way pro-Ally.bias and war turned the usually calm judgment of a man 
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accustomed to understanding opposing points of view into the same kind of 
emotional hysteria that seized common folk with none of Root’s intellectual 
qualities, Jessup claims for Root the major role in matters where it has 
traditionally been assigned to Roosevelt..He believes that Root exercised over 
his chief a restraining hand that prevented extreme policies and ill-considered 
actions. Root’s role in the 1912 convention Jessup defends at some length, 
though attempting to be fair to Roosevelt as Root felt that he was. Yet Jessup 
leaves an unsatisfied feeling, for in Roosevelt’s position there was, somehow, 
along with personal ambition, a devotion to popular principles in the face 
of machine domination that makes Republican rules and the legalistic sound- 
ness of Root’s position somewhat trivial and unconvincing. 

One weakness is Jessup’s handling of Root’s legal career. This section is 
dull, in part because significant matters are omitted. Root had famous and 
infamous clients. He served them long and well. No adequate picture is 
drawn of his relation to them or of the nature of his services save where 
public criticisms forced discussion. Jessup is unconvincing in his defense of 
Root’s connection with Tweed and his counseling men like Ryan, Whitney, 
and Widener. The defense is special pleading unworthy of the rest of the 
book: Root could take a stand in favor of public welfare in his capacity as a 
citizen and then as a lawyer accept fees for aiding clients in opposing it. 
Jessup accepts the explanation that Root was dominated by devotion to his 
client whoever the client was, sometimes the public, which in office he served 
effectively, sometimes corporations engaged in antisocial practices, which he 
aided, Jessup fails to discover in this a lack of social conscience or of keen 
moral sensibility. An analysis of the social implications of a great corporation 
lawyer’s career during the development of American industrialism would 
have had great significance. 

The other serious weakness is Jessup’s failure to emphasize Root’s narrow 
class outlook on life, his lack of sympathy for or understanding of ordinary 
people, and his blindness to fundamental social and economic questions. As 
a conservative of intelligence and integrity, he rendered notable service in 
making the system work more efficiently. But he could say of a popular 
demand for reform, “We are not to-be intimidated by the vulgar cry of an 
excited populace.” He believed that democracy governed colonies and con- 

` ducted foreign policy “damned badly”. He could say of Puerto Ricans, “The 
natural tendency of the ignorant is to think that the Government ought to 
make them all rich and happy without any exertion on their part.” Jessup 
points out that, in his praise of Diaz, Root failed to realize that material 
blessings did not get down to the peons. He shows that Root could not com- 
prehend the fundamental aims of the Progressive party, the “sound bases of 
economics and equity for an income tax”, or the Russian Revolution. In short, 
Root was influenced not by clients’ fees but by his own economic back- 
ground. Jessup criticizes American democracy because people did not elect 
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a man of Root’s ability to the presidency. Perhaps the people, realizing that 
Root would not benefit farmers, labor, or poor men, proved its capacities to 
judge well in refusing to elect a man who failed to understand fundamental 
social and economic problems and whose instincts and interests were un- 
democratic, 

Root’s lack of social conscience and moral sensibility and the limitations 
of his class outlook prevented his great ability and force of character from 
making him a statesman of the first order. The failure of an otherwise ex- 
cellent study to perceive this does not deprive Jessup’s work of rank among 
great American biographies. 

The University of North Carolina. Howard K. BEALE. 


Across the Busy Years: Recollections and Reflections. By Nıcnoras Murray 
Burer, President of Columbia University. Volume I. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 451. $3.75-) 

Across the Busy Years, the first of two volumes of which the second evi- 
dently is already well advanced toward completion, immediately goes to the 
shelf of source books of contemporary American history. President Butler’s 
habit of keeping note of conversations and incidents, together with his 
wholly extraordinary ability to be at the important plaze at the important 
time, lifts his autobiography far above the level of mere reminiscence, and 
he does not stop for the trivial; nor does he fall into the trap which few 
autobiographers escape of recording long defenses for acts once criticized 
but long since forgotten. 

' The narrative moves forward at a busy, even rapid pace, always at a high 
level, and if, in the course of such crowded years, the author has had to deal 
with some important people whom he neither respects aor likes, he ignores 
rather than “smears” them. Autobiography in America has rarely reached a 
higher level. While the wide sweep of Dr. Butler’s horizon invites a broader 
view, it is appropriate here to consider his autobiography merely as history. 

This volume is about evenly divided as between American political 
history of the last half century and educational history, prefaced by the usual 
chapters on ancestry, family life, and the author’s early school, college, and 
- university experiences. The early chapters, save for the first one, which seems 
out of place and not quite in key with the others, are important for all who 
would know what the United States of the last half century was like. They 
reveal the life of a family which, for the most part, reached America long 
after the American Revolution: President Butler’s father was born in Lon- 
don in 1833. We know a great deal about our pioneers, about the noble 
Forty-Eighters, and about our more or less contemporary immigrants who 
started in the New World at scratch or severely handicapped, but we have 
had too little about those immigrants of the first half of the last century who 
brought from the British Isles substance and culture and immediately added 
so much to the scanty store of American resources. There is in President 
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Butler’s’ book a valuable glimpse of social, industrial, and political life in 
an industrial city--Paterson, New Jersey—just after the Civil War. Here we 
observe a family which was completely American and at the same time en- 
riching American life with a contemporary Old World culture from which 
Americans in general had been long since separated. 

The educational chapters tend to support the thesis that education up to 
the age of twenty is important chiefly for its moral rather than for its in- 
tellectual content. Dr. Butler does not think highly of what he was taught 
or of the method, and this goes for the greater part of what was offered to 
him at Columbia College from 1878 to 1882. In college he was a self-support- 
ing student and graduated with a substantial sum to his credit in the bank. 
He pays tribute to one great teacher, Professor John W. Burgess, and to 
President A. P. Barnard. What he received from college, however, was 
primarily a scale of values and a point of view such as the modern school 
and college seem less able to supply. 

The early chapters could not have been more condensed, and the con- 
cluding political chapters are both fascinating and informative, but one 
wishes for more than the seventy pages which Dr. Butler devotes to his edu- 
cational work as teacher and then as president. It is to be hoped that he will 
find room for more of that in the second volume. This one devotes a chapter 
to the founding of Teachers College, one to the emergence of the university, 
and another to the broader aspects of educational administration, such, for 
example, as the establishment of the College Entrance Board examinations 
and the early years of the National Education Association. 

President Butler has often refused political office, has declined to be 
diverted from his overmastering purpose in éducation, yet half of his volume 
is devoted to political affairs: fourteen national political conventions; his con- 
tacts with municipal, state, and national leaders, especially a long list of 
Presidents from Garfield down. His notes on the convention of 1916 are 
particularly full and valuable. All his life a Republican and without, in the 
autobiography, overdoing the “I told you so”, President Butler presents him- 
self as easily a better man than his party, about which he is in some despair. 
He concludes that while there remain millions of Republicans, their party 
has disappeared. He lays claim to having made the initial drafts of three - 
party platforms and having had a hand in the drafting of many more. “I was 
never able to get into any platform”, he writes (p. 286), “a straightforward 
declaration in favor of economic and social security through a system of 
social insurance against unemployment, disability, and dependent old age.” 
Nor did he have much better success on tariff questions, Furthermore, prom- 
ises made in the platforms were not kept later in Washington, a defect not 
to be ascribed exclusively to the Republican party. 

Across the Busy Years presents a record of achievement rarely equaled in 
American educational history. 

Hague, New York. p TYLER DENNETT: 
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The Bible of Mankind. Compiled and edited by Mirza Anman Sonras. (New 
York, Universal Publishing Company, 1939, pp. xxx, 743, $5.00.) Selecting 
representative excerpts from so voluminous a body of material as the sacred 
scriptures of Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and the Baha'i Cause is a delicate task, fraught 
with the danger of displeasing évery devotee whose favorite passages may be 
omitted. Mr. Sohrab has done this work with wisdom and sympathy. He has 
deviated from strict impartiality only in the disproportionate amount of space 
given to his own Baha'i literature—z38 pages, while the extensive scriptures of 
Hinduism and Buddhism are represented by 59 and 34 pages respectively. 
That the intent of the work is inspirational rather than historical is evident 
throughout. The subject matter is arranged under topics often more indicative 
of the compiler’s interest than of the characteristic stresses of the religions 
concerned. The quotations are very brief and necessarily divorced from the 
social settings which produced them and gave them their peculiar vitality. 
Even within the topical headings the order is only partially chronological. It 
is perhaps too much tc expect in a popular anthology that the results of modern 
higher criticism of Oriental scriptures affecting their dates and validity should 
be taken into account. These religions are portrayed as finished products with 
the contributions oz all ages treated as a unity, not as historical developments 
emerging to meet the changing problems of living men. References to the 
sources are, however, supplied, and the student who zan provide his own 
historical perspective has in this volume a wealth of valuable material in con- 
venient form. The Western world, with its tradition of intolerance, its long- 
standing attitude of superiority, and its woeful lack of popular interest and 
information concerning cultures other than its own, should welcome any con- 
tribution of this type with gratitude. A, Eustace Haypon. 


The Historical Method in Social Science: An Inaugural Lecture. By M. M. 
Postan, Professor of Economic History in the University of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. 38, 50 cents.) 


European Civilization: A Political, Social, and Cultural History. By James West- 
FALL THOMPSON, FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM, Joun J. Van Nostranp, The Uni- 
versity of California, (New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1939, pp. xii, 12¢7, $5.00.) 


A History of Western Civilization. By Arraur P. Warts, University of Penn- 

. sylvania. Volume I, From Ancient Greece through the Renaissance. [Prentice- 
Hall History Series, Carl Wittke, Editor.] (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, 
pp. xxxvii, 786, $5.00.) 


Hunger and History: The Influence of Hunger on Human History. By E. Par- 
MALEE Prentice. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. xvii, 269, $3.00.) This is a 
book of very considerable interest, for the author has read widely, and some- 
times well, and has a keen interest in methods of farming derived from long 
and successful experience of his own. His researches can justly be ‘called 
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scholarly, yet their result is interesting rather than significant. He lacks his- 
torical training and the power of judgment necessary to distinguish among a 
vast number of writers those: who make use of the best evidence and among 
an army of facts those that are essential. Mr. Prentice appears from this book 
to be both an antiquarian and an experimental agriculturist of real ability, but 
he is unable to rise to the philosophical interpretations of the true historian. It 
merely makes him seem ridiculous when he states the causes of the fall of the 
Roman Empire on the basis of the very interesting book of M. des Noéltes on 
horses and one volume in the Halphen series of French histories called “Peuples 
et civilisations”. Yet his book is useful to economic historians because he has 
brought together many facts that are seldom noticed but deserve recognition. 
ARTHUR L. DUNHAM. 


Punishment and Social Structure. By Georc Rusce and Orro KIRCHHEIMER. 
With a Foreword by Thorsten Sellin. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939, pp. xiv, 268, $3.00.) This volume is the first of the American’ series of 
publications issued by the International Institute of Social Research, established 
in Frankfurt-am-Main in 1923 as an affiliate of the university there, closed by 
the Nazis in 1933, and transferred to Columbia University in 1934. It is devoted 
to a history of the methods of punishment and the concepts of criminal law 
from the Middle Ages to the days of the Nazis. Most of the facts here given 
relative to the evolution of criminal law, ideas of punishment, and prison 
administration are already well known, but the authors have rendered a very 
great service in relating the changes in these fields of thought and action to 
the social environment. They give us our first clear picture of how changing 
social and economic systems have fundamentally altered the ways of thinking 
and acting in relation to crime and criminals. In this way the book will be an 
invaluable supplement to existing literature on the-history of crime and punish- 
ment. The lesson the authors draw for the future of criminal law and prison 
reform is clear and logical. The present stupidities and brutalities in dealing 
with criminals are tied up with the existing social and economic system, and 
they will not be abandoned so long as the system lasts: “The futility of severe 
punishment and cruel treatment may be proven a thousand times,-but so long 
as society is unable to solve its social problems, repression, the easy way out, 
will always be accepted.” Unfortunately there is more evidence substantiating 
this view than one would care to admit. Harry ELMER Barnes. 


Regensburg and Augsburg. By RapHaEL Straus. Translated from the German by 
Felix N. Gerson, [Jewish Communities Series.] (Philadelphia, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1939, pp. x, 261, $2.25.) Monographs on various com- 
munities afford great assistance in the study of Jewish history. The book under 
discussion suffers seriously because it is a translation. It embodies a great deal 
of scholarship and painstaking research, but it reads very poorly and might be 
much improved if the numerous facts were more frequently summarized to 
give the reader conclusions and general impressions. The book leaves one 
with the feeling of having read a compilation of notes. Since the publication 
should appeal to the intelligent general reader, as well as to the scholar, this 
is an important fault. The theory still advanced in some quarters that Jews had 
no rights in the Middle Ages is again disproved. Regensburg and Augsburg 
once more illustrate the fact that the Jewish community, up to comparatively 
recent times, functioned as a source of revenue and taxes and as such was 
accorded certain privileges by the authorities. The right to tax the Jews of 
Regensburg and Augsburg was disputed, by the cities themselves, the emperor, 
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the king, the nobles, and the church. The Jewish community was a source of 
contention among the rulers, each claiming the right to tax and control it. 
Expulsions take place when the Jewish financier and moneylender is no 
longer needed or is replaced by the Christian. Latent prejudices are then 
inflamed, and. the Jew is suppressed. Individual Jews were given special 
privileges and protection, but the Jews of Regensburg and Augsburg were not 
emancipated until late in the nineteenth century. On the whole, this little book 
presents valuable material, but the reader does not obtain a clear picture of the 
Jewries of Regensburg and Augsburg. Herserr I. Broom. 


The American Jewish Year Book, Volume XLI, 5700, September 14, 1939, to 
October 2, 1940, Edited by Harry Scunemwerman for the American Jewish 
Committee. (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1939, pp. xxix, 


790, $3.00.) 


Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. Number 35. (New York, 
the Society, 1939, pp. xxiv, 341, $4.00.) This volume contains many brief papers 
as well as the following longer studies: “Jewish Colonial Enterprise in the 
Light of the Amherst Papers, 1758-1763”, by Frances Dublin; “A Voyage to 
America Ninety Years Ago: The Diary of a Bohemian Jew on His Voyage 
from Hamburg to New York, 1847”, edited, with an introduction, by Guide 
Kisch; “Jewish Prototypes in American and English romans and drames à 
clef”, by Edward D. Coleman. 


Solomon Schechter: A Biography. By Norman Bentwica. [A Golden Jubilee 
Volume.] (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1938, pp. xvi, 

* 373, $2.50.) 

Solomon Schechter, M. A, Litt.:D.: A Bibliography. By Avotpu S. Oxo. 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. xxi, 
102, $2.25.) These ewo volumes supplement each other very effectively. To do 
justice to the*variegated career of Schechter, this child of a Rumanian ghetto 
who climbed to a position of leadership in British and American Jewry, Bent- 
wich has made use of a vast number of letters and other unpublished materials 
in addition to the huge literary output by and on Schechter, which is more 
fully analyzed in Oko’s bibliography. Since Schechter’s literary and epistolary 
creativity really began after his arrival in London in 1912, the decisive first 
thirty-odd years oz his life could be presented only in a very general outline. 
But his career in London and Cambridge, where he served with distinction 
as the university’s reader in Rabbinics for twelve years, is described in graphic 
detail and with full documentation. The story of Schechter’s expedition to 
Cairo and his discovery of its: famous manuscript collection, which, trans- 
ported to the Western libraries, has revolutionized our knowledge of many 
phases of Jewish history and literature, is told here, for the first time, fully 
and with considerakle impartiality towards conflicting claims. Less complete 
and convincing appear the sections on Schechter’s activities in America and 
the analysis of his work as scholar, writer, and leadzr. Even so, this well- 
written full-length biography will be read with interest by both the specialists 
and the general public. Dr. Oko’s Bibliography, being rather unconventional, 
sheds further light on Schechter’s life and work. Apart from listing, with nearly 
absolute completeness, all books, articles, and speeches which appeared under 
Schechter’s name, it furnishes characteristic quotations and other descriptive 
data from these works and emphasizes the public reaction to them in the 
shape of reviews and polemical notes. It also gives a good selection of “studies 
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and appreciations” of Schechter and of noteworthy contemporary newspaper 
notices on his activities. Sato W. Baron. 


The Development of Political Theory, By Orro von Grke. Translated by 
Bernard Freyd. (New York, Norton, 1939, pp. 364, $4.00.) The translator 
makes available in an English necessarily peppered with Latin Gierke’s 
Johannes Althusius und die Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien. 
Great as was the author’s scholarship, the work which has been done in this 
field in the sixty years since this study was first published makes clear that his 
judgment was not always infallible, and one cannot but regret that the transla- 
tor’s modesty has prevented him from adding an occasional note to warn the 
unwary that Gierke’s is not the last word on all the political writers whose 
opinions are discussed. Gierke, for example, writes: “In but one important point 
did Althusius correct Bodin’s idea of sovereignty: filled with the idea of the 
legal and constitutional State, he rejected the whole notion of ‘potestas absoluta’, 
and treated the sovereign power itself as bound not only by Divine and Natural 
Law, but also by positive law and especially the fundamental law” (p. 161). 
But Bodin expressly states more than once that the sovereign is bound by the 
fundamental law, and Gierke himself notes that “Bodin’s absolutist idea of 
sovereignty stops short only at private law; contracts bind even the Sovereign, 
and personal liberty. and property must be recognized by him as inviolable” 
(p: 158). Friedrich gives a better explanation of the difference between the 
views of Bodin and those of Althusius in the introduction to his edition of 
Althusius’s Politica (p. xcviii). This divergence should certainly be referred to 
in any modern edition of Gierke’s book, and why not, then, in a translation? 
The printer’s font seems to have lacked a kappa. The discovery of such words as 
yowavia (p. 35) and avayepahatwats (p. 54) is distressing. 

SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN. 


Roots of Change. By Joseren H. Ficurer, S. J., Spring Hill College. With a Fore- 
word by James M. Gillis, of the Paulist Fathers. (New York, Appleton-Century, 
1939, pp. XV, 319, $2.50.) “The outstanding leaders I have chosen to write 
about were not always influential in the right direction, but there can be no 
doubt about the fact that their influence counted heavily in the molding of 
their own time and country.” These leaders include Vincent de Paul, Rousseau, 
Paine, Marx, Leo XIII, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 


The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach: Being the Life and Adventures of 
a Nefarious Scoundrel Who for Three Centuries pursued his Sinister Designs in 
Almost All the Theatres of the British isles and America, the Whole comprising 
a History of the Stage. By Rosert Hami.ton Batt. (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, pp. ix, 467, $5.00.) This book examines Philip Massinger’s 
A New Way to pay Old Debts from the standpoint of presentation and acting 
and gives “a more or less unified view of the English and American stage”. 
The historical “antecedent” of Sir Giles Overreach was Sir Giles Mompesson, 
“the extortionate commissioner of patents” under James I. 


Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde. Herausgegeben von der 
Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft zu Basel. Volume XXXVII. 
(Basel, Verlag der Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek, 1938, pp. 216, xx.) Four studies printed in this volume should 
be noted: “Das Apothekenwesen Basels”, by Josef Anton Hiafliger (conclu- 
sion); “Hieronymus Christ, Landvogt von Miinchenstein, 1729-1806, als 
Physiokrat”, by Eugen Teucher; “Das Basler Ritter-Ordenshaus St. Johann 
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und die Stadt Basel”, by Gottlieb Wyss; and “Der Überfall auf Schweizer 
Kaufleute bei Waldau im Schwarzwald im Jahre 1634”, by Hermann Schrempp. 


Frankreich, Russland, und der polnische Thron 1733: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der französischen Ostpolitik. By Dr. ELLınor von Purrxamer. (Berlin, Ost- 
Europa-Verlag, 1937, pp. ix, 116, 5.80 M.) This number of “Osteuropaische 
Forschungen” is apparently intended as an indictment of the policy by, which 
France held Poland in tutelage during the eighteenth century. Hence it excul- 
pates the “Eastern Powers” for their part in the final partition. But an account 
of only one episode in that tragic train of events, and that restricted to a 
single point of view, can hardly invite our confidence as a definitive treatment. 
Whether we regard Poland’s dissolution as due to internal or external factors, 
its roots reach muck further back into the past. Moreover, the writer’s con- 
clusions seem somewhat less simple and forthright than we might expect from 
the press notices. One suspects the publishers of a conscious effort to adapt 
their academic publications to official requirements in seeking to prove that 
Eastern Europe is Germany's natural sphere of influerce. Dr. Puttkamer has 
done her work with care, but one feels she would havz done better to devote 
her attention less exclusively to the role played by France and French agents 
to the exclusion of other governments, notably those of Russia. 

Sruart R. TOMPKINS. 


The Papal Conflict with Josephinism. By Sister Mary Crare Goopwin. (New 
York, Fordham University Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 157, $2.00.) In this slender 
volume on the relations between Joseph II and the papacy Sister Mary Clare 
Goodwin argues that had the emperor limited himself, in conjunction with 
the hierarchy and the sanction of the papacy, to the necessary and desirable 
correction of abuses in the church, he would have achieved his purpose of 
unifying Austria instead of disrupting it. Instead, however, of developing an 
empire in which the state and church, as co-ordinate powers, could have 
worked along parallel lines for the public welfare, Joseph comported himself 
something like a secular bull in an ecclesiastical china shop, thus provoking a 
reaction which vitiated his efforts. If one assumes, as the reviewer does, that 
this thesis itself is very much open to question, that it perhaps formulates a 
condition contrary to fact, then the merit of this study is reduced to the 
meticulous marshaling of evidence and little more. Certainly those chapters 
in which the author deals with the attempts at ecclesiastical reform and with 
the whirlwind of opposition which they aroused are the most valuable of the 
work, The relevant acts are presented with meticulous care and accuracy, even 
if the tone is mildly sorrowful for the generous-minded but mistaken ruler. 
The introductory chapter, on the other hand, which treats the formative in- 
fluences upon Joseph, is distinctly inferior. It is shallow, marred by over- 
simplifications, and, in an effort to make order out of the momentous specula- 
tive confusion of the eighteenth ceatury, it reduces developments and theories 
to formulas that are at best only true by half, for example, that Voltaire’s 
erudition “created a system of thought which plunged the eighteenth century 
into an abyss of complete religious indifference” (p. 5). Lro Gersuoy. 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1938. By A. J. Grant, 
Formerly Professor of History in the University of Leeds, and Harotp TEM- 
PERLEY, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Fifth 
edition. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. xxiii, 700, $4.00.) 
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Central Asia: Personal Narrative of General Josiah Harlan, 1823-1841. Edited by 
Frank E. Ross. (London, Luzac and Company, 1939, pp. 163, 8s. 6d.) This 
volume contains a biographical introduction by the editor and three Harlan 
papers—one of them a fragment—dealing mainly with the geography, the 
customs, and the causes of turmoil in northern and northwestern Afghanistan 
in the later 1830's, Harlan, “the first American to operate” in Central Asia, 
served for over a decade as a noteworthy adviser of princes of the Punjab and 
of Afghanistan. His greatest achievement perhaps was the instruction of 
Afghan troops in European military tactics in the later 1830's. Though his 
papers here published do not reveal much directly about his role in these af 
fairs, they contain many observations of significance for social history and are 
important, particularly as such sources on Central Asia in his time are scarce. 
Harlan regarded the Uzbeks as “an unsocial, coldhearted race” who “would 
rather sell than feast a traveller” (pp. 70, 78). Apparently, in his judgment, 
Uzbek slave raiders were largely responsible for the prevalence of turmoil in 
Central Asia, and the Hazaras of northwestern Afghanistan were the people - 
of the country most “entitled to our regard” (see especially pp. 118, 154-55). 
He judged very unfavorably the behavior of the British in the Afghan expedi- 
tion of 1838-39 (p. 144). F. S. Ropkey. 


An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt. By J. HeywortH- 
Dunne, Senior Lecturer in Arabic, School of Oriental Studies, University of 
London. (London, Luzac and Company, 1939, pp. xiv, 503. 25s.) The author 
of this work intended to make a study of the language and literature of the 
Modern Egyptians but realized that, “before any serious work could be done 
in this field, it would be essential to investigate the channels through which 
the Egyptians received European education and culture”. The result is this 
volume tracing the history of Egyptian education before the French occupation 
up to the British occupation, based on a collection of all available sources, 
Eastern and Western, printed and manuscript, which throw light on all the 
educational reforms undertaken in Egypt. The volume is an important and 
scholarly contribution ‘to the history of education which has a double interest 
to the student of the subject. It is in the first place a meticulously detailed his- 
tory of the subject, which is its primary purpose—the development of education 
in Egypt from 1700 to 1883. In the second place it is an excellent type study 
of the difficulties which attend the attempt to build a national system: of educa- 
tion on the basis of theories and practices borrowed from foreign countries. 
The difficulties arising from the conflicts between the tradition of al-Azhar, 
and the intellectual influences from France, England, and missionaries repre- 
senting not merely denominational but national differences were cumulative 
and created the complex of educational problems with which the Egypt of 
today is confronted and which form the subject of two Columbia University 
dissertations—School and Society in the Valley of the Nile by A. Boktor and 
The Effects of Centralization on Education in Modern Egypt by R. Galt. Both 
of these studies point to the importance of the work by Heyworth-Dunne for 
those who wish to understand the backgrounds of education in contemporary 
Egypt. I. L. KANDEL. 


The Politics of the Balkans. By JosepH S. Roucex. Foreword by Fritz Morstein 
Marx. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1939, pp. xv, 168, $1.50.) That elastic word 
“Balkans” is used in this book to include Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, 
and Bulgaria. The first two chapters describe in general terms the geographical 
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and racial factors in the region, the political characteristics, and their economic 
and social bases. Then follows a discussion of political conditions in each coun- 
try down to the end of March, 1g39, which combines rather successfully a 
historical approach, emphasizing the period since 1918, with a sociological and 
economic interpretation. A separate chapter deals with the Macedonian ques- 
tion, and a final one, which is far too brief to be of much value, outlines 
foreign policies and relations. The book is excellent as an introduction to the 
subject for those who want a brief treatment and wh» are well aware of the 
limitations of generalization. The rotes provide a good selection of material 
for further study though by no means an exhaustive bibliography. Incidentally, 
in note 9, page 163, “Hattan” should be “Hutton”, and in note 13, page 164, 
“Holp” should read “Wolf”. An indication of the sources of the statistical 
tables would help the student. But an even more significant defect is the 
absence of any maps in the treatment of a region where place names are not 
as well known as those in other countries thus far included in this series. 
In summary, this is a useful but not a profound bock, the best available on 
general political trends but not as informative concerning recent foreign policies 
and economic factors as, for exaniple, South-Eastern Europe (2d edition) by 
„the Royal Institute of International Affairs, a volume of about the same size 
and published a few weeks later. D. E. Lex. 


The Great Powers ond the Balkans, 1875-1878. By Mmao D. Sroyanovic. 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xii, 296, $3.50.) 
Nightmares—and then feverish intrigues each day. Such was the impression 
left concerning the combined activities of diplomatists during the three-year 
span of the Balkan crisis, 1875-78. Bismarck alone remained comparatively 
unruffled. “Pull”, he advocated in essence, “pull Turkey to pieces; Turkey is 
dead.” Ultimately “compensation”, but not “partition”, served as the needed 
sedative for weary statesmen. In his preface the author, who is a Serb, pro- 
poses to unveil “how far those responsible for the conduct of affairs were 
conscious of the consequences of their actions, and how far they contributed 
to render the war of 1914 inevitable”. Of necessity, he arrives at no satisfying 
answers. Dr. Stojanović concludes (pp. 280-83): “The real gainer by the Treaty 
of Berlin was England.” She had “instinctively followed the road which proved 
to be most advantageous for her”. The Dretkaiserbund, hobgoblin of Britain, 
“was destroyed”. Russia, weakened, soon lost “all influence” with the south- 
eastern Christians. Austria was temporarily supreme in the Balkans, but her 
national heterogeneity “doomed her to dissolution”. Germany, although ascend- 
ant in Europe, by failing to support Russia “had tied up her fate with that of 
Austria”. Does the author possibly imply that Bismarck was responsible for the 
World War? The finger of guilt ought, more logically, to point toward 
Andrassy and Disraeli since they choked the Chr:stian “area of freedom” 
and, assisted by Pan-Slav leaders, prevented Serbia from fulfilling her “rôle of 
Piedmont”. Thereby they merely hung up the Southern Slav question in new 
raiment which another generation discarded. The book contains nice touches 
on Balkan diplomacy, and the chapters covering Plevna to Berlin deserve 
especial praise. Despite the criticisms of preface and concluding paragraphs, 
the intervening volume is exceptionally sound and compares favorably with 
any of the recent crop of studies in its field. WALTER G. WIRTHWEIN. 


England, Europa, und der Orient: Untersuchungen zur englischen Vorkriegs- 
politik in Vorgeschichte und Verlauf der Balkankrise 1912. By WERNER 
Scuréver. [Beiträge zur Geschichte der nachbismarkischen Zeit und des 
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Weltkriegs.] (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938, pp. x, 230.) After laying the 
foundations for his study with a brief discussion of Great Britain’s position in 
the Triple Entente and her interest in the Eastern Question, Dr. Schréder 
plunges into his account of British participation in the Balkan crisis of 1912-13. 
Essentially the author’s analysis, which is a rather orthodox German account 
of the diplomatic maneuvers involved, begins with a portrayal of British policy 
and the background of the Balkan crisis of 1912. The author briefly outlines the 
development of the “European fronts” in 1912 and describes the position of the 
powers at the outbreak of the first Balkan War. The volume closes with a note 
on that war and the European crisis at the beginning of the Conference of 
Ambassadors at London in December, 1912. There is a very short concluding 
chapter. Dr. Schröder has used most of the great documentary collections in 
his study, with the exception of the Bulgarian materials. Students of the 
problem, familiar with the documentary collections and with the works of 
others who have dealt with the period, will find nothing new or startling in 
this brief volume. Harry N. Howarp. 


Reciprocity, 1911: A Study in Canadian-American Relations. By L. Ernan Fuis. 
[The Relations of Canada and the United States; James T. Shotwell, General 
Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939, pp. x, 207, $2.50.) Dr. Ellis 
has produced an interesting, lucid, and very detailed account of the whole 
abortive attempt to establish a reciprocal trade agreement between Canada and 
the United States in 1910-11. He traces the story through all its phases, from 
the varying motives of Taft and Laurier in attempting the agreement to the 
development of Canadian opposition to reciprocity and its eventual rejection. 
Dr. Ellis has given an admirable analysis of the antireciprocity forces in the 
United States and in Congress. But, in the opinion of this reviewer, he fails to 
show exactly why the agreement was finally adopted by Congress in the face 
of such formidable opposition. In regard to the struggle in Canada, Dr. Ellis’s 
description of the imperialist cry as merely the propaganda of interested men 
is oversimplified, even if the discussion is confined to economic factors only. 
Apart from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and kindred souls, there 
was, in 1911, a more general economic basis for a strengthened imperialist 
sentiment. Canada had just achieved a much closer economic integration with 
Great Britain, largely as a result of extensive railway construction, the develop- 
ment of the wheat-exporting west, and heavy British capital investments. In 
general this volume is based too largely on printed materials and lacks the 
intimate, inside knowledge which can result only from the use of private 
papers. Dr. Ellis cannot be blamed, however, for his failure to secure access to 
the Laurier Papers. He has shown admirably the influence of the reciprocity 
debacle on the American presidential election of 1912. He might have made a 
greater attempt to see the reciprocity failure in perspective by considering its 
general repercussions upon the whole course of British-Canadian and Canadian- 
American relations. Donarp Masters. 


The War behind the War, 1914-1918: A History of the Political and Civilian 
Fronts. By Frank P. Cuamsers. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1939, pp. Xv, 
620, $3.75.) Published shortly before the outbreak of the present war in Europe, 
this book is of more than passing interest to the contemporary student. Mr. 
Chambers, a Canadian historian, has avowedly sought to give “a history of 
political affairs and of social and economic conditions in the belligerent coun- 
tries” (p. vii) between 1914 and 1918. In this effort he has been remarkably 
successful. Excellent is his summary of the problem of the maintenance of 
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civilian morale in all the warring nations. Likewise, he shows in a masterful 
fashion the universal tendency towards a socialistic economy as it developed 
during the war, with especial emphasis on the German aspects of this matter. 
Again, he gives the reader extremely good analyses of domestic political affairs 
in such countries as Austria-Hungary and Russia, an understanding of which 
is imperative if military moves or foreign policies are properly to be evaluated. 
Finally, he makes a number of points in such matters as war aims and peace 
moves during the World War years which already seem anticipatory of cur- 
rent happenings. In addition to his lucid treatment of a mass of little-known 
and generally neglected materials, Chambers presents the reader with 236 notes, 
5 maps, a twenty-eight page bibliography, and useful appendixes and an index. 
Excellent as history or as background reading for current affairs, The War 
behind the War consistently manifests the good judgment and scholarly talents 
of its author. . James Duane SQUIRES 


Documents and Readings in the History of Europe since 1918. By WALTER 
Consueto Lanesam, Union College, with the assistance of James MICHAEL 
Eacan, College of New Rochelle. (Chicago, Lippincott, 1939, pp. xxvii, 865, 
$3.75.) This collection “includes treaties, pacts, conventions, constitutions, 
laws, court decisions, mianifestoes, proclamations, party programs, authoritative 
narrative descriptions, speeches, examples of propaganda, and other items 
thought to be of interest and value in any serious study of the major develop- 
ments in post-World War Europe.” 


The Day of the Liberals in Spain. By Ruta Marsu Smirna. (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938, pp. x, 341, $3.50.) The recent Spanish 
republic and its vicissitudes, culminating in the civil war of 1936-39, attracted 
a vast deal of attention in this country, which was reflected in multitudinous 
writings. Some were quite informing and interesting, e.g., the best seller Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town; the great majority were extravagantly propa- 
gandist in one direction or another; only a few possessed any claims to scholar- 
ship. The volume under review belongs in the last-named group. It was 
prepared as a doctoral dissertation under Professor Lingelbach of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the author is now an associate professor of history at 
Rollins College. After five background chapters, out of a total of twenty-one, 
the author plunges into his main theme, the formuletion of the constitution of 
1931, which is the year that he regards as peculiarly that “of the liberals in 
Spain”. For this purpose he employs an excellent variety of materials, made up 
in the main of official Spanish publications, newspaper accounts (principally 
Spanish), and published commentaries (with emphasis on those emanating 
from Spanish writers). While still more evidence might’ have been obtained, 
especially if it had been possible to make an extended stay in Spain itself, 
Smith’s work, nevertheless, represents a contribution to the study of the Spanish 
republic. It is objective and careful in method and, within a somewhat re- 
stricted field, has summarized a vast deal of matecial in.a story that is well 
told. One criticism that might be made is that the author does not always 
explain the facts he presents so as to make them intelligible to an American 
public. CHARLES E. CHAPMAN. 


Alexander of Yugoslavia: The Story of the King who was murdered at Marseilles. 
By Srepuen Granam. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939, pp. 329, $3.00.) 
This is drama, a detective story of first order, as well as biography and history. 
Primary interest centers on the assassination plot—perpetrators, accomplices, 
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and consequences. Pending examination of Italian sources, this book will re- 
main the authentic study of the crime. Originated by Croats, the plot received 
aid and support from Italians and Hungarians, while French and English 
duplicity obstructed the search for justice. Some new light is thrown upon 
domestic politics, but too little on the dictatorship. Unfortunately, Mr. Graham’s 
chapter dealing with Alexander’s foreign policy, his forte, is the weakest. There 
is nothing on the relationship with the Little Entente prior to 1933 and an 
inadequate background of the Balkan Entente. No allusion is made to other 
concurrent Pan-Balkan movements. Regrettably little information is supplied 
concerning Alexander’s part in removing the Macedonian curse, possibly his 
greatest achievement. The book is based on Yugoslavian source material and 
on consultations with leading personages. The subject matter is treated fictiono- 
logically. Documentation, references are lacking. American studies are not men- 
tioned in the bibliography. Norman J. PADELFORD. 


Anglo-Saxony and its Tradition. By Gsorce Catuin. (New York, Macmillan, 
1939, pp. xiv, 344, $3.00.) Discussion of a plan for a world state. 


Lost Liberty? The Ordeal of the Czechs and the Future of Freedom. By Joan 
and JonaTHAN Gruirrin. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 289, 


$2.50.) 


L'homme d'état: Analyse de l'esprit politique. By Jures Kornis, l'Université de 
Budapest. [Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine.] (Paris, Alcan, 1938, 
pp. 576, 60 fr.) This volume is essentially an academic restatement of the 
fascist doctrine of the leader who is proclaimed as the motive force of history. 
The method of treatment of the problem is as outmoded as the theme: it is 
essentially the arm-chair kind of philosophizing, neither critical history nor 
political science. To support his various obiter dicta about “statesmen” and to 
illustrate his remarks about the eros, will-power, sense of responsibility, force 
of suggestion, sense of realities, types of political soul, political intuition, etc., 
the author adduces what might be historical evidence. But he never stops to 
offer a reference to the authority for his statements, though they deal with 
the great men of history—Caesar and Napoleon, Bismarck and Cromwell, 
Richelieu and Lincoln..If you should happen to agree with M. Kornis before 
reading the book, you would no doubt agree with him afterwards. It resembles 
the reasoning of Pareto in its dependence upon anecdotal illustration as 
evidence for obvious generalities—although it is not preceded by a lot of 
sound and fury about statistics and quantitative method as the only basis for 
scientific insight. There is the same groveling admiration for the ruthless boys 
—the lions, in Machiavellian-Paretoan jargon—but 576 pages seem as unneces- 
sary as two ‘thousand for the purpose of making a few well-known points. 
I suspect that we owe the saving to the present author’s willingness to use 
conventional language. There is this good point about the book: it can be 
read without learning a new vocabulary.. Perhaps this is due to the fact that a 
professor in a fascist state can profess to adore the great man without fear. 

CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH. 
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AvraumM YARMOLINSKy. Studies in Russian Americana: I, The Translation of Bielski's 
Chronicle, 1584. Bull. New York Public Library, Dec. 

RanpotpE G, Apams William Hubbard’s “Narrative”, 1677: A Bibliographical Study. 
Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXII (1939). 

Frank J. KLINGBERG. Ideas That did not migrate from England to America. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

RoserT R. PALMER. Ideas That did not migrate from America to Europe. Ibid. 

GERHARD Masinc. Riga und die Ostwanderung des deutschen Handwerkers: Studien zur 
deutschen Handwerkerwanderung im 18. Jahrhundert. Deut, Arch. f. Landes- u. 
Volksforsch., III, no. 2. 

Orro Runc. Robespierres sendebud i Danmark [Philippe Antoine Grouvelle]. Gads 
Danske Magasin, Jan. 

Incrip Gausrap SEMMINGSEN, Norsk utvandring til Amerika i det. igde arhundre. 
Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 6. 

H. Kross. Uber die mittelbare kartographische Erfassung der jüngeren deutschen 
volksinseln in den Vereinigten Staaten. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., Ul, 
no, 2. 

C. W. Crawtey. French and English Influences in the Cortes of Cadiz, 1810-1814. 
Cam. Hist, Jour., 1939. 

MINNIE CLARE YARBOROUGH. Cambridge Radicals and Spanish Constitutionalists [1&29- 
30]. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Wiruiam D. Hoyt, JR. John McDonough and Maryland Colonization in Liberia, 1834- 
1835. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 

WuitrizeLtp J. BELL, yr. The Relation of Herndon and Gibbon’s Exploration of the 
Amazon to North American Slavery, 1850-1855. Hispanic Am. Hist. Reer., Nov. 

Martin P. Ciaussen. Peace Factors in Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865. Miss. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Mar. 

E. L. Woopwarp. The Place of Lord Acton in the Liberal Movement of the Nineteenth 
Century. Politica, Sept. 

R. W. Hwy, Credit Rating before Dun and Bradstreet. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Dec. 

ALFRED VacTs. Hopes and Fears of an American-German War, 1870-1915, II. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Mar. 
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C. D. Penner, Germany and the Transvaal before 1896. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Gusrav RororF. Die Entstehung der franzésisch-russischen Allianz von 1891. Gelbe Hefte, 
1939. Jahrg. 16. 

Kazuo Kawar, Anglo-German Rivalry in the Yangtze Region, 1895-1902. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Dec. l 

Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT, From Brest-Litovsk to Brest-Litovsk. For. Afairs, XVII, 
no. 2. 

Leono J, SrrakHovskKY. Die diplomatischen Verhandlungen zur amerikanischen Inter- 
vention in Sibirien, 1918-1920. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1938, no. 2. 

Ernsr FRAENKEL. German-Russian Relations since 1918. Rev. Politics, 1940, no. 2. 

René ÅLBRECHT-CARRIÉ. Versailles Twenty Years After. Pol. Sci, Quar., Mar. 

RupoLr Scuranit. Der Versuch eines staatsrechtlichen Umbaues der Tschecho-Slowakei 
und ihr Ende. Zettsch. f. Ostetur. Recht, V, nos. 9-10. 

Mousnenc Hsrrien Lix. Antistatism: Essay in its Psychiatric and Cultural Analysis 
[pp. 87]. Psychiatry, Aug. and Nov., 1938, Feb., 1939. 

Hans Koun. The Nature of Nationalism. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Dec. 

Ricuarp H. Hernpver. Union—And How? Social Stud., Mar. 

Id. War, Scholarship, and Documentation. Special Libraries, Feb. 

Arvin H. Hansen. Monetary and Fiscal Controls in War Time. Yale Rev., Dec. -7 


DOCUMENTS 


George Verne Biue. A Rumor of an Anglo-Russian Raid on Japan, 1776. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 


ANCIENT HISTORY ! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaecer. Translated from the 
second German edition by Gilbert Highet. (Oxford, Blackwell, 1939, pp. xxix, 
420, 15s.) Under the title, Paideia, defined by the author in his preface as “the 
shaping of the Greek character”, Professor Jaeger presents a history of Greek 
culture as it found expression in the writers of classical Greece. Viewing these 
literary artists as the products as well as the spokesmen of the periods in which 
they lived, he portrays the cultural background from which their ideas sprang 
and the manner and purpose of their presentations. One would expect, however, 
more of that background than is to be found in this book, along with a broader 
treatment than is here given. Particularly to be regretted is the absence of any 
adequate treatment of Greek religion as a cultural force apart from the religious 
ideas of certain of the writers. Book J, entitled “Archaic Greece”, treats of poets 
and philosophers from Homer to Pindar. Book II, “The Mind of Athens”, 
portrays the great dramatists, the sophists, and Thucydides, closing with the 
fall of the Athenian Empire. A second volume is promised to carry on the 
story. Certain chapters are excellent. The discussion of Homer, the educator, 
is so very fine that it constitutes a strong argument for belief in that unity of 
the Homeric poems which the author carefully denies. The treatments of 
Hesiod, Solon, Pindar, Aeschylus, and the sophists are most suggestive. 
Herodotus seems to receive scant treatment, and there is room for much argu- 
ment in the author’s interpretation of Euripides. The chief criticism of the 
book is its extreme wordiness; the author constantly injects generalizations 
which are often repetitious and seem sometimes to lead to contradictions, It 
would have had much greater value for the general reader if it had been both 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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shorter and clearer. Nevertheless it is a book of more than ordinary value. The 
translation is well done. Wattace E. CALDWELL. 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C. By M. Cary. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1939, pp. xvi, 448, $4.40.) This book, which was originally pub- 
lished in London in 1932 as Volume III of Methuen’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World under the general editorship of M. Cary and in New York 
by the Dial Press (dm. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 725), has been reissued as 
Volume III of Macmillan’s History of the Greek and Roman World, with the 
same general editor. 


Etruscan Perugia. By CHANDLER SHaw. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1939, pp. xiii, 102, plates 
xvi, $2.75.) This volume, based on excavation reports and study of widely 
scattered archaeological finds, is a valuable supplement to earlier histories of 
Perugia, which have paid too little attention to the Etruscan period. In the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C., with which the book is primarily concerned, 
the city was a notable Etruscan center, controlling a considerable territory which 
shared its individual culture, and it affords a sound opportunity for a cross 
section of Etruscan life. Mr. Shaw’s painstaking reconstruction of the external 
aspects of the city, its monumental architecture and lesser remains, and the 
public and private life of its people brings within reach of the general student 
of ancient Italy much valuable material. The chapter on “The Necropolises and 
the Cult of the Dead” is a well-documented study that illustrates notable 
characteristics of Etruscan religious beliefs. The flowering of an essentially 
Etruscan culture at such sites as this throughout the fifth and fourth centuries, 
with Hellenistic influence playing a minor though substantial part, and its 
persistence during the third and second centuries, despite the “economic vas- 
salage” to Rome which had already begun, remind us how slowly the divers 
peoples of Italy were merged into the pattern of Roman municipalization. 
After Octavian’s victory in the Perusine War in 40 B.C. a Roman colony rose 
from the ashes of the old city, which had become a municipium half a century 
earlier, But the great gates still stand as conspicuous memorials of the Etruscan 
heritage of Perugia. One hopes that Mr. Shaw’s project of publishing a supple- 
mentary volume of indexes and tables of tombs, bilingual inscriptions, etc., may 
be fulfilled in the interest of specialists. In the meantime, the general reader 
will find his needs well met by the present volume. Eva Marraews SANFORD. 


Histoire de Rome. By Anpré Picaniot. (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1939, pp. li, 576, 75 fr.) This remarkably compact volume is the prize work in 
the Clio Collection planned in 1937 by Robert Cohen. This collection, unfor- 
tunately not very well known in the United States, comprises “manuals” which, 
according to fhe late rector of the Sorbonne, S. Charlety, in his preface to the 
first volume, are to initiate the student in the applicatior. of the critical method 
to his college studies. Enviable the college which can require its students to 
use such manuals in their daily work. There are two essential elements in 
Piganiol’s book: first, a general bibliography indicating (often with the author’s 
critical comments) the chief works on all periods of Roman history and on the 
various branches of that history; secondly, notes appended to each chapter, 
forming mere thar half the volume, which contain source material and a 
bibliography covering special problems (based principally on periodical litera- 
ture and often accompanied by critical comments). In addition, most of these 
notes have an appendix entitled “Etat des questions”, a synopsis of the most 
important and controversial problems of Roman history (for instance, the 
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Twelve Tables, the Collapse of Rome, etc.; the author’s own point of view 
follows the concise résumé of each problem). The accuracy and completeness 
of the notes are remarkable. The impression must not be given that this is 
purely a reference work devoid of broad views and interesting general ideas. 
On the contrary, it abounds in them and takes a firm stand on many funda- 
mental problems of Roman history. Thus, for instance, Piganiol, in accord 
with Carcopino and Rostovtzeff, rejects the thesis dear to many Italian his- 
torians that the incorporation of foreigners in the Roman state had fatal con- 
sequences for its future. The volume should become a desk book for every 
student of Roman history. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


Mob Violence in the Late Roman Republic, 133-49 B. C. By Joun WesLEY HEATON. 
{Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1939, PP. 107, $1.50.) 


Brutus et la fin de la République. By Gérarv Warrer. [Bibliothèque historique.} 
(Paris, Payot, 1938, pp. 270, 30 fr.) 


Industry and Commerce of the City of Rome (50 B. C.-200 A. D.). By HELEN 
Jerrerson Loane. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1938, pp. 158, xiv, $1.50.) 


Archeology and the New Testament. By Sternen L. Carcer. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1930, pp. x, 194, $1.40.) This brief introduction to the study of 
archaeological discoveries bearing on the New Testament is the sequel of the 
author’s Bible and Spade (New York, 1936), which dealt with the Old Testa- 
ment. In nine chapters he discusses the archaeology of the New Testament, 
the supposed relics of Jesus, the Mediterranean cities in the first century A.D. 
(particularly Jerusalem and other Palestinian cities mentioned in the Gospels 
and the cities visited by St. Paul in his journeys), Greek and Latin inscriptions 
and papyri dating from the centuries immediately preceding and following the 
beginning of our era, early manuscripts of the New Testament and of apocry- 
phal gospels, and the like. The author has written a good simple introduction, 
suitable for undergraduates but without scholarly pretensions. The illustrations 
are excellent and well chosen, and the bibliography is adequate for novices. 
The author dates the birth of Jesus in 8 B.C. but says that he was about thirty 
years of age in A.D. 26. Much of the material is derived from two’ much fuller 
treatments of the subject, C. M. Cobern’s The New Archaeological Discoveries 
(New York, 1917; last ed. 1924) and A. Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient 
East (New York, 1910; 2d ed., 1927). Rosert H. PFEIFFER. 


The New Deal in Old Rome: How Government in the Ancient World tried to 
deal with Modern Problems. By H. J. Hasxert. (New York, Knopf, 1939, 
pp. xii, 258, xi, $2.50.) A selftermed amateur with whom reading in ancient 
history is presumably a hobby attempts here to formulate his own ideas con- 
cerning the destiny of ancient Rome. Impressed by J. H. Breasted’s confession 
that he “dug up at least a dozen” New Deals in the ancient world, the author, 
editor of the Kansas City Star, who is thoroughly at home with the New Deal 
alphabet, embarks on an adventure which has attracted a great many persons 
before him, that of drawing parallels between the past and the present, “calling 
attention to certain signals” as he goes. The result is a heterogeneous omnibus 
_of facts, names, dates, quotations, anecdotes, and homely witticisms thrown to- 
gether unsystematically and often flavored with pungent slang obviously in- 
tended to make them more palatable to that “ordinary reader” whom the 
author has in mind. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 
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I documenti Costantiniari della “Vita Constantini” di Eusebio di Cesarea. By R. D. 
IRENEO DANIELE. [Analecta Gregoriana.) (Rome, Gregorian University, 1938, 
pp. xiii, 226, 15 l.) Professor Daniele’s work is a sign of the reaction irom the 
extreme skepticism with which it has been the fashion to treat the literary 
sources of the late Roman Empire in the last sixty years. After considering the 
edicts, letters, speeches, etc., attributed by Eusebius to Constantine in the Vita 
Constantini, he comes to the conclusion that they were just what Eusebius said 
they were. After some fifty-seven pages of introduction devoted to a general 
statement of the charecter of the work and its manuscript tradition, the author 
begins the presentation of his case. His first point, based upon the known 
character of Eusebius as a historian and upon various grounds of internal 
evidence, is that Eusebius ‘himself could not have forged the documents. He 
then asserts that Constantine and no one else was their author. The emperor, 
he shows, was well educated after the manner of his time and was a prolific 
writer. Various collections of his letters and edicts made in the century after 
his death resemble each other and the documents of the Vita in form and 
language. The imperial chancellery in the fourth century had a peculiar and 
characteristic literary style very difficult to counterfeit. The documents preserved 
by Eusebius are written in it, except where there is reason to believe that they 
are the work of the emperor himself. To prove this point he considers them 
one by one and i# extenso. The last forty-four pages are devoted to a refutation 
of hostile critics like Crivellucci, Seeck, Schultze, et al. and to an effective con- 
clusion. The doubts of the present reviewer have not all been exorcised, but 
Professor Daniele presents a very strong case. The book is well printed and has 
an adequate bibliography and footnotes. C. E. Van SICKLE. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


G. Contenau. Ce que nous savons des Hittites. Rev. Hist., July. 

W. E. SrarLes. The Third Commandment. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Dez. 

CuHarLES B. Cuaver. David's War against the Ammonites. Jew, Quar. Rev., Jan. 

F.-M. Aser. Edward Robinson on the Identification of Biblical Sites. Jour. Bibl. Lit., 
Dec. 

ALBRECHT ALT. Edward Robinson and the Historical Geography of Palestine. Ibid. 

Sp. Marinatos. The Vokanic Destruction of Minoan Crete. Aatiquity, Dec. 

Kurr Larre. The Coming of the Pythia. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

Martin P. Nivsson. Tke Origin of Belief among the Greeks in the Divinity of the 
Heavenly Bodies. lésd. 

Kurr von Fritz, The Meaning of éxtyuogos. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

Uxricw Kanrsrepr. Untersuchungen zu athenischen Behörden. Klio, XXXII, no. 2. 

DonaLp W. Prakxken. Note on the Apocryphal Oath of the Athenians at Plataea. Am. 
Jour, Philol., Jan. 

GÜNTHER KLAFFENBACH. Zur Geschichte Atoliens und Delphis im 3 Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
Klio, XXXII, no. 2. 

Ernsr SCHÖNBAUER. Untersuchungen zum Publizititsrechte im ptolemdischen und 
römischen Ägypten. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., XII, no. 1. 

F.-M. ABEL. Les confins de la Palestine et de l'Égypte sous les Ptolemées. Rev. Bibl., 
Oct. 

E. BikERMAN, La cité grecque dans les monarchies hellénistiques. Rev. Philol, Oct. 

WiLiam Linn WESTERMANN. Komanos of the First Friends. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., 
XIU, no. 1. . 

Curistien Courrots. Les politiques navales de Empire romain. Rev. Hist., July. 

MERIWETHER Stuart. Tacitus and the Portraits of Germanicus and Drusus. Clas3. 
Philol., Jan, i 

Id. How were Imperial Portraits distributed throughout the Roman Empire? Am. Jour. 
Philol., Oct. 
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G. A. Harrer. Saul Who Also is called Paul. Harvard Theol. Rer., Jan. 

Josep Warp Swain. The Theory of the Four Monarchies: Opposition History under 
the Roman Empire. Class. Philol., Jan. 

ARTHUR STEIN. Die Praefecten von Aegypten unter Commodus. degyptus, July. 

Ernsr Scudnzaver. Rechtshistorische Urkundenstudien: Die Inschrift von Rhosos und 
die Constitutio Antoniniana. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., XII, no. 2. 

Hararo v. Perrixovirs. Troiae Lusus. Klio, XXXII, no. 2. 

H. V. Canter. Roman Civilization in North Africa. Class. Jour., Jan. 

Axe. Borrurus. Congariefromstallningarna på Konstantins triumfbåge. Eranos, XXXVU, 
nos, 1-2. 

Orro Srrx. Die Verbannung des Athanasius durch Julian. Klio, XXXII, no. 2, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

H. W. and J. D. S. PenpLesury and M. B. Money-Courts. Excavations on the Plain 
of Lasithi. An. Brit. School Athens, XXXVI. 

Oscar Broneer. A Mycenean Fountain on the Athenian Acropolis. Hesperia, Oct. 

Cart W. BLecen and K. Kovrountoris. Excavations at Pylos, 1939. Am. Jour, Arch., 
Oct. 

T. Lesie Sanear. Discoveries in the Agora in 1939. Ibid. 

Sau S. Weinperc. Excavations at Corinth, 1938-9. Ibid. 

A. J. B. Wace and C. W. Bircen. Pottery as Evidence for Trade and Colonization in the 
Aegean Bronze Age. Klio, XXXII, no. 2. 

Wiiiiam Bett Dinsmoor. The Temple of Ares at Athens. Hesperia, Jan. 

B. Dunxrey. Greek Fountain Buildings before 300 B. C. dn. Brit. School Athens, 
XXXVI. 

J. H. Iurre. Sigillata Wares in the Near East. Quar. Depart. Antiq. Palestine, IX, no. 1. 

Crark Hopxins. A Bird’s-Eye View of Opis and Seleucia. Antiquity, Dec. 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 

Giustina Boson. Alcune iscrizioni inediti sumere della III dinastia di Ur del Museo 
Egiziano di Torino. Aegyptus, July. 

Grorcrs Dossin. Une mention de Hattouša dans un texte de Mari. Rev, Hittite et 
Asianique, Apr. 

Id. Les archives économiques du palais de Mari. Syria, XX, no. 2. 

Bepkicw Hrozný. L'inscription “hittite”’-hiéroglyphique d’Apamée. Ibid. 

Benyamin D. Meritt. Greek inscriptions. Hesperia, Jan. 

W. Kenprick Prircnetr. Greek Inscriptions. Ibid. 

T. B. Mrrrorp. Contributions to the Epigraphy of Cyprus. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., 
XU, no. 1. 

GÜNTHER KLAFFENBACH. Parerga. Ibid., no. 2. 

Grorcr McCracken. The Gens Porcia and Monte Porzio Catone. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

H. Rotiann, Une inscription de Panamara. Rev. Philol., Oct. 

Virrorio BarroLETTI. Papiri inediti Fiorentini. Aegyptus, July. 

Kurr Kösrer. Der ottou éydSoxevc in P. Mich. Zen. 23. Ibid., Oct. 

J. G. Mirne. Early Roman Coinage. Class. Rev., Sept. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Bedae Pseudepigrapha: Scientific Writings Falsely attributed to Bede. By CHARLES 
W. Jones. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1939, pp. xv, 154, $3.00.) As a 
prelude to an edition of Bede’s computistical writings Professor Jones has 
written this book with the hope that it may clear away “some of the repeated 
misinformation of the past few centuries” and make Bede’s true work stand 
out the more distinctly. After an account of the printed editions (those of 
Sichardus, 1529; Noviomagus, 1537; Herbagius, 1563; Giles, 1843; Migne’s 
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Patrologia Latina, 1850) Dr. Jones plunges into his main task: the consideration 
of the various works that are attributed to Bede in Pat. Lat. XC. Under the 
heading Didascalia Genuina are listed nine works attributed to Bede, of which 
four are authentic; Didascalia Dubia et Spuria is a considerably longer section. 
There follow brief notes on metrical writings that are attributed to Bede in 
Pat. Lat. XCIV and appear in computistical manuscripts, five appendixes, an 
extremely useful index and description of manuscripts, an index of citations 
from Pat. Lat., and a general index. So far as the reviewer is able to judge, 
Professor Jones has competently performed what he set out to do. He has made 
a contribution toward the establishment of a canon of Eede’s writings; more 
. than that, the data he sets forth will serve as guideposts to students of medieval 
science. Careful scrutiny shows that there is a large amount of information, 
the fruit of much labor, here given in compressed form. No consistency is shown 
in the matter of the information relegated to footnotes, and I wish that Pro- 
fessor Jones had not passed by, with mere mention, the question of John Bale’s 
responsibility for the attribution to Bede of numerous works of which he was 
not the author; the omission is hardly atoned for by the footnote reference to 
Medium Aevum, VII, 82-97. -ALFRED H. SWEET. 


Mohammed and Charlemagne. By Henri Pirenne. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
(New York, Norton, 1939, pp. 293, $3.50.) Although the translation is in general 
adequate, this edition is marred by too many errors of transcription and faulty 
proofreading in the footnotes. The transcription of names seems to be based 
on no sound principle, and English readers will be confused by a recurrent use 
of French forms for persons and places having English equivalents. The French 
edition was reviewed in this journal, Volume XLIV (January, 1939), pages 
324-25. 

A History of Europe from 911 to 1198. By Z. N. Brooke. [History of Medieval 
and Modern Europe.] (New York, Putnam’s, 1939, pp. xx, 553, $6.50.) For 
purposes of clarity and unity the author has planned this volume on the basis 
of three main themes treated in four chronological periods. The empire (de- 
veloping subsequently into consideration of the empire and the papacy), Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and the rise of France are the basic subjects around which 
he writes an account that is, except for two chapters toward the end of the 
book, almost entirely political. In these two chapters are discussed the sig- 
nificant trends in cultural, social, and economic life, first from the standpoint 
of the church and secondly from that of the laity. Mr. Brooke’s style is very 
readable and often entertaining because of his capacity for perspicacious ob- 
servations. Occasionally, however, he yses words rather loosely, leading. to 
statements that include or exclude, no doubt, more than the author intended 
or that leave the meaning in some doubt. There are instances of poor usage of 
pronouns, careless spelling of proper names (Calmaldoli for Camaldoli), and 
sometimes of repetition, as in the reference on page 4o and again on page 50 
to the embassies sent to Otto I. There is also reason tc question some of the ` 
author’s statements, notably his treatment of the philosophy of the struggle 
between church and state, into which he does not seem to have penetrated 
adequately. It is not altogether true that the church was hostile to marriage 
and advocated general celibacy. He still labors under the old view of scholas- 
ticism when he notes the change from the “vigorous but experimental thought 
of the twelfth century to the scholasticism of the thirteenth” (p. 389). Bern- 
ward of Hildesheim quite certainly was not “perhaps responsible for Otto IPs 
worship of Charlemagne”, Francis J. TscHan. 
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An Essay on English Monasteries. By Rose GraHam. (London, published for the 
Historical Association by G. Bell and Sons, 1939, pp. 40, 2s.) It is pleasant to 
see a revised and enlarged version of this little pamphlet, which appeared 
originally in 1913. It is a short sketch of English monks and regular canons 
as historians, architects, and financiers from the Norman conquest to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Included are ground plans of typical Cluniac, 
Cistercian, Gilbertine, and Carthusian priories. Heren Rossins BITTERMANN, 


Les Bénédictins et l'ordre de Cluny dans la Pologne médiévale. By Pierre Davin. 
[Publications du Centre franco-polonais de recherches historiques de Cracovie.] 
(Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres”, 1939, pp. xxv, I13, 30 fr.) 
Poland’s intellectual renaissance in the past few years has been worthy of 
remark among scholars. In addition to the recent foundation of monographic 
series devoted to economics and philosophy the Centre franco-polonais de 
recherches historiques de Cracovie, created in 1937, planned to publish a series 
of monographs, of which this volume is the first. It traces the successive waves 
of Benedictine and Cluniac monachism in Poland from the introduction of 
Christianity in the third quarter of the tenth century, when Cluniac influence 
was carried by individual monks, to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
the influence of Cluny on Polish monasteries was marked. In chapter v, in 
which M. David traces the theory of Cluniac influence, he formulates a care- 
ful statement of the exact relationship of Cluny to the Polish monasteries which 
alone would justify the appearance of this little monograph. 

Hexen Rossins BITTERMANN. 


The Golden Middle Age. By Rocer Luoyp. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1939, 
pp. xii, 255, $3.50.) The chief merit of this book is that it was written by an 
“amateur” whose only qualification for writing it comes from an odd fond- 
ness for reading about life in the twelfth century. That the author has read 
wisely and with understanding is immediately apparent to anyone who follows 
his well-written, swiftly moving narrative from beginning to end. Primarily 
the book aims to depict the scholar’s life in this golden age and to trace the 
developments of education from the Carolingian school to the university, but 
to give a well-rounded story chapters on the social background and the 
twelfth century church are included. John of Salisbury is the hero of the 
story, as he was meant to be, but he shares the stage with Abelard and the 
masters of Chartres, all of whom are described with exceptional clarity. The 
book is obviously one for the general reader or for students who are beginners, 
and great care should have been taken not to use the materials of one age to 
explain the facts of another. Canon Lloyd frequently relies on the fourteenth 
century Richard de Bury to enhance his story of an earlier age and, it seems, 
tends to see more of thirteenth century practice in the schools of twelfth cen- 
tury Paris than most scholars would be willing to admit. British usage will 
explain certain allusions and turns of phrase unfamiliar to American readers, 
yet even advanced students will be confused by the spelling of medieval 
proper names. Why, for instance, should Robert de Sourbon (with the reference 
to Haskins!), William of Champeau, Gilbert Porée, and Otto of Freisingen be 
preferred to the more familiar forms now accepted as standard? These, how- 
ever, are minor faults in a book which claims little and achieves much. 


Notre-Dame of Noyon in the Twelfth Century: A Study in the Early Development 
of Gothic Architecture. By CHARLES Seymour, yr. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939, pp. xx, 202, $7.00.) This 
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study of “the program, structure and esthetic” of Noyon Cathedral is a new 
and welcome bridge across the gulf which sometimes opens between historians 
of society and historians of art. Laon, Noyon, and Saint-Denis are the great 
twelfth century cathedrals of the first Gothic style in France. The author uses 
new documentary and architectural evidence to establish a chronology for the 
three phases of early Gothic style discernible at Noyon, creating thereby also 
the outlines of the “relatively active artistic mentality” of the region responsible 
for the cathedral. He then examines the building according to the contemporary 
interpretation of Gothic as design in terms of space and light, as compared 
with Viollet-le-Duc’s emphasis upon logical mechanical structure. Hinting at 
the importance of imponderables, he forces himself to discuss the esthetic oF 
Noyon only in terms of measurable visual effects. Mr. Seymour's analysis reflects 
the sure guidance of the two eminent Yale professors from Paris, M. Marcel 
Aubert of the Ecole des Chartes and M. Henri Focillon of the Collége de 
France. Not the least persuasive part of the book is the foreword, in which the 
two professors interpret the contribution of American scholars to medieval 
studies and through which shines the faith of these masters in their students. 
The scrupulous respect for evidence and the support of the text by excellent 
plates and a carefully critical bibliography deserve praise. The absence of the 
imaginative romanticism which afflicts many essays on Gothic values and the 
minimum of self-conscious doctoral pedantry are good omens for the next 
volumes in this series. A simpler, easier style might increase the reader's 
pleasure. The fine logic of the contents is perfectly matched in the format 
designed by the Yale University Press. ELEANOR PATTERSON SPENCER. 


Les hérésies du moyen âge. By EMMANUEL AEGERTER. [Mythes et religions.] 
(Paris, Leroux, 1939, pp. xii, 154, 15 fr.) 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Volume XVIII, 
Henry Vl, A. D. 1445-1452. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, 
British Library of Information, 1939, pp. vii, 399, $6.59.) Although relatively 
unimportant for political history, the fine rolls contain information valuable to 
the historian of administration and finance. On these rolls are recorded the 
appointments of officers of the crown, of sheriffs, escheators, collectors of 
parliamentary taxes, and of collectors of the customs and of the alnage. Some- 
times the writ of commission to the collectors describes with elaborate detail 
the nature and extent of the tax. The record of orders and commitments throws 
light on the duties of the office of the escheatry and on the disposal of lands 
in the king’s hands through forfeiture, escheat, wardship, or an ecclesiastical 
vacancy. The text of the present volume has been prepared by Mr. P. V. Davies, 
editor of the five preceding volumes, and maintains the same standard of excel- 
lence. The general index, which occupies nearly a third of the volume, has been 
compiled by Mr. R. E. Latham, a newcomer. It is these general indexes, detailed 

` and complete, which have made the volumes of this series so usable. Abbeys 
named in the text are listed, as are also castles, chantries, priories, honors, 
hundreds, lordships, forests, parks. A glossary of English and Latin words is 
included; there is a list of trades and occupations and another of tenures. A 
special list of manors concludes the volume. Of particular interest are tae 
appointments in 1446 of commissions for each county to determine the just 
distribution among the impoverished towns of the county of the sums deductible 

` from the last parliamentary grant of a fifteenth and a tenth. The exact amount 
to be deducted from the total levy of each county was specified, but the com- 
mission was empowered to determine the distribution within the county itself. 
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It would be interesting to know the manner and the method by which the first 
sum was ascertained and even more interesting to discover the results of the 
commissioners’ inquiries. IsapeL R. ABBOTT. 


The Port Books or Local Customs Accounts of Southampton for the Reign of 
Edward IV. Edited by D. B. Quinn with the assistance of A. A. RUDDOCK. 
Volume II, 1477-1481. [Publications of the Southampton Record Society.) 
(Southampton, Cox and Sharland, 1938, pp. xlii, 105-226, 28s.) The second 
volume of the port books of Southampton for the reign of Edward IV con- 
tains a calendar of three volumes of local Southampton customs accounts for 
the years 1477-78 and 1480-81, an appendix of royal customs accounts for 
Southampton for 1461, 1463-64, 1471, and 1472-73, and tables of Venetian, 
Genoese, and Florentine ships that are identifiable as having visited England 
between 1461 and 1483. Dr. Quinn’s introduction is the best account yet pub- 
lished of the trade of the Italian cities of Venice, Genoa, and Florence with 
England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. F. C. Dietz. 


Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States and Canada. Bulletin No. 14. 
By S. Harrison THomson, Professor of Medieval History, University of Colo- 
rado. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1939, pp. 74, 40 cents.) “Several changes 
have been introduced into the present Bulletin. Standard abbreviations for 
titles, places and periodicals are used to a greater extent than formerly, purely 
as a space saver... . An index by general fields of interest has been added, 
which, it is hoped, will be useful for reference.” 
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Elizabethan England. By Frankin B. Wiiuias, jr. [Text for Illustrative Set 
No. 1, Museum Extension Publications, prepared under the Direction of Anne 
Holliday Webb, Supervisor, Division of Museum Extension.] (Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1939, portfolio consisting of text of pp. 32, plates 41. $5.00.) 
This is the first published set of “a series of books designed to be used primarily 
by teachers and students of history, literature and languages”. The plates under- 
take to illustrate important aspects of English life in Elizabethan England; the 
accompanying text “has been prepared for the use of teachers who may wish 
to secure in convenient form the basic material for a lecture on the selected 
plates”. The text calls for some amendment. It is hardly adequate, for example, 
to dismiss the Puritans with the statement that “the Bible, preaching, and 
moral living were the sum of their religion”. It is not true that the great 
Armada was decisively defeated by the English, and certainly not rue that it 
was wrecked by terrific storms “up the North Sea”. The plates, printed in 
collotype, are for the most part entirely familiar. On the whole, they are not 
well done. The blacks are too heavy in the portraits and the details lost in 
many of the others. They are nothing like so clear or useful as the illustrations 
in Shakespeare's England, nor are they so well selected. Many important aspects 
of English life are completely ignored. It is easy to ask too much, but certainly 
a panorama of Elizabethan life which ignores the soldier, the merchant adven- 
turer, the horseman, the tramp, and the musician is hardly satisfying. We 
suggest that in the future more attention be paid to historical accuracy in the 
descriptive matter, more breadth of interest be displayed in the selection of 
illustrative material, and better printing be striven for in the reproductions. 
The idea is an excellent one and deserves every encouragement. But we have 
a right to expect better workmanship from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Convers Rear. 


Sir John Yorke of Nidderdale, 1565-1634. By CurisropHer Howarp, Assistant 
Lecturer in Modern History, King’s College, London. (London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1939, pp. vii, 71, 3s. 6d.) “This small book is based on the MSS. of the 
proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber, preserved in the Public Record 
Office. It does not claim to be a study of more than a small corner of the 
history of recusancy.” 


The Sun at Noon. Three Biographical Sketches: Elizabeth Cary, Viscountess 
Falkland, 1585-1639; Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 1610-1643; John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, 1647-1680. By KennetH B. Murpocx. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939, pp. viii, 327, $2.75.) Professor Murdock has sought to capture 
the spirit of the seventeenth century in these biographical sketches. He has 
chosen for his purpose Elizabeth Cary, Viscountess Falkland, her son, Lucius 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, and John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. In these three 
characters, so profoundly different in their tastes, morals, and mundane aspira- 
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tions, the author discovers a central passion—the search for truth. The boisterous 
enthusiasm, the almost naive confidence, of the Elizabethan era gave way very 
early in the seventeenth century to a sobriety that betokened grave uncer- 
tainties on the part of sensitive and responsible men. Men sought security in 
their own souls with the hope that they might discover peace for the nation 
and the church as well. Though the crisis of war could not be averted, though 
fanaticism and reaction were to engulf the foundations of reason which men 
of moderate temper desperately sought to lay, it must still be said that Falkland 
and his circle faced the issues of their century, indeed the principal issues of 
modern society, with honesty, poise, and nobility of temper. Professor Murdock 
lends thoughtful attention to the tortuous spiritual strivings of the eccentric 
Elizabeth Cary and skillfully diagnoses the moral bankruptcy that could never 
quite destroy the hard core of Wilmot’s mind. But Falkland is the hero of his 
piece. Here he makes a scholarly contribution of the first order, principally be- 
cause he approaches the complex and sensitive character of the man with a 
broad and sympathetic knowledge of the century in which Falkland lived. 
With a brilliant and moving style Professor Murdock depicts for us a man 
whose toughness of mind and rectitude of character could not quite be con- 
sumed by fanaticism, war, and death. ` W. K. JORDAN. 


Tanger und die britische Reichsbildung. By Hrewricu Wircano Perzer. (Berlin, 
Junker und Dünnhaupt, 1938, pp. 155, 7 M.) 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs existing in 
the Archives and Collections of Venice and in Other Libraries of Northern 
Italy. Volume XXXVII, 1671-1672. Edited by Arren B. Hinos. [Issued by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls.] (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New 
York, British Library of Information, 1939, pp. lvi, 439, $7.15.) The present 
volume deals with the period January 2, 1671 to December 31, 1672. The 
Venetian minister in London was the secretary Girolamo Alberti, whose 
observations on English affairs are uniformly interesting. He is mainly con- 
cerned with the problems arising out of Charles II’s secret understanding with 
Louis XIV. He contributes a full budget of news on his own account, but 
as for foreign policy, he does not thrust forward his own interpretation of 
Charles’s motives. He is no inventor of rumors. He prefers, rather, to send to 
his superiors information brought to him and interpretations offered to him 
by others. In consequence the story that takes form is full, varied, and dis- 
passionate. A welcome item in the volume is a relazione of Piero Mocenigo— 
one of the descriptions of English affairs presented to the doge and senate from 
time to time. Mocenigo, who had been ambassador from 1668 to 1670, gives 
much prominence to English economic affairs, describing in some detail trad- 
ing practices and organization. He is full of wonder that there are no beggars 
in London and that “they do not know what economy is in that country”. 

F. G. Marca. 


England under George I. By Wotrcanc MicnaerL. Volume H, The Quadruple 
Alliance. Translated and adapted from the German by Annemarie MacGregor 
and George E. MacGregor. [Studies in Modern History, General Editor, L, B. 
Namier.] (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. vi, 347, $7.00.) This volume covers 
three years in the history of England, from the spring of 1717 to the spring 
of 1720. The author treats with characteristic thoroughness such subjects as 
domestic politics, the Quadruple Alliance and the war with Spain, the Stuart 
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cause, and the interests of England in the Baltic. The volume ends with the 
coming to power of Robert Walpole. As it is condensed into roughly two 
thirds as many words as the original (Das Zeitalter Walpole’s, Erster Teil, 
1920), the student who has access only to the English version may well in- 
quire what has been omitted, but neither here nor in the first volume will he 
find any indication of the nature and extent of the adaptation. Only a careful 
collation would show definitely how much may have been lost in the process 
of compressing the subject matter. The rather superficial comparison made by 
this reviewer suggests that nothing of significance has been omitted and that 
there has been a decided gain in clarity and objectivity. The most extreme 
case of cutting is to be found in chapter x, on “England and the Northern 
Powers”, but even here the essentials remain, and the translators appear to 
have been faithful to the author’s intentions. Professor Michael’s style is far 
from compact and lends itself well to judicious condensation through the 
elimination of repetition, unnecessary questions, and long, discursive transi- 
tions. The English edition omits two items from the appendix but makes 
one addition. Technically it is far superior to the German edition. The omission 
of an index from the latter has been made good, and the form of the citations 
has been greatly improved. Dora Mae CLARK. 


Caroline of Ansbach, George the Second’s Queen. By R. L. Arke. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 338, $4.25.) In a volume much less 
than half the length of H. W. Wilkins’s Caroline the lustrious Mrs. Arkell 
presents a clear, factual account of George the Second’s queen. In it there is 
little of the romance, imagination, and “psychology” so common today in 
popular biographies, and the author does not permit undue enthusiasm for 
Caroline to distort her portrait. The historian familiar with the printed studies 
and materials of the period will not find much, either in fact or interpretation, 
to conflict with generally accepted viewpoints. On the disputed subject of the 
quarrel between Prinze Frederick and his parents Mrs. Arkell supports the 
view that the causes were obvious and almost inevitable in the political cir- 
cumstances, refuting ‘the contention that his parents, for some mysterious rea- 
son, hated the prince from his birth. Most of the best recent works relating to 
her subject have beer used by the author, and researches in the archives at 
The Hague, Berlin, Hanover, Vienna, and Windsor have brought to light let- 
ters that add interesting details and personal side lights. The book is satisfactory 
and welcome as a sound, readable story of Caroline’s career. 

Cuartes B. REALEY. 


The North Briton: A Study in Political Propaganda. By Georce Nosse. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. ix, 274, $3.00.) This is a study in 
one of the pregnant periods of English history. During the days of the North 
Briton the attitudes were developing that precipitated the American Revolu- 
tion. In addition it was a critical time of fruition in the long struggle for 
English freedom. The subtitle of the book describes the limits of the study, 
limits to which the author carefully confines himself. This reader often wished 
that he had not held to his self-imposed boundaries sc rigidly. The author 
closely follows the wibulations of journalism in a period of emerging freedom. 
Bribery, intimidation, and two duels are part of the story of John Wilkes’s 
North Briton, Political propaganda worked under political handicaps now 
unknown in our democratic countries. The publication was always anonymous. 
When legal proceedings were brought against it they were instituted by means 
of a general warrant. This at once brought the issue of the liberty of the sub- 
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ject into question. Number 45, with its violent attack on the speech from the 
throne, put a forced draft under the growing conception that “ministers are 
responsible for the contents of the royal speech”. Wilkes is given sympathetic 
treatment throughout. He has commonly been styled a demagogue, and Pro- 
fessor Nobbe does not offer conclusive evidence to the contrary. He does, 
however, give proof that he was a clear-visioned, courageous, aggressive fighter 
for freedoms that are an essential part of our democratic inheritance. 
Frep J. HINKHOUSE. 


An Eighteenth-Century Industrialist: Peter Stubs of Warrington, 1756-1806. By 
T. S. Asnron. (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1939, pp. x, 156, 
8s. 6d.) This addition to the intimate studies of early business records in the 
north of England has a distinctive flavor and general interest as well as value 
for business history. The records left by Peter Stubs reveal his connections with 
other filemakers and with financiers, suppliers uf materials, carriers, and the 
various industries that used his files. The author has found opportunities for 
many incidental thumbnail sketches, Particularly interesting is the account of 
Stubs as innkeeper and brewer, in which is described the curious connection 
between brewing and filemaking—the use of beer-barrel dregs (“barm- 
bottoms”) combined with malt dust as a paste to cover the files at a certain 
stage in filemaking. Although the file was a tool and not a machine and was 
made mainly by hand processes, filemaking was influenced by the trends in 
the newer mechanized industries, Stubs’s business illustrates, for example, the 
transitional stages from outwork or the merchant-employer system to factory 
organization. The industry had a peculiar relation to modern techniques. The 
early machines, made before the age of machine tools and precision instru- 
ments, gave an impetus to the use of files. Thus, every spindle had to be filed 
to insure smooth operation. Later improvements in the making of machines, 
such as milling. and grinding and methods of standardizing parts with pre- 
cision, greatly restricted the use of the file as a tool and at the same time com- 
pleted the mechanization of filemaking. Witr Bowpen. 


Henry Grattan and his Times. By StrepHen Gwynn. (London, George G. Harrap, 
1939, pp. viii, 402, 15s.) The history of Ireland since the passing of the Act of 
Union forms a strange commentary on the career of Henry Grattan, and it is 
perhaps not surprising, in the light of that history, that his achievement and 
his ideal should have little meaning for most of his countrymen at the present 
time. Neither in Eire, where independence has been carried far beyond what 
he desired, nor in Ulster, where the descendants of some of those who sup- 
ported him now cling obstinately to what remains of the union which he 
opposed, is his name much more than a memory. Grattan has suffered the 
fate of the moderate whose appeal is to reason in a situation where reason is 
obscured by passion and prejudice. Mr. Gwynn’s admirable biography should 
do something to correct the balance. That he has written with that object in 
mind is evident, and the portrait which he here presents must command the 
respect of all who can appreciate the ideal of national unity and free associa- 
tion within the empire. His sympathy with his subject has not blinded him to 
certain obvious shortcomings. With the exception of a diary of Sir Lawrence 
Parsons, which throws some light on the relations of the Irish patriots with 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Gwynn has used no new material. He has made exten- 
sive use of Irish newspapers, and from these he gives a vivid sketch of the 
changing currents of opinion in the years of Grattan’s Parliament. The interest 
of the book is enhanced by a number of excellent portraits and caricatures. It 
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has no footnotes, but there is a good index, and the source of much of the 
material is indicated pretty clearly in the text. D. J. McDoucatt. 


The Life of S. T. Coleridge: The Early Years. By Lawrence Hanson. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 575, $5.00.) Mr. Hanson’s biography 
of Coleridge is the best that has appeared. It is superior to earlier studies in 
thoroughness, in its balanced interpretation of the character of Coleridge, in 
literary style, and in its occasional touches of humor. Several relatively recent 
studies of Coleridge, though well done, have exhibited limitations which 
Hanson carefully avoids. To cite but two examples, his biography Jacks the 
impressionism of Charpentier’s Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist and 
portrays the mystery of Coleridge’s personality without the dual personality 
characterization of Potter’s Coleridge and S.T.C. The book has a unity even 
though it does not go beyond 1800 and ends with Coleridge only twenty- 
eight years old. This unity is possible because the period 1797-99 marks a 
turning point in Coleridge’s life. After this the paths he will follow are evident. 
Already visible are faint outlines of that later Coleridge who would have 
seemed unbelievable to his friends during the pantisocratic days: Coleridge, the 
enlightened conservative and ardent defender of the national church. By 1800 
Coleridge has repudiated his early necessitarian creed and is seeking a phi- 
losophy which unites art and religion, head and heart, or, in his own phrase, 
understanding and reason. “The Ancient Mariner”, “Christabel”, and “Kubla 
Khan” have been written, and in the shaping power of the imagination Cole- 
ridge believes he has discovered a clue which, when followed, will bring him 
to his hoped-for synthesis. His thoughts are leading him toward the philosophy 
of Schelling and Kant. Again, by 1800 Coleridge has met most of the associates 
who played a prominent part in his life: the Wordswarths, the Wedgewoods, 
Poole, Stuart, Southey. Readers of this opening volume of Hanson’s com- 
pleted biography will look forward to the publication oz the volume or volumes 
covering the remaining thirty-four years of Coleridge’s life. Cyrm K. Grorn. 


Gandhi Triumphant! The Inside Story of the Historic Fast [1939]. By Harwwas T. 
Muzumpar. (New York, Universal Publishing Company, 1939, pp. x, 103, 
$1.00.) 


The British War Blue Book: Miscellaneous No. 9 (1939), Documents concerning 
German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities between Great Britain 
and Germany on September 3, 1939. Presented by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. Published in the 
United States by permission of the Controller of His Britannic Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, pp. xxxiv, 251, $1.15.) 
The publishers state that the text of this collection of documents is identical 
with that of the original British Blue Book. They supply without additional 
charge the “Final Report” by Sir Nevile Henderson “on the circumstances 
leading to the Termination of his Mission to Berlin, September 20, 1939”. 
This report is classified as a “British White Paper, Germany No. 1 (1939)”, 
and the pages are numbered 251-282. 


ARTICLES 


Louis B. Wricutr. The Significance of Religious Writings in the English Renaissance 
Jour, Hist, Ideas, Jan. 

Cyartus F. Muiverr. Catholics and the Courts in England since the Protestant Revolt 
Fordham Law Rev., Jan, f 
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L. ANTHEUNIS. L'Odyssée d'un Curé Ligueur, John Hamilton (154?-1609). Rev. Hist. 
Ecclés., Oct. 

Joseren Warren. The History of Ademption. lowa Law Rev., Jan. 

Huen G. Dick. Thomas Blundeville’s The True order and Methode of wryting and read- 
ing Hystories (1574). Huntington Library Quar., Jan. 

Louis B. Wricnr. William Perkins: Elizabethan Apostle of “Practical Divinity”. Ibid. 

W. K. Jorpan. Sectarian Thought and its Relation to the Development of Religious 
Toleration, 1640-1660. Ibid. 

Max Betorr. Humphrey Shalcrosse and the Great Civil War. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

R. R. A. WALKER. The Genesis of Land Registration in England. Law Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Srertinc P. Lamprecut. Hobbes and Hobbism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

Gumo Giett. Il nunzio pontificio d’Adda e la seconda rivoluzione inglese. N. Riv. Stor., 
July. 

Roserr H. Georce. The Charters granted to English Parliamentary Corporations in 1688. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

C. FFOULKES. Notes on the Bayonet. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Winter. 

Eric Wituiams. The Golden Age of the Slave System in Britain, Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

A. V. J. Government Personnel in the Eighteenth Century. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 

Jonn Haskert. Kemsce. England’s First Atlantic Mail Line, I. Mariners Mirror, Jan. 

P. R. Burver. Marching from Old Bengal [based on diaries of Colonel Alexander 
Champion], I. Army Quar., Oct. 

Hart Ranyan Guosat. Cotton Industry in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa during the Early 
Nineteenth Century. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 

G. S. Wurre, The Judges of the Supreme Court at Madras, 1801-1862. Ibid. 

Mary Ransomes. The Press in the General Election of 1710. Cam. Hist. Jour., 1939. 

W. Barinc Pemserton, John Calcraft, Army Agent. Army Quar., Jan. 

L. B. Namier. Charles Garth, Agent for South Carolina, Il. Eng. Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Wikram HoLpswortH. The Movement for Reforms in the Law (1793-1832). Law 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 

L. Jore. George Pritchard: L’adversaire de la France à Tahiti (1796-1883). Rev. Hist. 
Col., 1939, no. 3. ` 

Cuartes Stuart Biackton. The Australasian League, 1851-1854. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

N. G. Exrnrooru. Eld och svärd i Sudan. Finsk Tidskr., Oct. 

Mary McLean. Early Parliamentary Reporting in Upper Canada. Can, Hist. Rev., Dec. 

N. Gasu. The Influence of the Crown at Windsor and Brighton in the Elections of 1832, 
1835 and 1837. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

A. ASPINALL. George IV and Sir William Knighton. Ibid., Jan. 

DonaLp G. G. Kerr. Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, and Confederation. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

W. Kaye Lams. Sir James goes Abroad [journey of Sir James Douglas to London, 
1865, with quotations from his journal]. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Jonn Wirus. Administrative Law and the British North America Act. Harvard Law 
Rev., Dec. 

Grorce F., G,.Stanvey. Riel’s Petition to the President of the United States, 1870. 
Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

G. A. Bavarp. British Gunvessels of 1875. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

Francis Wappincton. La politique de Lord Beaconsfield dans ses rapports avec la 
Russie. Rev. Hist. Dipl., Apr.-June and July-Sept. 

“Peter’s Finger”. Lord Kitchener and the Bombardment of Alexandria. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist. Research, Winter. 

Frank H. UnpermLL. Laurier and Blake, 1882-1891. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Witrarp E. Irevanp. The Evolution of the Boundaries of British Columbia. Brit. Col. 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Frank H. Exuts. Pioneer Flying in British Columbia, 1910-1914. Ibid. 

R. MacGrecor Dawson. The Cabinet Minister and Administration: The British War 
Office, 1903-16. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 
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MICHAEL FREIHERR von Tause. Die englische Aussenpolitik unter Sir Edward Grey in 
englischer Beleuchtung (1905-1916). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1939. 

James W. Mirer. Emergency Legislation in Great Britain. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 

O'Y. The Irish Republican Army. Quar. Rev., Oct. 

KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANL England’s Dependence on India. 4rserasia, Jan. 

Leon Rapzinowcz. The Evolution of the Modern English Prison System. Modern Lace 
Rev., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


Crara Buck and Goprrey Davies. Letters on Godolphin’s Dismissal in 1710. Huntington 
Library Quar., Jan. 

Norman C. Lorp. The War on the Canadian Frontier, 1812-14: Letters written by Sergt. 
James Commins, 8th Foot. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Winter. 

Brian Firzceratp. The Third Duke of Leinster’s “Memoranda”. National Rev., Jan. 

Wituiam O. Raymonp, intro, E. H. Yarrill, tr. Browning’s “Roman Murder Story” as 
recorded in a Hitherto Unknown Italian Contemporary Manuscript: Deplorable and 
Impious Homicide committed by Guido Franceschini against Pietro Comparini, 
Violante Comparini, and Pompilia, their Accredited Daughter. Baylor Bull., Dec. 


France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


Le 14 juillet 1789. By GASTON-MARTIN. [“Révolutions”.] (Paris, Rieder, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1939, pp. 152, 15 fr.) 


Le Duc de Montmorency Luxembourg, premier baron chrétien de France, 
fondateur du Grand Orient: Sa vie et ses archives. By PauL FiLLeuL, Preface 
by Bernard Fay. [L’Ame de la Révolution.] (Paris, Labergerie, 1939, pp. 332, 
45 fr.) An account of a prominent Free Mason who refused to join the 
revolutionaries, 


Souvenirs de la Duchesse d'Uzès, née Mortemart. Préface de son petit-fils, le Comte 
de Cossé-Brissac. (Paris, Plon, 1939, pp. XXXix, 203, 20 fr.) 


Vie privée de Napoléon. By Ocrave Ausry. [Collection “L’histoire”.] (Paris, 
Flammarion, 1939, pp. X, 442, 25 fr.) Aubry undertook this new work on 
Napoleon with a double aim: to disengage and reconstruct his character, as a 
normal man, from the events of his daily life and to suggest how far his 
personal tastes and relationships influenced his political career. The result is an 
entertaining popular biography, rich with anecdotes, lucid in its exposition, and 
full of sympathy end admiration for “the Man”. If a book was needed to 
demonstrate that Napoleon possessed many simple, humane, and amiable traits, 
Aubry was the person to write it. He is less successful in calculating the 
political effects of the emperor’s nepotism, and his analysis of motives and 
situations is in general conventional and oversimplifiec. (GEOFFREY Bruun. 


ARTICLES 


Z. Kwanzapian. Pierre Poivre, précurseur du commerce français dans le Levant: Rev. 
Etudes Hist., Apr., 1939. 

G. CHARLIER. La fin de l'hôtel de Rambouillet. Ree. Belge Phil. et Hist., Apr., 1939- 

Lours P. May. Note sur les origines maçonniques de Encyclopédie. Rev. Synthèse, 
June. 

J. Ricomararp. Les greffiers des subdélégués: Leur création en titre d'office. Rev. Hist., 
July. i 

Léon CAHEN. À propos des origines intellectuelles de la Révalution française: La librairie 
parisienne et la diffusion du livre français à la fin du 18° siècle. Rev. Synthèse, Jene. 

PauL Bastin. Sieyès et les philosophes. Ibid. 
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Grorces WEILL. Les causes de la Révolution française de’aprés un témoin. Ibid. 

Henri Berr. Le rôle des idées dans la Révolution. Ibid. 9 

Epmonp Sorrau, Questions prolétariennes sous la terreur. Rev. Études Hist., Jan., 1939. 

G. Husrecu. Les assignats à Bordeaux au début de la Révolution (1789-1792). 4a. Hist. 
Rév. Fr., July. 

G. Saumape. Cambon et sa famille acquéreurs de biens nationaux (1791-1793). Ibid. 

J. P. Favre. Un officier de marine émigré: Le comte Alphonse de Blosseville. Ibid. 

Frevericx B. Arrz. Bonapartism and Dictatorship. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Louis AUDIBERT, L'immortelle campagne de 1796-1797 en Italie: L’école des victoires 
[cont.]. Rev. Etudes Napoléoniennes, Sept., Nov. 

Roserr W. Dary. Napoleon’s First Defeat. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

GEorGE Woopsripce. La Roche-sur-Yon: La ville de Napoléon. Town Plan, Rev., July. 

JuLes Decnamres. Hazlitt et Napoléon. Rev. Etudes Napoléoniennes, Sept. 

V. Aupmperr. Napoléon est mort d'un cancer à l'estomac. Rev. Etudes Hist., Nov. 

Antonio Fossar. Una pagina di storia industriale francese durante la crisi del 1831. 
Giorn. Econ., Sept. - 

L. Jore. George Pritchard, l'adversaire de la France à Tahiti (1796-1883). Rev. Hist. 
Col., 1939, no. 3. 

Grorce Duveau. La pensée ouvrière en 1848 en matière d'éducation et d'instruction. 
Rév. 1848, Mar, 1939. 

PauL Henry. La France et les nationalités en 1848 d’après les correspondances diploma- 
tiques, Rev, Hist., July. 

Cart Vincent Conrer. The Social Influence of the Officer in-the Third French Republic. 
Jour, Am. Military Inst., Winter. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. Jules Guesde, Pioneer of Marxism in France. Sci. and Soc., Dec. 

Roserr Avezou. Histoire de Savoie (publications de 1919 à 1937). Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., 
July. 

HoLcER AnLeNIUS. Clemenceau: Hans personlighet och tankevärld. Ord och Bild, 1939, 
no, II. 

Hans van WERVEKE. Histoire de Belgique (1935-1937). Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., July. 

A. pe Booy. Holland in the Mediterranean, 1607-1704. Mariner’s Mirror, Oct. 

E. Caxton. Thorbecke en de grondwetsherziening van 1840. Bijd. Vaderland. Gesch. 
Oudh., Nov. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Sweden: A Modern Democracy on Ancient Foundations. By Nus HERLITZ. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1939, pp. xiii, 127, $2.00.) This 
is the best treatment in any language of government in Sweden that has come 
to my attention. It covers, in a brief compass, a surprisingly broad category of 
pertinent matters, ranging all the way from the “constitutional state” some 
three centuries ago to judicial review of public administration today. Except 
for occasional minor lapses, the perspective and idiom satisfy the needs of 
readers who are not already familiar with Swedish history or the manner in 
which government operates in our day. The chapter on “The Service State” 
is, incidentally, of exceptional interest to all who have come to think of Sweden 
as a country in which an unusual degree of controlled capitalism exists. The 
analysis it presents is far different from the accounts given in recent years by 
foreign observers strong in enthusiasm and weak in pertinent knowledge. 

Jonn H. WUORINEN, 


ARTICLES 
Hararo L. Tvereras. Norges historie: Bibliografi for 1936. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 1939, 
no. 3. 
Lucre Tuomas. La bibliothéque finno-scandinave de l'Université de Paris. Nord, 1939, 
no. 3. 
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Luowic Karsrens. Die Entwicklung und der Charakter der lettschen Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. Jomsburg, III, nos. 1-2. 

Aase Frus. L’histoire du Nord dans les écoles des pays nordiques. Nord, 1939, no. 1. 

Jusr Binc. Et möte mellem årtusener [Norse rock inscriptions and mythology]. Nordisk 
Tidskr., 1939, no. 7. 

ANDERS Busce. Den norske stavkirke. Ibid., no. 5. 

Jan Eric Atmouisr. Om s. k. eviga räntor i det medeltidd Stockholm. Hist. Tidskr. 
(Sw.), 1939, no. 3. 

Hemz Marriesen. “Livland” und “Kurland”: Der Kampf um eine baltendeutsche 
Staatsbildung im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert. Jomséurg, Ill, nos. 1-2. 

GEoRG Lanpserc. Nordisk 1600-talspolitik under debatt. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, 
no. 3. 

Warri Horst. Karl XII i Stralsund: Stimningsbilder av ett ögonvittne, general- 
löjtnanten Conrad von Ranck. Ord och Bild, 1939, no. 10. 

Bernuarp Bercsrrém. Die Siedler von Gammalsvenskby. Nord, 1939, no. 3. 

Frirz Kaiyser, RF 957. Statsvetenskaplig Tidskr., 1939, no. 4. 

Hatvpan Konr. Eit histerisk syn på den norsk-svenske unionen. Hist, Tidskr. (Sw.), 
1939, no. 3. 

Wig. CarLereN. Oscar Dickson och hans nordiska förbindelser. Nordisk Tidskr., 1939; 
no. 5. 

Perer Muxca. The Neutrality Policy of Denmark [1880s to the present]. Nord, 1939; 
no. 3. 

Geruarp Harsrrém. Die akademische Zusammenarbeit im Norden. Ibid., no. 2. 

M. Nuro A. Manno. La collaboration internordique en matière de politique sociale. 
Ibid. 

Börze CoLLIAanDeR. Statts- und Nationsgefühl in Finland. Jomsburg, II, nos. 1-2. 

Leo Exrnroorn. Personliga hagkomster från tiden för självständighetens genombrott i 
Finland, Finsk Tidskr., Sept. 

ARVED TAUBE. Die Entstehung der estnischen Eigenstaatlichkeit 1917-20. implied, m, 
nos. 1-2, 

Macnus Jensen. Norges nyeste historie [review article of Keilhau’s Vår egen tid]. 
Ord och Bild, 1939, no. 11. 

AxeL Brusewrrz. En zérfattningsrevision med förhinder [proposed constitutional revision 
in Denmark]. Statsvetenskaplig Tidskr., 1939, no. 4. 

Erix Boxeman. Hjalmar Branting à Genève. Nord, 1939, no. 1. 

Les problèmes de la défense nationale dans les pays du Nord. Ibid. 

Hacvpan Konr. Problems of Neutrality. Ibid., no. 2 


DOCUMENTS 


Luoma Bacumann. Ett aktstycke från riksdagen i Uppsala 1598. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 


1939, No. 3. 
Sren Lannan, Ett Gértzbrev 1719. Ibid. ; 
Ruslands Fremstgd mod Østersøen. Nord. Tidsskr. Internat. Rez, 1939, no. 4. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Livland im politischen Wollen Herzog Albrechts von Preussen: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Herzogtums Preussen und des preussisch-livländischen Ver- 
hältnisses 1525-1540. By Dr. Hans Quepnavu. [Deutschland und der Osten.] 
(Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1939, pp. xii, 201, 9 M.) The old question whether trade 
follows the flag or the flag follows trade need never arise concerning the German 
book trade. It does both. It records and glorifies the achievements of those 
who carry the flag; and, unless the remarkable timeliness of many of its recent 
publications is a result of fortunate coincidence only, it has often run ahead 
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of the flag and helped to prepare the way for it by directing the attention of 
the reading public to regions where old German interests are about to be 
revived, Elaborate histories of the German interest in the areas adjacent to 
Germany have increased in number as the will to possess (or to repossess) those 
areas has become more articulate. Austria and Czechoslovakia had their share 
of attention a few years ago. While appeasement was in the air German stu- 
dents were studying the failure of the German-British alliance project of 1898- 
rgor. More recently colonial history has had its turn, and a university institute 
at Frankfort on the Main has been working on Alsace-Lorraine. Looking east- 
ward, the seminars did not wait for the soldiers, The Jahrbücher fiir Geschichte 
Osteuropas are now completing their third year, and Dr. Quednau’s book is 
one of a series on “Deutschland und der Osten”, three volumes of which were 
reviewed by Professor Edgar Johnson in this journal a year ago (XLIV, 332). 
Dr. Quednau’s thesis is that Duke Albert of Prussia never ceased to consider 
himself a German prince, faithful to the Empire though a vassal of the king 
of Poland, or to act as a German Protestant in his none too peaceful relations 
with the Livonian branch of the Order of the Teutonic Knights. 
Custer V. Easum. 


Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de 
Genéve. Tome XXXVI. (Geneva, Jullien, 1938, pp. 362.) This volume contains 
the “Journal de Ja guerre, faite autour de Genève, Pan 1590” ascribed to the 
learned minister of St. Gervais in Geneva, Simon Goulart. This extensive diary, 
edited and annotated by Albert Choisy, is a welcome addition to our sources of 
the history of Geneva in that crucial year. Though the journal records very 
largely local events, and though Geneva and Savoy did not form the chief 
battle front in the confessional wars of that period, it throws some light on the 
general European scene as well. The second article, “Les ordonnances somptu- 
aires 4 Genéve au xvi siécle” by M. L. de Gallatin, is of great interest. Similar 
laws had been passed before by other cities, but the author shows that it was 
Calvin who introduced them in Geneva. There is a great deal of new and 
neglected material in the treatment of the origins of these laws in Geneva 
though the article is not the last word in the study of puritan discipline. The 
volume is concluded by the publication of the notes of the city treasurer dealing 
with the entry of Margeret of Austria into Geneva in 1501. Hayo Hoxzorn. 


La vie privée de Frédéric ll. By Pierre Larus. [Collection “Les vies privées”.] 
(Paris, Hachette, 1939, pp. 251, 18 fr.) The reading time of this deftly joined 
series of gossipy chatter and impressionistic pictures is about two hours. From 
the point of view of amusing entertainment, this is not excessive. From the 
point of view of scholarship, it is probably one hour and fifty-eight minutes 
too long. Lro GersHoy. 


Les allemagnes: Réflexions sur la guerre et sur la paix, 1918-1939. By Henri BERR. 
(Paris, Albin Michel, 1939, pp. 256, 18 fr.) 


ARTICLES 


Kuno Wattematu. Die historischen Quellen des Erbhofgesetzes und seiner Probleme. 
Schmollers Jahrb., LXIII, no. 5. 

Hans Hauswerr. Zur Vollendung der Botzenhartschen Steinausgabe [bibliographical]. 
Hist, Zeitsch., CLX, no. 3. 

H..Hempe.. Heinrich Fincke: Ein Nachruf. Ibid. 

Karu SrAnuin. Erich Marcks zum Gedächtnis. Ibid. 

SEBASTIEN MERKLE. Mohler [cont.]. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 
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Ericu Roruacker. J. G. Droysens Historik. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXI, no. 1. 

Max Brausacu. Vom Unzergang des ersten Reiches bis zur Reichsgriindung Bismarcks, I 
[bibliographical]. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

THEOpoRICH KaMPMANN. Was ist Reformation? Hochland, Oct. 

Hans Ruppricu. Deutsche Literatur im Zeitalter des Humanismus und der Reformation. 
Deut. Vierteljahrsch. f. Lit. u. Getstesgesch., XVII, Referatenheft. 

CorneLius Kran. Menno Simons’ Fundament-Boek of 1539-1540. Mennonite Quar. 
Rev., XIII, no. 4. 

Heinz Marrigsen. Die Versuche zur Erschliessung eines Handelsweges Danzig-Kurland- 
Moskau-Asien, besonders ftir Seide, 1640-1655. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, I, no. 4. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Friderizianisches Deutschland. Berl. Monatsh., Nov. ¥ 

Max BrausacH. Der Lebznsgang Prinz Eugens. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXI, no. 1. 

Epuarp Winter. Nationale und religiöse Kämpfe in Galizien in der zweiten Hälfte des 
18. Jahrhundert. Hist. Jahrb., LIX, nos. 1-2. 

ROBERT STUPPERICH. Die zweite Reise des Prinzen Heinrich von Preussen nach Petersburg. 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, III, no. 4. 

A.*von SCHNEIDER. Karl Friedrich von Uexhiill, 1755-1832: Ein deutscher Kunstschrift- 
steller und Sammler des Klassizismus. Zeitsch. f. Kunstgescl:., VII, no. 6. 

REINHARD Apam. Bismarcks Reichsgriindung und der Nahe Osten. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXI, 
no, I. 

Hevene Nosrirz. Fürstin Johanna von Bismarck. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 

Ernarp WepeL. Ein deutscher Diplomat der Wilhélminischen Zeit: Gesandter a. D. Oskar 
Freiherr von der Lancken-Wakenitz. Ibid. 

Henry W. Sprecer. Land Inheritance under the Swastika. Agricultural Hist., XIII, no. 4. 

Frirz STERNBERG. Iron and Steel. Infantry Jour., XLVI, no. 6. 

E. Pascu. Mémoires et protestations des Roumains de Transylvanie e et de Hongrie de 
1791 à 1892, Rev. Transylvanie, V, no. 3. 

L. Somesan. Le passé de la Transylvanie et le facteur géographique. Ibid. 

Frirz Varyavec. Die neue Széchenyi-Forschung und ihre Probleme. Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
Osteuropas, IV, nos. 1-2. 

ZoLrAN SzeNDE. German Influences on Hungarian Culture. Ger. Life and Letters, IV, 
no. I. 

SrepHen Czabar. Hungarian Culture in Transylvania. Hang. Quar., V, no. 4. 

Desrpertus Pexár. Baron Roland Eötvös. Ibid. 

ALEXIS MÁTHÉ., Széchenyi’s Mediterranean Journey. Ibid. 

STEPHEN GAL. Wesselényi in England. Ibid. 

Tuomas CunincHaME. Why the Emperor Karl left Eckhartsau. Ibid. 

JosepH Batocn. John Paget (1808-1892). Ibid. 

Ruporru NöreL. Reform and Reorganization in Hungary. Ibid. 

Leonard Forster. The Language in German Switzerland. Ger. Life and Letters, IV, 
no. I. 


DocuMENTS 


C. W. Expon. The Hanoverian Subsidy Treaty with Ansbach, 1755: A Typical German 
Subsidy Treaty of the Eighteenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Deutschland und England an der Jahrhundertwende: Mit 
unver6ffentlichten Dokumenten aus dem Nachlass des Botschafters Grafen Paul von 
Hatzfeldt. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 

Aus Jahrzehnten deutsch-russischer Freundschaft: Immediatberichte des deutschen 
Militirbevollmachtigten in Petersburg Gen. d. Inf. Bernhard von Werder. Ibid., Sept. 


Tray 
Gaudens Megaro 
Massimo D'Azeglio: Scritti e discorsi politici. Edited by Marcus pz Rusris. 


Three volumes. [“Documenti di storia italiana”.] (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 
1931, 1936, 1938, po. xxiii, 556, xx, 368, xv, 604, 35 l, 40 l., 60 1.) This is by 
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far the best and most complete edition of D’Azeglio’s political writings and 
speeches. De Rubris, the author of valuable studies on this outstanding Ris- 
orgimento figure, is eminently qualified for the editorial task. Given the 
authoritative character of the edition before us, it is a pity that for reasons 
apparently beyond his control De Rubris was unable to provide an explanation 
of D’Azeglio’s innumerable allusions to obscure persons and events. Altogether 
inexcusable is the failure to furnish any index whatever. When will Italian 
editors and publishers realize that the value of the exhaustive source materials 
they are issuing will be enhanced if they publish indexes? - 


Rubriche della polizia piemontese, 1821-1848. A cura del R. Archivio di Stato di 
Torino. (Rome, Regio Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, 
pp. xxiii, 232, 20 L) This volume reproduces that part of the Piedmontese police 
registers which includes the names of 1312 Italians who were not subjects of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia and 884 foreigners from various non-Italian states, the 
overwhelming majority of whom were listed for “political reasons”. It will be 
especially serviceable as an index to further information about them, which is 
available in the Royal Archivio di Stato at Turin. 


The Corporate State in Action: Italy under Fascism. By Cari T. Scumipt, Lec- 
turer in Economics at Columbia University. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, PP. 173, $2.25.) 


Government in Fascist Italy. By H. Arruor STEINER, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles. Foreword by Fritz 
Morstein Marx. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. xii, 158, $1.50.) 


` 


Les étapes de économie fasciste italienne: Du corporatisme à l'économie de 
guerre. By Louis R. Franck. [Editions du Centre polytechnicien d'études 
économiques.] (Paris, Librairie Sociale et Economique, 1939, pp. 281, 30 fr.) 
M. Franck’s new volume is a worthy companion to his earlier excellent study, 
L'économie corporative fasciste en doctrine et en fait (1934). The author ap- 
proaches his difficult subject with truly admirable impartiality, and his narrative 
is happily free from the emotional moralization and supercilious historical 
dogmatism that mar so many otherwise useful books on fascist Italy. In his 
present offering M. Franck is particularly concerned with the economics of the 
fascist experiment. His discussion of credit, banking, controls of foreign éx- 
changes, consumption, prices, and wages is well documented, up-to-date, and 
vastly enlightening. He points out that Mussolini’s corporate state, which did 
not take shape until 1934, has found its full expression in the policies of 
autarchy. M. Franck rightly emphasizes the fact that the unfortunate venture 

` into economic sanctions imposed by the League of Nations on Italy in Novem- 
ber, 1935, determined the country’s future course. His analysis of the conditions 
that forced Italy into the road of economic self-sufficiency and of its effect upon 
various branches of industry and upon social classes deserves special attention, 
although he has a regrettable tendency to neglect somewhat the extremely im- 
portant part played by the obstructions to the free movement of capital and 
goods and by emigration restrictions in framing the economic policies of the 
fascist regime. The general picture which emerges from M. Franck’s thought- 
ful and often witty pages is that of a country where business enterprise is 
being rapidly reduced to the subordinate position already assigned by the 
totalitarian states to the universities, the press, and the arts. Whatever might 
have been the sanguine hopes of Mussolini’s capitalist supporters during the 
early years of the regime, the business leaders today have no choice but to 
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bow to the will of the dictator and of the omnipotent party and state bureau- 
cracy. MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY. 


ARTICLES 

Francesco Sarri. Giovanni Fabbrini da Figline (1516-1580?). Rinascita, Aug. 

Sercio CaMERANI. Contributo alla storia dei trattati commerciali fra la Toscana c i 
Turchi. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1939, no. 3- 

Acostino LanziLLo. Relazioni fra il Cantillon e il Galiani. Riv. Stor. Ec., Sept. 

Marcex Grit. The Rôle of the Jews in Modern Italy. Menorah Jour., Oct. 

Pia Onnis. Filippo Buonarroti, commissario rivoluzionario a Oneglia nel 1794-95 

_ [cont.]. N. Riv. Stor., July. 

Gumo Mazzoni. La vita culturale fiorentina nei primi decenni dell’Ottocento. Arch. Stor. 
Ital., 1939, no. 3. 

G. B. Scaciia. Cesare Balbo al servizio di Napoleone. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, July, 
Oct. (pp. 1251-52). 

Vincenzo CaNNAVIELLO. Gli Irpini della rivoluzione del 1820 nell’esilio [cont.]. Ibid., 
Dec. 

Guivo Porzio. Carlo Alberto nel suo Diario intimo. N. Riv. Stor., July. 

SERGIO CAMERANI. Il Quarantotto in Toscana: Osservazioni e appunti bibliografici. Rass. 
Stor. Risorgimento, Dec. 
MARGHERITA MAUERHOFER. La société de secours-mutuels à Genève pendant les années 
1856-1858 et les réfugiés italiens à Genève pendant la même période. Ibid., Oct. 
Humeerr Micuaup. Genève et les menées mazziniennes à Vépoque de l'attentat 
d'Orsini. Rev. Études Hist., Jan, 1939. 

CuarLes Moran. James Sheldon Palmer: A Forgotten Protagonist of the Risorgimento. 
U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Ecipio Reare. The Italian Constitution under Fascism. For. Affairs, Oct. 

PaoLo Treves. Literature in Fascist Italy. Contemp. Rev., Jan. 

Orro Wiuiams. Italian Literature. National Rev., Nov. 

Rosert Sencourr. How Spain and Italy Act. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 

Warrer Duranty. Italy for the Italians. Aslantic, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 

Pierro Savio. Per l'episiolario di Paolo Sarpi [cont.]. Aevum, Oct. 

Lixa Gasparini. Relazioni della polizia segreta austriaca negli anni 1857-1859 [cont.]. 
Rass. Stor. Risorgiménto, Dec. 

Francesco Maria Ponzerti. Nizza e l'Italia. Ibid. 

Nunzio Coprora. Scorcai e figure del Risorgimento italiano: Lettere inedite di P. E, 
Imbriani, A. Ciccone, R. Savarese, L. Settembrini, G. Pisanelli, A. C. De Meis, F. 
De Sanctis, L. Tosti, E. Cozenz, P. Villari, S. Spaventa, ed altri. Ibid., Nov. 

Maria peLL'IsoLa. Musée Edgar Quinet: Les autographes du Général Garibaldi ct 
d’Aurélio Saffi. Rev. Érudes Hist., ADT., 1939. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Puteshestvie Ibn-Fadlana na Volgu: Perevod i kommentarit (Ibn Fudlan’s voyage 
to the Volga: translation and commentaries]. Edited by I. Yu. KracuKovsky. 
(Moscow, Izdat. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1939, pp. 212, 13 r.) Ibn Fudlan’s account 
of his voyage to the land of the Volga Bolgari, an important source for the 
early history of Russia, has been known for over a century. This new transla- 
tion into Russian is based on a manuscript discovered in 1924 at Meshed, 
Persia, which is more complete than the texts that have hitherto come to light. 
The translator, who remains anonymous, had at his disposal a photographic 
facsimile of the Meshed manuscript, which was presented by the Persian min- 
istry of education to the Russian Academy of Sciences on the occasion of the 
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International Congress on Iranian Art which took place in Leningrad in 1935. 
A reproduction of this facsimile is given in the present volume as an appendix. 
The translation is as literal as is compatible with intelligibility, and the copious 
lexicographical notes, which make up the commentary, are designed to assist 
the reader who does not know Arabic to grasp the full meaning of the orig- 
inal. The commentary gives variant readings. The translator has also supplied 
a substantial introduction in which he describes his method of rendering the 
original into Russian and discusses the various problems raised by Ibn Fudlan’s 
account and the Meshed manuscript. The Arabic vocables occurring in the 
notes are listed in a special glossary, and there is a general index of names 
and subjects. 


Die staats- und völkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der moskauischen Aussenpolitik, 
14-17. Jahrhundert. By Hevwic Freiscnuackxer. [Jahrbücher für Geschichte 
Osteuropas.] (Breslau, Priebatsch, 1938, pp. ix, 247, 12 M.) In 1933 Miss Fleisch- 
hacker wrote a doctoral dissertation on the crisis in the Muscovite supreme 
power in the period of the smuta (1598-1613). Discussing the conception of the 
ideal Muscovite ruler and of his relations to society during fifteen of the most 
critical years of Russian history, she tried to show that after the extinction of 
the Rurik dynasty certain insufficiencies from the point of view of legitimacy 
led unavoidably to the revolution and that these were removed only by the 
ascendancy of the Romanov dynasty. In her new book, a Berlin Habilitations- 
schrift, the author again discusses the problem of the Muscovite supreme power, 
but this time especially in regard to its international functions over a period 
of some three hundred years, Although she disregards most of the special 
literature on the subject, by scrupulously investigating the Russian primary 
source material she proves her point that the czar alone was vélkerrechtliches 
Subjekt in concluding treaties, and she substantiates her previous position that 
the significance of the hereditary basis of the czar’s power, in internal as well 
as in foreign affairs, can hardly be overstressed. A by-product of the author’s 
contribution to the first volume of the Repertorium der diplomatischen Ver- 
treter aller Linder seit dem Westfälischen Frieden (1936), the book uses certain 
hitherto unpublished documents from the Dresden and Vienna archives and 
extracts made at Moscow by Hans Ubersberger more than thirty years earlier 
when he was preparing his book, Oesterreich und Russland, 1488-1605 (1906). 
Miss Fleischhacker’s work must be regarded as a very valuable addition to the 
chain of recent German contributions, by K. Forstreuter, H. Schaeder, W. 
Philipp, and others, enriching and changing in many respects the traditional 
pattern of Muscovite history. F. T. Epstein. 


Les javoris de Catherine la Grande. By ALexanpre Potovtsorr. Preface by 
Maurice Paléologue. (Paris, Plon, 1939, pp. xvii, 253, 24 fr.) This is a brief, 
vivid, and dispassionate account of twelve distinguished favorites of Catherine 
the Great. It reads with interest but must be disappointing to those who were 
brought up on succulent stories about that empress. The reader with a cynical 
disposition will probably not enjoy it, but the student who seeks a better under- 
standing of the atmosphere at the court in the capital of Russia during the 
second half of the eighteenth century will be gratified. True to the traditions 
of so many Continental publications, the book is paper bound and has no 
index, ANATOLE G. Mazour. 


The Lady of the Holy Alliance: The Life of Julie de Krüdener. By Ernest Jonn 
Knapton. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. ix, 262, $3.00.) 
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Julie de Kriidener’s life was a strange affair of shreds and patches. “From her 
birth, in 1764, at Riga to her death, in 1824, in the Crimea”, writes Professor 
Knapton, “she filled her years with almost ceaseless wanderings. The interest 
in her life arises from her responsiveness to the conflicting tendencies of her 
background and of her age. Her career takes us from ... Livonia to the 
-butterfly life of France in the last days of the ancien régime ... from the 
Moravian Brethren of Silesia and the Pietists of the Rhineland . . . to an almost 
mythical end in the distant loneliness of the Crimea”. There was, thus, hardly 
a national culture or an intellectual movement from St. Petersburg to Venice 
that did not leave its impress upon her. In her own age Julie was widely 
known as a woman of the “haute monde”, as a novelist, and finally as an 
earnest but fanatic religious exhorter, yet, at her death, Goethe said of her 
career, “such a life resembles shavings; when they are burned nothing remains 
but a little heap of ashes”. The high point of this fantastic life was her famous 
friendship with Alexander I of Russia. After a careful study, however, of the 
origins of the Holy Alliance, the author decides that Mme. de Kriidener’s part 
was “an incidental one”. This biography is based on years of exhaustive re- 
search, The material has been so thoroughly mastered and the author strikes 
such a balance between sympathy and critical detachment that the result is not 
only scholarly but has an artistic quality that monographs of this sort rarely 
possess. After over a century Mme. de Kriidener has a definitive biography. 
Freperick B. ARTZ. 


A Critique of Russian Statistics. By Corin Crarx. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, 
pp. v, 76, $2.60.) In this little volume Mr. Clark, whosz earlier books, National 
Income, 1924-1931 and National Income and Outlay, have attracted wide at- 
tention, courageously ventures into the wilderness of Soviet economics. To this 
exacting task he brings the same firm command of statistical methods, insight, 
and broad social approach that have characterized his earlier works. His present 
theme is the evaluation of the Russian national income from prewar days to 
1937. The inherent difficulties of such a study are aggravated in the case of 
Russia by the fact that Russian national income, in spite of the excellent but 
largely pioneer werk of Professor S. N. Prokopovich, continues to remain 
something of a terra incognita. The practical value of an investigation such as 
that undertaken by Mr. Clark is necessarily determined by the reliability of the 
statistical material on which it is based. It is therefore most unfortunate that 
the author depends almost exclusively on secondary sources. While some of 
them, for instance the estimates of Professor Prokopovich, must be consulted 
by every student af the question, other sources inspire a great deal less con- 
fidence, although Mr. Clark has checked the results of his computations in many 
ingenious ways. It is to be regretted that he did not include a brief critical 
appraisal of his material. In fairness it must be added that official Soviet sta- 
tistics would not have helped him much in reaching trustworthy conclusions. 
As a methodological approach to the study of Russian national income Mr. 
Clark’s volume is suggestive, and most of it is admirable. If his findings are, 
perhaps, not very convincing, the blame should fall not on the author but on 
the governments and the economists of both Imperial and Soviet Russia. 

Micuaen T. FLORINSKY. 


ARTICLES 
I. B. Etnogenez narodov SSSR [origin of the peoples of the USSR]. Vestnik Akademii 
nauk SSSR, 1939, na. 6. 
M. I. Arramonov. Nekotoryye voprosy drevnei istorii SSSR [some problems of the 
ancient history of USSR]. Ibid., no. 7. 
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B. Grexov. Byla li Kiyevskaya Rus’ obshchestvom rabovladeľcheskim? [was Kievan 
Russia a slave-owning society? ] Istorik-marksist, 1939, no. 4. 

M. N. Trxuomirov. Monastyr’-votchinnik XVI v. [a monastery of the 16th century]. 
Istoricheskiye zapiski, Til. 

YE. A. ZVYAGINTZEV. Russkaya fabrichnaya derevnya pervoi poloviny XVIII v. [a factory 
village of the 18th century]. Ibid. 

B. Karenuaus, Poltavskaya bitva [the battle of Poltava]. Istorik-marksist, 1939, no. 4. 

Leo KOBILINSKI-ELLIS. Zar und Starez [Alexander I and Fyodor Kuzmich]. Hochland, 
Nov. 

Puitie E. Mosery. Review Article: Russian Policy in 1911-12. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 


Cu. BETTELHEIM. Les origines historiques des plans quinquennaux. Rev. Hist. Ec. et - 


Soc., 1939. 
Er. bE La VaLLée Poussin. De Versailles à Varsovie (1918-1939). Rev. Gén., 1939. 
Gunnar Leistixow. Stalins “nye” politik. Samtiden, 1939, no. 9. 
Fritz STERNBERG. Russia’s Economic Resources. Yale Rev., Dec. 
MARCEL HANDELSMAN and CASIMIR TYMIENIECKI. Cinquante ans de travail historique en 
Pologne. Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., July-Sept. 


DocuMENTS 
P. Pumpur. Epizody iz boyevykh deistvii russkoi aviatzii: 1914-1917 g.g. [Russian mili- 
tary aviation: 1914-1917]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1939, no. 5. 
Arkhiv D. A. Milyutina [D. A. Milyutin’s papers]: Vsesoyuznaya biblioteka imeni 
V. I. Lenina. Zapiski otdela rukopisei, 1939, no. 2. 
Er Borscuak. Documents nouveaux sur la politique ukrainienne des empires centraux 
en 1918. Aff. Etrangéres, Jan., 1939. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800. By Ear H. 
Prircuarp. [Research Studies of the State College of Washington.] (Pullman, 
State College of Washington, 1936, pp. 96-442, $1.75.) Many works on China’s 
decline have dealt with the tremendous waves of foreign trade, ideas, and 
invasions which overwhelmed her old civilization, but Dr. Pritchard’s work 
shows the tiny ripples of foreign discontent lapping timidly and ever more 
persistently at the foundations of the mighty Ch‘ing Empire before the weak- 
nesses of the foundations and the power of the waves were apparent. In a 
previous work the author dealt with Anglo-Chinese relations during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; in the present study he has dealt more fully 
with the last fifty years of that period. In this half century all trade with 
Europe was confined to Canton, British trade came to exceed all other Euro- 
pean and American trade together, and Lord Macartney was sent on an 
embassy from King George II] to Emperor Ch‘ien Lung at Peking. Though 
the embassy failed in its chief political and commercial purposes, Dr. Pritchard 
concludes that the information which it collected so stimulated England’s 
intellectual interest in China that it marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
Anglo-Chinese relations. He is impressed with the importance of the cultural 
relations, but the superabundance of his source material for commercial and 
political relations in the India Office in London and the Macartney Papers at 
Cornell University leads him to develop these most fully. He has succeeded 
in producing a complete, balanced, and authoritative study of his topic and 
period. It is to be hoped that a tendency toward repetition which appears espe- 
cially in his last two chapters will be corrected in his future works. Also, your 
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reviewer doubts if the tael should be called “a hypethetical coin” or if the 
Macclesfield should be called a “galley”. There is an excellent annotated bib- 
liography. Even the index retains the exotic flavor of the East India merchant 
men in such items of their cargoes (with explanations) as cows’ bezoar, cutch, 
dammar, dragons’ blood, etc, CARROLL B. MALONE. 


ARTICLES 


MERIBETH E. Cameron. A Bisection of Chinese History. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

J. G. Anprerson. Topographical and Archaeological Studies in the Far East. Bull. Museum 
Far East. Antiq., 1939, no. 11. 

Kari Aucusr Wirrrocet. Meteorological Records from the Divination Inscriptions of 
Shang. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

Ssu-Ho Cu'‘t. Political, Economic and Social Institutions of the Chan-kuo Period [in 
Chinese]. Yenching Jour. Chinese Stud., Dec., 1938. 

CL. MaproLLE. Le Tonkin ancien: Lei-lou et les districts chinois de époque des Han. 
Bull. Ecole Fr. Extréme-Orient, 1938, no. 2. 

Perer A. Boopserc. Marginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec. 

RoLF Srein, tr. Leao-tche. T’oung Pao, Vol. XXXV, Liv. 1-3, 1939. 

Z. Tsuxamoro. On the Development of Buddhism during the Wei and Chin Dynasties 
[in Japanese]. Shirin, Oct. 

K. Kospayaxawa. The Legal System of the T‘ang Dynasty [in Japanese, cont.]. Hogaku 
Ronzo, Nov. 

T. Nasa. On “Shayu”, an Intimate Union of Buddhists in the Days of the T'ang and 
the Five Dynasties [in Japanese, concl.]. Shirin, Oct. 

Fence Cu‘enc-cntin. De populis et tribubus Asiae Septentrionalis tempore Medii Aevi 
[in Chinese]. Fu Jen Hstiehchih, June. 

JarosLav PréSex. Researches into the Beginnings of the Chinese Popular Novel. Arch. 
Orientalni, June. 

J. M. Braca. A Portuguese Account of East Asia in 1514. Tien Hsia Monthly, Nov. 

C. R. Boxer. Notes on Chinese Abroad in the Late Ming and Early Manchu Periods 
compiled from Centemporary European Sources. Ibid., Dec. 

Cur-cnt. A Brief Review of the Works of the Yunnan Royalists of the Ming Dynasty 
[in Chinese, cont.]. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., Sept. 

T. Fuxvo, The Growth of the Merchant Guild at the Beginring of the Tokugawa Era, 
1603-1867 [in Japanese]. Shirin, Oct. 

Mou, Jun-sun. Traditio popularis asserens imperatorem Ch‘ungchen, 1628-1644, amorisse 
idola e palatio imperiali novis factis comprobatur [in Chinese]. Fu Jen Hstieh-chih, — 
June. 

CH'EN, YUAN. Quam vim habuerit Buddhismus in aula imperatoris Shunchih, 1644-1661, 
studiis Analectorum Buddhisticorum demonstratur [in Chinese]. Ibid. 

Liu, Hstian-min. Early Russo-Chinese Commercial Relations [in Chinese]. Yencking 
Jour. Chinese Stud., June. 

J. K. Famrpanx. The Manchu Appeasement Policy of 1843. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Dec, 

ApoLF Freirac. Die Japaner in Urteil der Mciji-deutschen. Deut. Gesell. f. Natur und 
Völkerkunde Ostasiens, 1939 « 

Yune Sane Hm. The Chinese Educational Mission and its Influence. Tien Hsia 
Monthly, Oct. 

Roserr Fazy. Le cas Moorcroft: Un problème de l'exploration Tibétaine. T’oung Pao, 
Vol. XXXV, Liv. 3, 1939. 

Cu‘en, Cu'tu. The Political Thought of the Anti-Reformists during the Time of the 
“One Hundred Days of Reform” [in Chinese]. Yenching Jour. Chinese Stud., June. 

Cuao, Fenc-r'ten. Economic Thought during the Last Fifty Years of the Ch‘ing Period, 
1860-1911 [in Chinese]. Ibid., Monograph Ser., no. 18, 1939. 

Rosert Lincar. Vinaya et droit laïque: Etudes sur les conflits de Ja loi religieuse et de la 
loi laïque dans VIndochine Hinayaniste. Bull. Ecole Fr. Extréme-Orient, 1938, no. 2. 
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J. K. Famsanx and S. Y. Tenc. On the Types and ves of Ch‘ing Documents. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., Jan. 

J. K. Farrsank. Chinese Diplomacy and the Treaty of Nanking, 1842. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


The Book in America: A History of the Making, the Selling, and the Collecting 
of Books in the United States. By Hettmut LenmMann-Havpt in collaboration 
with Ruri SHEPARD Granniss and Lawrence C. Wrotn. (New York, Bowker, 
1939, pp. xiii, 453, $6.00.) This is a revised and enlarged English text of the 
1937 German work, Das amerikanische Buchwesen. The first part by Dr. 
Wroth covers the history of book production and distribution from 1638 to 
1860 and shows the rise of printing in English America and the United 
States as well as of bookselling, papermaking, and typefounding and their in- 
dustrialization and expansion by machinery and organization. In the second 
part Lehmann-Haupt carries the industrialization of printing from the emer- 
gence of speed presses and mechanical processes to the end of the nineteenth 
century and touches upon the more recent rise of fine printing on special presses 
in limited editions. In the third part Miss Granniss, amiable librarian of the 
Grolier Club, home of bibliophiles, quite naturally tells of the rise of biblio- 
philism and libraries in the United States, She gives thumbnail sketches of those 
who were outstanding as collectors and founders of libraries, among them John 
Carter Brown, James Lenox, Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, William L. Clements, and 
J. Pierpont Morgan, whose foundations of special libraries are of extraordinary 
service to scholarship in America. Such a work had to be compiled from many 
sources with painstaking investigation, and the appendix shows the hundreds 
of “sources used by the three contributors”. It should not be expected that a 
work thus composed would be free of errors, but they are not so numerous 
as to prevent commendation of the book as a whole. It is the only work of 
its kind, providing a synthesis of information often very difficult to find. A 
copy should be in every research library as well as in the private library of 
every bookman. Victor Huco Pattsits. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court, 1789-1937: A Study of their Qualifications. 
By Cortez A. M. Ewrne, Director, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
University of Oklahoma. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1938, 
pp. 124, $2.00.) 


Our Eleven Chief Justices: A History of the Supreme Court in Terms of their 
Personalities. By KENNETH BERNARD UmanEIT. (New York, Harper, 1938, pp- 


xiv, 539, $3.75.) 


Marshall and Taney, Statesmen of the Law. By Ben W. Parmer, Member of the 
Minnesota Bar and Lecturer at the University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1939, pp. vili, 281, $3.50.) This book will have 
value chiefly for the general reader who has not the time or the interest to 
read carefully documented, full-length biographies of Chief Justices Marshall 
and Taney. It is vigorously and pungently written and seems, in the main, to 
be an accurate portrayal. It is not a work of conventional scholarship. It is 
based almost exclusively upon materials already familiar to scholars in the 
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field. No bibliography or footnote citations are provided, and many sources, 
even of quotations, are indicated only in the most general way or are not in- 
dicated at all. The interpretation of the careers of each of the two justices 
differs little from interpretations in biographies already written. The intro- 
ductory chapter, which proves to have little relation to the chapters which 
follow, is entitled “Are Judges Human Beings?” and is made the vehicle for 
presenting the liberal juristic philosophy of the author. A striving after spright- 
liness in phrasing and in the classification of materials, which prevails through- 
out the book, is illustrated by the headings of the sections: “Canonized: John 
Marshall”; “Cursed: Roger Brooke Taney”. The chapters dealing with Chief 
Justice Taney are entitled, “Condemned in Advance”, “Damned in Retrospec?”, 
and “Reappraised”. It is of interest that this book, writcen evidently for popular 
consumption and wide distribution, bears the stamp not of a so-called com- 
mercial publisher but of a university press. CARL Brent SWISHER. 


La cultura americana e Italia. By ANcELina La Prana. (Turin, Einaudi, 1938, 
pp. xii, 382, 30 I.) This book by Miss La Piana, professor of Italian literature 
at Wellesley, is an important contribution to the study of the diffusion of 
Italian culture in this country from the colonial period to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Evidences of Italian influence on our literary, artistic, and 
cultural development are traced in detail and with Ciscrimination. A notable 
feature of the volume is the author’s grasp of the main trends in our intel- 
lectual history. Such figures as Beccaria, Mazzei, Carlo Botta, Da Ponte, Wash- 
ington Irving, George Ticknor, James Fenimore Cooper, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow; William Cullen Bryant, Marion Crawford, William Dean Howells, and 
Henry James are judiciously appraised. Professor La Piana places her emphasis 
on the literary relations between Italians and Americans, leaving to others the 
task of investigating further aspects of Italian-American cultural contacts. It is 
to be hoped that the author will publish an English version of her work so that 
it will be available to scholars who are engaged in exploring our intellectual 
relations with Europe but who do not read Italian. Gaupens MEGARC. 


The Bonapartes in America. By Crarence Epwarp Macartney and GORDON 
Dorrance. (Philadelphia, Dorrance and Company, 1939, pp. 286, $3.00.) This 
new book on the Bonapartes adds very little to our knowledge of the subject. 
It is a collection of anecdotes, some of them well known, others not so well 
known, concerning the Bonaparte family. Although it possesses some evidences 
of a scholarly method, being equipped with some foo:notes and a bibliograchy, 
there appears to be no critical use of sources, no check on the accuracy or 
authenticity of the various anecdotes and legends concerning the Bonaparte 
family. Epira Puivips. 


The Rampaging Frontier: Manners and Humors of Pioneer Days in the South 
and the Middie West. By THomas D. Crank. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1939, pp. xiv, 350, $3.00.) This colorful narrative is a valuable contribution to 
the steadily increasing number of volumes on frontier humor. In fifteen racy 
chapters Dr. Clark covers the period from 1775 to 1850. While the scene is laid 
largely in Kentucky, the contiguous states contribute to the story. Even far- 
away Wisconsin and Iowa are not forgotten. As its title indicates, The Rampag- 
ing Frontier emphasizes the “buckskin” character and relegates the “broad- 
cloth” individual to the background. Dr. Clark tells the story of the raw-bcned 
backwoodsmen who “pushed the Indians, the b’ar, the painter [panther], and 
the tall timber back off the Jand” in the Ohio and Lower Mississippi valleys. 
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When his characters are not gouging bears they are baiting “Green Uns”, 
telling gargantuan tavern tales, or making stump speeches, At revival meetings 
they learn of a wrathful God who “toted thunder in his fists, and flung light- 
ning from his fingers”. At land offices they encounter the “cursedest varmint” 
on the frontier, the backwoods lawyer. On the frontier gentlemen of rank— 
-judges, generals, colonels—fairly spawn. Accomplished liars also flourish and 
tell their tales. Some of Dr. Clark’s characters may be found gambling on their 
“quarter hosses” and their “keards”; others may be seen “fiddlin” at the Nettle 
Bottom Ball or “foolin’ with the gals”, The book closes with the gawking 
backwoodsmen being taken in by the shrewd Yankee traders who swarm all 
over the frontier. Dr. Clark has made a genuine contribution to the field of 
American humor. He has combed the books and periodicals of the time, 
drawing heavily on that mine of backwoods anecdote, The Spirit of the Times. 
And yet, while satisfying the demands of the scholar, the book should also 
meet the hearty approval of a wide reading public. The volume contains foot- 
notes and a bibliography but no index. WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. 


The Negro Family in the United States. By E. Franguin Frazier, Professor of 
Sociology, Howard University. [The University of Chicago Sociological Series.] 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. xxxii, 686, $4.00.) 


Negro Slave Revolts in the United States, 1526-1860. By HERBERT APTHEKER. 
(New York, International Publishers, 1939, pp. 72, 15 cents.) 


Lincoln’s Hungarian Heroes: The Participation of Hungarians in the Civil War, 
1861-1865. By EpmMunp Vasvary. (Washington, Hungarian Reformed Federa- 
tion of America, 1939, pp. 171, 50 cents.) 


The First Negro Medical Society: A History of the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of the District of Columbia, 1884-1939. By W. Montacue Coss, Associate 
Professor of Anatomy, Howard University, Recording Secretary, Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. (Washington, Associated Publishers, 1939, pp. x, 159, 
$2.15.) 


Wider Horizons of American History. By Hersert E. Borron. [The Appleton- 
Century Historical Essays.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. xv, I91, 
$1.50.) Four essays by Professor Bolton, which have heretofore appeared only 
as periodical articles, are reprinted in this volume. They are: “The Epic of 
Greater America”, “Defensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the 
Borderlands”, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American 


Colonies”, and “The Black Robes of New Spain”. 


A Short History of the United States, 1492-1938. By Jonn Spencer Bassett, Late 
Professor of American History in Smith College. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged by Richard H. Bassett. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xvii, 1039, 
$4.00.) 


The Growth of American Democracy, Social, Economic, Political. By JEANNETTE 
P. Nicuors, Sometime Professor of History, Wesleyan College, and Roy F. 
Nicuots, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. [The Century His- 
torical Series.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. xxiii, 819, $4.00.) 


Economic Development of the United States: A First Course. By Cuartes MAN- 
FRED THompson, Professor of Economics, University of Illinois, and Frep 
MircHELL Jones, Associate in Business Organization and Operation, University 
of Ilinois. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xiii, 794, $3.50.) 
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A History of American Economic Life. By Epwarp C. Kirxianp, Frank Munsey 
Professor of American History, Bowdoin College. Revised edition. [Crofts 
American History Series.] (New York, Crofts, 1939, pp. xvii, 810, $3.75.) 


Romance of the National Parks. By Harean James, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xiv, 
240, $3.00.) “The purpose of this book has been to bring together in brief form 
the history of the movement which led to the creation of national parks and 
to outline the development of the system.” 


Flowing Stream: The Story of Fifty-six Years in American Newspaper Life. By 
Frorence Fincu Keity. (New York, Dutton, 1939, pp. xvi, 571, $3.75.) For 
her autobiography published a few months before her death in December, 1929, 
Florence Finch Kelly chose a smoother life symbol in “Flowing Stream” than 
her struggle upstream might suggest to others. To the initiated and the unini- 
tiated, fifty-six years in American newspaper careering would seem to imply 
conflict and drama, light with heavy shadows, hard effort at writing amid 
turbulent movements in thought and action, troubled reflection on the ways of 
all flesh. Though the dean of urban newspaper women had not landed on the 
staff of the New York Times to hold her post fer thirty years without 
strenuous effort, having been in her youth “a raw green girl of the Kansas 
prairies”, a child of the covered wagon era, she reported her adventures 
blithely as if the strokes had been remarkably light upstream and the sailing 
peculiarly easy. Her mother’s sympathy and advice were her most precious 
memories, but many women and men as fellow travelers had helped her to 
security and power. Her marriage was to one of these. Though notably free 
from bitterness and a flair for the tragic, Mrs. Kelly’s story is charged with her 
own unrest as a daughter of the soil, with aspects of the Civil War experienced 
when she was very young, with the insurgence of new ideas and moral stand- 
ards crowding religious dogmas to the wall, with vivid local colors picturing 
her work for the press in Chicago, California, New Mexico, Boston, and New 
York, with the rise of the newspaper syndicate and masters directing ladies 
of the press. She was a cub reporter, a writer for magazines, and a novelist. 
She reviewed books and was highly book conscious, her volume ending in a 
paean to books and a plea for the abundant support of librarians. 

Mary R. Brarp. 


American Problems of Today: A Htstory of the United States since the World 
War. By Louis M. Hacker. (New York, Crofts, 1938, pp. xiii, 354, $2.00.) 
The person who picks up this little book expecting to read it through in an 
afternoon is due for a big surprise. The author has tried to say something 
about nearly every important political and economic event or trend of the 
interwar years and has also devoted some space to certain social and cultural 
phases of American life. The result is a very compact piece of historical con- 
densation. In fact the effort to cover so much material in so small a space 
occasionally results in ambiguous or cryptic expressions which baffle the reader. 
Nevertheless, as a synthesis of the period the book is of high value for refer- 
ence. About a quarter of the material is taken from earlier books of which 
Professor Hacker was author or coauthor. The rest is a continuation of events. 
As in his Short History of the New Deal he writes on the assumption of “the 
apparent inability of capitalism to continue functioning in terms of a free 
market”, in fear koth of the creation of a bureaucratic state capitalism and 
“involvement in foreign war” and with grave doubts “about the means cur- 
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rently being employed to assure” the future welfare of the republic. The book 
is free of gratuitous expression of opinion or abusive language. The manner 
of assembling and marshaling huge numbers of facts succeeds better than any 
abstract argumentation in convincing the reader of his point of view. The 
New Deal is pictured as an effort to repair and wind up a badly functioning 
and run-down capitalistic system (see p. 204). Real value is seen in such agencies 
as the National Labor Relations Board and in social security legislation, and 
credit is given for good intentions in various instances even where policies 
have worked out badly. Frep A. SHANNON. 


Rural Migration in the United States. By C. E. Livery, University of Missouri, 
and Conran Tazuser, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. [Works Progress Administration.] (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1939, pp. xxi, 192.) “By the use of census data this report 
presents a detailed analysis of the recent movements of the rural population.” 


Inside the Department of State. By Bertram D. Huren. (New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939, pp. xiii, 328, $3.00.) 


a 
The Russians in Hawaii, 1804-1819. By Kraus Meunert. [University of Hawaii 

Occasional Papers.] (Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 1939, pp. iti, 86, 75 cents.) 
This monograph describes the brilliant but transient plans of a few Russian 
(really Baltic German) adventurers to colonize Hawaii and convert it into a 
much needed cornice of Russian Alaska. The author thus strengthens our 
appreciation of the historic international importance of these islands. He is also 
easily able to dispose of the official Bolshevik contention that a plan to seize 
them originated with the czars as part of a far-reaching imperialistic program. 
In this case at least private adventurers alone saw the vision and were quickly 
squelched by a skeptical government. Ricnarp W. Van ALtsryne. 


ARTICLES 

C. C. Ferguson. Some Observations in Regard to our Earliest Indian Inhabitants. 
Worcester Hist. Soc. Publ., Sept. 

Jean Devanciez. La Salle’s Expedition of 1682. Mid-America, Jan. 

R. H. Harvey. Louisbourg—Prelude to Revolution. National Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Arvin Scotray Hock. The Church in Indian Territory. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Dec. 

Groroet W. Lams. The First Episcopal Church in Each State of the Union. Ibid. 

GLENN Curtis Smia. An Era of Non-Importation Associations, 1768-1773. William 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Homer L. Cautxiy. Pamphlets and Public Opinion during the American Revolution. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Wiirram L. Carver. A Sword-Belt Plate of the Revolution. Ball. Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, Jan. 

A. C. M. Azov. Monmouth. Infantry Jour., Nov. : 

James Duncan PriLLirs. Salem Revolutionary Privateers condemned at Jamaica. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 

R. T. Hames Haxsey. “Impolitical Prints”: The American Revolution as pictured by 
Contemporary English Caricaturists; an Exhibition [illustrated]. Bul, New York Public 
Library, Nov. 8 

Howaxp Joan Fretpinc. John Adams: Puritan, Deist, Humanist. Jour. Religion, Jan. 

JosepH Dorfman. The Economic Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Mar. 

MERRILL Jensen. The Creation of the National Domain, 1781-1784. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 

Arlan Ross MacDoucati, John Howard Payne (1791-1852). Americana, Oct. 
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CHARLES M. Gares. The West in American Diplomacy, 1812-1815. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

PowELL Moore. James K. Polk and the “Immortal Thirteen”. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
Publ., 1939, no. 11. 

Louis BERNARD ScHmIT. Internal Commerce and the Development of National Economy 
before 1860. Jour. Pol. Ec., Dec. 

KENNETH R. Rossman. The Irish in American Drama in the Mid-Nineteenth Century. 
New York Hist., Jan. 

Lewis E. Aruerron. Daniel Howell Hise: Abolitionist and Reformer. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

CHARLES I. GiicksBeRc. Henry Adams and the Civil War. Americana, Oct. 

Harry Wirriams. The Navy and the Committee on the Conduct of the War [1861]. 
U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

Frank FREIDEL. The Loyal Publication Society: A Pro-Union Propaganda Agency. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

James W. FEsLER. The Commemoration of Antietam and Gettysburg. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Sept. ` 

Grorce B. Jounson. The Quakerism of Abraham Lincoln [with facsimile of Lincoln’s 
letter to Eliza P. Gurney, September 4, 1864]. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Autumn. 

Harry E. Pratr. Lincoln and Andrew Johnston: “Poets”. Bull. Abraham Lincoln 
Assoc., Dec. 

ALBERT V. House, yr. Northern Congressional Democrats as Defenders of the South 
during Reconstruction. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

ARrTHUR M. ScuesincEr. Tides of American Politics. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Ernest TENER Wer. Industry and American Democracy. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn. 

Soton J. Buck. The Status of Historical Bibliography in the United States. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Roserr W. Macy. Consolidation of the Lighthouse Service with the Coast Guard. U. S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Rosert C. Smitu. The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 

On the Hundredth Anniversary of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Bull. Busi- 
ness Hist. Soc., Nov. 

KATHARINE A. Morton. A Historical Review of Woman Suffrage. An. Wyoming, Jan. 

Rapu Bupp. The Hiszorical Society and the Community. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Jacos A. SwisHer. The Evolution of Wash Day. Iowa Jour., Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Lois Orson. Erosion: A Heritage from the Past. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

SaMUEL Fiacc Bemis. The Training of Archivists in the United States. Am. Archivist, 
II, no. 3. 

A. R. Newsome. The Archivist in American Scholarship. Ibid., no. 4. 


DocuMENTs 
D. C. Corsirr and Rosperta Corsirr. Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to 
Tennessee and the Old Southwest, 1783-1800, III, 1787. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
Publ., 1939, no. 11. 
Eris E. Wilson. A Duffle Bag Diary of an American Red Cross Worker in France. 
An. lowa, July, Oct., Jan. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Town Officials of Colonial Boston, 1634-1775. By Roperr Francis SEYBOLT. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xiii, 416, $5.00.) “The com- 
pilation is based on the manuscript minutes of the town and selectmen’s meet- 
ings, which have been collated with the published records and supplemented 
by material from newspapers, diaries, and various unpublished official memo- 
randa. It brings tcgether in convenient, verifiable form contemporary records 
which are somewhat scattered.” 
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William Penn as Social Philosopher. By Epwarp Corsyn Osert Beatry. With 
a Foreword by Marcus W. Jernegan. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939, pp. xiii, 338, $3.50.) This is a valuable contribution to the social history 
of Europe and America during the period embraced in the mature life of the 
great Quaker leader. In contrast to the numerous biographies of the founder 
of Pennsylvania concerned largely with the narration of events, this volume 
devotes itself, as the title indicates, to an analysis of his political and social 
theories and his attitude toward property, war and peace, religion, racial 
equality, education, crime and punishment, the family, and humanitarian re- 
forms in general. Thus it is not a biography in the true sense of the word, 
though it necessarily embodies considerable biographical detail in dealing with 
Penn’s philosophy. This discourse on his beliefs is not only an illuminating 
commentary on their sources but also a careful analysis of the complex relation- 
ships of people in contemporary Europe and America. Especially significant is 
Dr. Beatty’s presentation of the transfer of European ideas to America and their 
modification by new environmental influences. Since Penn was not speculative 
or scientific, he did not develop a systematic ideology. Neither was he dis- 
tinguished for originality or scholarship. His achievements, according to the 
author, were the “deeds of an active versatile personality, endowed with great 
energy and force, rather than the meditations of the purely speculative thinker”, 
and were “inspired by ideals and, hence, by a philosophy; but the deeds, in 
turn, conditioned the philosophy”. He was always “dynamic and purposive” 
and a fearless advocate of the principles in which he believed. The author in- 
dicates that Penn derived his social ideas mainly from three points of view— 
those of the political theorist and statesman, the economist, and the social 
idealist. The volume is well documented, contains a satisfactory index and an 
excellent bibliography, and is written in a pleasing, readable style. 

Asa E. Martin. 


Massachusetts Broadsides, 1699-1711: Fourteen Broadsides Previously undescribed 
by Bibliographers, Here reproduced in Reduced Scale from the Originals in the 
Public Record Office, London, together with an Introductory Note. By 
Dovetas C. McMurrrie. (Chicago, privately printed, 1939, pp. 21, 50 cents.) 


The First Grievance Committee in New York. By Paut M. Hamı, Member of 
the New York Bar. [Anglo-American Legal History Series.] (New York, New 
York University School of Law, 1939, pp. 16, $1.00.) 


The Streets of Old New York: An Historical Picture Book. By GARDNER OSBORN. 
(New York, Harper, 1939, pp. 49, $1.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Hosea Starr Balou. Dr. Thomas Starr, Surgeon in the Pequot War, and his Family 
Connections [cont.]. New England Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 

Grapys Gace Rocers. Seth Shaler Arnold (1788-1871): Vermonter. Proc. Vermont Hist. 
Soc., Dec. 

J. Leo O'Gorman. Journals of Early Travels in Vermont: A Bibliography. Ibid. 

ELLEN ELIZABETH Brennan. James Otis: Recreant and Patriot. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Manninc HAWTHORNE. Parental and Family Influences of Hawthorne. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Jan. 

Winiiam Foore Wuyre. Race Conflicts in the North End of Boston. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 

CHARLES E. Cunrneuam. John Haynes of Connecticut. Ibid. 

Frank J. Kiinesrerc. The S. P. G. Program for Negroes in Colonial New York. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 
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Family Record of Abraham Hasbrouck [1707-1774; cont.]. New York Geneal. and Biog. 
Rec., Jan. 

Rozsert FrankLin Woop. Captain Jesse Platt and the New York Provincial Troops in 
the French and Indian War (1759-1761). Ibid., Oct., Jan. 

FLETCHER Pratt. Little Phil [Sheridan], Il. Infantry Jour., Cavalry Jour., Coast Artillery 
Jour., Nov. 

H. Maxson Hotroway. 135th Anniversary Celebration. New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull, 
Jan. 

Fiske KIMBALL and GERTRUDE S. Carraway. Tryon’s Palace. Ibid. 

GrorcEe L, McKay. A Register of Artists, Booksellers, Printers, and Publishers in New 
York City, 1801-1810 [cont.]. Buill. New York Public Library, Oct. 

Leaves from the History of a Buffaio Parish. Provincial An., Jan. 

ILDEFOoNsE Gittocty. A Thirtieth Anniversary [Youngsville, New York]. lbid., Oct. 

C. Stuart Gacer. The Four Botanic Gardens of Brooklyn, Leng Island Hist, Soc. Quar., 
Jan. 

Jesse Mernirr. The Historical Importance of Nassau County. New York Hist., Jan. 

Donarp L. Kemmerer. The Colonial Loan-Office System in New Jersey. Jour. Pol. Ec., 
Dec, i 

A Copy of the Minute Book of Nottingham Township, from its Formation in 1692 to 
1710. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan, 
Mirton Rusincam. Colonel Joseph Tuttle, of Morris County, and his Family. Ibid. 
Ricard I. SneELLING. William Sturgeon, Catechist to the Negroes of Philadelphia and 
Assistant Rector of Christ Church, 1747-1766. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 
Epcar Lecare Pennineton. The Anglican Clergy of Pennsylvania in the American 
Revolution. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. end Biog., Oct. 

Eau Meynen. Das pennsylvaniendeutsche Bauernland. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volks- 
Jorsch., II, no. 2. 

Corne.tius Wxycanpt. The Higher ‘Pennsylvania. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Jan. 

A. J. McCrurxin. Summary of the Bank of North America. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan. 

F. Cyrit James. The Bank of North America and the Financial History of Philadelphia. 
Ibid. 

ELwyn B, Rosinsox. The Public Ledger: An Independent Newspaper. Ibid. 

V. A. Cutampa. Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Pioneering Superiatendent of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

R. L. Brunnovuse. Lascars in Pennsylvania: A Side-Light on zhe China Trade.. Ibid. 

Littran M, Evans. Oswald Seidensticker, Bibliophile. Ibid. 

Harry Hovrz. Abner Lacock, Beaver County’s Exponent of zhe American System. West- 
ern Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Howard N. Eavenson. The Early History of the Pittsburgh Coal Bed. Ibid. ° 

WALTER J. McCurnrocx. The French Creek Feeder and Corneaut Reservoir, . 1827-1872. 
Ibid. 

Joun W. Harpsrer. The Historical Tour of 1939. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Saran E. MuLLixeN. Journal of Stephen Cross [etc.; concl.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 

Laura E. Ricwarps. Horace Mann to Samuel G. Howe [14 letters, 1842-1859]. New 
Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Wituiam D. Hoyt, yr. Some Unpublished Bryant Correspondence, I. New York Hist., 
an. 

E; ee Brancu. Henry Bouquet: His Relict Possessions. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 

James L. Wutreneap. The Autobiography of Peter Stephen Duponceau, IN, IV. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., Jan, ; 

The Trustees’ Minuze Book at Saint Mary's, Philadelphia [cont.]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., Sept., Dec., 1938. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Plantations of the Carolina Low Country. By SamuEL Garrard Stoney. Edited 
by Albert Simons and Samuel Lapham, jr. With an Introduction by John Mead 
Howells. (Charleston, Carolina Art Association, 1938, pp. 243, $7.00.) This 
book, with its clear and often charming photographs of old houses, interiors, 
churches, and gardens, its accurate drawings of architectural details, and its 
clear floor plans, provides a welcome addition to the history of American 
architecture. Especially valuable is the thirty-one page article on “The Country 
and its People”. A description of old houses is of little interest save as it 
throws light upon the people who lived in them—their culture, habits, thoughts, 
the economic conditions which produced their wealth, their connections with 
the outside world. This the writer has done, on the whole successfully. He 
touches on the rise and decline of prosperity in the Carolina low country with 
the rise and decline in turn of the cultivation of rice, indigo, and cotton, on 
the influence of the melting pot as West Indian intermarried with Huguenot or 
Charlestonian with uplander; he describes, though somewhat briefly, the in- 
fluence of building materials and climate upon local architecture and dwells 
upon the cultural dominance of the mother country. It is this article which 
differentiates the volume from the usual book on American architecture and 
so gives welcome evidence of a growing realization that architecture cannot 
be understood apart from its historic setting. It is to be wished that the author 
and the editors had made it clearer on what books of architecture the various 
buildings were based and what part West Indian, English, Huguenot, and 
other influences played in shaping the styles. But they make clear enough the 
fact that the designers of the old houses they describe knew how to accom- 
modate them to unique economic, climatic, and social conditions without 
sacrificing the all-important matter of beauty, a feat which many of our present- 
day architects, who make utility an excuse for bad taste, might well take to 
heart. T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


The Life of Braxton Craven: A Biographical Approach to Social Science. By 
Jerome Down. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1939, pp. xvi, 246, $3.00.) 
It seems eminently suitable for Duke University to issue as one of the books 
dealing with Trinity College and its origins, published in connection with 
observance in the academic year 1938-39 of the Duke University Centennial, a 
biography of Trinity’s first president, Braxton Craven. The volume is a re- 
written version of the edition of 1896, which had aroused the interest of the 
author's students at the University of Oklahoma in a man dead for half a 
century. The book will make its appeal not only to the possible score of stu- 
dents still alive who came under President Craven’s direct influence and to 
the thousands who knew him by tradition but to other thousands who respect 
a great leader of youth. The author defines the central purpose of the life 
work of Craven as the “making of men”, and surely Mr. Dowd has succeeded 
in impressing the reader with the conception of a life dominated by this ideal. 
Throughout the reviewer is made conscious of the fact that this book is the 
product of a sociologist rather than of a historian. There is evidence, nat- 
urally, of scholarly care in establishing facts, even where they were difficult 
to secure, as they must have been for his early youth, and in the use of extant 
manuscripts from President Craven’s pen. The reviewer refrains from any 
comment as to psychological or sociological interpretations drawn by the 
author and from more than calling attention to numerous instances of repeti- 
tion. The story is written with such vividness and sympathy that the reader 
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lays it down with the sense of having been in the presence of a great and 
good man, Erta Lonn. 


George Fitzhugh, Conservative of the Old South. By Harvey Wisu, DePaul 
University. [Southern Sketches.] (Charlottesville, Green Bookman, 1938, po. 
39.) 

Child Labor Legislation in the Southern Textile States. By Erizasera H. Davip- 
son. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. 302, $4.00.) 
The author traces “the growth of the child labor reform movement in the 
South from its obscure beginnings in the 1880’s through the failure of the 
federal amendment and the enactment of more or less satisfactory state laws”. 


ARTICLES 


James W. Parron. The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association. 
Jour, Southern Hist., Feb. 

CHARLES 5. Sypnor. The Southerner and the Laws. Ibid. 

Frank L. and Harrier C. Owstey. The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante- 
Bellum South. Ibid. ' 

Daniw M. Rosison. The Whigs in the Politics of the Confederacy. East Tennessee Hist. 
Soe. Publ., 1939, no: 11. 

CHESTER McArruur Desrier. Southern Community Resources for the Social Studies. 
Social Educ., Oct. 

V. J. Wycxorr. Ships and Shipping of Seventeenth Century Maryland [concl.]. Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Wiuuiam B. Marye: “Patowmeck above ye Inhabitants”, IV. Ibid. 

Cuarves A. Earp. The Amazing Colonel Zarvona {Richard Thomas, 1833-1875]. Ibid. 

Francis T, Lonc. The Life of Richard Malcolm Johnston in Maryland, 1867-1898 
{cont.]. Ibid. 

Grenn Curtis Smiru. The Parsons’ Cause, 1755-1765. Tyler's Quar: Hist. and Genedl.: 
Mag., Jan. 

Grorce Carrincton Mason. The Colonial Churches of James City County, Virginia. 
William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. A List of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia, 1785-1814. Ibid, 

Lyman Carrier. The Veracity of John Lederer. Ibid. 

Wiruiam D. Hoyr, yr. A Crisis in Education, 1834 [Washington College]. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Exizasera Hawes Rycanp. King William County and its Court House. William and 
Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

ScnuyLer Dean Hosterr. The Richmond Daily Press on British Intervention in the 
Civil War. Ibid. 

HELEN Jones CAMPBELL. The Syms and Eaton Schools and their Successor. Ibid. 

Luruer P. Jackson. The Virginia Free Negro Farmer and Property Owner, 1830-1860. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 

Frank G. Speck. The Catawba Nation and its Neighbors, North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 

Granr Foreman. The Life of Montfort Stokes in the Indian Territory. lbid. 

Devserr H. Gi-parricx. Contemporary Opinion of Hugh W:lliamson. Ibid., Jan. 

Ricuarp E, Yares. Governor Vance and the Peace Movement, I. Ibid. 

Guy A. CALDWELL, JR- The Quiver and The Floral Wreath: Two Rare’ Charlestonian 
Periodicals. Ibid., Oct. 

ALBERT V, Housr, 7x. The Management of a Rice Plantation in Georgia, 1834-1861, as 
revealed in the Journal of Hugh Fraser Grant. Agriculturel Hist., Oct. 

W. W. Enermann. The Timucua Indians of Sixteenth Cenzury Florida. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 

T, Frepericx Davis. The First Protestant Service in North America, Ibid. 

Georce R. Farrsangs. Moses Elias Levy Yulee. Ibid. 
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Typoscripts of Manuscripts made by the Florida Historical Records Survey. Ibid. 

SranLey Faye. Privateersmen of the Gulf and their Prizes. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

CHESTER STANLEY Ursan. New Orleans and the Cuban Question during the Lopez 
Expeditions of 1849-1851: A Local Study in “Manifest Destiny”. Ibid. 

J. Vittasana Haccarv. The Counter-Revolution of Béxar, 1811. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 

R. A. McLemore. The Influence of French Diplomatic Policy on the Annexation of 
Texas. Ibid., Jan. i 

Watrer P. Wess. Texas Collection. Ibid. 

T. R. Havs. Administration of the Sequestration Act in the Confederate District Court 
of the Western District of Texas, 1862-1865. Ibid. 

Trueman O'Quinn. O. Henry in Austin. Ibid., Oct. 

Lyper L. Unsrap. Norwegian Migration to Texas: A Historic Résumé with Four “Amer- 
ican Letters”, Ibid. 

Documents 

Cuirrrorp Lewis 3rd. Some Recently Discovered Extracts from the Lost Minutes of the 
Virginia Council and General Court, 1642-1645. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. 
Mag., Jan. 

Herserr L. Ganrer. Documents relating to the Early History of the College of William 
and Mary and to the History of the Church in Virginia {cont.]. Ibid., Oct., Jan. 

William Byrd Title Book [cont.]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Firtmore Norrvett. Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport, as seen by Moreau de Saint- 
Mery in March, April, and May, 1794 [cont.]. Ibid. 

EvizaserH Grecory McPuerson. Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Polk 
{cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., Jan. 

P. L. RAINWATER. Letters to and from Jacob Thompson. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

James A, Papcetr. Minutes of the Assembly of West Florida. Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
Oct. T 

An 1870 Itinerary from St. Augustine to Miami [reprint from Florida Gazetteer, 1871]. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Jan. 

J. Aurrey Dass. The Texas Missions in 1785. Mid-America, Jan. 

R. L. Jones. Folk Life in Early Texas: The Autobiography of Andrew Davis. Southwest- 
ern Hist. Quar., Oct., Jan. 

JosepH M. Nance. A Letter Book of Joseph Eve, United States Chargé d'Affaires to 
Texas. Ibid. 

W. Curtis Nunn. Eighty-Six Hours without Water on the Texas Plains. Ibid., Jan. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Story of Lac Ste. Claire. A Paper read at the Prismatic Club, Detroit, May 
8, 1938. By Hat H. Smitu. (Detroit, privately printed by the Press of the 
Round Circle, 1939, pp. 56.) This swiftly moving story of that smaller lake 
lying midway between Lakes Erie and Huron is, as of necessity it must be, 
a story not less of the land than of the water. The early voyages, the explora- 
tions, the beginnings of settlement, the founding at this strategic point of what 
has come to be one of the great American cities, the struggle for possession— 
Indians and French, French and British, British and American—all these things 
are told briefly but smoothly and graphically. What lends an especial interest 
to this volume is the manner in which it was brought into existence, It is ex- 
plained that a small group of men employed in the graphic arts, desirous of 
giving permanence to worthwhile writings that might otherwise be neglected, 
decided to establish a private press club and to devote their “after-hours” to the 
enterprise. The present volume, the first result of their endeavors, abundantly 
justifies their plan and purpose. Of folio size, it is an exquisite specimen of the 
printer’s and graphic arts. The numerous illustrations include a few of modern 
conception, but for the most part they are the earliest known pictures related 
to the region. Particularly noteworthy is the series of old maps. 
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Pope's Digest, 1815, Vol. 1. Edited with Introduction by Francis S. Patrick. 
(Springfield, Illinois State Historical Library, 1938, pp. Ixxiv, 356, $2.50.) The 
present volume is a literal reprint of Volume I of Pope’s Digest of the laws 
of Illinois Territory. It is sequential to two previously published volumes in 
the same series: the Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1800, edited by 
T. C. Pease, and the Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, edited by Professor 
Philbrick. Pope’s competence to execute the mandate cf the territorial legis- 
lature to compile the Digest in question is attested by his service as territorial 
secretary, 1809-1816, as acting governor when the territory was first organized, 
and by his subsequent long tenure as a federal judge. His work in the present 
instance, moreover, stemmed from an earlier digest compiled in 1807 for 
Indiana Territory by John Johnson and John Rice Jones. Pope’s Digest, how- 
ever, was never enacted into law, and the contradictory statutes disclosed by 
its publication were not repealed. In a penetrating introductory essay, supported. 
by citations of original county and other records, Professor Philbrick has made 
an important origina. contribution to the legal history of the period. Scholars 
interested in the legal, political, and social history of a typical frontier area 
will be impressed with the value of the present offering. Crarence E. Carrer. 


The Old Stone Capital Remembers. By Beng. F. SHampavcu. (Iowa City, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1939, pp. 435, $3.00.) Eighteen years of the period 
when Iowa was young are chronicled and emphasized by Professor Shambaugh 
in a volume marking the hundredth anniversary of the founding of Iowa City 
in 1839. The book covers and commemorates not only the founding of the 
town and the construction of the Old Stone Capitol but also the important Iowa 
developments which centered in Iowa City during these years. These develop- 
ments included the formation of the territory of Iowa, zhe emergence of state- 
hood, the establishment of the State University of Iowa, the birth of the 
Republican party of Iowa, the transfer of the capital to Des Moines, and the 
organization of the State Historical Society, which, along with the university, 
was to retain location at Iowa City. Town and state are interwoven in the 
Shaimbaugh story, which is presumably written for the layman and is free 
from footnotes and bibliography, though it has a good index. The body of 
the text carries mention of documents as well as quotations from contemporary 
newspapers. The bock is essentially descriptive and draws both upon fact and 
upon qualified tradition. Sources are used primarily to adorn a tale rather than 
to prove an interpretation. As might be expected, the story is favorable to Iowa 
state pride. It administers praise to the Iowa pioneers. And, as might further 
be expected, it is attractively bound. H. C. Nixon. 


Continuation of the Annals of San Francisco. Part I, From June 1, 1854, to 
December 31, 1855. Compiled by Dorotay H. Huceins from the Files of 
Contemporary Magezines and Newspapers. (San Francisco, California His- 
torical Society, 1939, pp. 124, $2.75.) This volume “takes up the thread of the 
City’s intimate history where the work of Soulé, Gihon and Nisbet left it in 
their notable Annals of San Francisco, published in 1855, and carries it through 
the latter half of 1854 and all of the year 1855. ... The sources from which 
Miss Huggins has drawn are the tabulations of events which appeared in the 
Pioneer in 1854-1855, supplemented by research in the files of both the Alta 
California and. the Daily Evening Bulletin.” 


History of the Okio State University. Volume IV, The University in the Great 
_ War. Part II, Our Mew in Military and Naval Service. Supervised and edited 
by Wirsur H. Sgert, Research Professor in History, Emeritus. Part I, I» 
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the Camps and at the Front. By WiLsur H. Srezerr, except Chapters I to IX, 
inclusive, by Professor Encar Hotmes McNear. (Columbus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. xix, 631, xv. 305, $3.50 each.) 


ARTICLES 


Bentox W., Wu.cox. A Historical Definition of Northwestern Radicalism. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Gerorce W. Auxier, Middle Western Newspapers and the Spanish-American War, 1895- 
1898. Ibid., Mar. 

Ear. W. Hayrer. Barbed Wire Fencing—A Prairie Invention: Its Rise and Influence 
in the Western States. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

Samuet L. Wilson, Additional Notes on Matthew H. Jouett. Filson Club Hist. Quar., 
Jan. ' 

AGNES GERALDINE McGann. The Know-Nothing Movement in Kentucky. Rec. Am. Cath, 
Hist. Soc., Dec., 1938. 

Louis Hartz. John M. Harlan in Kentucky, 1855-1877. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Carrie C. Demine and Laura E. LurrreELL. Marriage Notices appearing in Knoxville 
Newspapers, 1791-1813. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., 1939, no. 11. 

Joun P. Brown, Cherokee Removal: An Unnecessary Tragedy. Ibid. 

CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL. Branch Banking in Tennessee prior to the Civil War, Ibid. 

Weynmoutu T, Jorpan. The Freedmen’s Bureau in Tennessee. Ibid. 

Laura E. LUTTRELL. Writings on Tennessee History, 1938. Ibid. 

Wituiam D, Overman, comp. Research Projects in Ohio History. Ohio State Archaeol. 
and Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Toledo. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio, Jan. 

Jonn Francis McDermorr. Gallipolis as Travellers saw it, 1792-1811. Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Grorce C. Ossorn. Joseph G. Cannon and John Sharp Williams. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Sept. 

Grace Osrersus, City Directories tell the Story of South Bend. Ibid. 

The Indiana History Conference, Dec. 8-9. Indiana Hist. Bull., Nov., Dec. 

Doucras C. McMurraie. John Boyle, First Governor of Illinois Territory. Bull. Chicago 
Hist. Soc., Oct. g 

JosepH I. LamserT. The Black Hawk War: A Military Analysis. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 

T. Warrer Jounson, Peter Akers: Methodist Circuit Rider and Educator (1790-1886). 
Ibid. 

Harry L. Wirxey, Infant Industries in Illinois as illustrated in Quincy, 1836-1856. 
Ibid. 

Jay Monacuan. The Welsh People in Chicago. Ibid. 

H. A. Musuam. Beginnings of the Chicago Fire of 1871 [cont.]. Bull. Chicago Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 

Harr M. AnvERson. Frontier Economic Problems in Missouri, II. Missouri Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

St. Louis Industries and Smoke—1848. Missouri Hist. Soc., Glimpses of the Past, Oct, 

Russet M, Noren. The Labor Movement in St. Louis from 1860 to 1890. Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Henry M. Avexanper. The City Manager Plan in Kansas City. Ibid. 

James R. Masrerson. The Arkansaw Doctor [Rev. Marcus Lafayette Byrn, M.D.]. 
An, Medical Hist., Jan. 

E. P. Rictarpson. Governor George B. Porter [governor of Michigan Territory, 1832- 
34]. Michigan Hist, Mag., Winter. 

Cuarces Rosinson. My Experiences in the Civil War. Ibid. 

Davi S. Coon. The Quincy Mine. Ibid. 

Jorn ILmarı KoLEHMaINEN. Finnish Newspapers and Periodicals in Michigan. ]bd. 

W. L. Srackxnouss. Telegraphic Communication in Michigan. Ibid. 

WiiuraM J. Perersen. Beginnings of Muscatine. Palimpsest, Nov. 

Jack Jounson. James Clarke [governor of lowa Territory, 1845-46]. Ibid., Dec. 
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Tuomas P. CHRISTENSEN. An Industrial History of Scott County. An. lowa, Oct. 

R. E. Harvey. The Local Preacher. Ibid., July. 

KENNETH E. Corton. Bringing the Stage Coach to Iowa, 1837-1842. Ibid. 

Td. Stagecoach Travel in Iowa and the Middle West. Ibid., Jan. 

Cuaries A. HawLey. The Growth of Whittier’s Reputation in Iowa. Bull. Friends’ Hist. 
Assoc., Autumn. 

WittuM J. PETERsEN. Wolves in Iowa. Towa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Louis Bernarp Scumwr. The Agricultural History of Iowa as a Field of Research. 
Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

J. M. Turner. Rafting on the Mississippi. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Bayrp STILL. Milwaukee, 1870-1900: The Emergence of a Metropolis. Ibid. 

JosepH SCHAFER. Chancellor John Hiram Lathrop. Ibid. 

TuHeoporeE C. BLecen. The “Fashionable Tour” on the Upper Mississippi. Minnesota 
Hist., Dec. 

Joun T. Franacan. Knut Hamsun’s Early Years in the Northwest. Ibid. 

Cora DoLsEE. The Third Book on Kansas: An Interpretation of J. Butler Chapman’s 
History of Kansas and Emigrants Guide. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug. 

James C. Matin. F. H. Hodder’s Stephen A. Douglas. Ibid. 

Colorado Writers’ Project. The Names of Colorado Towns [through A]. Colorado Mag., 
Jan. 

Cotin B. GoopyKoontz. Some Controversial Questions befcre the Colorado Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1876. Ibid. 

PauL Crane and ALFRED Larson. The Chinese Massacre [Sept. 2, 1885]. dn. Wyoming, 
Jan. 

CHARLES GRIFFIN Countant. [Unpublished] History of Wyoming [cont.]. Ibid. 

Harry B. HENDERSON, sr. Governors of the State of Wyoming. Ibid. 

F. T. Cueeruam. El Camino Militar. New Mexico Hist. Ret., Jan. 

Rarpu H. Octet. Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1866, III, IV. Ibid. 

Frank D. Reeve. New Mexico Editorial Opinion on Supreme Court Reform. Ibid. 

Harotp F. Taccart. The Party Realignment of 1896 in California. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk. Subsidized Hemp Production in Spanish California. Agricultural 
Hist., Oct. 

Oscar OssurN WINTHER. The Development of Transportation in Oregon, 1843-1849. 
Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

Ciarence Hines. The Erection of Fort Nez Perce. Ibid. 

J. Neison Barry. Champoeg Park. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Bayrp STILL. To the West on Business in 1804: An Account with Excerpts from his 
Journal, of James Foord’s Trip to Kentucky in 1804. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 

Mary Harpin McCown. The “J. Hartsell Memora”: The Journal of a Tennessee Cap- 
tain in the War of 1812. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., 1939, no. 11. 

Wittiam D. Overman. Speculative Interest in Ohio Lands in 1829 as revealed in a 
Letter from Henry Farmer to Samvel J. Browne. Ohic State Archaeol. and Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 

Puitie D. Jorpan and CuHarLes M. Tuomas, Reminiscences of an Ohio Volunteer 
[Edwin Witherby Brown, 1837-1925] - Ibid. 

Moris. Bernirr Drett. Letters by Richard Smith of tke Cincinnati Gazette. Miss. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Mar. 

Seeking a Federal Judgeship under Jackson [correspondence of Jesse Lynch Holman]. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

A Trip into the Indian Country, 1838 [letter of David W. Kilbourne, Feb. 19, 1838]. 
An. lowa, Jan. 

A Peep at the Far West [1858; reprint]. Palimpsest, Jan. 

STEPHEN Kuman, trans. Harasthy’s Experience in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Dec. 
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A History of Brazil. By João Panprá Catoceras. Translated and edited by 
Percy Arvin Martin. [The Inter-American Historical Series.] (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xxiii, 374, $5.00.) The profes- 
sional historians of Brazil, with discreet regard for the distinction between 
history and current events, have produced no authoritative survey of Brazilian 
history. A mining engineer and statesman, João Pandid Calogeras, filled the 
need with his Formação historica do Brasil, unique in its comprehensiveness. 
Graduating from the Ouro Preto School of Mines, Calogeras won repute as a 
minerologist, became minister of agriculture, then, during the World War, 
of finance, represented Brazil at the Paris Peace Conference, and ended his 
public career as minister of war. His writing reflects his preparation and career: 
he wrote the best history of the mines of Brazil, an authoritative exposition of 
Brazilian finances and currency, and the only survey of Brazilian foreign 
relations (1494-1852). Using as a basis lectures delivered before a summer school 
for foreigners, he wrote the Formação historica. Style is not one of his virtues. 
He labors through many obscure passages, leaving a possible translator dis- 
tracted. Professor Martin wisely refused to translate literally: he eliminated 
much, dressed the carefully selected sections with his own fluency and 
charm, and added a final chapter bringing the story to 1937. The result is 
quite as much the work of Professor Martin as of Calogeras. Yet the flavor 
of the Brazilian is retained; the attitude, the point of view, the tacit assump- 
tions are those of a native Brazilian. It is the kind of history a North Ameri- 
can cannot write about Brazil. Despite too much war, politics, and diplomatic 
relations and too little of the Gilberto Freyre slant, this survey of Brazilian 
history from the Brazilian viewpoint will prove salutary for those North 
Americans who find the Portuguese language difficult—and few there are who 
do not find it so. ALAN K. MANCHESTER. 


ARTICLES 


Stvano Garcia Guior, El Capitan Alonso de Avila, Primer Contador de la Nueva 
España y Primer Contador Real de Yucatán [cont.]. Investigaciones Hist., July. 

SamueEL Lewis. El Primer Panamefio Célebre (Diego de Almagro, el Mozo). Bol. Acad. 
Panameña Hist., 1938. 

TuHornTon Cuar. Did the First Spanish Horses landed in Florida and Carolina leave 
Progeny? Am. Anthropologist, Jan. 

A. Grove Day. Gómara on the Coronado Expedition. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 

ALFRED B. Tuomas. Spanish Activities in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1513-1698. 
Louisiana Hist, Quar., Oct. 

RAFAEL DE LA Fuente Benavipes., Autores del Primer Siglo de la Literatura Peruana. 
Bol. Bibliográfico, Dec. 

Luis R. GUERRA, Impresiones sobre el Art Arquitectónico Colonial. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 

Juan Antonio Susro. Panamefios de la Epoca Colonial. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., 
1938. 

FuLcenció Ramírez, Datos Históricos de la Ciudad de San Luis de la Paz. Investigaciones 
Hist., July. 

Juan Anronio Susro. El Precursos de la Fundación de la Nueva Ciudad de Panamá 
fue un Ermitaño Portugués. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., Jan., 1939. 

Micuet AncEL Nieto. El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Rev. Universitaria (Cuzco), 1939. 

ALFREDO YEPEZ Mrranpa. Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Ibid. 

Fortunato L. Herrera. Garcilaso de la Vega, Precursor de los Estudios Botánicos en 
el Cuzco. Ibid. 
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J. Manuet Espinosa. The Recapture of Santa Fé, New Mexico, by the Spaniards— 
December 29-30, 1693. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

José G. Rocua. La Fundación del Primer Hospital en Tierras de Chihuahua: El de San 
Juan de Dios del Parral. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., Aug. 

ALLAN Curistctow. Father Joseph Neumann, Jesuit Missionary to the Tarahumares. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Jesús Vaquero Dávila. El Arte en la Epoca de la Colonia: Gorivar y Otros Artistas. 
An. Arch. Nac. Hist. y Museo Unico (Quito), 1939. 

José Icnacio Rusio MaN£. Coronel Don José Rubio, Comandante Inspector de las 
Provincias Internas. Bol. Soc. Chthuahuense Estudios Hist., Sept. 

José pe JesGs NtNez y Domincurz. Documentos Existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Paris, Relativos a Chihuahua y Durango. Ibid. 

RaraEL Euciipes Siva. José Celestino Mutis. da. Arch. Nac. Hist. y Museo Unico 
(Quito), 1939. 

ABEL Romeo Castio. El Primer Periodista y el Primer Periódico Ecuatoriano, Ibid. 

Egnesto J. CASTILLERO. Los Precursores Panameños de Bolivar. Bol. Acad. Pahameña 
Hist., 1938. 

Ennesro J: Nicolau. El Virrey Sámano en Panamá. Ibid., Jan., 1939. 

Pío JaramiLLo Arvarapo. La Entrevista de Bolivar y San Martin y el “Secreto” ce 
Guayaquil. An. Arch. Nac. Hist. y Museo Unico (Quito), 1939. 

Jorce Pérez Concna. Guayaquil durante la Compaña de Tarqui, 1828-1829. Ibid. 

Vicente DAvina. Cartas del Mariscal de Ayacucho. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., July. 

José Encarpo Lerevre. El Doctor Miguel Chiari. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., 1938. 

GUILLERMO ANDREVE. Justo Arosemena. Ibid., Jan., 1939. 

ALronso Teya Zagre. El Primer Corresponsal de Guerra en México. Investigaciones 
Hist., July. i 

Jesús M. Troncoso. Notas para la Historia de Jas Finanzas de la República Dominicana. 
Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Dec. 

A. J. Watrorp. General Urquiza and the Battle of Pavón. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

E. Ropricurz Demorizi. Luperón y Hostos. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac, (Ciudad Trujilla), 
Sept. 

Raren E. Warner. A Bibliography of the Works of Luis González Obregón. Hispanic 
Am, Hist. Rev., Nov. 

QOcravio MénvEz Pereira. Cuba y Panamá ante el Imperialismo. Bol. Acad. Panameña 
Hist., 1938. 

Wiruiam E. Rupotpx. Bolivia’s Water-Power Resources. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

Mary Marcarer ‘Harker. A New Six-Year Plan for Mexicc. Historian, Winter, 1939. 

Winuiam O. Scroces. Mexican Anxieties. For, Affairs, Jan. 

H. Banta Murxkianp. Hispanic American Stand on War. Events, Feb. 

Roscoz R. Hitz. A Visit to Some Neighboring Archives. Pasific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Rogert C. SaurH. The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 


DOCUMENTS 

RaraeL Eucuipes Suva. Cedulario de Pasto y Cali. An. Arch. Nac. Hist. y Museo Unico 
(Quito), 1939. 

Jd. Documentos Coloniales para el Conocimiento de la Instrucción en la Audiencia de 
Quito. Zbid. 

Id. Una Memoria Inédita del Botanico don José Celestino Mutis. Ibid. 

Id. Documentos para el Estudio de la Independencia. Ibid. 

Vicente Lecuna. Archivo de Sucre. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Taly. 

Jusro AroseMENA. Examen sobre Franca Comunicación entre los dos Océanos. Bol. 
Acad. Panameña Hist., Jan., 1939. 

F. Sranssury Haypox. Documents relating to the First Miktary Balloon Corps organ- 
ized in South America: The Aeronautic Corps of the Erazilian Army, 1867-1368. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in New York 
City on December 27, 28, and 30. The Program Committee invites those 
members of the Association who desire to present papers to submit them, or 
abstracts of them, before June 1. An attempt will be made to find a place in 
the program for the papers approved by the committee, but in case this is 
impossible, the committee for 1941 will be asked to consider the papers. 
Communications should be addressed to Thomas C. Cochran, New York 
University. The Program Committee plans to pay especial attention to the 
following topics: (1) the historian and his profession (new research tech- 
niques and bibliographical needs; the use of such terms as “cause”, “effect”, 
“precedent”, “influence”; the study and teaching of history in the liberal arts 
college, with special reference to “orientation” courses; the influence of sec- 
tionalism on the writing of American history; the historian’s responsibility 
to a popular audience). (2) war and society (hysteria and propaganda, the 
influence on institutions, the geographic and anthropological factors, etc.). 
(3) historical studies neglected in the programs of the Association in the last 
decade (Australasia; the Near East; the business cycle theory in the historical 
process; labor and socialism; aspects of the history of women; the American 
Negro; the issue of national separatism versus economic unity, with special 
reference to Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the United States; the Romantic 
movement; have colonies paid?; monarchical institutions; the transition: in 
England from humanitarianism to state intervention in social problems; the 
breakup of the eighteenth century British Empire; the diffusion of knowl- 
edge in American intellectual history; social conflicts in colonial America; 
historical New York). 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held on December 
29 at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. The final report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten on Reorganization and Policy (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 728, 
965, XLIV, 749), presented by its chairman, Professor John D. Hicks, was 
accepted, and upon his motion the committee was discharged. The com- 
mittee proposed a number of amendments to the Constitution to give effect 
to some of its recommendations. Having already been approved by the 
Council, these amendments were considered one by one and in each case 
were adopted. The most important changes thus made in the Constitution 
were: (1) elimination of the office of Secretary, the duties attached to that 
office being transferred to the office of Executive Secretary (Art. IV, sec. 1); 
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(2) inclusion of the Executive Secretary and the Managing Editor of the 
American Historical Review as officers of the Associction and members of 
the Council (Art. IV, sec. 1, Art. V, sec. 1); (3) establishment of the prin- 
ciple of a limited term of office, not to exceed three years but without restric- 
tion upon reappointment, for the Executive Secretary, the Assistant Secre- 
tary-T'reasurer, the Managing Editor of the Review, and the Editor, the 
present terms of these officers to expire on December 31, 1940 (Art. IV, sec. 
5); (4) limitation of membership on the Executive Committee to members 
of the Council (Art. V, sec. 3); (5) a change in the method of amending 
the Constitution so that no proposed amendment may be adopted at any 
business meeting unless the proposed amendment and an explanation thereof 
shall have been circulated to the membership of tke Association at least 
twenty days before the date of the meeting (Art. VIII, sec. 1). 

An important recommendation made by the cemmittee but not em- 
bodied iñ any proposed amendment to the Constitution was the centraliza- 
tion of administration in Washington, and the committee urged the Council 
to search for an Executive Secretary to be resident there. 

Upon motion by Professor Merk it was voted to recommend to the new 
Council an amendment to Article IV, section 1, tc make it read: “The 
officers shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, 
a Treasurer, an Executive Secretary, a Managing Editor of the American 
Historical Review, and, at the discretion of the Council, an Editor and an 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer.” 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO THE COUNCIL, 1939 

The Executive Council of the Association held ane meeting during the 
year, on December 27 at Washington. The Executive Committee of the 
Council met twice during the year, on March 5 and on November 5 in New 
York. All of the activitiés of the Association hereafter to be noted are in 
general charge of the Executive Secretary, under the immediate direction of 
the Executive Committee and subject to the general control of the Council. 

Tue American Historica, Review. During the current year the Review 
has been edited by Professor Robert L. Schuyler from the editorial offices at 
535 West 1r4th Street, New York. The appropziation for editing the 
Review was $6700, and the net cost of printing, acter deducting the con- 
tribution of the publishers to editorial expenses, the Association’s share of 
profits of publication, etc., amounted to $3280.28 (an increase of $1108.37 
over last year)—making a total net cost of $9980.28 to the Association for 
issues of the Review supplied to its members. The increase in the net cost 
of printing is due in part to the fact that the Association’s share of profits 
was $771.27 less than a year ago, in part to the fact that printing charges 
increased $399.12, reflecting, of course, an increase in membership. The 
reduction in profits is to be explained in large measure by the necessity of 
large purchases of paper by the printers. Generally speaking, the printers 
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have to buy paper for the Review every other year, which means an alterna- 
tion of relatively good with relatively bad years from the point of view of 
profits. Another factor operating to reduce profits was a loss to date of 
$208.43 on the sale of the ten-year index. It may be anticipated that this 
loss is only a temporary one and that further sales of the index will make it 
up. The following passages are quoted from the report of the Managing 
Editor: 


Volume XLIV of the Review (October, 1938-July, 1939) contained 1070 pages, 
including an annual index of 44 pages, as compared with 1020 pages in Volume 
XLIII. The total number of Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and Documents was 
22, as against 21 in Volume XLIII. The slight increase in the number of pages 
(less than 5 per cent) is explained by a larger increase in the number of book 
reviews and notices and in the number of articles listed. Volume XLIV contains 
272 reviews as against 261 in Volume XLIII and 538 notices as against 468, a 
total of reviews and notices of 810 as compared with 729 in Volume XLIII, 
which is an increase of 11 per cent. The total number of articles listed was 2557 
as against 2314 in Volume XLIII, an increase of 10% per cent. 

During the period covered by this report 96 Articles, Notes and Suggestions, 
and Documents were submitted, as compared with 111 during the preceding 
twelve months. Of these, 10 were accepted, 65 rejected, and 21 returned at once 
without a decision, with the statement that they would be considered if resub- 
mitted after October 1... . Twelve major articles were published, including the 
Presidential Address and an account of the annual meeting of the Association at 
Chicago. Of these articles, 4 were in the field of European history, 4 in American 
history, 2 in historiography, and 1 in the history of the Middle East... . 

The General Index to Volumes XXXI-XL was published in March. Accord- 
ing to a statement received from the Macmillan Company, 399 copies were sold 
prior to July 15, This sale did not cover the cost of publication, but the Mac- 
millan Company expect that additional sales during their current fiscal year 
will do so. 

I am glad to be able to report a marked increase in the number of our re- 
viewers during the last three years. The total number of writers of reviews and 
notices was 279 in Volume XLII, 363 in Volume XLIII, and 450 in Volume XLIV. 
Comparing the last of these numbers with the first, there was an increase of 
61 per cent, which approximates the increase in the number of book reviews and 
notices (65 per cent). This increase in the number of contributors of reviews 
and notices is undoubtedly due in great part to the enlargement we have made 
in our file of reviewers, . . . In assigning books for review, our primary object 
has been to find competent reviewers, but, so far as consistent with this purpose, 
we have tried to secure an adequate representation of all geographical sections 
of the country. 


Socar Epucation. During the current year Social Education has been 
edited by Proféssor Erling M. Hunt from the editorial offices, 204 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University. In accordance with an agreement 
entered into some years ago, the appointment of the Board of Editors of this 
magazine, heretofore made by the Council of the Association, will, after 
January 1, 1940, be made by the Council of the Association and by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, according to the distribution of 
subscribers to the magazine between members of the National Council and 
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nonmembers. A rough estimate reveals that approximately three quarters of 
the subscribers are members of the National Council, which means that 
three quarters of the Board of Editors for 1940 will be named by the 
National Council. The control of the magazine will thus pass from the 
Association to the National Council, for which Social Education has long 
been the official organ. It is altogether fitting that this should be so, and the 
Association, which has managed and financed the enterprise from its begin- 
nings, hopes to see the magazine flourish and wax strong under its new 
master. 

The financing of Social Education has never constituted a charge on the 
budget of the Association, but has been provided for by a fund made up in 
large part by the residue of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the 
Commission on the Social Studies, and augmented by royalties arising out 
of the sale of volumes published by the Commission on the Social Studies. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1938-29 there was a balance of $11,425.95 stand- 
ing still to the credit of this fund. It remains earmarked for the purpose of 
Social Education and will be paid out for that purpose until it is exhausted. 
The Association has assumed no responsibility for the further maintenance 
of Social Education. The following paragraph is cuoted from the Editor’s 
report: 


The editorial expenses of Social Education for the year ending August 31, 
1939, were $8188.89, or $575.80 less than for the preceding year. Receipts from 
advertising and that part of subscription income (20 per cent) allocated to 
editorial costs totaled $4902.68, or $446.31 more than for the preceding year. 
The net cost of the magazine, $3286.21, is accordingly $1022.19 less than for 
1937-38. Editorial expenses will be further reduced during 1939-40, so that it 
will be necessary to draw less on the reserve funds keld by the American His- 
torical Association. This reserve on August 31, 1939, including deposits in New 
York, totaled $11,425.95. 

Subscriptions to the magazine stood on November 1, 1939, at 2882, an 
increase of only 13 over the figure of November 1, 1938. The subscription 
list is not growing, either as rapidly as was expected or as it must if the 
magazine is to win to a self-sustaining basis. 

Annuat Reporr. Proceedings for 1937 has appeared during the year as 
Volume I of the Annual Report for 1937. Proceedings for 1938 is in bind- 
ing. Writings on American History for 1935 has appeared during the year. 
Writings for 1936 is being indexed and will appear shortly. The manuscript 
for a combined volume. of Writings for 1937-38 is about one third com- 
pleted. Dr. Mayo’s Instructions from the British Foreign Office to British 
Ministers in the United States, 1791-1812, the manuscript of which was 
expected two years ago, has not yet been received. 

The customary $8000 printing credit became available at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office on July 1. Of this, a part has been absorbed to meet 
printing costs on Writings for 1935. The balance of $5861.78 will suffice to 
cover printing costs on Proceedings for 1938 and 1939, Writings for 1936, 
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and to bring out the Mayo volume; or, in lieu of that, partially to defray 
printing costs on the combined volume of Writings for 1937-38. 

Writines on American History. Writings is now absorbing the greater 
part of the annual printing grant. The 1935 volume cost to print $5432.60, 
as against $2833.34 for the 1924 volume. It may be necessary, in view of 
these mounting printing costs, to adopt some principle of selection to reduce 
the bulk of the volume. This matter is under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Writings. By printing Writings for 1937-38 in a single volume the 
Committee had hoped to be but one year in arrears by January 1, 1940. But 
this plan depended upon the success of the Committee in raising sufficient 
funds to pay for the editorial work. This editorial work constitutes a con- 
tinuing charge of about $2000 a year. Towards this amount the Association 
has for the past few years made a contribution of $600. The balance, while 
Dr. Jameson was alive, was raised by his unaided efforts. Since his death the 
customary contributors have been rather less helpful. Altogether only $800 
was collected from them during the fiscal year ending August 31, 1939. In 
order to meet expenses the $600 appropriated by the Association for the 
purpose in 1938-39, and again in 1939-40, had to be drawn upon. On the 
rst of November, 1939, the Association was indebted to the editors to the 
amount of $353.75, and work on Writings had to be suspended. 

The Executive Committee has long been aware of this distressing state 
of affairs. It undertook to interest a group of Dr. Jameson’s friends in a pro- 
posal to raise a fund in his memory, the income from which might be suffi- 
cient to finance the editorial costs of Writings. But the friends, though en- 
tirely loyal to Dr. Jameson’s memory, were unanimously of the opinion that 
conditions in the country were not such as to promise any measure of success 
in any such enterprise. -The Executive Committee has now relieved the 
Committee on Writings from the obligation to provide funds and has trans- 
ferred that responsibility to the office of the Executive Secretary, leaving to 
the Committee simply the oversight of editorial work. Fortunately, at this 
juncture one of Dr. Jameson’s old friends, Chancellor Henry D. Sharpe of 
Brown University, came forward with a contribution of $500 to meet the 
current deficit in Writings. 

This financial problem is a difficult one. The Association is making as 
large a contribution as it can afford to make. No one will question the 
fundamental importance of Writings and the fundamental necessity, not 
only of continuing publication but of bringing it up to date. It is hard to 
believe that there is not enough interest in the maintenance of it among 
American historians, or among societies devoted to some phase of American 
history, to provide annually the relatively small sum required. The matter 
is brought urgently to the attention of all members in the hope that they 
will discover and stimulate sources of supply. Chancellor Sharpe, in addi- 
tion to his generous gift, has already offered to head a list of annual con- 
tributors. 
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The Cumulative Index of Writings, being prepared by David M. Matte- 
son and financed by a special grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies, has made relatively little progress during the year, but the editor 
promises better things for next year. Since Mr. Matteson’s index is to be 
limited to the years 1906-1930, it will be necessary to contemplate a con- 
tinuation of it almost at once to cover the decade between 1930 and 1940. 

Lisr or Memsers. The Association is publishing a list of members as a 
supplement to the American Historical Review for January, 1940. The list 
was prepared in the office of the Executive Secretary. It was based in part on 
a questionnaire sent to all the members of the Association with their annua! 
bill for dues in the spring of 1939. Unfortunately, only about 20 per cent of 
the membership responded to the questionnaire, and funds were not avail- 
able to undertake anv more vigorous canvass of them than could be made 
through the pages of the Review. It is unfortunate that the response was 
not more general, since it would have provided valuable statistics on the 
distribution of historical interests among our members and would have fur- 
nished a useful guide for those in search of historians in some particular 
field. The list was printed at very small cost to: the Association by the gen- 
erous co-operation of the Macmillan Company. There were no editorial costs. 

It was originally planned to incorporate with the list of members a 
statement of research projects in progress by members, but subsequently it 
was decided that this might more appropriately be reserved for publication 
as an appendix to the list of doctoral dissertations in progress. 

List or Docrorat Dissertations. This list has for some years been puk- 
lished annually by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The Institution 
has decided to discontinue publication but has offered to subsidize printing 
costs to the extent of $300 annually for two years if the Association will 
undertake its preparation. A list is accordingly being prepared in the 
Executive Secretary’s office and will probably be issued as a supplement to 
the Review for April, 1940. It will include doctoral dissertations in progress 
in all American universities north of Mexico. In an appendix will appear a 
list of all research projects in progress in America north of Mexico upon 
which reports are received. A questionnaire on that subject has already gone 
out to all members of the Association. An attempt will be made to canvass 
others through a communication to history departments of American uni- 
versities. It is not intended to restrict the report of research projects in 
progress to research by members of the Association. 

ALBERT J. Beverrpce Memoria Funn Pusuications. During the year 
the committee in charge of this fund has published one volume, The Course 
of the South to Secession, by Ulrich B. Phillips, edited by E. Merton Coulter, 
as a memorial to Professor Phillips, the first chairman of the Committee. 
Three other projects are in progress: The Papers of John Jay, edited by 
Frank Monaghan; The Allston Rice Plantation Records, edited by J. H. 
Easterby; and Northern Editorials on Secession, edited by H. M. Perkins. 
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The plans of the Committee for publishing a series of monographs on 
American history, as described in this report last year, have now been per- 
fected and have been advertised in the principal historical periodicals. 
Manuscripts submitted for the series should be sent to the Washington office 
of the Association in thé first part of January, 1940. All questions regarding 
the series should be addressed to Professor Roy F. Nichols at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Lirreton-Griswotp Funp Pustications. The Committee has pub- 
lished nothing during the year, though considerable progress has been made 
on Dr. Farrell’s volume, Reports of the Superior Court of Connecticut, 1772- 
73, which will probably go to press this spring. The following volumes are 
in progress: Minutes of the Supreme Court of West Jersey, 1681-1709; 
Records of the Court of Assistants of Connecticut, 1665-71; Minutes of the 
Court of Chancery (South Carolina); 1721-74; Records of Kent County 
Court (Delaware), 1680-1716; Minute Book of the Common Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions, 1684-1730, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The Com- 
mittee has also made arrangements for three other volumes: Minutes of the 
General Court of North Carolina, 1693-1751; Accomac County (Virginia) 
Orders, 1632-45; Minutes of the Rhode Island Court of Equity, 1741-43. 
The Chairman writes: “At the end of the last fiscal year the funds at the 
Committee’s disposal amounted to $7069.71. Mrs. Griswold has continued 
up through the present year to donate to the Committee $1000 annually. 
This very great generosity, in addition to her gift to the Association of the 
fund entrusted to your Committee—which still constitutes the greatest gift 
made by anyone in this country to the study of our legal history—is de- 
serving of repeated expressions of gratitude.” 

Carnecizg Revolving Funp Pusuications. During the past year two 
books have been published by the committee in charge of this fund: James 
Kent: A Study in Conservatism, by John T. Horton; and John Tyler, Cham- 
pion of the Old South, by O. P. Chitwood. The publication of the study on 
James Kent was assisted by a subvention from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Some changes have been made in the format of these two 
books as compared with previous publications in the series. The Committee 
has decided that the format of different volumes had better be adapted to 
the length and character of the particular offering than made to conform to 
a uniform pattern. During the year a dozen manuscripts have been exam- 
ined by the Committee. All but two of them have been rejected. The Com- 
mittee has not yet reached a final decision regarding these two. By publishing 
only one or two books each year and by obtaining aid whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers from other publication funds, the Committee believes that the 
funds at its disposition may be stretched out over several years to come. Not- 
withstanding the drafts upon it during the year, the available balance was 
only reduced by $230.49. At the end of the fiscal year there was still $6584.06 
standing to the credit of the Fund in the treasury of the Association. 
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BisiiocrapHy oF AMERICAN TraveL. No substantial progress has been 
made upon this project during the past year by reason of the lack of funds. 
The Chairman states that “many important materials have been collected 
during the year” and that he “has virtually completed the accumulation of 
the titles necessary to supplement the French Travellers in the United States, 
which was first published in 1933”. He writes: 


Dr. James R. Masterson has completed his researches on the various records 
of travel in North America from 1700 to 1776. The Belgian American Educational 
Foundation has for many months employed the services of an eminent scholar 
(Dr. DeSmet) who has been working in Belgian libraries to compile all the 
information on Belgian travelers in America from the earliest times to 1goo. 
His work, now more -han three fourths completed, is a real achievement. . . . 
But the general editorial plan has not been put in effect for the simple reason 
that we lack the needed funds. If the matter is further delayed we shall encounter 
an increasing number of difficulties. Dr. Masterson has already made plans for 
the separate publication of his researches. The Belgian American Educational 
Foundation has informed me... that they wish to make other arrangements to 
utilize the results obtained by their Dr. DeSmet, unless we can give them some 
definite indication tha: we mean to proceed seriously and promptly with our 
own arrangements. 


In a previous report the Chairman of the Committee estimated that about 
$3000 would be necessary in order to proceed with the editorial work. This 
fund has not been forthcoming. Quite clearly it cannot be drawn from the 
general funds of the Association. There seem to be oniy two solutions to the 
problem: either to abandon the enterprise or to find some benefactor to 
finance it. 

PROGRAM oF THE ANNUAL Meetine. Following the example of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, an attempt has been made this year to finance 
the printing of the program by the sale of carefully restricted advertising 
and by the rental of exhibit space at the headquarters of the annual meeting 
in Washington. Acting under powers expressly conferred upon the Executive 
Committee by the Council, the Executive Secretary employed the services of 
Mr. Donald R. Tobey, who is in charge of advertising for Social Education, 
to undertake the experiment. The results have been very gratifying. We 
have produced an attractive program, and we have made enough out of the 
venture to pay all our printing bills and to produce a small surplus. Taking 
everything into account, the net saving to the Association has amounted to 
about $400. Some objection has been raised to the advertising on principle, 
but it is a little hard to see why we should not follcw in our program the 
practice which we have long followed in our journals, especially since it 
involves a very considerable saving in drafts upon our operating funds. 

COMMITTEE oN Historical Source Marerrazs. Herbert A. Kellar, the 
Chairman of this Committee, has made a very impressive report, covering 
thirty-three pages all told without counting long appendixes on special sub- 
jects. Space does not serve to give more than an inkling of this report. It will 
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be printed in full in Proceedings for the year. In brief, it contains an account 
of the work of five subcommittees: the Committee on Newspapers, of which 
Robert C. Binkley is Chairman; the Committee on Archives, of which 
Margaret C. Norton is Chairman; the Committee on Manuscripts, of 
which Julian P. Boyd is Chairman; the Committee on Business Records, of 
which Oliver M. Dickerson is Chairman; and the Committee on Library 
Holdings, of which Douglas C. McMurtrie is Chairman. Considering the 
fact that these special committees have only been in existence for about nine 
months, the work they have done is remarkable. The Committee on News- 
papers is working out a technique for. indexing and microfilming American 
newspaper files. The Committee on Archives is perfecting plans for pub- 
lishing a general guide to archive depositories in the United States. The 
Committee on Manuscripts is. contemplating the publication annually of a 
guide to current manuscript accessions throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee on Business Records is interesting itself in the organization of an 
industrial history society and the publication of a guide to depositories of 
business records in the United States. The Committee on Library Holdings 
is studying the distribution of printed historical source material in American 
libraries. 

Dr. Kellar, the General Chairman, has found time to familiarize himself 
with some new techniques of reproduction, and particularly with the micro- 
print process and the Balsley process. He has been active as well in the 
formulation of plans for the microfilming of the British Sessional Papers, 
1801-1900, of which there is no complete file either in the United States or 
in Canada. It is estimated that the project will involve the microfilming of 
about four million pages of print and that it can be done at a cost of about 
$30,000. It is hoped that the sale of copies may in large measure repay the 
original investment. The Association has reason to congratulate itself on 
the work of this Committee, which continues to play a very active part in 
making accessible the source material for the historian. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FOR COLLEGE Lrsrartes. Sixteen libraries are 
now participating in the McGregor Plan, one having been added during the 
year: the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. This addition was made pos- 
sible by economies in administrative expenses, and it involves no increase in 
the grant from the McGregor Fund. In general, operations of the plan 
follow those outlined in previous reports, and the plan is working well. The 
Committee maintains constant contact with participating libraries, studies 
their needs, and co-operates as far as possible in helping them solve their 
particular problems. It is to be hoped that we may continue to count upon 
the support of the McGregor Fund for continuance along the present lines. 

COMMITTEE on Rapto. The 1938-39 series of thirty-six radio broadcasts 
on The Story Behind the Headlines ended on June 16, 1939. Of these broad- 
casts, the first twenty-six were published gratis by the Columbia University 
Press, together with a short critical bibliography on the subject of the broad- 
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cast and a second article on some subject of current interest. These Bulletins 
were sold by the Press at 10 cents a copy or $2 for the series, and i rvolvec 
no charge upon the budget of the Committee. The last ten broadcasts, witt 
critical bibliographies, were mimeographed by the National Broadcasting 
Company and distributed gratis upon request from the office of the Radic 
Committee. : 

It is always impossible to measure the popular inzerest in these| broad- 
casts. Perhaps the surest manifestation of interest is in the number of listeners 
who are willing to write for and pay for copies of the talks. For the firs: 
series, 1937-38, the Columbia Press sold altogether 4777 Bulletins; lfor the 
second series, 1938-39, 12,117 Bulletins. | 

The Story Behind the Headlines started its 1939-40 series on October 27 
with a grant from the Keith Fund sufficient to enable it to carry, on foz 
thirteen weeks. The National Broadcasting Company is again providing two 
thirds of the money for the program and free time on the air. César |Saerch- 
inger is again serving as broadcaster. In order to complete a series of thirty 
six talks during 1939-40, we shall still have to raise about $1900. Last year 
we got a grant for that amount from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Unfortunately, they have declined to renew the grant this 
year. The Committee is, however, not without hope of being able ito raise 
the necessary money from other sources. The co-operation of the embi 
ship in this matter is urgently solicited. | 

Once again it seems desirable to point out that these broadcasts are corr- 
posed in consultation with distinguished scholars, that the critical bibliog- 
raphies are prepared by experts, and that the subjects are all selected wita 
reference to their immediate popular interest. They should prove pf greet 
value for educational purposes, particularly in this year of war when we are 
devoting much attention to the European scene and to the historical factors 
influencing the march of events there. E 

BiıeLrocrapny or Britis History, 1714-1789. Dr. Stanley Pargellis, the 
American associate cf Professor Medley of the Royal Historical Society in 
editing this volume, teports progress. Last summer, with the competent 
assistance of Dr. J. F. Matthias, he finished the checking and revising of tke 
longer sections. He anticipates that another summer’s work, under, equally 
favorable conditions, will bring the bibliography nearly to completion. Ee 
has received no financial assistance from the Association but has bperated 
on a subvention from the Royal Historical Society, the other partner to the 
enterprise. That subvention is nearly exhausted. A grant of $100 from Yae 
University for clerical assistance is acknowledged with much gratitude. 

The projected new edition of Charles Gross’s The Sources and Literature 
of English History . . . to about 1485, of which the Association is one of the 
sponsors, has made Little or no progress during the year because of lack of 
funds. | 

COMMITTEE ON PusticaTion Poricy. The Council at its last | theeting 
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appointed a special committee, consisting of the Chairmen of the Beveridge 
Committee, the Littleton-Griswold Committee, the Carnegie Revolving 
Fund Committee, and the Executive Secretary, to consider the general publi- 
cation policy of the Association. The Committee has examined publication 
contracts and all available figures on costs, sales, and royalties. It has reached 
the general conclusion that, in view of all the circumstances, the Association 
would probably lose money by changing its present publication arrange- 
ments. It accordingly recommends the continuance of the status quo and 
asks to be discharged. 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE Association. The George Louis Beer Prize was 
awarded this year to Pauline Relyea Anderson’s Background of Anti- 
English Feeling in Germany, 1890-1902 (Washington, American University 
Press, 1939). The Committee reports that only three manuscripts were sub- 
mitted in competition and offers several explanations for this but no con- 
structive suggestions. They are satisfied that the prize received adequate 
publicity. 

The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize was awarded this year to John 
T. Horton’s James Kent: A Study in Conservatism, with “honorable men- 
tion” to Sears Riepna’s Young America: A Study in American Nationalism 
before the Civil War, and to Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr.’s Orestes Brownson. 
The Committee reports that thirty-seven books and nine manuscripts were 
submitted for the prize. It issued a circular to two hundred history depart- 
ments calling attention to the prize, and it undertook to establish direct con- 
tact with authors of pertinent books listed in the New York Times book 
announcements. Possibly there is some direct relation between the publicity 
programs of these two committees and the response to the prizes offered. 

Memaersuip CommMITTEE. This Committee during the past year has lost 
its very competent Chairman, Professor Elmer Ellis, who was forced to re- 
sign from pressure of other duties. The Executive Committee appointed 
Professor Francis P. Weisenburger to succeed him. During the current year 
the Committee has concentrated its attack on the northeastern states from 
Michigan on the west to South Carolina on the south and has divided the 
area in question among a number of local chairmen. The gross gain in 
membership for the year ending December 1, 1939, was 352, as compared 
with a gross gain of 414 for the previous year. The net gain was 108, as com- 
pared with 188 for the previous year. The year’s increase in membership 
was chiefly in the following states: New York (45), Illinois (43), District of 
Columbia (34), Massachusetts (30), Pennsylvania (29), California (23), 
Michigan (16), Ohio (11), Wisconsin (10). In all of the other states there 
were less than ten new members, with no new members at all in ten states. 
In general, we continue to add to our new members at the rate of about ro 
per cent a year, but we lose too many old members (in 1939, 41 by death, 
66 by resignation, 137 dropped for nonpayment of dues). And too many of 
our members (526) are delinquent in the payment of their dues. 
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Tue Financia, Srruation. The report of the Beard of Trustees, dis- 
tributed with the report of the Treasurer at the annual meeting, reveals the 
fact that the net result of the year’s management of the investments of the 
Association has been an increase in the market value of securities held by the 
Association from $214,182.25 to $215,978.85, an increase of about 8/10 of 
one per cent. During the same period the income increased from $8069 to 
$8746, an increase of about 8!4 per cent. Charges made by the Fiduciary 
Trust Company for the management of securities amounted to $979.34; 
brokerage charges on purchases and sales amounted to $312.50. The Board 
of Trustees incurred no expenses in the performance of its duties, and the 
Association has reason to congratulate itself upon being able to secure gratis 
the advice upon its investments of a group of gentlemen, every one o whom 
isa recognized expert in the field of finance. 

A detailed statement of the operating finances of zhe Association at the 
end of the fiscal year has been presented in the Treasurer’s report, which 
was distributed at the annual meeting. Operating expenses were less by 
$467.48 than had been estimated in the budget, the chief economies being in 
charges upon the contingent fund of the Washington office. Operating re- 
ceipts exceeded estimates by $1690.49. The bulk of this increase came from 
two sources: our actual receipts from membership fees exceeded estimates by 
$1380.88; our receipts from investments exceeded estimates by $730.78. On 
the other hand, our profits from the Review were about $450 less than we 
expected. The consequence is that we were $2000 better off at the end of the 
fiscal year than we expected to be, and yet our total expenditures exceeded 
our income by about $130. This is not a menacing figure, but we must be 
aware of the fact that we are spending every cent that we should bz spend- 
ing, and that: any enlargement of our activities in any direction should not 

_ be contemplated except on the basis of increased resources. We are not well- 
to-do, and we must continue to practice every economy and to reach out for 
every legitimate source of revenue if. we are to keep on the right side of 
the ledger. i 


Conyers Reap, Executive Secretary. 


THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1940 


President: Max Farrand, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California. 

First Vice-President: James Westfall Thompson, University of California, 
Berkeley. ; 

Second Vice-President: Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University. 

Executive Secretary: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Solon J. Buck, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: Patty W. Washington, 740 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Editor of the Annual Report: Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washington 
University. 

Council: (ex officio) the president, vice-presidents, executive secretary, 
treasurer, and managing editor of the American Historical Review; 
(former presidents) Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Worthington C. Ford, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, Henry 
Osborn Taylor, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, 
Charles A. Beard, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Charles H. MclIlwain, Guy 
Stanton Ford, Frederic L. Paxson, William Scott Ferguson; (elected 
members) Isaac J. Cox, Carl Wittke, Eugene C. Barker, Laurence B. 
Packard, R. J. Kerner, Allan Nevins, Merle Curti, Louis R. Gottschalk. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Laurence B. Packard, Amherst Col- 
lege, chairman; Merle E. Curti, William Scott Ferguson, Allan Nevins; 
(ex officio) Solon J. Buck, Conyers Read. 

Committee on Appointments: Laurence B. Packard, Amherst College, 
chairman; Merle E, Curti, James Westfall Thompson, Carl Wittke; (ex 
officio) Conyers Read. 

Board of Trustees: Shepard Morgan, Chase National Bank, New York 
City, chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, Leon Fraser, Stanton Griffis, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Standing Committee on Government Publications: W. Stull Holt, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Homer C. Hockett, J. Fred Rippy. 

The Pacific Coast Branch: President, Ralph H. Lutz, Stanford University; 
Vice-President, Waldemar Westergaard, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, Francis H. Herrick, Mills College; Council, 
the above officers and Percy W. Christian, W. Henry Cooke, Merrill M. 
Jensen, Richard W. Van Alstyne; Managing Editor of the Pacific His- 

- torical Review, Louis Knott Koontz.- 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting: Merle Curti, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, chairman; Howard K. Beale, 
Harry Carmian, Jesse Clarkson, Shepard Clough, Thomas Cochran, Ross 
Hoffman, Frank J. Klingberg, Sidney Packard, Earle H. Pritchard, 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, Mary Wilhelmine Williams. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Shepard Morgan, Chase National 
Bank, New York City, chairman. 

Committee on Nominations: Howard K. Beale, University of North Caro- 
lina, chairman; Curtis P. Nettels, Judith B. Williams, Eugene N. Ander- 
son, Paul H. Buck. 

The American Historical Review: Managing Editor, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, 535 West rth Street, New York City; Assistant Editor, 
Eleanor D. Smith; Board of Editors, Arthur E. R. Boak, William L. 
Langer, Nellie Neilson, Dexter Perkins, J. G. Randall, Preserved Smith. 

Social Education: Editor, Erling M. Hunt, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
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bia University; Assistant Editor, Frances 5. Brownlee; Executive Board, 
Harold F. Clark, Columbia University, chairman; (ex officio) Conyers 
Read, secretary; Ronald Beasley, Paul R. Hanna, Ella Hawkinsoa, Erling 
M. Hunt, James A. Michener, Bessie L. Pierce, Edwin H. Reeder, Edgar 
B. Wesley, Howerd E. Wilson, Louis Wirth. 

Committee on Membership: Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, chairman, with power to appoint his associates. 

Committees on Prizes: John H. Dunning Prize, Viola F. Barnes, Mount 
Holyoke College, chairman; Paul H. Buck, Philip Davidson, jr. George 
Louis Beer Prize, Lawrence D. Steefel, University of Minnesota, chair- 
man; Ralph Haswell Lutz, Arthur J. May. Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Prize, Walter E. Webb, University of Texas, chairman; Richard O. 
Cummings, Colin B. Goodykoontz. Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, W. K. 
Jordan, Scripps College, chairman; Franklin L. Baumer, Philip E. Mosely. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revoiving Fund for Publications: John D. 
Hicks, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Verner W. Crane, Frances E. 
Gillespie, Charles E. Odegaard, Raymond J. Sontag, Edward Whitney. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Julius W. Pratt, Laura A. White. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Leonard W. Labaree, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials: Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman. Special Committees: Archives, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, chairman; Manuscripts, Julian P. 
Boyd, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, chairman; Newspapers, Robert 
C. Binkley, Western Reserve University, chairman; Business Records, 
Oliver M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College, chairmaa; Library 
Holdings, Douglas C. McMurtrie, American Imprints Survey, Evanston, 
chairman; Research Associate, Everett E. Edwards, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Conference of Historical Societies: C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, chairman; Dorothy C. Barck, New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park West, New York City, secretary. 

Committee on Publication of the Annual Report: Solon J. Buck, The Na- 
tional Archives, chairman; Lowell Joseph Ragatz, St. George L. Sioussat, 
Leo F. Stock. 

Gommittee on Writings on American History: Lester Cappon, jr., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Everett E. Edwards. 

Committee on the Bibliography of American Travel: Frank Monaghan, 
Yale University, chairman; Julian P. Boyd, Harry M. Lydenberg. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
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man; Phillips Bradley, Stephen Duggan, Felix Greene, John A. Krout, 
Walter C. Langsam, Shepard Morgan, Charles G. Proffitt, Evelyn Plum- 
mer Read, Ralph S. Rounds, César Saerchinger, Raymond Gram Swing, 
Elizabeth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, 
William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, chairman; Kath- 
ryn L. Slagle, secretary; Arthur S. Aiton, Thomas W. Streeter, Lawrence 
C. Wroth, Julian Parks Boyd, Conyers Read. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: American Council of 
Learned Societies, Wallace Notestein, William Scott Ferguson. Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Waldo G. Leland, J. T. Shot- 
well. Social Science Research Council, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Roy F. 
Nichols, Guy S. Ford. 


The committee of the Association for the award of the John Dunning 
Prize in American History wishes to announce that, according to a new 
ruling, competing manuscripts must be in the hands of the chairman, Pro- 
fessor Viola F. Barnes, Mount Holyoke College, by June r. Details concern- 
ing conditions of the award will be sent upon request. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: photographs and photostats of 
manuscript copies, of the ninth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, of the 
Commentary on Acts and Retractation by the Venerable Bede; volume of 
photographic and printed copies of Magna Carta and of papers pertaining 
to it; facsimile of page from John of Gaddesden’s book, 1492; accounts and 
memoranda of the Walker family, 1656 to 1813 (fragmentary volume); 
ecclesiastical records of the province of Cagayan in Luzón, Philippine Islands, 
1707 to 1799; papers of, and relating to, Alexander Hamilton and his family, 
1748-1889; twenty-nine letters of John Gilbert Cooper, 1745 to 1754, and 
one letter of Robert Dodsley, December 9, 1749 (microfilm copies); mem- 
oranda, papers, and records of Abraham Hasbrouck and his family, in 
_ Ulster County, New York, 1749 to 1879; extract from minutes of the Con- 
tinental Congress for November 1, 1777, signed by Charles Thomson; Edmé 
and Edmond C. Genét correspondence, 1779 (forty-seven items); Elbridge 
Gerry papers, 1780 to 1836, typewritten copies (twenty-seven items); letter 
from William Moultrie to George Washington, April 7, 1786 (photostatic 
copy); Shippen family papers, 1789, 1790, and 1840 (twenty-one items); 
letter from William Bingham to Wilson Cary Nicholas, relating to the first 
collection of books purchased for the Library of Congress, March 28, 1801; 
journal of the Reverend Noah Fidler, Methodist circuit rider, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, 1801 to 1805 (photostat copy); letter from Aaron 
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Burr to Isaac Mason (Meason?), April 27, 1805; volume of accounts in 
French of a blacksmith shop (locality not determined), 1819-85; papers re- 
lating to internal improvements in South Carolina, 1827-28 (copies); papers 
of Col. Nathan Morse, 1827 to 1835 (eighteen items); Gideon Welles, Edgar 
Welles, and Samuel Welles papers, 1836 to 1885 (350 items); papers of Jane 
Addams, 1844 to 1935; letter from Alexander H. Stephens to Col. J. W. 
Harris, July 11, 1848; papers of John A. J. Creswell, 1854 to 1885 (seventeen 
volumes); diaries of Samuel J. B. V. Gilpin, Union soldier, 186: to 1364 
(five volumes); letters from Union soldiers (Arthur Vanhorn and others) 
in camp to relatives at home, 1861 to 1865; additional papers of Jokn Barrett 
(American journalist and diplomat), 1861 to 1938; diary of John Hughes, 
jr., sergeant, Co. G, 28th Regiment, Iowa Volunteers, near Vicksburg, July 
1-6, 1863 (photostat copy); diary and papers of E. N. Gilpin, Third Iowa 
Cavalry (clerk at Headquarters of General Emory Upton), 1864-65; extracts 
from field notes by C. D. Mitchell, March 15-May 14, 1865; additional 
papers of Robert G. Ingersoll, 1866 to 1896; papers of Edmund. Clarence 
Stedman, American poet, 1871 to 1923 (seventeen items); papers cf Richard 
Washburn Child, 1892 to 1928; papers of Rear-Admiral Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, also, papers of the World Narcotic Defense Association and the 
Constitutional Democracy Association, of which associations Admiral Hob- 
son was president; papers supplemental to the Woodrow Wilson Collection; 
additional papers of Chandler Parsons Anderson. 


The recently published Fifth Annual Report of the Archivist of the 
United States traces the progress made during the fiscal year 1938-39 in sur- 
veying, accessioning, rehabilitating, arranging, and servicing records and in 
appraising records that various agencies of the government have listed for 
disposition. Other topics upon which information is given include the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and the National Historical Publications 
Commission. A descriptive list of accessions received by the National 
Archives during the year appears as an appendix. The report is illustrated 
by a war and neutrality sequence of twenty-two reproductions of documents. 
Notable recent additions to the growing body of agricultural records in the 
National Archives are basic informational materials, 1908-22, collected by 
the Farm Management Survey of the Department of Agriculture and some- 
what similar records pertaining to large-scale farming in 1933. Records con- 
cerning agricultural rehabilitation cases handled by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in 1935 and loans made by the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations, 1932-38, contain materials for studying phases of the 
attack on the depression. Recent accessions received from the Interior and 
War departments have reunited in the National Archives a collection of 
manuscript maps and route profiles of the Pacific Railroad surveys of 1853- 
56. Among recorcs concerning military and naval affairs received in recent 
months are 5200 glass-plate negatives of Virginia documents pertaining to 
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the Revolutionary War, which were made for the War Department in 1914 
and 1915; general correspondence files of the Offices of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 1861-1917, the Secretary of the Navy, 1885-1926, and the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, 1880-1907, and of the Navy Department Bureau 
of Aeronautics, 1921-35; and records of the Marine Corps expeditionary 
forces in Haiti, 1915-34, and in Nicaragua, 1926-33. Other materials recently 
received include records of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 1849- 
1907; logbooks of vessels in the former Revenue Cutter Service and the 
Coast Guard, 1850-1935; records of the former War Department Bureau of 
Insular Affairs relative to Puerto Rico, 1914-34, the Philippines, 1898-1935, 
customs matters in the Territories, 1899-1935, and the Dominican Customs 
Receivership, 1905-35; monthly reports of superintendents of national parks, 
1924-35; and general files from the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
pertaining to immigration and deportation of aliens, 1921-32, and to applica- 
tions by American citizens for the admission of alien relatives, 1924-37. 


Yale University is assembling a comprehensive collection of material 
dealing with the present war period. This activity, organized early in Sep- 
tember, is in the charge of a faculty committee of which Professor Sherman 
Kent of the department of history is chairman. The purpose as outlined by 
the committee is to “secure documents of all sorts, printed and manuscript, 
official and unofficial, relating directly or indirectly to the present conflict, 
but above all to obtain ephemeral publications such as proclamations, posters, 
propagandist literature, and pamphlets issued by civil governments, military 
authorities, societies, or individuals, and ultimately, personal diaries and 
letters”. The volume of documents received is already considerable. In addi- 
tion to newspapers, periodicals, and official pamphlets it includes propa- 
ganda, not only from European belligerent governments but from Japan, 
China, and other countries, Civil Defense and A.R.P. booklets and posters 
from England and similar items from France, printed forms dealing with 
the evacuation of children, and personal stories of the evacuation. Two first- 
hand accounts of the sinking of the Athenia have been presented. As gifts 
have arrived the scope of the collection has widened even beyond what was 
first planned. The conflicts in Europe and Asia affect every nation in the 
world, and publications of neutral countries constitute a considerable part ot 
what has been received. An interesting division of the collection contains 
literature dealing with activities in this country for the maintenance of 
American neutrality and includes a gift from Senator Robert A. Taft of 
about 150,000 letters and telegrams sent to him prior to the Senate vote on 
repeal of the arms embargo. Mr. Russell Pruden, for some years associate 
curator of the Edward M. House Collection, is curator and, with the assist- 
ance of the library staff, is endeavoring to make the materials available as 
they come in. The new collection supplements Yale’s valuable store of 
material dealing with the last war, as the committee’s efforts have resulted 
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not only in securing papers of present-day affairs but also in filling gaps in 
the documentary history of the 1914-18 conflict. 


The seventh conference of Scandinavian historians met in Copenhagen 
on August 8-12. A large number of papers were read, several of them re- 
ferring either to the nineteenth century renaissance in Scandinavian histori- 


_ ography or to the provenience of sources in foreign archives that might be 


important for Scandinavian history. A mild sensation was occasioned at one 
session by the Icelandic archivist, Gudmundsson, who asserted that Iceland ` 
had been settled not so much by Norwegians as by “east” Scandinavians. 


The Alianza Cultural Uruguay-Estados Unidos de Norte América has 
recently been formed in Montevideo with the object of promoting cultural 
relations between Uruguay and the United States. Its program is a broad 
one—to advance reciprocal knowledge of the culture of the two countries by 
contacts between institutions having similar objects, exchange of publica- 
tions, establishment of fellowships, and visits of individuals and groups for 
purposes of study. The Alianza solicits the co-operation of the American 
Historical Association. Communications should be addressed to Señor 
Eduardo Blanco Acevedo or Sefior Carlos Alberto Estapé, its president and 
secretary respectively, Edificio de la Bolsa de Comercio, Montevideo, Uru- 


guay. 


As a result of plans made by the Historical Section at the 1939 meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science arrangements have now been completed for publication of a Journal 
of Australian and New Zealand Historical Studies. Sponsored by a strong 
committee of university teachers and librarians, this will be the first scholarly 
review of its kind to be published in either dominion. The Journal will deal 
with all aspects of Australian and New Zealand historical scholarship, and 
the range of subjects to be covered will include the following: (a) the 
philosophy of history and’ problems of historiography; (b) the history of 
Australia and New Zealand, embracing such fielés as discovery and ex- 
ploration, economic expansion, constitutional development, migration, and 
cultural development; (c) relations between members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; (d) the historical background of South Pacific 
affairs. In addition to general articles in these fields it is planned zo include 
such features as historical revisions, reports on methods and problems of 
history teaching, lists of unpublished theses and summaries of theses, annual 
lists of writings on Australian history, library and azchive notices, notes and 
news, correspondence, lists of ‘historical manuscripts acquired by public 
repositories since January 1, 1937, migration of historical manuscripts as 
revealed by sale catalogues, and reviews and short notices. Items now in 
preparation for early issues of the Journal include a critical biblicgraphy of 
all existing volumes of collected Australian biography, a listing of accessions 
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in the National Library at Canberra, and a revision article on the early 
period of Dutch discovery, 1605-42. The New Zealand National Historical 
Committee has recently issued an index to New Zealand theses covering the 
years 1927-37, and arrangements are being made to supply copies of this 
index to all libraries subscribing to the new Journal. The Journal is being 
published by the Melbourne University Press and will appear twice yearly. 
The first number will be issued in the current April. The subscription price - 
has not yet been fixed but will probably not exceed five shillings (Aust.) or 
approximately one dollar. Further information and a brochure containing 
specimen pages may be obtained from the secretary of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Mr. G. F. James, Department of History, University of Melbourne, 
Carlton N.3, Victoria, Australia. 


Houghton Mifflin Company have projected a series of books to be 
entitled “Life in America” designed to “present a new and sharper picture 
of the American scene”. They offer prizes of $2500 each for manuscripts 
suitable for this series. “A prize winning manuscript may be the life story 
of a man or woman of any profession, business, or occupation whatsoever. 
It may be written in the first person by the subject of the book, it may be 
the biography of someone of this or an earlier generation, or it may deal 
with some important aspect of America as expressed in the lives of its 
people”. Inquiries should be addressed to Life-in-America Editor, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Theodore Marriner Memorial Expedition, headed by Dr. Calvin W. 
McEwan of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, left this 
country in February to excavate the mound Tell Fakhiriyah, located between 
Aleppo and Mosul near the Turkish border. The expedition was sent by the 
Oriental Institute at the invitation of the French mandatory authorities in 
Syria. It is believed that the excavation may uncover the ruins of Washshu- 
kani, capital of the state of Mitanni, which held the balance of power be- 
tween the Hittites and the Egyptians about 1500 B. C. Information of great 
value for the history of the second millennium B. C. has been obtained from 
excavations at Hattushah, the Hittite capital, and Tell el-Amarna, the Egyp- 
tian capital, and it is hoped that the work at Tell Fakhiriyah will make 
important additions to it. 


On April 14 the Pan American Union, the international organization of 
the twenty-one American republics, will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding at the First International Conference of American States, which 
met at Washington from October 2, 1889, to April 19, 1890. The resolution 
creating the Union was approved on April 14, 1890, a day which for some 
years past has been observed as Pan American Day. Commemoration exer- 
cises will be held in Washington, and programs will be presented through- 
out North, Central, and South America. 
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In its inception the Pan American Union was merely a commercial 
bureau, organized for the purpose of collecting and publishing commercial 
statistics and information on the customs laws and regulations of the Ameri- 
can republics. With each succeeding conference the scope of the organization 
has been broadened, so that at present it is a center of information on 
virtually’ every phase of inter-American activity. Administrative divisions 
have been established on foreign trade, economics and finance, statistics, 
agricultural co-operation, international law, intellectual co-operatian, travel, 
and labor and sacial information. A specialized library of 100,000 volumes 
has been developed, and a large number of publications, including a monthly 
bulletin in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, are issued.. The Pan American 
Union also serves as the permanent secretariat of the International Confer- 
ences of American States. 

With the growth of the Pan American movement various specialized 
entities have been established. Of especial interest to historians is the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, which was created pursuant 
to a resolution adopted at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, which met at Havana in 1928. The institute, with headquarters in 
_ Mexico City, undertakes the publication and distribution of geographical 
and historical studies and serves as an organ of co-operation be-ween the 
geographical and historical associations of America. 

One of the major events to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pan American Union will be the Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
which will be held in Washington from May 10 to 18 under the zuspices of 
the Government of the United States. Invitations have been extended to the 
governments of all the American republics as well as to educational institu- 
tions and scientific associations. One of the eleven sections into which the 
congress will be divided will be devoted to history and geogrephy, with 
Professor Clarence H. Haring of Harvard University serving as chairman. 


The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, of which President 
Conant of Harvard is chairman, has made a grant to cover the cost of ` 
making a microfilm master negative, on the most expensive film, of sets of 
volumes of scientific and learned journals. This permits the nonprofit Biblio- 
film Service to supply microfilm copies at the sole positive copy cost, namely 
one cent per page for odd volumes or a special rate of half a cent per page 
for any properly copyable ten or more consecutive volumes. The number of 
pages will be estimated on request to American Documentatioa Institute, 
Offices of Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


At the opening of the present war in the Far East, the Nankai Institute 
of Economics of Nankai University in Tientsin, China, suffered severely from 
bombardment and fire. The institute has now established its headquarters 
at Shapingpa, Chungking, China, but its present working library is sadly 
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deficient. The institute appeals to the generosity of American scholars for 
books in the field of the social sciences, particularly economics, no matter 
how old. Parcels should be sent by Railway Express to the institute at its 
present address. 


Errata in the Documents section of the last issue of the Review, “The 
Two John Nicholases”: page 345, paragraph 3, line 6, for seventeen or 
eighteen read twenty-seven or twenty-eight; page 346, line x0, for adolescent 
read enthusiastic. 


PERSONAL 


Charles Bémont, well known to all students of medieval history, died on 
September 20. Born in Paris on November 16, 1848, of humble origin, he 
pursued the conventional course of schooling. On the completion of his 
studies at the Ecole des chartes, Gabriel Monod, who was founding the 
Revue historique in 1876, selected him as its secretary, and he remained 
with the Revue the rest of his life, from 1907 as co-director. From 1878 till 
1890 he taught at the Ecole alsacienne, a private school in Paris with the 
rank of a lycée. In 1887 he became maitre des conférences and in 1896 asso- 
ciate director at the Ecole des hautes études, where he exercised an influence 
on historical study comparable with that of Monod at the Ecole normale. 
From the outset of his career the field of research most attractive tc him 
was medieval England. Thus his first studies, the two works for which he 
is most widely known, were “De la condamnation de Jean Sans-Terre par la 
cour des pairs de France en 1202” (Revue historique, 1886, but first pub- 
lished in Latin in 1884) and Simon de Montfort, comte de Leicester (1884). 
In 1892 appeared the well-known Chartes des libertés anglaises with a his- 
torical introduction and a critical commentary. In 1893 he contributed to 
Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoire générale, the chapters on England from the 
origins to the death of Henry VII. From 1896 to 1906 he issued three 
volumes of Réles gascons (1254-1307), with critical introductions and a 
sketch of the history illustrated by the documents. In 1914 he published the 
Recueil d'actes relatifs à l'administration des rois d'Angleterre en Guyenne 
au xiii? siècle, dealing with local life and royal administration in that area. 
The esteem in which the historical world held him was shown by the publi- 
cation in 1913 of an excellent volume ‘of short ‘studies, Mélanges Bémont, 
contributed by his friends and pupils. In 1917 he issued an edition cf an 
incomplete anonymous Latia chronicle, with a French translation, entitled 
Le premier divorce d'Henri VIII et le schisme d’ Angleterre, attributing it to 
Nicholas Harpsfield, a humanist and a churchman. In 1930 there was pub- 
lished a new edition of his Simon de Montfort, translated into English, not 
always felicitously. He endeavored (on the whole with success) to incor- 
porate in it the results of nearly half a century of research on the period by 
many students. But the dominant interest of his life was the Revue 
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historique, for which he labored unceasingly in the manifold ways known 
best to editors cf similar periodicals. In 1898 began his invaluable series of 
bibliographical articles dealing with the publications on the history of 
medieval England. Many honors came to him. He was a member ož the 
Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, an honorary doctor of Oxford and 
Manchester, a corresponding fellow of the Royal Historical Society, of the 
British Academy, and of the Mediaeval Academy of America. Ir 1932 he 
was decorated as Commander of the Legion of Honor by the government. 


Robert Carlton Clark, head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, died suddenly on December 4 while lecturing to one of 
- his classes. He was born in Texas on March 4, 1877, was graduated from 
Texas Christian University in 1894, received the master’s degree from the 
University of Texas in rgor and the doctorate from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1905. He became a member of the faculty of the University of 
Oregon in 1907 and head of the department of history in 1920. He was for 
many years a member of the Board of Directors oz the Oregon Historical 
Society and at various times of the editorial boards of the Pacific Historical 
Review and the Pacific Northwest Quarterly. He was a former president of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association. Professor 
Clark was the author of Beginnings of Texas (1907) and History of the 
Willamette Vailey (1927) and co-euthor of a History of Oregon (1925). He 
was also the author of numerous historical articles dealing primarily with 
the Pacific Northwest. In 1937 he became editor cf the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly. During recent years he devoted a great deal of attention to the 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Pacific Northwest and was 
undoubtedly the leading authority on that subject. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in preparing the introduction to the fourth volume of the 
Hudson Bay Kecord Society Publications containing the letters o2 Dr. John 
McLoughlin. 


William Peterfield Trent, prozessor of English in Columbia University 
for twenty-seven years and since 1928 professor emeritus, died after a long 
illness on December 6. As a scholar and teacher he exercised an important 
influence in promoting the study of literary history as an integral part of 
history as a whole. He was born at Richmond ir 1862. After graduation 
from the University of Virginia he studied law at Richmond and history at 
the Johns Hopkins. In 1888 he became professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of the South, where he founded and edited the Sewanee Review. In 
1892 he published a biography oz William Gilmore Simms which won the 
approval of judicious students of American life though not cf unrecon- 
structed Southerners. Among the former was Theodore Roosevelt, who 
became the author’s friend and introduced him to Brander Matthews. This 
led to his appointment in 1900 to the chair of English in Barnard College 
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and to his active ‘participation in graduate instruction in Columbia Uni- 
‘versity. He published a History of American Literature, 1607-1865 in 1903 
and in the years following a number of volumes of literary essays dealing 
largely with American subjects. By these writings but still more by the 
direction he gave to graduate studies he led the way toward a more critical 
and less provincial or merely “literary” treatment of American literature as 
in the broadest sense an expression of American life. Of all writers in 
English, Milton was urdoubtedly the one who meant most to him, the 
Milton of Areopagitica as well as the Milton of Lycidas and Paradise Lost. 
In 1910 he proposed to the Columbia University Press the publication of the 
first complete edition of Milton’s works. This project, interrupted by the 
World War, was finally completed in 1938 by a group of Professor Trent’s 
colleagues and pupils. His principal energies during the latter part of his 
active life were directed to the investigation of the life, writings, and times 
of Daniel Defoe. Beginning with the intention of writing a brief account of 
the author of Robinson Crusoe, he became involved in an attempt to learn 
all that could be learned about one of the most prolific as well as one of the 
most gifted of English authors. His knowledge enabled him to assemble an 
important collection of books by or about Defoe or otherwise relating to the 
age of William and Mary and of Anne. This collection is now in the Boston 
Public Library. He contributed the chapter on Defoe in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, and he published a brief popular introduction 
to the study of Defoe, Daniel Defoe: How to know Him (1916), but his life 
of Defoe with a bibliography much more extensive than the life still remains 
in manuscript. 


Abbé A. Couillard Després, historian of Acadia and French Canada, 
died on December 8. Born at St. Albans, Vermont, in 1876, he was educated 
at the seminaries of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal. He served in several pas- 
toral charges in Quebec and restored the church and parsonage of Notre 
Dame de Sorel. He was a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and mem- 
ber of several Canadian and American historical societies. His early his- 
torical writing grew frora his interest in his Canadian progenitor, Louis 
Hébert, whom he commemorated in La première famille francaise au 
Canada (1907) and in Louis Hébert (1914). His principal other works con- 
cerning French Canada were: Histoire des seigneurs de la Riviere-du-Sud 
(1912); Histoire de la seigneurie et de la paroisse de St. Ours (two volumes, 
1915-17); Noblesse de France et du Canada (1916); and Histoire de Sorel 
(1925). Abbé Després was perhaps best known for his controversies with 
Emile Lauvriére over the early history of Acadia and the rival merits of 
Charles de la Tour and Charles d’Aulnay, the principal product of which 
was Charles de St. Etienne de la Tour et son temps (1930). 


Ernst Gagliardi, professor of history at the University of Zurich, died on 
January 22 at the age of fifty-eight. His most important work was his 
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Geschichte der Schweiz, von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart (two vol- 
umes, Zurich, 1934-37, a revision of an earlier book published in 1920). 
Among his other publications was Bismarcks Entiassung (Volume I, 
Tiibingen, 1927), the second volume of which is soon to appear. 


Charles Clinton Swisher, professor emeritus of history at George Wash- 
ington University since 1926, died on February 4 at the age of ninety-three. 
After graduating from Yale in 1876 he studied law at Columbia and history 
and other subjects in foreign universities, including those of Paris, Berlin, 
and Heidelberg. After practicing law in New York City from 1881 to 1883 
he spent several years in Mexico in the development of coffee and cocoa 
plantations. His Histery of the Religious Orders in Mexico (1888) was re- 
warded by an hororary decoration from the pope, but it led to an order for 
his banishment from Mexico and the confiscation of his lands there. This 
was later rescinded, but he returred to the United States in 1893. After 
graduate study at Cornell he wen: to George Washington.as professor of 
history in 1896 ard for ten years taught all the history courses there. After- 
wards he specialized in medieval history. 


After battling heroically for more than a year against a paralysis of the 
throat, William E. Dodd died of pneumonia on February 9g at his country 
home, Round Hill, Virginia, at the age of seventy. Bern in Clayton, North 
Carolina, Dodd took his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and received his doctor’s degree in history at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig in 1900. From 1909 to 1908 he was professor of history at 
Randolph-Macon Weman’s College, whence he was zalled to be professor 
of American history (and eventually head of the department) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Dodd's teaching career of over thirty years 
came to a close in 1933, when President Roosevelt appointed him ambas- 
sador to Berlin. In this most difficult of American diplomatic posts Am- 
bassador Dodd showed great determination in his protests to Foreign Min- 
ister von Neurath and to Hitler himself against Naz. attacks on American 
citizens in Germany, and in his speeches he did not hesitate to convey in- 
directly a condemnation of the Nazi regime, whicn violated the liberal 
Jeffersonian principles on which he had been nourished. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered at that when he left his post, at the close of 
1937, his departure was not graced by the usual official compliments or even 
mentioned in the strictly controlled Nazi press. Back in the United States, 
he continued his strictures on the Hitler regime, drawing a protest from the 
German embasszy at Washington to which our State Department replied 
that as a private citizen Mr. Dodd was free to express his opinions in a 
democratic country. Professor Dodd’s contributions to American historiog- 
raphy were notable. Jefferson, Lee, and Wilson were his heroes. His life of 


Jefferson, written in German, bore the title Jefferson’s Rückkehr zur Politik 
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In r920 he published Woodrow Wilson and his Work, perhaps the best 
single volume biography of the great war president; and, with Ray Stannard 
Baker, he edited the Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson. His The Cotton 
Kingdom: A Chronicle of the Old South (1919) is the gem of the Chron- 
icles of America series. His writings also include Jefferson Davis, Statesmen 
of the Old South, and Lincoln or Lee. Straightforwardness was a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Professor Dodd’s ‘writing. Throughout the years 
of his teaching at Chicago he remained a spokesman for his native South. 
He evidently set Lee above Lincoln in his little volume comparing the two 
men, and in his biography of Wilson (written at a moment when the great 
idealist was experiencing his bitterest frustration) there are passages of un- 
due asperity against the commercialized and obstructive policies of the north- 
eastern states. For all that, his work is solid and honest, and his passing 
“leaves an empty space against the sky” for his many friends and colleagues 
in American history. 


James Clyde McGregor died suddenly at his home in Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, on February r5 in his fifty-seventh year. A graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College in the class of 1905, he took his master’s degree there 
in 1908 and his doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania in 1913. That 
same year he was called back to his alma mater as substitute professor of 
history and government, an appointment that was before long made per- 
manent. With departmental reorganization, Dr. McGregor was made Linn 
Professor of Political Science, but he retained charge of the work in Ameri- 
can history, and he always had an especial interest in United States constitu- 
tional history. He was author of The Disruption of Virginia, published in 
1922. During the twenty-seven years that he was on the faculty of his alma 
mater he devoted his thought and energy primarily to the task of teaching 
and won a deserved reputation as a stimulating teacher. 


The Nazi terror in Poland has taken a heavy toll of Polish historians. 
Stanislaw Estreicher, formerly professor of law in Cracow University and 
well known as a writer on historical and political subjects, died in the con- 
centration camp at Oranienburg, near Berlin, on December 28. It was re- 
ported that he had been offered the premiership of the puppet government 
of the Polish protectorate which the Germans intended to create and that 
his refusal was followed by his arrest and deportation to Germany. Jan 
Sajdak, formerly of Poznan University, also died in a concentration camp. 
He was an authority on St. Gregory of Nazianzus and wrote on his life and 
works. Ignace Chrzanowski was one of ten Polish professors whose deaths 
in a concentration camp at Sachsenhausen were reported in Paris on Feb- 
ruary 17 by the Polish government in exile. His subject, which he taught at 
Cracow University, was Polish literature. His principal historical works - 
were a history of Polish literature and a study on Humanism and the 
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Reformation in Polanc. Another victim of the terror was Bronislaw Dem- 


` binski, who had taught history in a number of Polish universities. His pub- 


lished writings include books on the history of Poland in the period of the 
partitions, Polish historiography in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and Russia and the French Revolution, and he was working on a history of 
Poland’s last king, Stanislaus Poniatowski, when the present war broke out. 
Professor Dembinski was a member of the Polish diez from 1919 to 1922 
and later served as undersecretary of state in the ministry of education. He 
was an honorary D. Lict. of Oxford. 


One does not think of John H. Finley, who died in New York City on 
March 7 in the seventy-seventh year of his age, as a historian, but this is 
only because the scope of his interests and achievemerts was so amazingly 
comprehensive. Educator and college president, editor, public speaker, 
political scientist, geographer, enthusiastic pedestrian and traveler, philan- 
thropist and champion of all good causes, poet and philosopher, public 
spirited American and citizen of the world, friend of the great and of the 
humble—nothing in the present or past of humanity was alien to this great 
humanist. Dr. Finley’s historical writing was distinguished by an intimacy 
of approach to his subject matter and great literary charm. The French in 
the Heart of America (1915), inspired by a tour, mostly on foot, in the 
Great Lakes and Mississippi River country, was translated into French and 
crowned by the French Academy. 4 Pilgrim in Palestine (1919) was the 
result of personal experiences when he was head of the Red Cross Commis- 
sion to Palestine during and immediately after the World War. Dr. Finley 
had much to do with the launching of that monumental historical enter- 
prise, the Dictionary of American Biography, and throughout the course of 
its publication he was associated with J. Franklin Jameson on the committee 


of management, under whose direction the twenty volumes of the dictionary i 


were brought out. A few days before his death he had completed reading 
proof on a volume, soon to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, dealing 
with Scottish contributions to the development of the United States, a sub- 
ject in which, because of his ancestry, he was especially interested. Many 
honors came to him—office and honorary membership: in many learned and 
philanthropic societies and organizations, honorary degrees from thirty-two 
American and Canadian universities and colleges, decorations from thirteen 
foreign governments. But neither intellect nor fame separated Dr. Finley 
from plain people and their concerns. He composed a part of his own epi- 
taph in lines which he once wrote on the death of a fellow club member: 


“Sought by the greatest and the least as friend, 
He gave himself unsparing to the end; 
He even kept death waiting at the door 
Till he could do a friend one kindness more.’ 


2 
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Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors and in- 
structors for the summer sessions of the following universities: British 
Columbia, Percy A. Martin; California (Berkeley), Harry N. Howard; 
Colorado, Arthur W. Hummel, Hans Kohn, Otakar Odložilík, Mary Rait, 
C. C. Rister; Columbia, Harold H. Fisher, Herbert Heaton, Walter C. 
Langsam, Charles W. Ramsdell, Albert B. White; Duke, W. H. Callcott, 
T. D. Clark, W. A. Mabry, A. R. Newsome, F. L. Owsley, Jonathan F. 
Scott, C. H. Smith, W. H. Stephenson; Fresno, Irving S. Kull; George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, J. M. Batten, E. T. Parks, Dan Robison; Harvard, 
Derk Bodde, E. Merton Coulter; Johns Hopkins, Francis T. Williamson; 
Illinois, Howard Robinson; Indiana, George E. McReynolds; Michigan, Willis 
F. Dunbar, James F. King, Dumas Malone, William Willcox, Rudolph A. 
Winnacker; Missouri, Ralph P. Bieber, Bert J. Loewenberg, H. C. Nixon, 
H. A. DeWeerd; Nebraska, Kenneth Björk, A. B. Sageser; New Mexico, 
Louis Knott Koontz, Albert Hyma; Northwestern, Avery L. Craven, A. 
Curtis Wilgus; Notre Dame, Francis J. Tschan; Ohio State, George F. 
Howe, T. W. Riker; Oklahoma, Clarence H. Cramer, Rupert N. Richard- 
son; Pennsylvania State, Hastings Eells, Oswald Wedel; Rutgers, Emory 
Ratcliffe; Southern California, Asa E. Martin; Texas, Arthur S. Aiton, H. 
Davenport, Harold Schoen (for the first term), Oscar A. Kinchen, John L. 
LaMonte, Ernest C. Shearer, Charles Ward (for the second term), W. C. 
Binkley, John L. Waller (for both terms); Virginia, Early Lee Fox, Richard 
Lee Morton, Thornton Terhune; West Virginia, Paul H. Clyde, for the 
second term; William and Mary, Edward Everett Dale, James L. Godfrey; 
Wyoming, Preston Slosson, for the first term. 


With the permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society, owner of 
the manuscripts, the original records of Brook Farm are being edited for 
publication by Arthur E. Bestor, jr., assistant professor of history in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The editor solicits the aid of 
librarians, scholars, and collectors in locating manuscripts that may not have 
come to his attention, particularly letters written from Brook Farm or 
` diaries kept by members of the community. Any material addressed to Dr. 
Bestor will be promptly returned by registered mail, and full acknowledg- 
ment will of course be made in the published volume. , 


Giuseppe Prezzolini, director of the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, 
is collecting the correspondence of Carlo Botta (1766-1837), Italian historian 
and author of the first history of the American Revolution. He will be 
grateful if persons in possession of letters or other material relating to Botta 
will communicate with him. 


Hubertus Loewenstein is visiting lecturer on international relations 
in the department of history and government at Iowa State College for the 
current spring quarter. 
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Dan E. Clark, professor of history at the Univzisity of Oregon since 
1921, has been appointed to succeed the late Professor R. C. Clark as head 
-of the department. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Tue EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


I wish to reply briefly to the characterization of the last chapter of my book 
The United States and World Organization, 1920-1933 which appezred in a 
review by: Edward Mead Earle in your April, 1939, issue. After sharply disap- 
proving of several sections of the book which I believe to be essential parts of 
an attempt to write a full account of what followed the defeat of the League of 
Nations in this country, the reviewer disposed of the last chapter with finality— 
and with it the baok itself, for all practical purposes, sirce a volume which ends 
in hopeless futility is not likely to contain much substance—in the following 
terms: 

It would be unkind to discuss his concluding chapter “Toward the 2uture”— 
written before Berchtesgaden and Godesberg and Munizh—except to say that it 
places American foreign policy in the altogether unrealistic dilemma of “collective 
security” vs. “isolation”, “We” or “They”. What was unrealistic before Munich is 
fantastic now. 


The chapter in question is an anlysis of principles end forces upon which I 
am wholly willing to risk the judgment of the present and the futurs. I stand 
upon the extensive evidence in it that the issue whick Professor Earle labeled 
“altogether unrealistic” is permanently with us, until effective steps in inter- 
national organization are taken. It was the Munich phase which was “fantastic” 
and fleeting, not the struggle for a basis of world order which will permit our 
machine civilization to survive and operate. 

D. F. FLEMING. 


` Tue Eprror oF tHE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


Professor Fleming raises questions of opinion for which the correspondence 
column of the American Historical Review is hardly an appropriate forum. He 
is perhaps justified in objecting to ihe use of the word “fantastic”, although 
Websters New International Dictionary (second editicn, unabridged’ gives as 
synonyms “visionary” and “chimerical”, which convey the meaning that I had 
in mind. In the circumstances I have reread a considerable portion of Professor 
Fleming’s volume and regret that I cannot see my way clear to making any 
amendment te what I originally wrote. Nevertheless I am grateful to you for 
giving me this opportunity to comment on Professor Fleming’s letter. 

Epwarp Mean EARLE. 
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THE KING’S CLOSET IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY? 


I has long been a commonplace in the history of the cabinet and 
the ministerial system in England that the king dominated his privy 
council and carried on the government of England largely through this 
council; that at the beginning of the seventeenth century he was often 
present in this council; that later on, as he gave his most important con- 
cerns to a smaller group, the committee of the privy council for foreign 
affairs, he dominated this group as much as he chose to do and fre- 
quently presided over its activities and deliberations; that this con- 
tinued to be so throughout the seventeenth century and that even 
Queen Anne, though absent from many meetings of this group of 
principal councilors and ministers—“the lords of the committee”—was 
generally present at the meetings which dealt with later stages of 
work or presented conclusions for the queen’s approval—“the cabinet”; 
that after the coming of the Hanoverians, however, the sovereign soon 
ceased to attend cabinet meetings; and that this absence of the sovereign 
from these meetings gave greater power to the cabinet ministers, 
brought about the appearance of a prime minister, and diminished 
the personal authority of the sovereign, 

What has been less generally realized is that for some years after 
1714, even while the new dynasty was learning to understand the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom, the king continued to take much the same > 
part in the ruling of the realm that preceding sovereigns had taken., 

1 The greater part of Professor Turner’s monumental researches on the English execu- 
tive in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries was embodied in his two volumes on 
The Privy Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1603-1784 
(Baltimore, I, 1927, H, 1928) and his two volumes on The Cabinet Council of England 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1622-1784 (Baltimore, I, 1930, Il, ed, by 
G. Megaro, with an introduction by E. R. Adair, 1932). Turner died in 1929. He had 
planned to publish two volumes on “King, Ministers, and Parliament in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries”. On this subject he had done extensive research, a pact of 
which is contained in the present article. So far as I know, this article is the only treat- 


ment of the king’s closet in print. It is hoped that most of the materials of Turner's 
work will eventually be published in volume form. GaupENs MeEcaro, Queens College. 
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In the seventeenth century the royal power had been definitely lessened 
by the triumphs of parliament in 1640-42 and 168ọ, so that the position 
of Charles II was very different from that of Charles I and the power 
of William IIT or Queen Anne much less than that of James I. It is 
true also- that the mediocrity of George I and George II reduced some- 
what the authority of the crown. Yet, on the whole, these sovereigns 
occupied approximately the position of Queen Anne, and it was not 
difficult for George III to govern with more power and authority than’ 
William III had possessed. It is evident that during the eighteenth 
century the king was constantly consulted, had constant interviews with 
ministers, and though not present at cabinet councils, was constantly in- 
formed of what cabinets were doing. Under George I, George II, and 
George IJI the sovereign transacted business with his ministers who met 
him in audience in one of the rooms, or closets, of his residence. 

The history of the word “closet” is much like that of the word 
“cabinet”. Cabinet, meaning a smal] room, came into English from 
the Latin through the French somewhat later than closet. In the seven- 
teenth century, closet, signifying a small room, was in general use in 
England and was well understood to mean one of the smaller rooms 
in a palace or a large residence. Occasional references, which we need 
not detail here, show that at this time the king transacted important 
business in such closet as was convenient and that the privacy of the 
closet was especially guarded. It is only in the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, that we find a significant number of references to the closet in- 
dicating its rather important character as a political “institution”. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the political significance of 
the king’s closet with special emphasis on the following topics: the 
importance to ministers of access to it and of influence or favor in it; 
the privilege of access to it; its power, particularly with the revival of 
royal authority under George III; the mass and heterogeneity as well 
as the confidential and informal character of the work done by the 
king and ministers in it; and instances of friction in it. 


I 


The importance to ministers of access to and of influence or favor 
in the closet is evident from numerous allusions during the eighteenth 
century. Even though the ministers had much greater power then and 
had partly displaced the king in the conduct of the government, they 
were still dependent on him in great measure for co-operation and 
support. At the beginning of the reign of George II, Lord John Hervey 
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wrote of Lord Wilmington, after the latter had been displaced as prin- 
cipal minister by Sir Robert Walpole, that Wilmington seemed to be 
as well satisfied to be bowing and grinning in the antechamber, 
possessed of a lucrative employment without credit, “as if he had been 
dictating in the closet, sole fountain of Court favour at home, and 
regulator of all the national transactions abroad”.2 A decade later 
Walpole told Hervey with respect to certain correspondence: “When 
the Duke of Newcastle sees these letters indorsed by the King and you 
in conjunction, it will put him out of humour for a week at least; he'll 
say you are Closet Secretary to the King, whilst he is only Office 
Secretary.” 3 

Much illuminating information on the importance attached to favor 
in the closet during the reign of George II centers in such figures as 
Lord Carteret and the Duke of Newcastle. In July, 1742, Hervey says 
he told the king that Carteret had the credit in the closet and the name 
of king’s minister, while William Pulteney possessed and exercised the 
power of both.* At the same time he wrote to George II: 

It is as necessary, too, to the safe and quiet conduct of Your Majesty’s 
affairs, that you should unite in the same person the favour of your closet 
and the power of it. At present, the favour is all bestowed on Lord Carteret, 
and all the power exercised by Mr. Pulteney. This cannot last; favour and 
power must go on together, or neither can go on long. It is as essential, 
therefore, towards constituting a Minister who can subsist, to vest him with 
these two things, as it is to the fixing Your Majesty’s own power to reunite 
the authority of the Crown to the name of King.® 

A little later Hervey observed that Carteret, feeling that he had the 
“strength of the closet” and the confidence and favor of the king, while 
he was making his court by foreign politics, hated and detested Pulteney 
for all the trouble which Pulteney gave him in pursuing his intentions 
at home. On the other hand, Pulteney, knowing that he had for the 
present the house of commons in his hands, but seeing too plainly that 
though he had the “power of the closet” he had none of the favor, and 
that every point which he carried there was extorted, not granted, 
carried by force, not by persuasion, hated Carteret for engrossing that 
favor which Pulteney proposed at least to share, if not engross, himself.® 

In 1743 Newcastle wrote: “I do apprehend that My Brother [Henry 
Pelham] does think, that His superior Interest in the Closet, & Situa- 

2John, Lord Hervey, Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II, ed. by Romney Sedgwick (3 vols., London, 1931), I, 40. ; 

3 Ibid., 1, 821. 4 Letter to the Ear] of Bristol, July 5, 1742, ibid., p. 945. 


5 July 6, 1742, ibid., pp. 952-53. 
6 Letter to the Earl of Bristol, July 15, 1742, ibid., p. 949. 
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tion in the House of Commons, gives Him great Advantage over 
Every Body else.” ” In the same year a member of the house of com- 
mons insinuated that Carteret was endeavoring to make himself abso- 
lute in the closet in order that he might afterwards make his master 
absolute in the kingdom. 

In i744, during a debate in the commons on continuing to main- 
tain British troops in Flanders, George Grenville said that he knew 
nothing about public measures, adding, “no man can, who has not an 
intimate correspondence with some of our ministers of the closet”.® 
In the same year Newcastle expressed to his brother the desire that 
their friends would resolve jointly to show the king that he must choose 
between the different parties in his administration; otherwise Newcastle 
was determined to inform the king that since he differed with Car- 
.teret, he would resign, “for, indeed, no man can bear long, what I go 
through every day, in our joint audiences in the closet”.1° It was be- 
lieved that Carteret had got the closet and that, when peace was made, 
he would not rest until he had control in domestic as well as in foreign 
affairs? After the removal of Carteret, it was said he had persuaded 
himself “that gaining the good-will in the closet would be an invincible 
support”? The great ascendancy he had obtained in the closet and the 
great contempt with which he treated all his fellow servants, by neither 
concerting any measures with them nor communicating measures to 
them, had made most of them resolve not to act with him any longer.* 
Shortly after the Pelhams had compelled George II to dismiss Carteret 
and an administration according to their wishes had been formed, 
Newcastle wrote: “We found the closet on Friday almost as bad as 
ever; and I have reason to think the present resolution is, to suffer us 
generously to do the business this session, and to kick us cut after- 
wards.” *4 The next year Newcastle told his brother that he must 


7 Newcastle to Hardwicke, Nov. 7, 1743, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 
35407, Í. 298. 

S Dec. 15, 1743, Parliamentary History, XM, 388. 9 Jan. 11, 1744, ibid., p. 401. 

10 Letter of Aug. 25, 1744, William Coxe, Memoirs of the Administretion of the 
Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Collected from the Family Papers, and Other Authentic 
Documents (2 vols., London, 1829), I, 167. : 

11 Diary of Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, Sept. 27, 1744, A Selection from the Papers 
of the Earls of Merchmont . . ., ed. by Sir George Henry Rose (3 vols., London, 1831), 
I, 49. 

12 Horatio Walpole to Trevor, Dec. 21, 1744, William Coxe, Memoirs of Horatio, 
Lord Walpole .. . (2 vols., 3d ed., London, 1820), II, 104. 

13 Horatio Walpcle to Trevor, Dec, 28, 1744, ibid., p. 106, 

14 Newcastle to Hardwicke, Dec. 3c, 1744, Coxe, Pelham, I, 198. 
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take opportunity to let the king see that Newcastle felt the behavior 
of his master in the closet. 

In February, 1746, the Pelham ministry resolved to resign unless 
they might “have the closet”, without which they could not carry on 
the king’s business.*® After the Pelhams had resigned and then re- 
turned on their own conditions, the Duke of Cumberland rejoiced that 
Pitt had got the post of paymaster, as that conduced to the stability of 
the closet. In October, 1746, Horatio Walpole observed that New- 
castle was so jealous as not to endure a seeming preference to himself 
in the closet even in favor of his nearest relation."® It was remarked at 
this time that the friends of the Prince of Wales were often able to turn 
the scale in the house of commons and so disappoint and hinder the 
ministry, and that then artful insinuations were conveyed to the closet 
to lay the disappointment to the ministers, to their weakness and want 
of ability.” 

In 1747 it was noticed that Pelham was very much distressed by 
having to defend measures of which he disapproved and to ask all the 
disagreeable things of the king, since the Duke of Newcastle lived by 
the royal favor in the closet and would ask nothing that was disliked 
there.” The next year the Duke of Bedford reported that he had just 
said all he could for a certain proposition in the closet, though the king 
seemed as yet somewhat averse from it." In 1752 Newcastle declared 
that it was a little hard to be buffeted by the king in the closet when 
he was pressing an ecclesias-ical appointment and at the same time be 
suspected by one of the parties outside for whom he was working.” 
Several months later Hardwicke wrote to Newcastle: “I rejoice that 
Things have passed so very well in the Closet, & that we are in such 
high favour. Si sic omnia!” *8 
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It was reported in 1755 that Henry Fox had given strong assurances 
that he was coming into the administration with a view to strengzhen- 
ing himself in the closet and undermining the Duke of Newcastle.** 
The next year, however, it was noted that Fox was mortified with the 
treatment he received “in the closet”. In 1757, during a debate in the 
commons, Fox alluded to Pitt’s complaint of want of credit in the 
closet? In the same year, at a time when negotiations concerning a 
coalition of Newcastle and Pitt were proceeding, Lord Waldegrave told 
George II that Newcastle would find himself in the king’s power the 
moment he entered into the king’s service, for, as all the offices of busi- 
ness would be under the direction of his new allies, Newcastle could 
only be considerable by his interest in the closet. Newcastle’s fear and 
jealousy of Pitt, according to Waldegrave, would be better security for 
his good behavior than a thousand promises.?* Horace Walpcle tells 
us that shortly before the formation of the coalition administration in 
June, 1757, Newcastle hoped he might again have admission to the 
closet, where he would be ready to protest and promise whatever his 
majesty expected?’ 


II 


During the reign of George I, when entry to the king’s closet was 
greatly sought as a means to power and prestige, it came to be recog- 
nized that certain great offices of state ordinarily entitled the holder to 
such access. Apparently, those ministers who could expect ordinary or 
usual access to the closet were the first minister, the secretaries of state, 
ministers at the heads of departments such as the war office, where 
much important work was constantly done, and those favorite ministers 
whom the sovereign might desire to have with him. At times, it should 
be noted, the king attempted to debar those who had incurred his dis- 
like and to exclude those who after obtaining entry made themselves 
disagreeable to him. 

Newcastle, as we have seen, anxiously kept his eye on the power of 
the closet. In 1748, according to Pelham, he had spoken several times 
of the hardship involved in accompanying the king to Hancver. “Any 
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man that knows any thing of this Court, and will speak truth, must 
say that whoever thinks to rule in the Closet, must follow the King 
in these Partys abroad.” Pelham also observed that when he found his 
brother determined to have as great weight in the closet as anyone who 
had preceded him, he knew that his brother must go with the king.” 
Two years later, at a time of rivalry between Newcastle and Bedford, 
the two secretaries of state, Newcastle talked of resigning unless Bed- 
ford were displaced and of taking the office of lord president or lord 
privy seal. Thereupon Hardwicke, the lord chancellor and his adviser, 
wrote to him: 

For your Grace to continue at court, in the President’s office, and see all 
the business and power, the access to the closet, as well as to the other 
branches of the royal family, in other hands: — suppose also they should 
happen to make their court so well, that for some time the appearances of 
favour and countenance on that side should increase, — would not this be 
a scene of perpetual uueasiness [sic] and dissatisfaction to you, and keep 


your mind in constant agitation? I protest for my own part, I would much 
rather quit the court entirely, than be in such a situation.®° 


A striking instance of George II’s pleasure in having a favorite in 
the closet concerned the rather dull Sir Thomas Robinson. The king, 
according to Horace Walpole, was so pleased to have such a secretary 
of state as Robinson in his closet that he was as happy as though he had 
been at Heerenhausen in Hanover.** 

One important case where the office did not carry with it the right 
of access to the closet occurred in 1754 when the king allowed Legge 
to-be chancellor of the exchequer on the condition that he should never 
enter his closet?” This attitude of the king was probably due to the fact 
that Legge was a friend of William Pitt, whom the king particularly 
disliked. 

It is indeed in connection with Pitt that wè find the best illustration 
of the king’s role in the closet. Pitt seemed to be as eager to gain entry 
into the closet as the king was to debar him from it. In 1746, after 
George II’s abortive attempt to form a ministry pleasing to himself and 
his speedy submission to the Pelhams, a ministry was formed in which 
Pitt was made paymaster of the forces; for in this instance the king, 
persisting in his desire to debar Pitt from any place that would give 
him the “entrée of his closet”, refused to have him made secretary at 
war? In 1751, according to Horace Walpole, Pitt much preferred the 
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office of secretary at war to that of paymaster, though the paymaster’s 
office was a very lucrative one, since the secretaryship would give him 
an introduction to the closet, which was the very reason why George H 
had refused it to him.** N 

In 1756, when the exigencies of the war forced the Newcastle min- 
istry to yield to an administration dominated by Pitt, secretary of state, 
the king, says Horace Walpole, abhorred the thought of seeing Pitt and 
complained of the hardship of being forced to tell the only secrets he 
had to a man “whom he never would let into his closet”.8> Among 
the terms stipulated by Pitt as conditions on which he would undertake 
to form a ministry, one concerned access to the king’s closet: “That if 
he came into His Majesty’s Service, he thought it necessary, in order 
to serve him, & to support his Affairs, to have such Powers as belonged 
to his Station; to be in the first Concert & Concoction of Measures, & 
to be at Liberty to propose to His Majesty himself any thing that oc- 
curred to him for his Service, originally, & without going thro’ the 
Chanel of any other Minister.” 3° Pitt, who had formerly, when in 
opposition, attacked measures which the king favored and so made 
himself thoroughly obnoxious, behaved while in office with as much 
veneration as the king could expect and was complaisant to the king’s 
German policy. But, adds Walpole, Pitt introduced “eloquence” into 
the closet, and the verboseness of his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, 
first lord of the admiralty, also was tiresome.*” Long afterwards, in 
1775, Burke wrote of Pitt: “The least peep into that closet intoxicates 
him, and will to the end of his life.” 38 


Ill 


With respect to the king’s closet, the situation under George II con- 
tinued under George III, except that presently, with the revival of royal 
authority in the conduct of the government, what was done in the 
closet and in intercourse between the king and his various ministers 
respectively was often more important than what was done by the prin- 
cipal ministers in their cabinet councils or smaller groups. George III 
preferred to exercise authority and direction by conference with: his 
ministers in the closet rather than attempt to dominate them by attend- 
ing and presiding over cabinet meetings. No. doubt the absence of the 
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sovereign from cabinet meetings marks an epoch in the rise of cabinet 
ministers’ authority in the eighteenth century, but the decline of royal 
power, as we have seen, was much slower than has generally been 
supposed, for in practice the king transferred his activities from the 
cabinet to the closet. Notable features of closet developments under 
George III, which we shall take up chronologically, concern the king’s 
preoccupation with attempts to “storm” the ‘closet and the “behind-the- 
scene” movements in the rise and fall of ministries, involving such 
figures as Newcastle, Pitt, Rockingham, Grafton, and Charles James 
Fox. 

In December, 1760, about two months after George III’s accession, 
Newcastle complained that his situation at court was such that he could 
endure it only a little longer, that he had little weight in the closet, and 
that means were daily being taken to let him have as little in the en- 
suing parliament. He was willing to accept the treasury under the 
young king as he had been advised to do, but he would not remain 
as a cipher in the closet? Shortly after his resignation in 1761, Pitt 
declared in the house of commons that he had resisted the measures 
of the closet nor would he subscribe to them until they had been quali- 
fied.*° In 1762 George III expressed to Henry Fox great concern lest 
a good peace be lost in a good house of commons for want of a proper 
person to support the king’s measures there “and keep his closet from 
that force with which it was so threatened”.*t The next year Pitt was 
informed that Lord Shelburne possessed the partiality of the closet but 
that Lord Halifax was gaining ground there.” 

In 1765, shortly before the fall of the Grenville ministry, Lord Albe- 
marle told Pitt that the king’s ministers had taken such possession of 
the closet that they scarcely acted with decency to their master.** 
A little later Newcastle wrote: “When His Majesty commanded me 
to attend him the day the Ministers were appointed, the King very 
graciously told me he was glad to see me again in the closet”.** In 
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December, according to Newcastle, Lord Rockingham and the Duke 
of Grafton thought themselves so sure of “the closet” that they were 
neglecting every other consideration. Concerning the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who died in 1765, Horace Walpole remarked that his character 
was so highly esteemed, his behavior was so full of dignity, he was so 
attached to the crown, and he understood the court so well, that in the 
closet he could hazard language which ministers could not veature 
to use.*® 

In 1766, before Pitt returned to the ministry, he wrote to Shelburne 
that he would never set foot in the closet but in the hope of rendering 
the king’s personal situation happy and his business prosperous.“ It 
was now being said that Pitt by his talents and address in the closet 
would establish his power by ingratiating. himself with the king.“ 
In 1767 a correspondent, writing to Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, said 
that he had long been convinced of the latter's strength in the closet and 
that he had never stood higher in the estimation oz the king.“ In the 
same year the king wrote to Chatham that the Bedfords and the Rock- 
inghams had joined forces “with intention to storm my closet”.>° 

Not long before Chatham went into virtual retirement, says a 
correspondent, Lord Rockingham had lost ground in the closet, and 
it was understood that the Duke of Grafton—first lord of the treasury— 
did not mean to remain long where he was, that he continued in office 
only in consequence of the professions he had made “not to suffer the 
Closet to be taken by storm”.*! In January, 1768, Grafton and his as- 
sociates made a junction with the Bedford party. The Earl of Hard- 
wicke was reported to have thought that the Bedford connection was 
hungrily impatient for places and emoluments but that the Duke of 
Grafton had done well for himself “unless he should suffer them to 
beat him in the Closet” and so become his masters.®? In the summer 
it was believed that Shelburne was striving by his efforts in the closet 
to oppose Grafton.” Grafton presently resolved to retire: “For, I was 
not so blinded, as not to feel the ground around me to be treecherous 
and unsafe; though the Closet was still favorable, and afforded all 
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apparent support”.”* Horace Walpole informs us that George III had 
appraised the character of Grafton and had found that of all the vari- 
ous ministers he had tried, no man would be more pliant in the closet 
or give him less trouble.** 

Three references have been found to Charles James Fox and the 
closet during the North ministry. In 1774 it was supposed that Fox 
would not have ventured on a certain line of conduct entailing North’s 
resentment without support from some part of the administration, and 
that “that” part must have had some encouragement from the closet.*® 
According to a memorandum among Lord North’s papers concerning 
negotiations about changes in the ministry in 1780, a certain lord ad- 
vised that Fox should at first be proposed for an office that would not 
lead immediately to the closet. An unsigned and undated paper— 
relating perhaps to 1782—embodies a communication made to Fox, 
doubtless more with respect to what had been than to what was to be 
after the failure of the policy of George III and the diminution of his 
power: “If this country is really and to all intents a monarchy, where 
everything is decided by the factious manoeuvres of the closet, you must 
consider the Parliament as only a sort of auxiliary to give you the 
preponderance over your colleagues. I do not know whether this is 
taking the matter in a new light. I rather suspect it is the true one, 
and that the affairs of this country must hereafter be regulated 
upon it.” 58 5 


IV 


The work done in the closet was varied and in course of time con- 
cerned all the important activities of government, such as foreign af- 
fairs, appointments, ministerial tenure, and parliamentary matters. 
Connected with it was a vast amount of cajolery, influence, persuasion, 

-and intrigue. The mass and heterogeneity of the work of the king and 
the ministers in the closet may be illustrated by a number of examples. 

Foreign affairs were frequently considered during the reign of 
George II. This is understandable in view of the king’s preoccupation 
with this subject. Hervey, writing about events of 1734, mentions con- 
versations between the king and Sir Robert Walpole in the closet re- 
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garding the conduct of the emperor.” In the same year, in the closet, 
the king praised highly a dispatch from Robinson, the British minister 
at Vienna, while Walpole thought it a poor one.® A: one time in 1744 
the two secretaries of state were having audience with the king in his 
closet every day.** In 1746 Newcastle wrote: 


When I came into the closet yesterday, I found the king reading the new 

draught of lord Harrington’s letter, which, upon my nct having seen it, he 
began to read over again; and I send you a copy of it. . . . The king struck 
out some passages, which his Majesty thought shewed too much disposition 
to the other side of the question, in the articles relating to Cape Breton, the 
perpetual neutrality, &c.6? 
Somewhat later Horatio Walpole declared that a proposition of his 
was “the sense of all the ministers that have access and audience on 
foreign affairs in the closet, except one”. In 1753 Hardwicke, the lord 
chancellor, spoke of certain Russian business being dealt with in the 
closet.** 

An important part of the work in the closet concerned appoint- 
ments and the filling of vacancies. In 1735 Sir Robert Walpole, having 
obtained the king’s reluctant consent to appointments for certain lords, 
immediately left the closet and sent them in to kiss the king’s hand 
before he could change his mind. Some years later Hardwicke had 
an interview with George II in the closet about an appointment.®* In 
March, 1754, after the death of Pelham, there was a cabinet meeting of 
eight to deliberate on the filling of vacancies. A plan communicated to 
them was approvec, The “Minute”, preserved among the Hardwicke 
Papers, bears endorsement: “N.B. I deliv.’ this Minute, on Wedn: Mar: 
13", to the King in his Closet, who read it over deliberately, & entirely 
approved thereof.” A list of proposed appointments referring to 
cabinet, admiralty, treasury, and other offices and to parliamentary 
seats, was endorsed by Hardwicke: “The Paper shewed by me to the 
King in his Closet”. On one occasion the Prince and the Princess of 
Wales sent messages to Newcastle, assuring him that if, “by his in- 
terest in the closet”, Lord Bute could be made groom of the stole, they 
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would ever remember it as the greatest obligation. In September, 1760, 
Newcastle had an interview with George II in the closet with regard 
to Lord Ligonier’s illness. In the event of Ligonier’s death the king 
wished to appoint the Duke of Cumberland commander-in-chief of the 
forces. Newcastle tried to dissuade him from this and urged him to 
take the command himself. The interview also concerned another 
military appointment. Afterwards Newcastle reported the conversation 
to Lady Yarmouth, the king’s influential mistress, who entirely ap- 
proved. Later, when Newcastle informed Pitt of its material parts, in 
Lady Yarmouth’s presence, Pitt did not entirely approve. “Lady Y. took 
it up strongly, & said, the Duke of Newcastle is in the Right”. On this 
occasion Newcastle added: “I never left the Closet, with more Marks 
of Approbation, & good Humour, from the King”. In 1766, when 
Newcastle went to the closet and delivered up the privy seal, he con- 
versed with the king and made certain recommendations. The king 
told him about the transfer of the bishop of Oxford to Salisbury, which 
pleased the old minister. “I then told the King, that, as this would prob- 
ably be the last time, that I should come into His Majesty’s closet, as 
one of his servants, (the King replied very graciously, ‘I hope you mean 
it in that sense only’) I would take the liberty to advise him, to keep 
as many of Ais old servants as he could. His Majesty seemed, by his 
manner, to agree to it.” ™ In the same year a request made by Lord 
Holland was “countenanced by the Administration, and discouraged 
by the Closet”. 

Matters pertaining to ministerial tenure and relations were similarly 
taken up in the closet. In 1746, when an attempt was being made to 
form a ministry under Pulteney (Earl of Bath) and the associates and 
friends of the Pelhams were resigning, it was said that George I], 
fatigued and perplexed, shut himself up in his closet and refused to see 
any more of the people who were pouring in upon him with white 
staffs, gold keys, and commissions."* It was in the king’s closet that 
Newcastle had intimation that Bedford, secretary of state, was about to 
be dismissed.™* In January, 1766, Newcastle and George III discussed 
changes in the ministry." Shortly before the first Rockingham ministry 
was displaced and Pitt put in charge, Lord Northington informed the 
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king in the closet tha: his ministry could not stand, that he himself 
would attend no more meetings, and that he did not think it proper 
for him to continue to hold the great seal.7* When Newcastle went to 
the closet again to discuss ministerial changes, George III told him of 
his displacement by Pitt. In 1767 serious attention was given in the 
closet to the formation of a temporary administration, the king, the 
lord president, and the Duke of Grafton being present. The ministers 
urged that it was not practicable for them to form a temporary ad- 
ministration. Accordingly, George III asked Chatham whether he 
could devise any plan by which the government could be carried on.” 

In addition to foreign affairs, appointments, and ministerial tenure, 
discussions in the closet dealt with parliamentary matters. The Earl 
of Cholmondeley wrote in 1744 to Sir Robert Walpole, now Earl of 
Orford, that he had just had the honor of attending George II in his 
closet and that the king had spoken kindly of the Earl of Orford and 
hoped that he would be in London before the meet.ng of parliament.” 
A few days later Horace Walpole informed his father that there had 
been a contest in the closet about the conduct of the approaching 
session.” ‘When Conway resigned in 1768, George III is said to have 
insisted on his continuing “in the secret of affairs”, adding that he 
would depend on Conway for report of what passed in parliament and 
ordering Conway to attend him in the closet once a week.** 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate further on the character of the 
work in the closet. A few other miscellaneous examples will suffice. 
In 1737 it was in the king’s closet that Walpole almost coerced George II 
into sending an important message to the Prince of Wales. Two 
years later, shortly after Sir John Norris and George II had discoursed 
on the sea services in the closet, a small group of the principal ministers 
consulted with Norris about instructions to be sent to one of the naval 
commanders. In 1756 an account of a conference with Pitt was 
read by the lord chancellor to George II in his closet at Kensington.** 
In 1765 Grenville learned in the closet that the king wished the minis- 
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ters to consider a regency bill. A little later, when a meeting of the 
privy council was to be held at St. James’s, at which the king was to 
propose the regency bill, Grenville went into the closet before the 
meeting and talked with the king.” 

Transactions in the closet were considered by ministers to be con- 
fidential and informal. In 1748 Pelham contrasted “Private advice, such 
as a minister gives to the king, in his closet” with a formal opinion, in 
writing.** Grenville told George III in 1765 that “he strictly relied on 
His Majesty’s secrecy as to whatever passed in the sacred recess of his 
Closet”.8" In 1782 Shelburne declared that he held it highly improper 
to advert to what had passed either in the cabinet or in the closet." 


V 


In the course of-the struggle for supremacy between king and 
ministers there were instances of difficulties and friction in the closet. 
Several examples, in addition to those already given, are worth men- 
tioning. According to Hervey, George II liked to declaim on military 
matters while “all private business and domestic affairs were at a full 
stand, and no answer [was] to be got from him to the solicitation of 
any person whatsoever. Whenever Sir Robert Walpole, with the busi- 
ness of twenty different people taken down in abridgment upon his 
paper of notes, went into the King’s closet to speak to him on those 
heads, the King always began to harangue on the military topic, and, 
after a declamation of about an hour long, dismissed Sir Robert with- 

“out one of the things settled on which he came prepared to speak, and 
often without giving him opportunity barely to mention them.” ® 

Newcastle told Hardwicke in 1744 that Pelham had talked with 
the king in the closet, supporting with all firmness and judgment a 
paper agreed on by some of the principal ministers, “The effect pro- 
duced was sullenness, ill-humour, fear: a disposition to acquiesce, if it 
could be done with lord Granville’s approbation”.®° About ten years 
later Newcastle noted that “the Closet was not in a gay Humour”.®! 
Some of Newcastle’s memoranda record an audience of the king in 


85 Grenville’s Diary, Apr. 3, 22, 1765, Grenville Papers, Ml, 125, 128. 

86 Pelham to Newcastle, Sept. 5/16, 1748, Coxe, Pelham, Il, 24. 

87 Grenville’s Diary, May 21, 1765, Grenville Papers, III, 178. 

88 Shelburne to Fox, July, 1782, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl 
of Shelburne ... (3 vols., London, 1875-76), IH, 242. 

89 Hervey, Memoirs, Il, 341. 

90 Newcastle to Hardwicke, Nov. 3, 1744, Coxe, Horatio, Lord Walpole. Il, 94-95. 

91 Newcastle to Hardwicke, Oct. 24, 1754, Add. MSS., 32737, £ 191. 
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1757: “Great Complaints of His being abandon’d by this Country, that 
He must take Care of Him self & and if He could; obtain His Neu- 
trality, by the Court of Vienna, or Denmark, Very bitter Invectives 
against us. to which I presumed to make some pretty strong Replies.” °? 
Both Pitt and Lord Temple were among those who proved tiresome. 
to the king.” In his characterization of George II, Waldegrave wrote 
that when anything disagreeable took place in the closet, when any of 
the ministers displeased him, it would not long remain a secret, for the 
king’s countenance could never dissemble.** 

George III, who disliked Grenville, declared: “When he has wearied 
me for two hours, he looks at his watch to see if he may not tire me 
for an hour more.” % On another occasion it is said that the king asked 
whether Lord Chatham was not very tedious in council and complained 
of the long speeches which Chatham made to him, as Grenville had 
been accustomed to doing?’ 


From what has keen said we may conclude that to some extent the 
closet of the eighteenth century was what the cabinet had been a cen- 
tury before. It should be noticed, however, that the later development 
was different from the earlier one: no council of the closet arose as a 
cabinet council had developed. George I and George II, even George III, 
did not develop a small new council dependent upon themselves apart 
from the cabinet council. They were compelled by the altered circum- 
stances of the time to deal with the first minister and with other min- 
isters who continued to do their effective work in the cabinet or in the 
smaller group of principal ministers. 

Epwarp RAYMOND TURNER. 
GauneNs Mecano, editor. 

92 Sept. 13, 1757, Add. MSS., 32997, £. 263. 

93 See above, p. 768. 

94 Memoirs, pp. 4-5. 


95 Aibemarle, Rockingham, 1, 67. - 
96 Horace Walpole, George the Third, 1, 450. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF CUSTOMS, 1767-1783 


A significant but fatal experiment in colonial administration began 
in 1767 with the establishment of the American board of customs in 
Boston, Massachusetts. This board, from the English point of view, was 
an essential feature of a plan for enforcing the trade and revenue laws 
in the colonies. To Americans who believed that taxation without repre- 
sentation was tyranny the new commissioners were tyrants who strove 
to make taxation of the colonies by parliament effective, and they con- 
‘sequently suffered from American hostility until they finally fled from 
Boston with other loyalists in March, 1776. 

The board has a significance in American colonial history out of 
proportion to its brief term of office, for the unwelcome presence in 
America of these officials and their efforts to enforce the revenue acts 
were important factors in precipitating the Revolution. Moreover, the 
board’s misfortunes, ending in the loss of the American colonies, may 


` 


be ascribed not only to an unpopular colonial policy and to the board’s ` 


own weaknesses but to defects that had characterized British admin- 
istration throughout the eighteenth century.’ 


I 


No one in later years cared to claim as his own the original idea for 

an experiment that from most points of view was considered a failure. 

- But contemporaries were inclined to give joint credit, if credit it could 
be called, to Charles Paxton, an American by birth, surveyor and 

searcher in the port of Boston and marshal of the vice-admiralty court, 

and to Charles Townshend, chancellor of the exchequer, whose pro- 

posals for raising a revenue in the colonies have since borne his name? 

The evidence for declaring that Paxton was influential in procuring 


t The late Professor Edward Channing, almost alone among American historians, 
made the board a subject of study (Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Apr., 
1910, XLIH, 477-90; and A History of the United States, New York, 1912, Ill, 85-96). 
The present study employs many sources unused by Professor Channing, especially treasury 
books and papers in the Public Record Office in England, and, unlike Professor Channing’s 
account, it treats the subject primarily as an administrative problem. 

2 Paxton, while holding the offices mentioned above, came into bitter conflict with 
Boston merchants. Both sides of the controversy appear in the Public Record Office, Treas- 
ury 1:408 and 415, and references to it may be found in “A Journal of the Times”, May 
31, 1769, which was published in the Boston Gazette and other colonial newspapers. For 
republication of the journal see Boston under Military Rule as revealed in A Journal of 
the Times, compiled by Oliver Morton Dickerson (Boston, 1936). 
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the establishment of a customs board for America is purely circum- 
stantial, Known facts merely show that he was in England during the 
years 1766-67, that he had connections with government officials, and 
that he found opportunities to use whatever influence he may have 
possessed.” Contempcraries, however, went so far as to assert that the 
Townshends were urder financial obligations to Paxton and intimated 
that here lay the reason for his supposed instrumentality in securing a 
board of customs for America and in acquiring a place for himself 
among the five members.* The imputation, which lacks sufficient evi- 
dence to be stated as historical fact, has, nevertheless, considerable his- 
torical importance because its acceptance in America, if only by a few, 
threw disrepute upon the board from the beginning of its existence.” 

Equally unfortunate for the success of the new undertaking were 
the peculiar political conditions in England making it possible for 
Townshend to carry through parliament measures which lacked the 
support of the ministry. Because of the illness and practical retirement 
of Chatham and the indecision of Grafton, first lord of the treasury, the 
cabinet was without an acknowledged leader. Townshend’s own posi- 
tion was a curious one. Appointed chancellor of the exchequer ai 
Grafton’s special request, he was at first excluded from the inner cabinet. 
Although admitted to meetings of the group before many weeks passed, 
he seems never to have recovered from the original slight.” This fact 

3 He sailed for England in the summer of 1766 carrying with him a letter of intro- 
duction from Governor Bernard to the latter’s cousin by marr-age, Viscount Barrington, 
then secretary at war (Mass. Hist. Soc, Proc., 1925, LVIII, 16; The Barrington-Bernard 
Correspondence, 1760-1770, Cambridge, 1912, p. 111). He attended the treasury Foard 
by invitation (Treas. 29:38, p. 127) and was on sufficiently intimate terms with the 
Townshend family to visit them. In November, 1767, he returned to Boston, a member of 
the newly created customs board. He later carried on a correspondence with George 
Townshend, the fourth viscount, in which he referred to Charles Townshend, who had 
died in September, 1767, as his “Dear deceased patron” (Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1923, 
LVI, 349-50). 

4 Works of John Adams ... with a Life of the Author (Boston, 1850-56), II, 220; 
“A Journal of the Times”, Dec. 27, 1768. 

5 American patriots were suspicious that their own countrymen proposed many of the 
measures adopted by the British government (Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser, Nov. 30, 
1767; The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Albert Henry Smyth, ed., New York, 1905- 
1907, VI, 262). 

6 Parliament had originally conferred upon the English board its authority in the 
plantations; therefore another statute was necessary to transfer authority to another 
agency. The commission of the English board, however, did not mention the plantation 
duties, and therefore the change in authority did not require a change in this patent. 

T Augustus Henry Third Duke of Grafton, Autobiography and Political Correspon- 
dence of, Sir William Anson, ed. (London, 1898), p. 89; British Museum, Adcitional 
Manuscripts, 38205, ff. 82-83. 
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may explain why, when the opportunity occurred, he seemed more 
ready to yield to the dictates of the opposition and the taunts of Gren- 
ville than to follow the advice of his own colleagues. Despite the lack 
of confidence placed in him by Chatham and other members of the 
cabinet, Townshend was the natural spokesman for the administration 
on financial questions before the house of commons.® One day late in 
January, to the dismay of his colleagues, he assured the house of com- 
mons that he would obtain a revenue from America? Vacillating as he 
was in other respects, Townshend never forgot this pledge, nor did he 
cease to urge it upon the other ministers. 

From the beginning, as private correspondence of the period shows, 
Townshend’s plan for raising a revenue in the colonies included addi- 
tional customs duties and a resident board to supervise the administra- 
tion of the laws, but it was not until May 13 that these plans became 
public and only on June 15 that the bill for establishing the American 
board passed the house.’® During the months that intervened between 
the time when Townshend first broached his idea to his colleagues and 
the day when it became law other members of the cabinet tried in vain 
to dissuade him from his purpose."’ The cabinet evidently discussed 


8 According to the Duke of Grafton, there were only two “efficient” members of the 
ministry in the house, Conway and Townshend, by which he probably meant that they 
were the only two who were of the inner cabinet (Edward Reymond Turner, The Cabinet 
Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1622-1784, Baltimore, 
1930-32, Il, 111). Conway was administration leader in the house but showed little skill 
in managing that body. 

9 Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne (London, 1875-76), 
II, 38; Add. MSS., 38205, £. 132, which refers to Grenville’s motion for making America 
support the troops; Grafton, Autobiography, p. 126. Under Grenville the policy of raising 
a revenue in America by act of parliament was put into effect by 4 George III, c. 15. 

10 Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, Il, 3g; Grafton, Autobiography, pp. 126-27, 176- 
77; Journals of the House of Commons, XXXI, 405, 412, 415. The bill passed the lords 
on June 18 and received the royal assent on June 29. Rumors as to these plans were 
current as early as the latter part of February (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1897, LIX, 79-81). 

11 The defeat of the administration’s fcur shilling land tax made the problem of 
revenue acute and in the end strengthened Townshend’s cause (Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, Mrs. Paget Toynbee, ed., Oxford, 1903-1905, VII, 87). Chatham’s futile attempt to 
persuade Lord North to accept Townshend’s office left the latter more bold and insistent 
than before (Life of Shelburne, p. 48). Within the cabinet the chief opponent of his policy 
was Lord Shelburne, who, as secretary of state for the southern department, which in- 
cluded the colonies, dreaded the probability of renewed strife in America and sought a 
less objectionable means of raising a revenue there. Investigation had shown that the 
quitrents and income from land grants would not serve the purpose immediately, as had 
been hoped, but would require time for development as sources of revenue, and there was 
no certainty as to what they might yield. In October, 1766, the auditor of the plantation 
revenues had been asked to submit estimates (Grenville Papers, William James Smith, ed., 
London, 1852-53, III, 334). His reports were dated November 14, 1766 (Treas. 1:437, 
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various alternatives and possibly agreed to place before the king a 
recommendation for developing the quitrents to provide American 
revenue.” Available sources fail to indicate exactly what happened, but 
in the end Townshend was left to present his own revenue measures in 
his own wayt? 

The administrative difficulties of the session which closed with the 
passage of the Townshend Acts were well known to Americans, and 
their resulting disrespect for the ministers extended to their colonial 
measures and to the new American board of customs.’* The board, 
therefore, suffered in loss of prestige because of its sponsors. 

Equally unfortunate for the board was its connection with the new 
port duties, for viewed separately the provision for an American customs 
board had much in its favor. Logically the establishment of the board 
was the capstone of reforms in the plantation customs system begun by 
George Grenville when he was first lord of the treasury. The reforms 
had proved ineffective because the London board, as it admitted, was 
too far from America to make its authority felt there.” Negligent officers 
disobeyed orders and instructions, and consequently merchants were 
annoyed by delays and injured by “the Abuse of Power & the Insolence 
of inferior Officers”.‘° And the officers had grievances of their own. 





440). Shelburne admitted that no definite plans could be worked out during tke current 
year, whereas the requirements for the army and civil officials in America were immediate 
and pressing (Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, William Stanhope Taylor 
and Captain John Henry Pringle, eds., London, 1838-40, HI, 182-85). 

12 Two undatetl letters in the Grafton Papers, numbers 441 and 445, refer to these 
possibilities and show the distress in which Townshend found himself. Harassed by the 
opposition, Jacking the confidence of Chatham, responsible for the budget, but out of 
sympathy with the othe: members of the cabinet, Townshend was in an unenviable posi- 
tion. He could not approach the king personally, although he may well have suspected 
that the court approved; nor could he secure a mandate from Grafton, who was indeed in 
a position almost as difficult as that of Townshend himself. (The writer is indebted to the 
Dowager Duchess of Grafton for giving access to the Grafton Papers originally and to 
the present duke for permission to cite them here.) At least one contemporary foresaw the 
difficulties Townshend would have (Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the 
Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, London, 1904-10, I, 67). 

13 All the evidence seems to prove that Townshend's colleagues gave him the credit 
for the revenue bill and administrative reform. Ruville’s reascn for denying that Towns- 
hend was responsible for any of the American measures of the session except that for 
suspending the legislature of New York is not clear (Albert von Ruville, William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, New York, 1907, IH, 228). 

14 See, for example, the Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser, May 25 and October 26, 
1767. 

45 Apr. 30, 1767, Treas. 1:459. 

16 bid., 28:1, p. 242. Grey Cooper, secretary to the treasury, in writing to the board 
after it had been estatlished, explained that one of the purposes of its establishment had 
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From almost every American port they wrote of their difficulties in 
trying to prevent smuggling." Evidently a board resident in America 
with powers comparable to those of the English board of customs was 
necessary to assure justice both to merchants and customs officers. 

Logical as were these reasons for erecting a board of customs in 
America, the colonists knew that they were secondary and that a revenue 
was the immediate object of parliament?’ The new duties on glass, 
lead, tea, paper, and painters’ colors were convincing evidence.’® Ameri- 
cans understood that the new revenue was to be used to maintain a 
standing army and to make crown officials independent of colonial 
assemblies, and as they condemned these objects, they distrusted the 
board which was to make them possible. 


II 


The statute passed under such unfavorable circumstances was only 
the first formal step in setting up the new board.”® The second was the 
patent naming the members of the board, defining their jurisdiction, 
and conferring authority upon them. Among the commissioners selected 
by the treasury was scarcely a name to assure respect in America. Henry 
Hulton, the first commissioner, had served since 1763 in the London 
office in the capacity of plantation clerk. As far as is known he was the 
only member of the board to have had any general administrative ex- 
perience.”* John Temple, a native Bostonian, had been surveyor general 


been to protect the merchant from such abuse. Not only had he been secretary when the 
plans were drawn, but he had probably drafted the bill submitted to parliament, and he 
was a member of the committee which was given leave to bring in the bill, and he re- 
ported it from the committee (Commons Journals, XXXI, 395-96). The statute itself re- 
ferred to delays occurring in American ports when officers were obliged to consult their 
superiors in England (7 George III, c. 41). 

17 Examples of complaints from America are to be found in Treas. 1:429, 453, 459- 

18 Even the preamble of the statute which authorized the government to set up the 
new board expressed the object of securing the rates and duties (7 George III, c. 41). 

19 George II, c. 46. 

20 The terms of the statute were very general, granting authority to the crown to set 
up a board that would have in America powers like those exercised by the English board. 
The latter continued to manage the plantation duties in the West Indies and the 44% per 
cent (dn Account of the Commissioners of Customs, Excise, Hearthmoney and Inland 
Revenue, London, 1913, pP. 4, n.). 

21 Treas. 29:35, pp. 176-77. Hulton had previously been a commissary in Germany, 
then a member of the commission of inquiry (ibid., 1:445), and before that comptroller 
of St. John’s in Antigua (Add. MSS., 41347, the Martin Papers, not numbered by folios 
when used by the writer), from which office he was on leave when serving in Germany. 
His work in the plantation office had given him a thorough acquaintance with the problems 
of the American customs system at the time when Grenville was introducing important 
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of the northern district before his appointment to the board? He had 
won the approval of the English commissioners and of the treasury, but 
his relations with Governor Bernard of Massachusetts, in whose province 
the board was to reside, had been unfriendly to the point of hostility.” 
His office of surveyor general had been more lucra-ive and more inde- 
pendent than that of a commissioner, and the other members of the 
board believed he wanted to destroy it in order to regain his former 
office.* John Robinson and Charles Paxton, formerly inferior officers in 
Temple’s district, were now his equals as members of the board. 
William Burch, the fifth member, was an Englishman whose previous 
experience is unknown. A stranger to America and Americans, as it 
would seem, he played an insignificant role in the history of the board. 
The familiarity of the American members of the commission with con- 
ditions in New England and America generally was offset by the faci 
that they had already made enemies there. Neither individually nor as 
a group were they likely to inspire a feeling of confidence in American 
traders or any great degree of respect in the subordinate officers whom 
they were to direct, nor, as will be seen later, could they work in har- 
mony with each other. 

A second matter to be decided by the treasury was the extent of the 
board’s jurisdiction. The original plan included all the plantations, but 
the treasury, yielding to the protests of the West Indian traders, agreed 
to exclude the sugar islands.” Nevertheless, the jurisdiction of the board 
covered the British plantations on the mainland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
and Newfoundland." As far as the actual author:ty of the new board 





reforms and had also made him familiar with English policies and practices. Perhaps he 
understood American difficulties tao well, for according to his sister, not only cid he not 
seek the place on the beard but would have liked to avoid it (Letiers of a Loyalist Lady: 
Being the Letters of Ann Hulton, Sister of Henry Hulton, Cemmissioner of Customs at 
Boston, 1767-1776, Cambridge, 1927, p. 4). 

22 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1897, LIX, xv. 

23 bid., p. 24, and passim; Treas. 1:429 and 441. 

24 Salary as surveyor general of £495, including £50 for a clerk and £80 for boat and 
men, plus traveling expenses at a fixed rate of 20s. a day when actually employed (Treas. 
1:459, July 22, 1767; 11:28, p. 167) is to be compared with £500 as commissioner. The 
surveyor general also had opportunities for profits from seizures, Letters of a Loyalis 
Lady, pp. 39-40; Paxton to George Townshend, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1923, LVI, 350. 

25 Robinson was promoted from the collectorship of Rhode Island. In recommending 
the establishment of an American, board, the English board mentioned the difficulties he 
had encountered (Treas. 1:441, 459). 

26 Ibid., 29:38, pp. 435 and 443; 11:28, p. 144. 

27 Patent, ibid., 64:216, pp. 83-89. Newfoundland was not separately mentioned but 
was under the American board until 1775 (15 George III, c. 31). The English board 
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was concerned, the statute had stipulated that it should have all the 
powers which the English board had previously exercised in those 
regions. Such powers included appointing and issuing deputations to 
officers in the ports under its jurisdiction according to warrants issued 
by the treasury (excluding those appointed by letters patent), suspend- 
ing or removing such officers when necessary, receiving security from 
officers for their good behavior, supervising the collection of duties, 
authorizing necessary payments from the revenue, requiring proper 
accounts, enforcing laws through search and seizure, and finally com- 
pounding with the owners of goods seized for nonpayment of the 
customs in cases in which the duties would not have exceeded forty 
shillings.” As remuneration the American commissioners were to re- 
ceive a salary of £500 per annum each, just half the amount paid to the 
members of the English board. Like the latter, they were exempt from 
jury duty and were not to be charged with money collected by subor- 
dinate officers. All these provisions went into the patent which passed 
the seals on September 8, 1767. This date marks the formal beginning 
of the new. board, although its legal right to function began only with 
the opening of the commission in Boston.?* 

Before a separate customs system for the colonies could be in work- 
ing order, offices in London and America, henceforth unnecessary, had 
to be discontinued, and many new offices connected with the board had 
to be filled. In London the plantation office with its chief clerk and four 
assistants was abolished.®° In America the offices of the four surveyors 
general were dissolved and the officers’ deputations revoked’? The 


advised the treasury that the commissioners needed no formal instructions, that their com- 
mission. and the statutes would suffice (Treas. 1:459). No instructions have been found, 
and it must be concluded that when instructions are mentioned by secondary authorities, 
the reference is to the commission or letters from the treasury. 

28 To compound was to agree outside of court upon a sum which would secure re- 
lease of the goods to the owner. In most respects the patents of the American and English 
boards were alike, but the few differences might have been interpreted to give greater 
independence to the American commissioners, as in deciding the amount of security re- 
quired from officers and in directing the cashier and collectors to pay salaries. In both 
cases the English patent required the intervention of the treasury (patent of 1777, Treas. 
64:216, pp. 318 ff.). Possibly,more independence was intended to avoid delay, but in 
practice the American board seems to have enjoyed no advantage. For a description of the 
English system see Elizabeth Evelynola Hoon, The Organization of the English Customs 
System, 1696-1786 (New York, 1938). 

29 On August 20 a royal warrant countersigned by three treasury lords, as the custom 
was in such cases, was addressed to the attorney general directing him to draft the bill for 
the royal signature (Treas. 52:59, pp. 39-40). 

30 Ibid., 11:28, p. 446; 29:39, p. 192. 

31 Ibid., 11:28, p. 446, warrant to the London board to revoke the deputations. 
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London board estimated there would be a considerable saving in these 
offices which would go far toward meeting the new expenses? Among 
the new officers appointed by the treasury were a cashier and pavmaster 
general, a comptroller general, an inspector of imports and exports and 
register of shipping, a solicitor, a secretary to the board, and four clerks 
for the secretary’s office.** In addition there were other clerical positions, 
provided for in the original establishment, left to be filled by the board 
or the other major officers.** In order to acquaint these officers with 
their new duties the treasury called upon the London board of customs 
to supply the appointees with instructions and to see that they were 
furnished with useful forms and with informatior as to the methods of 
doing business in the port of London.” All that remained to prepare 


32 Ikid., 1:459. The estimate, £2491, was made on the assumption that the board's 
authority would include the West Indies, but the estimate seems to have been overoptimistic. 

33 The appointment of these officials illustrates the various forms used by the treasury. 
The cashier, Charles Stewart, and the comptroller general, James Porter, both received 
commissions under the great seal, indicative of the important and comparatively inde- 
pendent character of their offices (ibid., 64:216, pp. 90-95). The secretary, Samuel Venner, 
the inspector of imports and exports and register of shipping, Thomas Irving, and the 
solicitor, David Lisle, were probably all appointed by constitution under the hand and seal 
of the treasury, although Irving’s constitution has not come to light (#b/d., 28:1, pp. 301 
and 304, and r:471 for statement that Irving was appointed by the treasury). The two 
inspectors general, John Williams and William Wooton, and the clerks of the secretary's 
office were appointed by deputations from the board on treasury warrants (ibid., 28:1, 
p. 300). Several of these appointments illustrate the treasury policy of promotion. Stewart 
was formerly surveyor general. Venner had previously been employed in surveying the 
ports in Scotland (ébid., 1:435). Williams was evidently American born. He had been 
appointed by the Earl of Bute, receiver general of Martinique, which was restored to 
France by the Treaty of Paris. Grenville ordered him to America to secure funds from 
the effects of John Scott and Company for the discharge of a debt to the crown on pro- 
tested bills of exchange. He claimed to have carried on the work at his own expense and 
received his appointment as inspector general as a reward (sbid., 1:429, 485; 20:37, 
p. 134). Wooton had been comptroller in Nova Scotia (ibid., 64:138). Lisle did not 
receive his deputation until the last of October. He was employed for several months by 
the treasury in England before going to America (ibid., 28:1, p. 330; 29:39, p. 25). In 
the meantime Samuel Fitch acted as substitute in Boston (ébia., 1:461). 

34 Later the board had a regular agent at the treasury, John Martin Leake, and fre- 
-quently employed a clerk at the custom house in London to copy papers, Leake was in 
office at least from July, 1769. He paid the law expenses of the board in connection with 
appeals and had other incidenta] expenses for which he accounted (Audit Office 1:844/- 
1140, Public Record Office). The American organization, while corresponding in essentials 
to that established in England, was much simpler, due partly to the fact that the new 
‘system had had no opportunity to develop noneffective offices or sinecures. 

35 The treasury directed Venner and Irving in particular to attend at the custom 
house for instruction. The inspector general of imports and exports prepared several forms 
which Irving was to use in America but which he found unsatisfactory (Treas. 1:459: 
11:28, p. 143; 29:38, p. 459). 
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for the installation of the new system was to notify officers in America 
of the establishment of the new board.** 


Il 


Boston had been chosen by the treasury as the seat of the American 
board of customs, and in this New England town, famous for its Sons 
of Liberty and Stamp Act riots, its town meetings and nonimportation 
agreements, three of the five commissioners, Hulton, Burch, and Pax- 
ton, together with eight other customs officers, their families and serv- 
ants, landed on the fifth of November, 1767.57 During their voyage of 
six weeks from London on the Thames (Alexander Watts, master) 
they had had plenty of leisure to ponder the reception they might re- 
ceive. Certainly they cherished no illusions about the popularity of their 
office in America.3* Possibly the rumor had reached them that they 
were not to be allowed to land.*® If so, they were pleasantly surprised, 
for no one tried to stop them as they came up the pier that rainy 
November day, although it seemed that the whole town was there.*° 

November fifth, the day of their landing, was celebrated in America 
and England alike as Guy Fawkes Day. The mischief makers were out 
in full force in spite of the rain. A procession carrying figures of devils, 
popes, and pretenders met the travelers at the pier and preceded them 
through the streets. In honor of the board the marchers wore labels on 
their breasts which read, “Liberty, Property, & no Commissioners”. 
Hulton, at least, laughed with the crowd at this show, but he may well 
have thought it an unhappy omen.** 


36 The customs commissioners were to write to their officers that after the opening of 
the new board’s commission they would be under its direction (sbid., 11:28, p. 146). 

37 A Volume of Records relating to the Early History of Boston, Miscellaneous Papers 
(Boston, 1900), pp. 299-300, gives the names of the ship’s passengers. The date, Novem- 
ber 7, is probably an error for November 4 when, according to John Rowe, the ship 
arrived in port (Letters and Diary of John Rowe, Anne Rowe Cunningham, ed., Boston, 
1903, p. 145). For November 5 as date of landing see Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 8, 
and letter of Venner to the treasury, Treas. 1:461. 

38 The following comment probably describes fairly accurately the attitude of the 
commissioners toward this adventure, as also that of most Englishmen of the time who 
understood the situation: “The Appointment of American Commiss™S of Customs (if... 
they escape hanging) will be found . .. a very wise and beneficial measure” (letter of 
Edward Sidgwick to Edward Weston, once tutor to Horace Walpole, Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Tenth Report, Appendix I, London, 1885, p. 406). 

89 Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay, Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ed. (Cambridge, 1936), III, 131. 

40 “Pope weather”, John Rowe called it (Diary, p. 145). 

41 Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 8. Another account of the procession says that a 
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Just eleven days after this dubious reception, four of the commis- 
sioners, including Temple, took the oath of office? They established 
their headquarters in the Concert Hall at the corner of Hanover and 
Court streets, hired a messenger and a housekeeper, and were ready for 
business. Not until January 28, when Robinson arrived from Rhode 
Island, did they have a full board, but inasmuch as their commission 
authorized action by any three, his delay did not inconvenience them.“ 

By the time of Robinson’s arrival the board was well aware of pop- 
ular antagonism. November 20 had been the date for beginning the 
collection of the new duties; in December the Boston papers were pub- 
lishing The Farmer's Letters and arousing the public to resist the rev- 
enue acts, and early the next year a new nonimportation movement was 
under way. The patriotic leaders tried to detract attention from the 
board itself and concentrate upon the question of taxation. “The TAX! 
the TAX! is undoubtedly at present the Matter of Grievance”, wrote 
James Otis in the Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser. But for the major- 
ity of people it was difficult to distinguish between the law and those 
who executed it. The commissioners started a dancing assembly to get 
acquainted with the people of the town and win their friendship,** but 
the gesture did little or nothing to counteract the rising tide of ill-will. 

The commissioners were sensitive to public opinion and perhaps 
exaggerated the hostility of the town. Paxton, however, had been burned 
in effigy, and they were all apprehensive about the future, although they 
assured the treasury that they were personally safe. Considering the 
situation as they observed it in Massachusetts and as they learned about 
it in the other colonies, they concluded that it was impracticable to try 
to enforce the revenue acts until they could be sure of protection by 
military or naval force. They reminded the treasury ominously that 
there was no ship of war in the province nor a company of soldiers 
nearer than New York.“ Bostonians soon surmised that the commis- 





figure of the devil, destined for burning, was named” “Charles”, and that the effigies 
turned about whenever the travelers stopped to greet friends (Stopford-Sackville MSS., 1, 
126, also cited by Channing, History, HI, 86-87). 

42 Letter of secretary, Nov. 21, 1767, Treas. 1:461. 

43 References in contemporary papers indicate that Deblois’s Concert Hall was in use 
from the beginning, although the board’s accounts do not contain evidence of payment for 
any time preceding May, 1769 (A.O. 1:844/1137). The regular custom house was on 
King Street, not far from the State House (Mass. Hist. Soc. Cok., 1794, III, 248). 

44 Treas. 1:465. 

45 Nov. 30, 1767. 

46 Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 10. 

47 Feb, 12, 1768, Tzeas. 1:465; Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., LVI, 348-49. 
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sioners as well as Governor Bernard were injuring their reputation in 
England,** and became even more open in their hostility. 

Fearing to wait for the home government to act in their defense and 
suspecting that the local authorities were powerless or unwilling to aid 
them, the commissioners wrote directly to Commodore Hood at Hali- 
fax for assistance. As a result the Romney, man-of-war of fifty guns, and 
two armed sloops were in Boston harbor on June 10, 1768, when customs 
officers seized John Hancock’s ship, the Liberty, for violating the acts 
of trade”? To avoid a reseizure by the threatening mob the officers 
placed her in the protection of the Romney. The mob then attacked the 
officers themselves and threatened other customs officers and their 
families. The commissioners fled for their lives, first to the homes of 
friends, then on board the Romney, and finally to Castle William, the 
fortified island in the harbor, where they remained until the following 
November.** From the Castle they wrote again to Commodore Hood, 
reiterating their need for protection, and also to General Gage at New 
York and to Colonel Dalrymple at Halifax. When the commissioners 
returned to Boston three regiments of the British army were in quarters 
there.°? 


48 Temple, son-in-law of James Bowdoin, was intimate with the colonists, but there 
were other possible leaks. 

49 On March 18, the anniversary of the repeal of the Stamp Act, the rioters hung 
effigies of Paxton and of John Williams, the inspector general, on Liberty Tree. As 
Governor Bernard wrote to Shelburne, there were rumors that the commissioners’ houses 
would be pulled down, although the mob went no further at the moment than to frighten 
the women half to death by surrounding their homes, howling like wild Indians, and 
occasionally breaking a few windows. Mr. Burch and his family fled to the governor's 
house for protection (Letters to the Mintstry from Governor Bernard, General Gage, and 
Commodore Hood, Boston, 1769, pp. 13 and 14). When election day approached, the 
town directed the selectmen to refuse the governor the use of Faneuil Hall for his enter- 
tainment unless he would assure them the commissioners would not be invited, and the 
company of cadets forming the governor’s guard voted not to attend him if he invited 
the commissioners to dine with him (A Report of the Record Commissioners, Boston 
Town Records, 1758-1769, Boston, 1886, p. 250; Hutchinson's History, III, 136). 

50 Letter of June 3 to treasury telling of their application to Hood and its result, 
Treas. 1:465. : 

öl The commissioners’ account and copies of various letters and depositions are in 
Treas. 1:465, sent from the Romney on June 13. There are also accounts in the local 
papers, for instance, Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser, June 20, 1768, and references in 
Rowe’s Diary, pp. 165 ff. Burch and Hulton with their families went on board the 
Romney on June 11; Robinson and Paxton, the following day. Temple, who apparently 
felt perfectly safe in the town, came and went even after the commissioners established 
themselves at the Castle on the twenty-first. Anne Hulton described their situation in 
Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 15. i 

52 On September 28 the 14th, the 29th, and part of the 5ọth regiments arrived from 
Halifax; on November 10, part of the 64th and 65th regiments from Ireland (Thomas 
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Added now to the earlier reasons for the unpopularity of the com- 
missioners was their responsibility for bringing armed vessels irto the 
harbor and troops into the town itself.°* The town had declared that 


anyone who had called for the troops was an enemy of the town and the 
province;°* and thus as declared enemies the commissioners took up 


their residence and their duties in Boston once more. Physically under 
the protection of the armed forces of the crown, the commissioners were 
still subject to every form of attack which their enemies could devise. 
Social boycott was one method of persecution;* ridicule in the public 
papers, another. Their clothes, their coaches, their manners, even their 
hour of dining were held up to scorn.*® More serious was the bill of in- 
dictment for libel found by the grand jury on complaint of the town.” 
The general court added its quota to the vexation af the board members 
by taxing their salaries. Although life was unpleasant, they felt 
safe enough as long as the army remained,*® but conditions changed 
radically on the withdrawal of the troops following the Boston Mas- 
sacre of March 5, 1770. Excitement in the town ran high when customs 
officers were charged with having fired from the custom house. As the 
civil government could not assure the board of safety, discretion seemed 
to call for a temporary adjournment; °° again the board took refuge in 


Pemberton, “An Historical Journal of the American War”, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1793, 
11). 

53 The government, as soon as they learned of the disorders on March 18, had ordered 
Gage to send two regiments from Halifax; on learning of the Liberty affair, they ordered 
the additional regiments from Ireland (Hutchinson’s History, II, 147). Governor Bernard 
had frequently intimated that troops were needed but had refrained from calling for thera 
himself (Barrington-Bernard Correspondence and Letters to the Ministry). 

54 Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, Appendix II, p. 274. 

55 When in December the commissioners revived the assembly the patricts set up a 
rival Liberty Assembly (“A Journal of the Times”, Dec. 10, 1768, p. 33, and Letters of a 
Loyalist Lady, p. 19). 

56 “A Journal of the Times”, Jan. 30, 1769, p. 57. 

57 Boston Town Records, pp. 297-300; James Bowdoin to Thomas Pownall, Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., LIX, 159; and Treas. 1:476 for a copy of the indictment. There is no 
doubt the commissioners gave some reason for thinking they were haughty and over- 
bearing (Rowe's Diary, p. 181, Dec. 15, 1768; and early letters of the board te the deputy 
collector of Philadelphia, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Customs Papers, Vols. VIL- 
IX). 

58 Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 40. The law officers of the crown stated that the com- 
missioners were liable to be taxed where they resided (Treas. 1:479, Feb. 13, 1770). 
Nevertheless, the governor received instructions not to consent to any bill with clauses 
taxing the commissiorers’ salaries (Hutchinson's History, Ill, 247). 

59 The province gained one point when Governor Bernard returned to Ergland in the 
summer of 1769 (Rowe’s Diary, p. 190). 

60 Apr. 3, 1770, letter of Hulton and Burch to the Duke of Grafton, Treas. 1:476. 
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the Castle.“ With the acquittal of the customs officers and the breaking 
up of the nonimportation agreement after the partial repeal of the 
Townshend duties public feeling was less intense, and on December 
19, 1770, the board was able to resume meetings in Boston. 

During the next three years, that is, until the Tea Act of 1773 came 
into force, there was comparative calm for the crown officers in Boston, 
but the Boston Tea Party on December 16 was the signal for a third 
flight to: the Castle. The island was a far less pleasant resort in 
December than in the heat of a New England summer, and the com- 
missioners did not maintain a permanent residence there. Indeed, they 
met from time to time in Boston, but their continuing to do so, they 
said, “must depend upon the Pleasure of the People”.“* Only a few 
months of this uncertainty remained to them. The passing of the Boston 
Port Bill caused their removal to Salem, June 3, 1774, where they were 
occupied in attending to the enforcement of that act. Early in Septem- 
ber, when it appeared that government officials outside of Boston were 
not secure, the commissioners returned to the comparative safety of the 
town, where they remained until the evacuation made it necessary for 
them to take their final farewell of their enemies. 

The unpopularity of the commissioners, which had grown steadily 
since their arrival, was due mainly to their conscientious efforts to en- 
force unwelcome customs laws. Americans, however, held the commis- 
sioners responsible, directly or indirectly, for other grievances: the en- 
forced payment of Greenwich Hospital dues by colonial seamen,” the 


Eliot wrote of the “massacre”: “Some are ready to represent the whole as a scheme of the 
Commissioners, without the least reason. But this shows the prejudice there is against 
them—which is such that there is no safety in conversing with them, or showing them 
the least respect” (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1858, XXXIV, 452). 

61 Hulton and Burch first went to New Hampshire ‘but returned shortly to their 
homes; then, following an attack on Hulton’s house in the night, they took refuge once 
more in the Castle (Bowdoin to Samuel Hood, July 7, 1770, Mass. Hist. Soz. Coll., LIX, 
194; June 30, 1770, Treas. 1:476). 

62 Letter of Dec. 19, 1770, Treas. 1:476. 

83 To quote James Bowdoin again, they seemed “to intend to act a third time the 
same farce they acted in June, 1768, and immediately after the massacre in March, 1770” 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., LIX, 327). 

64 Letter of Jan. 4, 1774, Treas. 1:505. 

65 The Salem Letter Book now in the custom house in Boston is valuable for this 
period of the board’s work. It contains copies of in-letters and out-letters for the port of 
Salem, 1772-75. An earlier volume now in the Essex Institute is equally valuable for the 
earlier period of the board’s history. Known as the “Book of Records for the Custom 
House of Salem, 1763-1772”, it will be cited here as Essex Institute, Salem Record Book. 

66 Letters of June 30 and Sept. 20, 1774, Treas. 1:505. 

87 Hulton was Deputy Receiver for the Rents of Greenwich Hospital (Charles M. 
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impressment of seamen by the Romney,®* writs of assistance, the new 
vice-admiralty courts,” proposals for new taxes," and even the possi- 
bility of establishing an American episcopate.’”* And as the list of com- 
plaints against Great Britain and British officials lengthened, the opposi- 
tion of the colonists to the work of the commissioners became more 
determined until the issue resolved itself in war. 


IV 


Although the hostility of the colonists was undoubtedly the most 
important cause of the board’s final failure, there were other contribut- 
ing factors. The board inevitably suffered from the characteristic defects 
of group administration, divided authority and responsibility, but these 
natural defects were intensified by personal quarrels among the mem- 
bers.’ As early as the spring of 1768 friction became so serious that 
Temple, the minority member, and Robinson, representing the majority, 
sought permission to go to England, presumably to present their respec- 
tive views.’* The treasury advised them to remain in America, but in 


Andrews, Guide to the Materials for American History to 1733, in the Public Record 
Office of Great Britain, Washington, 1912-14, II, 64). Fishermen of Salem and Marble- 
head complained that they were now obliged to pay dues, whereas orders from England 
in 1732 had exempted them from the obligations of 2 George Il, c. 7 (“A Journal of the 
Times”, Dec. 16, 1768, p. 36). 

68 Boston Post-Boy, June 20, 1768, combined accounts of che seizure of the Liberty 
and impressment. See Baston Chronicle, Oct. 31 and Nov. 7, for quoted opinions of law 
officers on impressment in America. 

69 7 George III, c. 46, § 10. 

7 8 George III, c. 22; Boston Chronicle, Nov. 21, 1768. 

T3Boston Post-Boy, Mar. 7 and May :6, 1768. 

72 Lesters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 13. Hulton, Burch, and Faxton were proprietors of 
King’s Chapel, having pews there, and Paxton was a warden (Henry Wilder Foote, 
Annals of King’s Chapel, Boston, 1882-96, II, 208, 588, 600, 691). In October, 1768, the 
Boston Chronicle reported that Archbishop Secker had left £1000 toward the establish- 
ment of an American episcopate and also that a convention of clergy was reviving the 
issue (Oct. 10, 17, 31). 

73 Although Hulton was named first in the commission, the position seems to have 
been largely honorary, for the members of the board took turns in acting as chairman 
and in receiving the mail addressed to the board (letter of Nev. 6, 1770, Treas. 1:478). 
The majority refused to permit the dissent of the minority to be registered in the minutes, 
and the treasury upheld them (¢bid., 28:1, pp. 338 ff.). 

14 Ibid., 29:39, p- 108. The other members of the board suspected Temple of trying 
to court personal popularity: They offended him by refusing tc confirm the appointments 
which he had made when surveyor general. They even denied the legality of a seizure 
made by a preventive officer at Nantucket, appointee of Temple, and directed his prosecu- 
tion by the crown (fbid., 28:1, pp. 338 .). Rumor credited Temple with instigating the 
attack on Hulton’s house in 1770 (Letters of a Loyalist Lady, p. 39). 
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the spring of 1770, following the Boston Massacre, Robinson sailed 
without the formality of a leave, followed by Temple the next autumn." 
Robinson appeared before the treasury and the privy council, and as a 
result of his testimony, no doubt, Temple lost his place on the board 
before he could appear to defend himself.* In Temple’s place the 
treasury appointed Benjamin Hallowell, jr., formerly comptroller in the 
port of Boston, whom the board had sent to England with dispatches 
following the seizure of the Liberty.” The change was apparently 
effective in establishing harmony among the members of the board, but 
the problems of personnel were not confined to the board itself. 

Early in 1769 relations between the board and its secretary became so 
unpleasant that the board suspended him and asked the treasury for his 
removal. In this the treasury acquiesced as a matter of expediency." On 
the other hand the solicitor and one of the inspectors general, William 
Wooton, although charged with incompetence, remained in office.’ 
Fortunately the cashier, the comptroller, and the inspector of imports 
and exports seem to have been exceptionally well qualified and depend- 


1 Treas, 29:40, p- 242; 1:478, leaves granted to Robinson after his arrival, and letter 
from Temple, Nov. 6, 1770, announcing his intention to sail in ten days. According to 
Rowe’s Diary, p. 199, Robinson sailed on March 16, 

76 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, V (London, 1912), 253-54, $155; Treas. 
29:40, p. 232. New commission of board, Treas. 64:216, pp. 149-56. For Temple’s later 
adventures see Mass, Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. LIX. 

TT Treas. 29:40, pp. 243-44. Charles Stewart, the cashier, refused the position, letter 
of Nov. 7, 1770 (Hist. Soc. of Pa., Customs Papers, Vol. XII). In 1765 Hallowell was 
trying to find favor in England by suggesting to the treasury various methods of raising 
money (Add. MSS., 38304, ff. 84 and 111; and 38339, ff. 118-19). Pownall apparently 
recommended him for a place on the board at its origin (Mass, Hist. Soc. Coll., 1825, 
XXI, 148). For later difficulties because of Hallowell see Allen French, “The Hallowell- 
Graves Fisticuffs, 1775" in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1931, LXIII, 23 ff.). f 

78 The board charged Venner with misrepresenting its correspondence with the 
treasury in conversations with the attorney general of the province, and Venner com- 
plained that the board objected to his receiving its letters and that the members required 
him to rise when addressing them (Treas. 1:471). Temple defended Venner and may 
have encouraged him in an insubordinate attitude. The treasury criticized the board for 
its method of handling the case of an officer appointed by treasury constitution but ap- 
pointed Reeve in his place (shid., 29:40, p. 22; 28:1, pp. 312 and 338 ff.). Venner 
eventually received a pension (Public Record Office, Chatham Papers, G.D. 8:229, list of 
1782). 

73 See Treas. 28:1, p. 338 ff. for treasury’s reply to board’s criticism of their officers; 
A.O. 1:844/1137 for payments to officers, showing tenure. In 1768 the board antagonized 
both inspectors by appointing a special inspector for service in the south (Treas. 29:39, 
p. 220). In 1770 the board refused Williams leave and then refused to pay him salary 
when he left without permission (zdrd., 1:476; 29:41, p. 401). Williams said his troubles 
began when he refused to follow the board to Castle William (idid., 1:522). Lisle re- 
mained in office until his death (Rowe’s Diary, p. 290). 
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able. When Venner had been removed from the secretaryship and the 
chief clerk, Richard Reeve, had been installed in his place, the office, 
force worked with comparative smoothness.* The advantages resulting 
from these changes show that serious as were the difficulties because of 
personnel in these new offices, such difficulties might have been removed 
in time. Nevertheless, the lack of harmony at headquarters during the 
early years of the board’s history may have contributed to its loss of 
prestige in England as well as America and may therefore have ham- 
pered it in reforming the customs system at large. 


Vv 


One of the first objects of the board was to remedy defects which it 
found in the organization of the American customs system.®? Composed 
of men experienced in the customs service and having the advantage of 
residence in America, the board was theoretically well qualified for the 


80In 1774 Thomas Irving became receiver general in South Carolina, and James 
Murray replaced him as inspector of imports and exports (Treas. 1:400 and Cus. 21:16, 
Oct. 12, 1774). 

81 The division of office work was methodical. The first clerk assisted the secre-ary 
in preparing drafts of reports, memorials, letters to be sent to the treasury, other letters, 
and so forth, for the consideration of the board. He prepared presentments to vacant posts, 
copied documents sent to the treasury in books kept in his custody, prepared the establish- 
ment; prepared, entered in the proper books, and issued orders for paying incidents of the 
main office; examined and reported upon the securities offered by newly appointed officers 
and took their bonds. He kept in his care warrants and letters from the treasury, bonds, 
the book of vacancies and presentments, and with the postmaster kept account of all 
letters sent out end received. The second clerk handled the correspondence with the 
southern district, entereé in an indexed book all letters received; kept a register of all 
letters and packages sent to those ports, th2 date, time sent, by what ship or cazrier, and 
time when receipt was acknowledged. He kept the list of shipping from those ports and 
entered them and all accounts delivered to the comptroller general in the proper book. He 
also kept a book containing copies of treasury warrants, entries of deputations, ‘and 
opinions of counsel and solicitor. He assisted in writing general letters. The third clerk 
handled all the corresponding business for the northern district and also kept the books 
of establishments, patents, and constitutions. The fourth clerk assisted in writing general 
letters, copied papers, and did anything else required (Treas. 1:471). Another clerk 
appointed by the board was clerk of the minutes and examiner of the incidents (those of 
the ports, presumably). Unlike the other -clerks he was not on the establishment, and 
Venner criticized his appointment as unnecessary. He was a friend and protégé of Hulton 
and made enemies among the commissioners by ridiculing them. In 1773 he was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Humphreys (Letters of a Loyalist Lady, pp. 60-61). 

82 A general letter dated January 11, 1768, asked the collectors to report cn the fol- 
lowing: extent of the district; whether boundaries had been ascertained by any authority; 
harbors, rivers, etc.; the officers, their appointment, salaries, etc.; and table oZ fees and 
when adopted (Essex Institute, Salem Record Book). The inspectors general also reported 
on these subjects, Carrespondence of the board and other major officers with the ports has 
been studied in the Salem Letter Books and in the Customs Papers in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Vols. VII-XII, 1767-72. 
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task. In trying to carry through reforms in organization, however, it 
was dependent on the treasury. Whether the latter early lost confidence 
in the board, or for political reasons wished to keep power in its own 
hands, or questioned the advisability of decentralization, the fact is that 
it seemed to trust less to the discretion of the American commissioners 
in this period than it had to the English board in dealing with Ameri- 
can affairs before 1767. Without apparent justification the treasury 
often failed to approve recommendations of the board and even inter- 
fered in fields in which the latter was nominally competent to act 
alone.** A consideration of the board’s experiences in handling certain 
problems such as that of too extensive customs districts, inconvenient 
location of custom houses, unsatisfactory personnel in the ports, and 


abuses in the fee system, will throw light on the board’s administrative 
difficulties. 


Under the jurisdiction of the board were forty-two regular ports of 
entry besides nine other centers where officers variously styled pre- 
ventive officers, searchers, or surveyors were located.” Each port served 
as the headquarters for a district too large for adequate supervision by 
the officers of the ports. Abundant opportunity was thus offered for 
illegal trade both in New England, where the coast abounded in tiny 


83 Charles Townshend died in September, 1767. After a brief interim during which 
Lord Mansfield held the seal, Lord North accepted the office of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and in 1770 succeeded to the position of first lord of the treasury, in which 
office he remained until the fall of the cabinet in 1782, The secretaries during this period 
were Thomas Bradshaw, Grafton’s nominee, succeeded in 1770 by John Robinson, and 
Grey Cooper. The government’s lack of confidence in the board in 1770 was mentioned 
by Charles Stewart, then in England, in private letters (Hist. Soc. of Pa., Customs Papers, 
XII, April 29 and June 6, 1770). 

84 A flagrant instance occurred in connection with employing a printer (Treas. 1:478, 
492; 28:1, pp. 361 and 403; 29:41, p. 345, and 44, p. 37). 

85 The register of the inspector of imports and exports (Cus. 21:16) gives the follow- 
ing list: Newfoundland, Quebec, Halifax, Piscataqua, Falmouth, Salem and Marblehead, 
Boston, Rhode Island, New London, New Haven, New York, Perth Amboy, Burlington, 
Salem and Cohensey, Philadelphia, New Castle, Lewis, Pocomoke, Chester, Patuxent, 
North Patomack, Accomack, South Patomack, Rappahannock, York River, James River, 
the upper part, James River, the lower part, Currituck, Roanoke, Bath Towne, Beaufort, 
Brunswick, Wynyaw, Charles Towne, Port Royal, Savannah, Sunbury, St. Augustine, 
Pensacola, Mobile, Bahama, Bermuda. The cashier’s accounts show the same number of 
ports but from 1771 include St. John’s Island and list only a comptroller at Currituck 
(A.O. 1:844/1137). The nine other centers included Montreal, Delaware Bay, William- 
stadt, Wicomico, Cape Charles, Elizabeth River, Annapolis, Georgetown, and St. Mary's 
River (and Currituck, according to Stewart's accounts). In 1771 there were 182 port 
officers, 93 on the establishment and 89 on incidents (Custom House, London, General 
Establishment, marked as “Prior to 8th Sept. 1767”, but from internal evidence rather of 
the year 1771 or 1772). In 1767 there were 89 on the establishment (Custom House, 
Customs Establishment, American Colonies). 
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harbors inviting to smugglers, and in the south, where the rivers were 
navigable to the fall line. The boundaries between districts were vague, 
and disputes between officers over their jurisdictions were not infre- 
quent. Furthermore, natural developments in commerce and industry 
during the eighteenth century, resulting in the growth of new towns 
and the decline of old, made the establishment of new ports of entry 
and possibly the abandonment of old ones desirable. The fact that col- 
lectors frequently selected sites for their custom houses to suit their own 
convenience rather than that of the merchants who came to them to do 
business rendered the situation even more unsatisfactory than it would 
otherwise have been.*® 

Due regard for economy in the collection of the revenue made it 
impractical to add greatly to the number of ports or officers. Certain 
changes, however, seemed necessary. The board recommended, for in- 
stance, that Baltimore, which had become a thriving town, should be a 
port of entry with customs officers resident there. But the treasury, which 
alone could issue warrants for the appointment of new officers on the 
establishment, marked the board’s recommendation “To be recon- 
sidered”, and there the matter rested.8’ When the board proposed to 
move the custom house from Williamsburg to Bermuda Hundred, the 
usual place of loading and unloading, the treasury, influenced appar- 
ently by a few prejudiced merchants, warned the board against this step 
and also instructed it never to consent to such a measure without the 
sanction of the treasury:** The consequence seems to have been to dis- 
courage changes in the location of ports or the establishment of new 
ones. 


86 The conditions which Inspector Williams described at Williamsburg were typical 
of those on many southern rivers. Masters of ships were accustamed to anchor in the river 
about a mile from shore at Burrel’s Ferry, then go ashore and travel about five miles 
overland to Williamsburg to make their entries at the custom house. They then proceeded 
about fifty-five miles up the river to Bermuda Hundred where they unloaded their cargoes 
into small craft withouz any inspection or control. After reloading they came dowa the 
river, anchored again, and went overland to the custom house to clear (Treas. 1:476). 

87 Ikid., 1:492. The board appointed a preventive officer for Baltimore but could do 
no more without the consent of the treasury. 

88 Ihid., 29:40, p. 203; 28:1, p. 345. The treasury’s own proposal to move the custom 
house from St. Augustine to St. Mary’s River in East Florida seems to have been ill- 
advised (ibid., 28:1, p- 344). A preventive officer deserted from the latter place because 
there was no trade there (sbrd., 1:482). On the collector’s advice the treasury authorized 
the board to move the custom house from Mobile to Ship Island if there was no objection 
(ibid., 29:42, p. 218; 28:1, p. 385). 

89 The board refused a request for a separate custom house at Newport, Rhode Island 
(Boston Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1767, and Feb. 8, 1768). The addition of St. John’s and the 
placing of Falmouth on the establishment and the transfer of Newfoundland to the juris- 
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In trying to improve the personnel of the system the board was to a 
great extent dependent upon the co-operation of the treasury. The board 
issued deputations to new officers to be placed on the establishment, but 
only on the authority of warrants signed by the treasury.” According 
to custom the board might take the initiative and present a name to the 
treasury, but for many years the treasury had nominated officers when 
it cared to do so without waiting for a presentment, and it continued 
this practice after the establishment of the American board. Conse- 
quently when the commissioners presented a name to the treasury for 
confirmation, they might learn that the treasury had already decided on 
its own nominee, or if the commissioners named a preventive officer for 
a certain place to be paid out of incidents, a privilege lying wholly 
within their rights,” they might learn that the treasury had agreed to 
place an officer on the establishment there, taking the matter out of the 
board’s hands.®? Had the treasury always assured itself that nominees 
were properly qualified for their posts, its exercise of the right to nom- 
inate officers would have had comparatively few ill effects; but this was 
not the case, for the treasury seems to have been more ready than the 
board to overlook certain requirements such as the one that no collector 
should engage in trade.’ 





diction of the English board were the only changes made during this period (Treas. 28:1, 
pp. 300 and 357; 15 George II, c. 31). 

90 For form of deputation used by the American board see British Museum, Tab. 
580.b.1. The exceptional method of appointing a collector by commission under the great 
seal was used in the case of the collector of Philadelphia. For warrant for the patent for 
Lauchlin McLean, Feb. 4, 1772, see Treas. 28:1, p. 372, and for patent, ibid., 64:216, 
p. 198. 

91 The collector and comptroller in the port might nominate incidental officers, but 
the board’s approval was necessary because the board issued deputations and instructions 
to such officers, and, furthermore, no incidental payments were allowed in the collector’s 
accounts without the consent of the board. The board assumed the patronage in the case 
of Philadelphia. 

82 The board had the latter experience in appointing an officer for St. Mary’s River in 
East Florida (ibid., 28:1, p. 350). When officers were likely to have difficulty in obtaining 
security in America the treasury would accept it through its solicitor in England. The 
new officer would then give his personal bond to the commissioners in Boston and pro- 
duce a certificate of having given security in England (sbid., 1:465; 467; 29:39, pp. 102- 
103, 140; 28:1, p. 3333 11:28, p. 483). In 1771, in order to have the earliest cpportunity 
for naming candidates, the treasury required the collectors in America to notify the treas- 
ury directly as well as the commissioners whenever vacancies occurred (rbid., 29:41, p. 
208; 28:1, p. 356). 

93 For instance, the treasury nominated William Smith as customs officer at Bona- 
venture, The commissioners protested because Smith was a merchant and often out of the 
province. The treasury thereupon withdrew the nomination but renewed it, having 
learned that Smith was “not a Mercht so largely concerned in trade, as . . . represented” 
(ibid., 29:40, P. 2403 41, P. 3293 42, p. 218; 28:1, pp. 346, 363, 377). 
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In acting as a court of last resort in cases of suspension the treasury 
could overrule the decision of the board, and by reinstating an officer 
against whom the board had brought serious charges the treasury may 
well have discouraged the board from using removal as a means of dis- 
cipline.** Again, when acting on requests for leave, instead of referring 
such requests to the board the treasury often granted leaves on terms 
that interfered with general regulations and weakened the board’s 
authority. Indeed, the treasury occasionally went so far as to grant leave 
when the board had refused it. The number and frequency of leaves 
granted by the treasury indicate that it was exceedingly generous; *° 
under the circumstances it was not unnatural for the board itself to 
become lax in the matter.” Consequently numerous and extended leaves 
interfered with an attempt to abolish sinecures by requiring officers to 
reside within their districts.°* An excellent practice previously followed 
in connection with leaves but allowed to lapse in this period was that of 
making deductions from the’salary of the absent officer. Furthermore, it 
is at least doubtful whether the rule was enforced which required the 
officer requesting leave to secure the approval of the board for his deputy 
or substitute.’ In general the treasury’s practice in appointing, suspend- 
ing, and removing officials and in granting them leave tended to weaken 


94In the case of Fisher, collector of Salem and Marblehead, the treasury decided that 
the board had not been justified, inasmuch as the charges were not proved, and ordered 
Fisher’s reinstatement. The case was one of the factors in the rift between Temple and the 
other members of the board, and the treasury action may have widened the rift. An indis- 
creet letter from the secretary to the treasury to Fisher gave him ground for believing the 
treasury considered him unjuszly treated (tbid., 1:465, 480; 29:40, p. 196; 28:1, pp. 336- 
37; 345)- 

95 Ibid., 28:1, p. 309 ff. for lists of leaves. At this time the treasury also departed 
from the custom of requiring officers asking for leave to produce a certificate from a 
physician showing that leave was necessary for reasons of health, 

96 For the board's action on requests for leave from Salem see Salem Letter Books. 

987 The riding surveyor on the Bohemia and Sassafras rivers resigned rather than 
comply with the requirement of residence (Treas. 1:465). His successor’s experience is 
enlightening. Breaking with long-standing tradition he made a seizure for which he was 
tarred and feathered. “The Department of Surveyor of Sassafras & Bohemia”, he wrote, 
“was never intended to be executed only possessed by Gentlemen for years past who were 
always absent & looked upon as Signacures but unfortunately I being the first Szationed 
there alarmed the People” (zhid., 1:513). 

98 Treas. 28:1, p. 309, July 10, 1770, addressed to the commissioners of the customs 
in America contains the “Common Form” of treasury warrants for leave. The Salem Letter 
Book (Boston Custom House) contains the board’s grants of leave with the mere stipula- 
tion that the officer should appoint a sufficient deputy for whom he should be responsible. 
Late in 1773 the treasury became aware of the injury to the service from the excessive 
number of leaves, asked for information from the board in regard to the leaves granted by 
the latter, and wrote directly to officers absent from their posts ordering them to return 
unless they could show good reason for failing to do so. Even in such belated attempts at 
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discipline and undermine the board’s authority over its subordinates. 

Merchants in England contributed to this unfortunate situation by 
registering complaint against American customs officers with the treas- 
ury rather than with the American board. The treasury conducted 
investigations and issued warnings or orders directly to the officers con- 
cerned, merely notifying the board in Boston of the action taken.’ 
Merchants, therefore, as well as customs officers were inclined to look 
to the treasury rather than to the board at Boston for redress of griev- 
ances. Thus burdening itself unnecessarily with matters of routine, the 
treasury frequently failed to act in important matters of policy. 

In attempting to reform the system of fees, for example, the board’s 
efforts were completely frustrated because the treasury did not do its 
part. Neither officers nor merchants were satisfied with the system of 
fees, primarily because it lacked uniformity, but merchants also com- 
plained because the fees tended to increase in number and amount, and 
officers, because they were too low to give them a satisfactory income in 
certain ports.’ Either of the following remedies was available: to estab- 
lish uniform tables of fees throughout the colonies or to abolish fees 
altogether and substitute adequate salaries as the English board had 
recommended, and as had originally been tried in Quebec. The treas- 
ury went so far as to secure information from the board and from the 
colonial governors as to existing fees and the desirability of establishing 
new tables, but during the history of the American board it made no 
satisfactory settlement of a problem that for years had embittered rela- 
tions between merchants and customs officers.” 

In general the records give the impression that the treasury lacked a 
comprehensive view of the board’s problems, An occasional letter shows 





reform the treasury taught the officers to look to it rather than to the board as the seat 
of initiative and authority (Treas. 28:1, pp. 369 and 397; 29:43, p. 244). 

99 Ibid., 29:41, p. 262, for example. 

100 Papers in Treas. 1:482 indicate the great variation in fees and give the history of 
many fee disputes which involved not only merchants and customs officers but governors 
and colonial assemblies as well. The fees formed an important part of the officers’ income 
in the busy ports. The Boston collectors’ fees for a year and three months were valued at 
£1219.10.1 (ébid., 29:58, p. 390). The estimate was based on fees taken in the year 1773 
and was made to compensate Harrison for losses during the period of the Boston Port Bill. 
In general the board thought fees were too low, making it necessary for officers to engage 
in trade for a living (sbid., 1:471). 

101 7bid., 1:416, Mar. 10, 1762. The Quebec officers considered that 5 George III, 
c. 45, gave them authority to collect fees, although they had originally been forbidden to 
do so. With the approval of the treasury the customs commissioners then reduced their 
salaries (tbid., 11:28, p. 290, Jan. 24, 1766, and 1:465). 

102 to George III, c. 37, like the earlier act, prohibited officers from taking higher fees 
than were received before September 29, 1764- 
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a masterly grasp of a particular situation, but such instances are rare.1° 
On the whole the treasury failed, on the one hand, to leave the board 
free to use its own judgment wherever possible and, on the other, ade- 
quately to supplement the board’s efforts at reform by action which only 
the treasury could undertake. In the actual enforcement of the acts of 
trade, however, and in the collection of the revenue, especially the latter, 
the treasury gave the board the utmost encouragement. 


VI 


For the enforcement of the acts of trade and revenue, that is, for the 
. apprehension of smugglers, the seizure of smuggled goods, and for 
prosecutions, the co-operation of various officials outside the customs 
service was indispensable. Colonial governors, the post office, the army, 
the navy, judges in the courts, local government officials, diplomats and 
consuls abroad, all added in one way or another to the efficiency of the 
customs system or by their particular failures handicapped the Ameri- 
can board. Especially did the lack of a thoroughly integrated adminis- 
trative system hinder the enforcement of the laws. The treasury, because 
of the strategic position which the first lord had acquired in the British 
system of government, could do much to secure the aid of other depart- 
ments, but co-operation of subordinate officials was never certain. 

As chief executive, the governor, at least in the royal province, might 
have been expected to render most effective assistance to the board. The 
governors had borne considerable responsibility in connection with the 
customs, but they no doubt resented the new board because it tended to 
deprive them of much of their authority.*®* Lack of a clear division of 
jurisdiction led to unfortunate conflicts between the board and the gov- 
ernors. The board finally begged for instructions from the secretary of 
state to prevent the governors from interfering with its orders;*® but 
trouble continued down to the Revolution.?% 


s 


108 Grey Cooper’s letter (Treas. 28:1, p. 338 ff.). Cooper wrote this letter rather than 
Bradshaw, who usually handled the correspondence with the American board. Cooper, 
unlike Bradshaw, had been in office when the plan for establishing the board was being 
formulated and after Townshend’s death probably knew more of the plan than anyone 
else at the treasury. 

104 From the beginning the board felt lack of support on the part of Governor Ber- 
nard. In many colonies there were quarrels between the naval officer and the custom house 
officers. According to Governor Wentworth, the naval officer was considered by some 
obsolete (letter of Mar. 23, 1771, ibid., 1:484). : 

105 Aug. 4, 1770, ibid., 1:476. From Newfoundland to Florida officers complained 
of the failure of the governors to give them assistance (for example, Newfoundland, ibid., 
27:30, p. 342; and Florida, ibid., 29:41, p. 215). 

106 Governor Carleton of Canada expressed himself bitterly in regard to the insubor- 
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To check illicit trade an adequate system of communication between 
England and America and among the American ports was requisite, so 
that the proper officials might receive word promptly when vessels were 
under suspicion. English customs officers were to inform the treasury, 
which sent warning to the board in Boston and sometimes, in case of a 
clearance from an English port, to the American officer for whose port 
the ship in question was bound. The board acted as a clearinghouse for 
information of this kind in America, although the collectors also were 
supposed to communicate directly with each other." On the recom- 
mendation of the board the treasury secured the co-operation of the 
secretary of state in obtaining information from ministers, consuls, and 
other British agents abroad who were bound to notify the Boston board 
whenever British vessels arrived in their ports from North America or 
sailed thither and to indicate the cargo carried and any other pertinent 
facts.'°* Officers of both the army and the navy also kept watch for evi- 
dence of smuggling and reported to the proper authorities.’ Means of 
communication upon which the success of the system depended im- 
proved greatly during the eighteenth century, but neither the packet 
system nor the American post office gave as frequent or as reliable serv- 
ice as desired by the board." 

The navy took an active part in enforcing the trade and revenue 
laws, for many officers held deputations from the board of customs, 
which authorized them to seize ships or goods involved in a violation 


dination of “inferior Officers of Government, proud of the Superior Weight and Influence 
of the Boards, whence their Commissions issue”; and many another governor probably 
echoed his sentiments (sbid., 1:515). Quarrels developed in South Carolina, New Jersey, 
and Virginia over appointments (fbid., 1:491, 492, 515). In South Carolina two men both 
claimed the collector’s office, one under a commission from the governor and the other 
under a deputation from the board. 

107 A letter from the board dated August 23, 1768, chided the officers with being 
remiss in their correspondence with each other “on which the Good of the Service so 
much depends” (Essex Institute, Salem Record Book, p. 233). Officers were to send copies 
of their seals and signatures to all the ports for purpose of identification and comparison. 

108 Treas. 29:39, pp. 238 and 268; 27:30, p. 82. If diplomats or consuls found it 
necessary to employ confidential agents, the treasury would reimburse them. On the whole 
the foreign agents gave considerable information, but usually it was too vague or lacking 
in proof to be useful for prosecution. The treasury under Grenville had introduced similar 
measures in 1764 (sbid., 36, p. 27). 

109 General Gage’s correspondence from the Illinois country, for example, contained 
information about trade, which was forwarded by the treasury to the board for the latter’s 
use (ibid., 41, p. 245; 11:29, p. 483). 

110 Ibid., 1:465, 472. The board suggested shorter stages for the post and that packets 
should deliver mail in Rhode Island to be forwarded by post to New York and Boston. 
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of the law.'*t His majesty’s officers considered these duties beneath 
them.” The revenue from their seizures, although small in relation to 
the number of ships engaged, testifies to their activity, but the discour- 
agement to smugglers was probably more important than the actual 
income from this source. As for seizures on land, local government 
officials, justices of the peace, mayors, sheriffs, constables, bailiffs, and 
headboroughs were bound by the terms of the board’s patent to assist it 
and all its deputies on pain of the royal displeasure. Experience showed, 
however, that the royal displeasure was comparatively remote and pop- 
ular resentment against all who aided the customs officers, uncomfort- 
ably near, so that the latter were unable to count on the aid of the local 
government. 


The colonial courts definitely obstructed the customs officers, for 
many of them refused to issue writs of assistance to aid the officers in 
making seizures, even after such writs had been legalized by act of 
parliament. In the face of popular disapproval lawyers hesitated to- 
act as counsel for customs officers.4* Only attorneys general with 


111 4 George III, c. 15, promised one half of the value of seized goods and penalties 
to the seizer in case of seizures at sea, Employing the navy generally for this purpose 
dated from 1763 (Geozge Louis Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, New York, 
1922, p. 229); 3 George HI, c. 22. In case of seizures on lend one third went to the 
seizer. Treas. 1:402 contains printed instructions to commanders with deputations and 
Treas. 1:426 contains the order in council of June 1, 1763, relating to the distribution of 
the moiety among officers and seamen. 

112 Admiral Montague to the admiralty, Treas. 1:489; Lieutenant Governor Colden 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, jbid., 1:517. There was considerable friction over the appor- 
tionment of costs for this service as between the treasury and the admiralty (2bfd., 1:492; 
29:42, p. 203). The receipts from this source were reported separately and increased as 
those from other sources declined. Over a period of nine years they varied from £110 to 
£5808 (A.O. 1:843/1134). In 1770 forty-three ships of the line were in American waters, 
and in 1771, sixty-three (Treas. 1:478, 482). 

113 Publicity resulting from suing out a search warrant often prevented officers from 
seizing goods, as the owners, having due warning, would remove them to safety. Theoret- 
ically, writs of assistance, in the nature of general warrants, were designed to remove such 
difficulties. After repeated instances of refusal by the courts to issue the writs, the treasury 
referred the matter to the crown law officers, who assumed that refusal was based on 
ignorance (Treas. 1:465, June 3, 1768). The treasury then sent a copy of the writ as 
issued by the court of exchequer in England to the board witk directions to send copies to 
the port officers who should present them to the colonial courts with their petitions. After 
two years, during which there had been little or no success, the treasury appealed to the 
crown law officers for suggestions as to how the colonial courts could be forced to comply. 
The law officers replied that there was no satisfactory means of control as the zourts were 
outside the realm and no writ of mandamus would be effectual (ibid., 485, Aug. 31, 
1771). The courts in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Georgia 
were obstinate to the end. Virginia failed to follow the accepted form, and New York was 
late in granting the petition (‘bid., 491 and 492). 

114 For the situation in South Carolina and Pennsylvania sez ibid., 459 and 491. 
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salaries from the crown felt that they could afford to accept such clients. 
Consequently, if despite all obstacles officers were able to seize uncus- 
tomed goods, they found it difficult to carry on a prosecution. The board 
and the treasury, however, gave what support was within their power. 
The board gave advice based on reports made by its solicitor, and the 
treasury, on statements of the attorney and solicitor general in England. 
Furthermore, the recommendation of the board, approved by the 
treasury, often secured financial aid for officers carrying on prosecu- 
tions.’”* If an appeal were made to England, the treasury solicitor might 
handle the case at the expense of the crown.!’® All that the treasury 
might do, nevertheless, could not compensate for the lack of co-operation 
on the part of civil officials in America. Among the causes of the board’s 
failure, therefore, may be included general defects in colonial govern- 
ment. When the board was obliged to rely on the army and the navy for 
support, its own fate was sealed. 


VII 


On the evacuation of Boston by General Howe, March 17, 1776, the 
American board of customs, once more under the protection of the 
British navy, took ship for Halifax.’ After a few weeks they sailed for 
England, where they arrived late in September, never to resume their 
duties in America again.1’® They were rarely consulted by the treasury 


115 bid., 28:1, p. 359, for example. If the officers were vexed with counter suits in 
the common law courts on a technical charge, the treasury might authorize the board to 
pay for their defense (ibid., 29:40, p. 306; 28:1, p. 378). Revenue from seizures by officers 
was very light the first year but increased (A.O. 1:844/1137). 

116 General advice of the treasury to the board, July 12, 1771, included rewarding 
deserving officers, punishing those who were remiss, and supporting officers in prosecu- 
tions (Treas. 29:43, pp. 222-23). See ibid., 43, pp. 152 and 200, for a case begun in Rhode 
Island. Offsetting the assistance of the treasury was the possibility that it might interfere 
with a prosecution begun by order of the board by calling for a stay of process (ébid., 44, 
Pp. 373; 28:1, pp. 353 and 416; 1:515). The establishment of the vice-admiralty courts of 
appeal simplified appeals. But for a case appealed from the vice-admiralty court in St. 
John’s, 1776, to the court of admiralty in England, for which an appearance to the appeal 
was entered by the agent of the American board by treasury order, see ibid., 29:45, p. 230. 

117 Rowe’s Diary, pp. 304-305. The ships lingered in Nantasket Roads for ten days 
before proceeding to Halifax. Letters written to the treasury from Halifax were dated 
June 5, 1776 (Treas. 29:45, p. 249); and house rent was paid for the period of April 5- 
July 5 (A.O. 1:844/1137). The board evidently sailed with Captain William Lester on the 
Hellespont (ibid.). 

118 Date of return to England, Michaelmas, 1776, according to Stewart (Treas. 29:57, 
p. 93). They continued to draw salaries until the revocation of their patent in 1783, 
although there were intervals when they were without pay, and the treasury at one time 
declared that they should expect no further salary (ébid., 52, pp. 116, 175; 54, pp. 207- 
208; 55, p. 48; 28:2, p. 122). When funds in the cashier’s hands were exhausted they 
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except to furnish lists of customs officers then in England to whom 
salaries were due or to make appointments to the ports still under 
British control.™? In America the officers in the loyal ports corresponded 
directly with the treasury rather than with the board, and in sections 
under the control of the military forces of the crown, customs officers 
deposited their receipts in the military chest and received their salaries 
from the deputy paymaster of the forces.” On November 22, 1783, the 
American board’s patent was revoked, and the ports remaining in 
British hands after the Peace of Paris came again within the jurisdiction 
of the English commissioners.” 

In establishing the ill-fated American board of customs the British 
government had had four distinct but closely related purposes: to im- 
prove the collection and receipt of duties, to support the revenue officers 
in detecting and suppressing fraud, to protect honest merchants against 
the abuse of power, and to conciliate the American public.” In order 





received allowances as other American loyalists did (zbid., 29:55, p. 480); and this was 
the case after the patent was revoked. 

119 7bid., 28:2, p. 10. On the recommendation of the board, the treasury dispensed 
with the usual rule that collectors and comptrollers should not receive their salaries until 
they had deposited their quarterly books of accounts with the comptroller general. Al- 
though the board had discharged its incidental officers at Halifax, they continued to 
receive their salaries (#bid., 28:1, pp. 451-53, 463, 477, 479, 496; 1:520). 

120 Thid., 28:1, p. 468; 29:52, p. 170; 29:55, p. 426. 

121 Ibid., 29:56, pP. 473 29:54, PP. 224, 241, 345; 28:2, p. 185. The act authorizing 
the establishment of the board was not repealed until 1825 (6 George IV, c. 105). In 1784 
the treasury authorized the former commissioners to transfer their records to the English 
board (Treas. 29:55, p. 140). Presumably most of the records were lost in the fire of 
1814 which destroyed the custom house. The offices of cashier and comptroller remained 
in existence until their firal accounts were audited in 1790 (A.O. 1:843/1135 and 844/- 
1139). John Martin Leake’s account was audited in 1786 (ibid, 844/1140). In the nine- 
teenth century numerous collectors continued to be indebted to the crown, ‘according to 
notes made by a clerk on Stewart’s final account and a draft journal of insupers contain- 
ing a list of such persons, dating from the year 1806 or 1807 (cbid., 16:105). The notes 
are rather obscure but indicate that some of the accounts were finally cleared in one way 
or another. Because of the destruction of books and papers during: the Revolution, many 
collectors were unable to produce the vouchers required for a regular audit (Treas. 1:520). 
Even James Porter required a special treasury warrant to permit the auditors to pass his 
accounts without certain vouchers (ibid. 29:55, pp. 115, 321). The names of those re- 
maining insuper on the accounts were sent to the American claims office for reference in 
connection with granting compensation (A.O. 7:5, Nov. 19, 1739). Many of the officers 
who. had. served in America secured new appointments, for it was the policy of the 
treasury to give American sufferers preference (Treas. 29:55, p. 110). Those who could 
not be provided for in this way received pensions for the remainder of their lives (ibid. 
P- 480). In one case the treasury appointed a man to office on ccndition that he pay £700 
_annually from his profits to be distributed among six former American officers (ibid., 58, 
p. 163). _ 

122 Treas, 28:1, p. 342. 
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properly to appraise the board’s accomplishments, it is necessary to 
examine them in relation to the above objects. 

As for the first, the board not only made a conscientious effort to 
introduce reforms which would increase the revenue but was moder- 
ately successful. Under the better system of accounting whereby imports 
at one place could be compared with exports from another, there was 
less opportunity than formerly for collectors to conceal the true facts of 
trade and divert funds to their own use, to connive with merchants to 
cheat the crown, or even to spend unnecessary amounts on incidents.” 
These reforms must have had a beneficial effect upon the revenue. The 
recorded costs of management, on the other hand, rose decidedly, be- 
cause of an increase in salaries and incidental expenses of the board and 
its officers and a growth in the costs of managing the ports, the result 
of an increase in the number of outdoor officers authorized by the 
board. In spite of these additions to the expenditures the cashier during 
the first nine years not only paid from the customs under the board’s 
jurisdiction the salaries of various civil officials unconnected with the 
customs system, amounting to a total of more than £32,000, but sent to 
England to be deposited in the exchequer a sum which averaged be- 
tween £8000 and £9000 annually.’ 

Were these results to be compared with the American revenue in 
the period before 1763, the contrast would appear significant, for accord- 
ing to Grenville’s oft-quoted estimates, in that earlier period the revenue 
from the American continent and the West Indies combined was only 


123 In an early general letter the board announced that it suspected that the revenue 
had been defrauded by the “collusion and remissness” of officers and warned them to be 
vigilant and to report the negligence of others (Essex Institute, Salem Record Book, p. 
216). It insisted that collectors should make frequent remittances to the cashier and tried 
to prevent them from keeping unnecessarily large sums on hand, Accounts of incident 
charges, after being examined by a clerk for comparison with standing and special orders 
of the board and with accompanying vouchers, were approved by the board or returned 
to the collectors for revision. The collector was held responsible for all expenditures not 
allowed by the board. Incidents were to be charged to the fund under which they accrued. 
Ibid., pp. 216, 224, 266, 294, 304. Similar directions are to be found in the Philadelphia 
letters, which also reveal the difficulties of the officers in following apparently contra- 
dictory orders. 

124 The total expenses of management for the first nine and a quarter years, including 
a few rewards, amounted to £138,282.17.34 or an average of nearly £15,000 a year, paid 
by the cashier, and a total of £46,675.5.8 paid by the collectors in the ports, or an average 
of £5000 annually, which together make an annual payment of approximately £20,000 
(A.O. 1:843/1134 and 844/1137). The Salem Record Book and the Customs Papers in 
Philadelphia show increases in the number of officers. Bills for incidents throughout the 
ports varied greatly from year to year but were nearly three times as much in 1773 as in 
1768. They declined in succeeding years (A.O. 1:843/1134). 
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about one quarter of the cost of collection.1° Between 1764 and 1767, 


however, reforms in administration and changes in the laws had already 
resulted in a decided increase in revenue.’** A mathematical comparison, 
of the receipts of the customs under the American board with those in 
the period from 1764 to 1767, from which reliable conclusions might be 
drawn as to the competence of the board, is impossible because of various 
complicating factors such as changing economic conditions, nonimpor- 
tation agreements, and changes in the revenue laws. Furthermcre, the 
unsatisfactory system of accounting that prevailed before 1767 makes 
even the available statistics somewhat questionable as a guide to the 
actual receipts.” Nevertheless, that there was some improvemenz in the 
revenue after 1767 appears evident from the fact that as far as the acts of 
6 George II, 4 George III, and 6 George IH are concerned the annual 
receipt of the cashier from the ports governed by the board from 1767 to 
1775 was approximately equal to the annual deposit in the exchequer 
from all the colonies during the two years preceding the board’s estab- 
lishment.?** It is significant also that the income from these particular 
acts varied little from year to year in the period between 1767 and 1775 


125 Grenville Papers, Il, 113-14; [George Grenville? ], The Regulations Lately made 
concerning the Colonies and the Taxes imposed upon them, Ccnsidered (London, 1765), 
p. 57. Accounts of the revenue from the two acts of 1673 and 1733, showing an average 
net revenue of £1800 as contrasted with £4700 before 1760 end £7600 after that dats, 
support Grenville’s estimates (Add. MSS., 38335, ff. 144 ff.). So-called net revenue was 
not really net, as before 1767 many salaries on the colonial establishment were paid from 
English subsidies. Officers in the islands which paid the 44% per cent duty were paid from 
that duty, those in Jamaica, from the dties on enumerated commodities (#bid., 8831, pp. 
212 ff.). 

126 The average annual receipt from the act of 1733 during the first four years of 
George III’s reign was £3225 (Parliamentary Papers, Return of Public Income and Ex- 
penditure, 1869, Part II, p. 403). According to Beer the act of 1764 while it was in force 
produced about £25,000 annually (p. 283 and note). During the first half year the act 
produced nearly £7000 on the continent alone, of which £2798.0.0% was deposited in 
the exchequer (Library of Congress Transcripts, Add. MSS., 8133 C., £.233). 

127 Only with the establishment of the board were collectors’ accounts so kept that 
they could be included in the comptroller general’s accounts and subjected to a regular 
audit, and then only in the case of the ports actually under the board. Previously planta- 
tion accounts had all been declared before the London board, whose certificate was suffi- 
cient for the discharge of the collector’s bond. Accounts subrritted to parliament usually 
included only the receipts of the receive> general from the plan-ations and his expenditures 
(Danby’s instructions for audit, Aug. 15, 1677, G.D. 32:38, pp. 338-39; The Reports of 
the Commissioners appointed to examine, take, and state tae Public Accounts cf the 
Kingdom, London, 1783-87, IH, 718; rare states of accounts, 1677-86, A.O. 2:582/2 and 
3:305/1, 2, and 3. 

128 A.O. 1:844/'1137 and Beer, p. 283, n. 1. These receipts and deposits are com- 
parable for the reason that before 1767 the costs of management paid in England were 
not taken from the American receipts. 
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in spite of the active opposition of the American public.’ Had the port 
officers been left to themselves, it seems likely that they would have 
abandoned the attempt to enforce the laws much earlier than they did. 
But whatever the effect of the board may have been, from the point of 
view of the treasury the results were far from satisfactory. Not only did 
the American customs system fail to produce the estimated revenue to 
provide for civil officials and to pay part of the expense of maintaining 
troops in America, but additional naval and military expenditures were 
required to maintain the system, and in the end even these failed.*° 

As for the second object for which the board had been established, 
supporting the revenue officers in detecting and suppressing fraud, the 
evidence is conflicting. Certainly the board gave assistance by furnishing 
information and by aiding in prosecution; it promptly rewarded un- 
usual diligence and punished negligence; and its presence in America 
may have strengthened the officers’ morale; but the board and its officers 
testified to the impossibility of preventing smuggling without military 
assistance."* The great increase in violent methods of evading the 
customs would seem, however, to point to the closing of the normal, 
easy avenues of illegal trade. Indeed, the tremendous increase in revenue 
from seizures during the years of the board’s administration indicates a 
greater activity in this respect on the part of both customs officers and 
officers of the navy.1*? 

The third object for which the board had been created was to protect 
the merchants from injustice. The records show that the board admin- 
istered the laws with this purpose very definitely in mind. It did not 
permit merchants who unintentionally violated the law to suffer the 
penalties; it interpreted the laws and its own instructions to their ad- 
vantage; and it even objected to prosecuting merchants for failure to 
fulfill the terms of their bonds lest such action increase their hostility to 


129 Receipts from the plantation duties, on the other hand, varied from £320 to 
£1533; receipts from the act of 1767, before the partial repeal of 1770, declined from 
£9723 to £3413, and after 1770 from £4596 to £987 (A.O. 1:844/1137). 

130 In 1765 the North American military establishment was £201,712 (Add. MSS., 
38339, £. 180), and it increased in later years (Treas. 1:454). See Beer, p. 267, for a 
discussion of military expenses in 1764-66. Shelburne thought an estimate of £400,000 for 
American defense too high (Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, Il, 32). 

131 The board declared that smuggling increased in 1771 (Treas. 1:482). The Salem 
Record Book contains many illustrations of rewards and punishments of outdoor officers. 

132 Stewart’s accounts mention twenty-six ships seized (A.O. 1:844/1137). The 
cashier's receipts from seizures by customs officers varied from £8.0.0 in 1768 to £1403 
in 1774, but many incidents in the ports had already been paid from this fund (#did., 
1:843/1134). For seizures by officers of the navy see above, note 112. 
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the revenue acts.’** But the real intention of the British government had 
been to appease the merchants from whom the revenue was derived, 
and this the board could not do. 

With regard to the fourth point the board’s failure was most con- 
spicuous. Instead of securing a cheerful obedience to the authority of 
parliament, it provided one of the inciting causes of the Revolution. 

Regardless of these failures, the board was not primarily responsible 
for the collapse of Townshend’s experiment. Laxity and incompetence, 
which had characterized British colonial administration for a genera- 
tion, had bred disrespect and independence in the colonies, too powerful 
for a handful of even the most able and well-mearing officials to over- 
come. But more important than the faults of administration in causing 
the board’s ultimate failure was the fact that Americans rejected the 
fundamental theory on which the board had been established: the right ` 
of parliament to tax them for purposes of revenue. 

l Dora Mar CLARK. 

Wilson College. 


183 Treas. 1:471. Philadelphia had the largest number of bonds uncanceled and 
forfeit: 1155 in the collector’s office and 35 in the naval office. The treasury left it to the 
judgment of the board to do what was best for the revenue (ibid., 28:1, p. 355); and 
judging from the Salem and Philadelphia correspondence such prosecutions were exceed: 
ingly rare. Opposition of merchants to tke system of bonds increased with the introduction 
of the bond for nonenumerated commodities (6 George IH, c. 52, § 30). 


ON REWRITING RECONSTRUCTION HISTORY? 


For many years both Northerners and Southerners who wrote on 
Reconstruction were dominated by sectional feelings still embittered by 
the Civil War. Men of the postwar decades were more concerned with 
justifying their own position than they were with painstaking search 
for truth. Thus Hilary Herbert and his corroborators presented a South- 
ern indictment of Northern policies, and Henry Wilson’s history was 
a brief for the North. Few Southerners were writing history. Northern 
historians long accepted the thesis of Radical Republicans that Radicals 
had saved the Union by their Reconstruction program, that their Demo- 
cratic opponents were traitors, and that Andrew Johnson was a drunk- 
ard and an incompetent. A much-needed revision came at about the 
turn of the century, associated principally with Rhodes and the “Dun- 
ning school”. For the first time meticulous and thorough research was 
carried on in an effort to determine the truth rather than to prove a 
thesis. The emphasis of the Dunning school was upon the harm done 
to the South by Radical Reconstruction and upon the sordid political 
and economic motives behind Radicalism. Rhodes and the Dunning 
group drew a picture of a South that—but for outside interference— 
might have made a happy and practical readjustment suited to the new 
social, economic, and political order. Rhodes, however, while crediting 
the President’s faults to weakness rather than to wickedness, yet ac- 
cepted the older picture of Andrew Johnson and blamed his mistakes 
for much of the disaster that overtook the South. Then still another 
group rehabilitated Johnson. Dewitt rewrote the story of the impeach- 
ment as early as 1902.” Schouler’s last volume, which appeared in 1913, 
carried the revision further.? In the twenties a group of historians com- 
pleted the process with several detailed studies of Johnson’s career.* 
About the same time Bowers gave the public his rather superficial but 

1 Based on a paper read at a meeting of the Southern Historical Association on 
November 3, 1939. 

2 David Miller Dewitt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (New York, 
1903). 

3James Schouler, History of the United States of America under the Constitution, 
Vol. VII (New York, 1913). 

4 Robert W. Winston, Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot (New York, 1928); 


Lloyd Paul Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage (New York, 1936); George 
Fort Milton, The Age of Hate (New York, 1930). 
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widely read study of the period.* His work was based on the serious 
study of the revisicnists. It accepted their reinterpretations. But it 
departed so far from the older pro-Republican pcint of view that it 
became almost a Democratic campaign document. Feeling that the 
pendulum had swung too far, several younger historians have initiated 
a new revision. As far as it has gene, this latest rewriting seems to stand 
upon substantial ground. Yet its point of view has not become “classic”, 
as the Dunning reinterpretation did. The ideas of the Dunning school 
still largely influence writing on the Reconstruction period. 

It would seem that it is now time for a younger generation of 
Southern historians to cease lauding those who “restored white supre- 
macy” and instead to begin analyzing the restorationists’ interests to 
see just what they stood for in opposing the Radicals, Such a study of 
Reconstruction will certainly rehabilitate some of the Radical leaders in 
the South, even as the equally denounced President of the United States 
was rehabilitated a few years ago. A constituent for whom Sumner had 
obtained a Freedmen’s Bureau appointment once wrote Sumner from 
the South: “After six months of intimate association I have determined 
on the startling proposition that a man is not necessarily a saint because 
black, nor a devil, because white.” € Even Northern historians would 
universally accept this once “startling proposition”. Yet some of them 
have approached dangerously near to its converse. In accepting the 
terms “carpetbagger” and “scalawag” historians heve almost inevitably 
accepted certain contemporary biases along with the suggestive names. 
Is it not time that we studied the history of Reconstruction without 
first assuming, at least subconsciously, that carpetbaggers and Southern 
white Republicans were wicked, that Negroes were illiterate incom- 
petents, and that the whole white South owes a debt of gratitude to 
the restorers of “white supremacy”? l 

Some young historians, most of them Southerners, have already 
answered this question affirmatively by proceeding to write history in 
a new spirit. Just as Rhodes, Dunning, Dunning’s pupils, and others 
of the Dunning school rendered a service a generation ago by careful 
researches into political sources and by writing with an attitude freed 
from the war animosities of their fathers, so another new generation 
has begun to retell the story in terms of the economic and social forces 
at work and without the preconceptions that limited the earliez group. 
Of the Dunning school itself a few, like Mildred Thompson, Flem- 

5 Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era (Cambridge, 1929). 


6 J. C. Beecher from Summerville, South Carolina, to Charles Sumner, Oct. 25, 1867, 
Sumner MSS., LXXIV, Widener Library, Harvard University. 
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ing, and Garner, delved into social and economic life, though without 
seeing its full implication; Miss Lonn and Miss Thompson, to a certain 
extent, and Garner, notably, escaped from the restricting frames of 
reference of the others.’ Years ago Alex Mathews Arnett led the way in 
reinterpretation of Georgia Bourbons.? Among the younger historians 
to whom we must turn for reinterpretation are Francis B. Simkins, C. 
Vann Woodward, Horace Mann Bond, Vernon L, Wharton, Paul 
Lewinson, Roger W. Shugg, James S. Allen. And there is one, no longer 
young, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, whose race and social philosophy 
give his work, Black Reconstruction, freshness. Du Bois’s volume is far 
too wordy; it is distorted by insistence upon molding facts into a 
Marxian pattern. Yet in describing the Negro’s role Du Bois has 
presented a mass of material, formerly ignored, that every future his- 
torian must reckon with, Allen’s application of Marxian theory to the 
period has also forced upon those of us who do not accept his general 
interpretation certain important modifications of our own points of 
view.’ From a non-Marxian point of view Shugg has described in 
one state the class struggle between merchants and planters, on the one 
hand, and small farmers and laborers, on the other, and has pointed out 
that this conflict began in ante-bellum days and continued through 
Populism.” Lewinson pioneered ten years ago in restudying the Negro’s 
place in Southern history. Wharton, a native Mississippian, in a study 
of the Negro in his state from 1860 to 1890, has presented facts that are 


TElla Lonn, of course, like several others of the group, was not a student of 
Dunning’s, but she is nonetheless one of the most distinguished members of the “Dunning 
school”. 

8 The Populist Movement in Georgia: A View of the “Agrarian Crusade” in the 
Light of Solid-South Politics (New York, 1922). 

9 New York, 1935. 

10 Some Marxists would disown Du Bois. Yet his interpretation he owes to Marx's 
influence. Perhaps it would be fairer to Marx to call Du Bois a quasi-Marxist. 

11 Reconstruction (New York, 1937). 

12 Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana: A Social History of White Farmers and 
Laborers during Slavery and after, 1840-1875 (University, La., 1939). Unfortunately, 
though he does an admirable job in tracing the class struggle and its implications, Shugg 
merely mentions casually in passing many of the most important factors, such as cor- 
ruption under the Conservatives before Radicals came into power, the relation of business 
to government, the profit that respectable Southern whites made from Radical corruption, 
the failure of the Radicals to accomplish important social reforms, and their effect upon 
education. This is a pity since he has brought such fine understanding to the development 
of his major thesis. Furthermore, by his failure to carry his study on through the days 
of the restorationists up to the full flowering of Populism, he fails to shed the light on 
Reconstruction itself that a comparison of Bourbon conservatism with the Radicalism it 
overthrew would have made possible. 

18 Race, Class, and Party (New York, 1932). 
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revolutionary in their significance for Reconstruction history.'4 In a 
most provocative study of Alabama, Bond has reveaied the determining 
influence that business interests exerted upon the political struggles in 
that state.” In his study of the Georgia Bourbons, whom he calls “New 
Departure Democrats”, Woodward has brought understanding to what 
has been a veritable “dark age” in American history?° Simkins and 
Woody, in their work on still another state, have been unusually fair- 
minded toward the Negro and the white Reconstructionist and have 
shown interest in social and economic forces?" Simkins’s work on 
South Carolina, together with his various suggestions of other im- 
portant factors, ranks him as a leader in fundamental reinterpretation.*® 

It is my purpose to suggest further studies and changed pcints of 
view necessary to a full understanding of Reconstruction. What I sav 
must be tentative. It can merely raise questions and suggest work that 
needs doing, for until much work of this newer sort is done, we shall 
not have the facts from which to generalize with any assurance. 

First, we need to stop passing judgment on persons and to begin 
studying forces. It is not so important to know whether a few more or 
a few less carpetbaggers or so-called scalawags were righteous or iniqui- 
tous as it is to know what social and economic forces brought them to 
power and motivated them. Furthermore, it is time to stop defending 
or attacking opponents of Radical rule and to discover what the Con- 
servatives’ interests were and what forces actually controlled their 
actions. Our judgments upon either group are relatively unimportant 
in history. An understanding of the bewildering complexity of con- 
flicting interests and social phenomena of the day has been lost in the 
midst of historians’ proud or unconscious partisanship for or against 
Radicals, Conservatives, Negroes, scalawags, oz restorers of white 
supremacy. 


14 “The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890”, MS. Fh.D. dissertation at the University of 
North Carolina, 

15 Negro Education in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel (Washington, 1939). 
See also “Social and Economic Forces in Alabama Reconstruction”, Journal of Negro His- 
tory, XXIII (July, 1938), 290-348. 

16 Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New York, 1938), pp. 52-190. See also “Tom 
Watson and the Negro in Agrarian Politics”, Journal of Southern History, IV (Feb., 1938), 
14-33, and an unpublished article, ‘““Bourbonism in Georgia”, read at the 1937 meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association in Durham. 

17 Francis Butler Simkins and Robert Hilliard Woody, Scuth Carolina during Recon- 
struction (Chapel Hill, 1932); Simkins, The Tillman Mevement in South Carolina 
(Durham, 1926). 

18 See, e.g., his “New Viewpoints of Southern Reconstruction”, Jour. Southern Hist., 
V (Feb., 1939), 49-61. 
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Secondly, we can understand Reconstruction only if we study it in 
its setting. Most Southerners have treated the Reconstruction period in 
American history as if it were Southern history, whereas even the his- 
tory of the South during this period can be understood only as part of 
our national history. We must cease considering Reconstruction as a 
heart-rending story of oppressed and oppressing personalities isolated 
in time and space. For instance, the corruption of Southern Radical 
legislatures has been usually attributed to the peculiar nature of the 
Northerners who came south, the lack of character of Southern men 
who supported them, and the naiveté of newly freed Negroes. It seems 
probable that more important as causes of corruption were the same 
factors that at the same time were corrupting Northern state legisla- 
tures, the purely Democratic Tweed Ring in New York City, and con- 
gressmen and members of the Grant administration in Washington. 
It seems likely that the same factors caused corruption then that caused 
it among Southern ruling whites when in Van Buren’s day numerous 
Southern Democratic land agents stole public funds, Public office has 
been used to further personal interests under the Bourbons who threw 
the Radicals out and in our own day by the conservative friends of busi- 
ness whom Huey Long displaced and by Long’s followers who had 
denounced their predecessors. And there are other Southern states that 
cannot cast stones at Louisiana. Radical corruption will not be under- 
stood by those who insist that it was a peculiar Radical phenomenon 
of the period 1868-77. 

Similarly, the extravagance of Radical legislatures can be understood 
only as part of a national era of expansion that affected Western and 
Northern states, Northern cities, and the Federal government. All of 
these were using public funds lavishly and unwisely to further “prog- 
ress”.”° So, too, have other Americans done—including Southern aristo- 

19 For instance, in Louisiana, where corruption under the Radicals attained as serious 
proportions as anywhere, Shugg points out that in the Conservative loyalist convention of 
1864 there was an “enormous waste of public money by a body in which neither carpet- 
baggers nor corrupt Negroes were present”. He ascribes this in part to “the blunders and 
peculations” of members “too unaccustomed to politics to be well tutored in the manage- 
ment of public affairs” (pp. 202-203). He concludes that it is “important to realize that 
no race, class, or party could lay a virtuous claim to clean hands” (p. 226). 

203n the bad situation in Louisiana Shugg again points out that, irrespective of 
party, “politicians bribed legislators for party and parish favors, and business men and 
corporations bribed the politicians for economic privileges”. He quotes a congressional 
report that testifies: “The legislative corruption involves both parties. Among the principal 
movers of legislative jobs were wealthy, influential, and highly respectable democrats.” 
He cites Governor Warmoth’s testimony “on Democratic votes for four railway sub- 


sidies” (ibid.). The pity is that he did not investigate this factor in his class struggle with 
the same thoroughness and fine spirit that he applied to other aspects of that class struggle. 
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crats in Jackson’s day, Bourbons after Reconstruction, and Americans 
of all sections again in the 1920's. Writers of Reconstruction history 
have felt it unimportant to study the causes and effects in the South of 
the panic of 1873. Yet these causes and effects were important in deter- 
mining the political history of Southern states. 

Furthermore, the influx of Northerners into the South needs to be 
separated from the usual assumption that for Northerners to move into 
the South was somehow proof of vicious or vindictive natures. This 
postwar migration must be studied apart from emotions and as one of 
the many movements of population that have been important in our 
national development. We need to study its causes and effects without 
advance moral judgment on the participants, just as we study the West- 
ward migrations at all stages of our history, the movement of South- 
erners into the Northwest long before the Civil War, the migration of 
country folk to cities, of Europeans to America, of French Canadians 
to New England, of Southern Negroes to Northern cities in the twen- 
tieth century, and of thousands of young white Southerners of our own 
day to the North. Usually the hope was for better economic oppor- 
tunities. Many Northerners who came south were honest citizens seek- 
ing to contribute to the well-being of their new homeland through 
activities that would have been welcomed had they moved west instead 
of south. Only when we have ceased condemning them and have studied 
the Northerners- who moved south and differentiated them according 
to the various motives and interests and types they represented shall we 
understand their part in Reconstruction, 

_ Many of the severest critics of Reconstruction governments hold up 
the ante-bellum South as America’s nearest approach to Utopia. We 
need to remind ourselves constantly that it was this ante-bellum life that 
had fastened ignorance or inexperience upon millions of whir-s as well 
as Negroes and that it was this ignorance and inexperience that caused 
trouble when Radicals were in power. The North had then and the 
nation has now a similar problem of making democracy work among 
ignorant and inexperienced people. Yet, in spite of the labors of educa- 
tional leaders, the wealthy Southerner of ante-bellum days, except 
where the power of poorer men forced it on him, seldom recognized 
the need for general education of even the white masses.24 When he 

21 Shugg, for instance, points out: “Nothing was done to remedy these conditions 
[the inadequacies of pcpular education] because of the indifference of wealthy planters 
and Creoles toward popular education. Their apathy was chiefly responsible for the failure 


of free schools in Louisiana before the Civil War” (ibid., pp. 74-75). The rural nature 
of the South made schools more difficult to establish there than in Northern towns. But 
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returned to power after Reconsruction the ruling white was niggardly 
in providing education for poor men. We cannot understand Recon- 
struction without recognizing the part that ignorance and inexperience 
played in government. 

Furthermore, the tendency to cut Reconstruction off from the 
Civil War that preceded it and the Bourbon and Populist eras that 
followed has led to misinterpretation. No one would think of trying 
to understand the Confederation period without relation to the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the Constitutional Convention and the Federalist 
regime. We need to restudy as a whole the period from 1850 to the turn 
of the century in order to understand the segment of it that has usually 
been bounded by the years 1865 and 1877. 

Many of us have accepted Beard’s pronouncement that the Civil 
War was a revolution. Du Bois tried to apply it unqualifiedly to the 
period but failed because he did not comprehend the importance in 
Southern life of the yeoman farmer, who was neither slaveowning nor 
“poor white”. And his effort to portray the Negro and certain whites 
of the rural South as a typical proletariat distorted unfortunately the 
revolutionary thesis, Yet, in spite of Du Bois’s misuse of it, this hypo- 
thesis of Beard’s has validity. The revolutionary hypothesis, however, 
must not be overdone. The period was complex. Many of the actors in 
the revolution were unconscious of it; others had mixed motives. Yet 
beginning even before 1850 and extending over several decades there 
occurred a revolution in American life. The revolution was twofold. 
An agrarian group heretofore dominant in the nation was overthrown 
by an industrial and urban interest. Simultaneously in the South a 
ruling order was overturned. The ante-bellum South was not nearly so 
pure an aristocracy, socially or politically, as contemporary defense 
theorists or later romanticists would have one believe. Many regions 
were controlled by middle-class folk or recently self-made men; in many 
places Jacksonian democracy still retained strength. The struggle of 
yeoman farmer and laborer against planter and merchant that cul- 
minated in Populism had already begun? Nor was the post-bellum 





a comparison of Southern schools with schools in the old Northwest and even in the 
trans-Mississippi West, also rural regions, will indicate the importance of other factors in 
the South. Southerners repeatedly point out that beginnings had been made, but in most 
places those beginnings were largely hopes for the future. School statutes were often 
permissory rather than mandatory. Even where large amounts of money were spent, the 
influence of planters sometimes got the money for planter schools and left other people’s 
children unschooled. Historians of education have too long boasted of statutory enact- 
ments and have failed to look at schools—or lack of them. 
22 See, e.g., Shugg’s study. 
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period thoroughly democratic, even under the Radicals”? Yet, with 
proper reservations and qualifications, it is still true for many 2arts of 
the South that control by large property holders of political, economic, 
and social life, based on slave labor, was displaced by a more dernotratic 
way of life, based cn free labor, and that this change not only emanci- 
pated Negro’ slaves but gave poor white mèn a chance to seek more 
political power.” It is in terms of this twofold revolutionary hypothesis 
that the period needs to be re-examined. 

Historians to whom politics has seemed an all-engrossing end in 
itself have failed to comprehend that thousands of white Southerners 
during Reconstruction wanted nothing from politicians but a chance to 
live their lives undisturbed. They were quietly going about the 
stupendous task cf rebuilding the South’s shaitered economic and 
social life and their own fortunes. One reason for the defeat of Lee’s 
armies in 1865 was the war-weariness of the people back home. Men 
were tired of war, of strife. They wanted peace. They were willing to 
forget their cause, cease arguing with the North, take oaths of alle- 
giance, even swallow their former prides, if only they could have peace. 
If we understand this, it ceases to be puzzling that thousands of South- 
erners remained politically indifferent through the various turns’ of 
political fortune, that many accommodated themselves to Radical rule, 
and that some supported it. Some preferred military rule to further 
strife. To many it was the Radical personnel that was objectionable. 
There were many white Southerners who felt equal dislike for the 
Ku Klux Klan ard the Loyal League and for the same reascn. Many 
Southerners finally supported those who “restored whité supremacy”, 
not so much because they cared who held office as because they were 


23 Shugg points out that in Louisiana the tendency toward centralization put “im- 
perial power” into the governor’s hands under the Constitution of 1868. Even here the 
authorities Shugg cites make one wonder if he has in this merely too easily eccepted the 
judgment of critics opposed to Radical purposes. 

24 Shugg points cut that in Louisiana “the postwar years” were “the seedtime of 
the labor movement” (zdid., pp. 300-301). Labor became important in politics (séid., 
pp. 198-99). Even under the Conservative rule of 1864 there were “no representatives of 
the old slaveholding regime” in the convention, which was ‘in the hands of a new order 
of men with little or no experience in public life”. “Debates reveal their liberal inten- 
tions but not the education of gentility. They came from a social class which had never 
before been imporzant in Louisiana politics. The fact that they occupied seats of power 
was of even greater revolutionary significance than the new organic law which they 
compiled” (f:d., p. 203). “The fundamental issue” in the election of 1864, says Shugg, 
“was whether Louisiana should be restored to the control of planters and merchants under 
the old constitution, cr put in the hands of a majority of loyal white people under a new 
organic law” (zbid., p. 198). 
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tired of constant turmoil that was injurious to nonpolitical pursuits. 

Many Southerners opposed to its democratic phase were sympathetic 
with the industrial phase of the revolution. These men were ready to 
support Johnson governments if they were friendly to business in- 
terests. They would support Radical governments on the same terms. 
And they could as easily support Bourbons in their turn. Reconstruction 
can be understood only if the Southern movement for development of 
industry is treated as a whole from ante-bellum days to the twentieth 
century. The desire for industrialization and railroad building, mani- 
fested in the commercial conventions and in the large grants of state 
aid during the fifties, was not killed by the war. Many saw a lesson 
for the South in the contrast between Northern wartime prosperity and 
Southern economic weakness. Not only in the North but in the South 
modern industry grew up behind the noise of political controversy. 
Textiles, coal, iron and steel, tobacco factories, railroads, and mill vil- 
lages were as important as loyal leagues, klans, and black codes, but 
they have been generally ignored by historians. There were charges, 
even before the war, that the national Democracy was selling out to 
business. It is significant that during war Governor Joseph E. Brown, 
in the name of state rights, opposed Jefferson Davis’s ideal of a South- 
ern nationality and that Brown was on good terms with the ruling 
group during the Civil War, under Johnson Conservatism, under 
Radical rule, and under the Bourbons. His Radical record did not pre- 
vent his returning to power under white supremacy. The key to his 
career was his interest in using political power to favor business de- 
velopment in general and his own vested interests in particular. It 
mattered little whether it was carpetbaggers and Negroes or Bourbon 
politicians who granted the favors to business, just so the favors were 
granted. Similarly in Alabama the same group of men were powerful 
enough to get state aid for their business ventures from ante-bellum 
planter governments, the Conservative Johnson governments, the Radi- 
cal Republicans, and the Bourbons who restored white supremacy. 
Holden in North Carolina, too, needs restudying by someone not prej- 
udiced by his support of the Radical cause. 

Historians have been so busy denouncing Radicals that they have 
not bothered to discover who profited from Radical extravagance— 
and from later Bourbon rule. Certainly few Negroes profited personally. 
Some white Radicals did; many did not. The whole debt story needs 
revising. Restudy will reduce the size of the debt in several states. 
Mississippi Radicals, for instance, were for years credited with leaving 
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a $20,000,000 debt. So respectable a person as Congressman St. George 
Tucker first gave currency to this. Jabeth L. M. Curry, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, and others accepted it as “fact”. Actually Radicals contracted 
in Mississippi only a nominal current sum of about $500,000, for the 
reason that the Radicals, over the protest of their Conservative oppo- 
nents, put a clause into the Constitution of 1868 forbidding the pledg- 
ing of state funds te aid corporations.” In Alabama the Conservatives 
claimed, and Fleming accepted their claim, that they reduced a debt of 
$30,000,000 to less than $10,000,000. In reality part of the $30,900,000 
debt existed only in their campaign charges against Radicals. The por- 
tion they reduced was mostly potential debt that the state might have 
had to assume on behalf of railroads hut in returr. for which the state 
would, by foreclosure, have come into the possession of valuable rail- 
road properties. The so-called reduction of the debt was brought about 
not by payment cr repudiation but by “adjustment” highly advan- 
tageous to the railroads, to which Bourbon leaders were allied.”® 

Only a part of zhe debt of any state was contracted for the chemises 
and spittoons that have so intrigued historians. Past failure to collect 
taxes and arrears in payments oa financial obligations placed heavy 
burdens upon the governments. Extraordinary expenditures were neces- 
sary for the rehabilitation of a war-ruined South. Bourbons economized 
by cutting off public services, such as education, important to the 
masses. 

The larger portion of the debts financed grants or guarantees to 
railroads. Often those who restored white supremacy had favored con- 
tracting such debts under Radical rule and under Bourbon rule con- 
tinued to extend public aid to private ventures: In North Carolina 
some of the “best citizens” profited by the floating of the Radical bonds 
that they and their party later repudiated and their descendants 
denounced.” 


25 James W. Garrer, Reconstruction in Mississippi (New York, 1901), pp. 320-23, 
and conversations witk Wharton, who has used manuscript letters dealing with the subject. 

26 Bond, “Social and Economic Forces in Alabama Reconstruction”, Jour. Negro Hist., 
XXII (July, 1938), 335-46, and Negro Education in Alabama, pp. 54-61. Apparently in 
Louisiana a large amount of money went for graft, but even there a considerable amount 
sponsored business ventures. Shugg, pp. 202, 225, 226-27, 229. 

27 A. Ray Newsornz, “Report of an Investigation of the Passage of the Reconstruction 
Bond Ordinances and Acts of North Carolina of 1868 and 1869” (1928), MS. report in 
the possession of the author; conversations with Newsome, 1¢38-39; Benjamin U. Ratch- 
ford, “A History of the North Carolina Debt, 1712-1900”, MS. Ph.D. dissertation in 
1932 at Duke Univerzizy; Cecil Kenneth Brown, 4 State Movement in Railroad Develop- 
ment (Chapel Hill, 1928). 
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In Alabama the same railroad men were important politically from 
the 1850’s to the days of white supremacy, whatever the political com- 
plexion of those who held the offices. It is interesting that in Alabama 
the Southern names of Robert Patton, James W. Sloss, Luke Pryor, 
George Houston, Albert Fink, Sam Tate, V. K. Stevenson, John T. 
Milner, and Josiah Morris keep recurring in that important story of the 
interrelationship of business and politics. Morris, a Montgomery banker, 
wielded power behind the scenes. Pryor as a member of the legislature 
was working for railroad grants in 1853-54 and was still important in 
the 1880's. Sloss, an ante-bellum storekeeper who turned railroad and 
coal and steel operator, for several decades had power with legislators, 
whether Conservatives, Radicals, or Bourbons. Patton, a colleague of 
Sloss, as provisional governor under Johnson’s plan advocated and 
validated the bonds that provided $12,000 a mile for the railroads 
sponsored by the Sloss group. Then under the Radicals he was vice- 
president of one of the Sloss railroads that benefited when the Radicals 
increased the grant from $12,000 to $16,000 a mile in what Fleming 
savagely condemns as “carpetbag financiering”. One of the lobbyists 
was an agent of Russell Sage, but another was a leader in the develop- 
ment of Alabama coal and iron and an agent of Morris, the Mont- 
_ gomery banker.” In Alabama, the Conservatives leased the penitentiary 
and convicts out to businessmen for profit as in slave days. The Radicals 
discontinued the practice in 18722° In Mississippi Johnson Conserva- 
tives began the convict-lease system. General Gillem, under military 
rule, gave a contract to one favored capitalist that carried almost abso- 
lute control over the convicts, most of whom were Negroes. The Radi- 
cal governor tried to destroy the system. The Bourbon restorationists 
carried it to extremes until two investigations finally forced its abandon- 
ment in the Constitution of 1890.°° 

In Georgia “white supremacy” meant the supremacy of the business 
interests of Brown, Gordon, and Colquitt over the interests of thou- 
sands of small farmers who later. revolted under the Populist banner. 
Toombs and Stephens, who really represented the Old South, saw, 
unlike later historians, the significance of the political situation and, 

28 Bond, Jour. Negro Hist, XXIII, 313-48, and Negro Education in Alabama, 
pp. 38-62. 

29 [Alabama] Inspectors of Convicts, First Biennial Report ... to the Governor, 
from October 1, 1884, to October 1, 1886 (Montgomery, 1886), pp. 351-53. 

30 Wharton, pp. 443-51. Even after 1890, however, the use of convicts seems to 


have continued “in illegal and irregular fashion” until the coming of Vardaman to 
power in 1904. Wharton to H, K. Beale, Oct. 23, 1939. 
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along with Watson, who subsequently led the Populists, opposed these 
“restorers of white supremacy”. Yet with Brown providing the business 
acumen, Colquitt speaking for religion to claim God's sanction for their 
activities, and Gordon representing the military hero in politics, the 
Bourbon Triumvirate were able to use the banner of “white supremacy” 
and Grady’s slogan of a “New South” to further their business in- 
terests. And they were ready to retain Negroes in office and use Negro 
votes to maintain their “white supremacy” against white farmers who 
organized to protect small-farmer interests,** Indeed there seems to have 
been a striking similarity between waving the banner of “white su- 
premacy” and waving the “bloody shirt” in the North. Both were waved 
simultaneously by a dominant party to avoid being turned out cf office 
by a majority of farmers who objected to the use of government for 
furthering the interests of business groups. 

The other phase of the revolution involved substituting democratic 
for aristocratic institutions within the South. From the point cf view 
of restoring a happily united nation it was unfortunate that we had 
Radical Reconstruction, unfortunate that any attempt was made to 
impose, from without, changed ways of life upon the South. It is im- 
portant, however, also to consider Reconstruction from the point of view 
of political, social, and economic revolution within Southern life. From 
this point of view, Southern planters were generously treated and 
escaped much of the disaster that often overtakes a defeated ruling class. l 
A large part of their suffering resulted directly from civil war and the 
overthrow of an established political and economic system and would 
have occurred had there been no Radical reconstruction or Republican 
rule. In the present revolution in Germany, the Russian Revolution, 
the French Revolution, and to some degree in our own American 
Revolution privileged members of the old regime were “liquidated” 
ot driven out, and their property was confiscated. In the South a part 
of the older planter aristocracy was temporarily deprived of its political 
privileges, but it was not deprived by political means of its property or 
its life. It was not driven out of its homeland. Why were the Southern 
leading families so gently dealt with in revolutionary change? l 

The answer requires much further study of the period. It lies partly 
in the Northern Radicals. They have usually been lumped together in 
praise or condemnation. Actually they represented strikingly diferent 
points of. view, tied together only by certain common interests and a 
common desire to retain power for their party. Thad Stevens and 


31 Woodward, Tom Watson, pp. 52-72. 
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Charles Sumner agreed with the businessmen who backed the party in 
wanting a high tariff, which the South’s return might endanger. But 
Stevens and Sumner were idealists in their concern for the Negro and 
human rights. Stevens at least was genuinely a radical. He wanted to 
confiscate planter property and divide it among Negroes. The Repub- 
lican party never seriously considered this, because, while it would 
have served certain party purposes, the majority of Republican leaders 
and party members had not the least interest in social revolution, even 
in a distant section. They were men of property who would not en- 
danger the sanctity of property rights for Negroes or poor Southern 
white men any more than they would divide ownership of their own 
factories or farms with Northern workingmen. There were sighs of 
Northern relief when death removed Stevens’s troublesome radicalism. 
The Negro wanted forty acres and a mule, but his Republican backers 
had no serious thought of turning political into social and economic 
revolution. 

We need studies of the Negro under Reconstruction in the spirit 
of Bell Irvin Wiley’s study of the Negro in the Confederacy and 
Vernon Wharton’s “Negro in Mississippi” before we can answer many 
questions that arise? Our picture of him is unfortunately colored by 
the racial prejudices of contemporaries who deemed even fundamental 
Negro civil rights and political activity unspeakable. Even Simkins 
and Woody in their excellent book never quite got away from instinc- 
tive assumption that their race must bar Negroes from social and 
economic equality. It is time to forget feelings about the Negro and 
study Reconstruction to see what the Negro really was and why he 
did not gain more from Reconstruction, Fairminded investigation will 
probably disclose that few Republicans or responsible Negroes, even at 
the height of Negro and carpetbag rule, carried their insistence upon 
political, civil, and educational equality over into attempts at social 
mingling? James Lynch, for instance, while secretary of state, and 

32 Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938). Alrutheus A. Taylor’s 
books on the Negro in Virginia and South Carolina during Reconstruction were sig- 
nificant as pioneer work by a Negro but, like the older histories by white historians, 
leave much to be desired. 

33 Shugg thinks that in Louisiana the Radical stand for Negro equality and the 
Southern white’s belief that civil rights for Negroes would mean miscegenation were 
disastrous to the Negro and Radical causes. Yet the Negro leaders claimed that “social 
equality meant nothing more to the intelligent Negro than the right of any man, what- 
ever his color, to come and go in public places, and to pursue his own happiness, pro- 


vided he did not infringe the equal right of another. . . . There was no thought of 
racial intermarriage, even among the uneducated, but only of the admission of freedmen 
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John R. Lynch while congressman, submitted to Mississippi's “Jim 
Crow” cars and restaurants without protest.* One Marxian writer 
charged me with accepting “uncritically .. . the traditional role of the 
Negro”? because I said “plantation hands were not only illiterate but 
‘had no conception of . . . the meaning of terms like government, 
` morality, suffrage, or even free labor. ” 36 Yet this seems true none- 
theless. On the other hand, many more Negroes were educated and 
able than one would have thought possible so soon after slavery and 
more than historians have led us to believe. Wharton made a number 
of interesting discoveries about the relation of the two races in Missis- 
sippi.®’ For instance, carpetbaggers frequently disliked the Negro. They 
avoided social contacts with him. They “made little effort to conceal 
their distaste for him”. Federal troops often sided with Democrats 
against Negroes. Radical Republicans were not eager to do more for 
Negroes than “to grant them the franchise and solicit their votes”. 
The Negroes did not demand many offices. “Even in the minority of 
counties ... [that] had Negro and Republican majorities, the ireedmen 
seldom obtained many offices.” The twelve Negro sheriffs were “a 
moderately satisfactory group, most of whom were at least capable of 
exercising the functions of their office. . . . Little difference can be 
‘discovered in the administration of their counties and that of the 
counties under Democratic control.” Efficient local leaders of Negroes 
rapidly developed all over the state. Of the six Negroes who held high 
office, four were men of ability, leadership, education, and integrity, 
who did the state honor; two were obscure local politicians, one intel- 
ligent and educated but both dishonest. The Negroes favored, and 
Revels, a Negro, supported in the United States Senate the removal of 
white political disabilities. Many Negroes worked well under the new 
labor system. A good many succeeded as farmers, at least until the crop 
failure of 1867 ruined them. Ben Montgomery, a former slave, rented 
and then bought the Davis plantations and took national prizes with 
his cotton. His son established a prosperous all-Negro town.® 





to civil society so that they might be free to walk the streets, frequent public institutions, 
attend schools, and appear in courts of Jaw like other citizens” (pp. 222-23). 

34 Wharton, pp. 427-30. 

35 Richard Enmale in the “editor’s foreword” of Allen’s work, page 10. 

36 Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year (New York, 1930), pp. 186-89. . 

37 Some of these things are already known to recent students like Lewinson, but 
they have not yet found their way into the picture usually drawn of Reconstruction even 
by historians. 

38 Wharton, pp. 66-70, 106-107, 250-52, 275-78, 285-331. 
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Suppose slaveowners’ estates had been divided? We read much to- 
day from Southern whites in support of the view that the poorer South- 
ern white man cannot improve his lot until the Negro’s lot is improved 
along with it. Andrew Johnson, Wade Hampton, and Alexander H. 
Stephens wanted to give educated and property-holding Negroes the 
suffrage. Suppose that, on some such plan as the Dawes and Burke acts 
for Indians, the Negro had been given land and then had been treated 
as a ward? Suppose he had gradually been given control of land 
distributed to him as he became economically experienced? Suppose 
he had been granted real rather than merely nominal citizenship as he 
individually became competent? What would have been the effect upon 
the Negro? Upon the South? Upon the problem of farm tenantry? 
From the point of view of the Radical aim, of even political equality, 
was the Negro not right in his desire for forty acres and a mule, and 
were not his white friends unrealistic in thinking they could secure 
political privileges for him without a basis for them in economic rights? 
Were upper-class Southern whites trying to work out a system of labor 
desirable for the South and satisfactory to Negroes as well as to whites? 
Or were they, in formulating their Negro policies and in demanding 
white supremacy, merely determined, like Northern capitalists in their 
labor policies, to keep for their own benefit a plentiful supply of de- 
pendent, ignorant, docile workers? 

And what of the poorer white man? Were his interests really op- 
posed to those of the Negro, or is this just another shibboleth en- 
couraged by men whose interests were opposed to both Negroes and 
small white farmers? Bourbon leaders were motivated in part by the 
social factor that the racial prejudice of whites toward Negroes created; 
they did share with many poorer white men dislike of Negro rule. 
Yet Bourbon supremacy also embodied the conservative swinging back 
of the pendulum that frequently has followed the excesses of revolu- 
tion. Planters shared the new aristocracy with men of business and 
were often dominated by them. In overthrowing the Radicals, the | 
Bourbons fastened upon the South a government that served badly 
the interests of poorer white men who had for a time appeared to have 
a chance of obtaining greater political power. It took the Populists years 
to win back some of the democratic privileges lost in Bourbon restora- 
tion. In many cases the Bourbons maintained control over a majority 
of white men by raising fear of the Negro and at the same time using 
Negro votes in black counties to overbalance white majorities else- 
where. For a time they continued to allow Negroes to hold office. 
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Many of the same devices for control of elections that they had per- 
fected in regaining white supremacy in the face of Negro majorities 
they continued to use to retain power against Populist white majorities. 
The ire of poorer whites thus aroused probably was important in the 
disfranchisement of Negroes and the strengthening of “Jim Crow” 
laws, both of which, be it remembered, in most states occurred in the 
late eighties and nineties, not with the restoration of white supremacy 
in the seventies. We need to study the origins of this Populist-Bourbon 
controversy in Reconstruction to see what its bearing on politics and 
economic conflicts was. 

A Granger movement, usually ignored, developed some streagth in 
the South. Why was it not stronger? What common economic in- 
terests did Negro and white farmer have? Why did they fail to unite 
successfully in the face of common economic enemies?*® In some 
states Negroes were an overwhelming majozity of the Radical electorate. 
But in Tennessee, at least, and probably from the eighties on in North 
Carclina, whites constituted a majority of the Republicans. In North 
Carolina whites could have controlled all che assemblies of the period 
had some whites not joined blacks against other whites. Even in Missis- 
sippi whites outnumbered Negroes in popular assemblies. For instance, 
the Constitutional Convention of 1868 contained only 16 Negroes in a 
membership of 100. The Southern whites—about 60—could have con- 
trolled the convention had 33 of chem not sided with the minority of 
Negroes and carpetbaggers.*? Why did this co-operation of blacks and 
whites for common ends break down? In Arkansas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia registered whites outnum- 
bered registered Negroes even in 1868. If the old thesis holds that 
native whites were almost solid against Radical rule, why did not these 
white majorities prevent Radical rule? If they were not solid ‘against 
Radical rule, why were they not? The number of whites disqualified 
from voting has probably been exaggerated, though that number in- 


39 Shuge’s analysis (p. 301) indicates that it was the racial issue that broke the 
movement of small farmers and laborers against planters and merchants and drove the 
former into the camp of the latter. He shows, for instance, that in 1865 Negroes and 
whites joined in a common labor movement. In a strike in that year the opponents of 
labor took pains to divide white and Negro labor. When the Radicals were finally turned 
out it was because, under fear of Negro dominance, white farmers and white laborers had 
joined with people of their own race who were their class enemies against people of 
their own class interests who were of another race. 

40 Wharton, pp. 265-66. These figures are estimates made by Wharton after thorough 
investigation. It is difficult to get information about all members of such a body. 
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cluded many of the South’s old leaders. How many were disqualified? # 
A good many eligible citizens did not vote. Was it because of care- 
lessness about registering, indifference, boycott, or unwillingness to sue 
for pardon or take oaths of loyalty? 

We need to restudy Reconstruction in each state, freed from pre- 
conceptions of the right and wrong of Reconstruction and determined 
to discover just what lasting influences Reconstruction exerted. Carpet- 
baggers, Negroes, Southern Radicals, Conservatives, moderates, Bour- 
bons, businessmen, various classes of farmers, laborers, all need careful 
analysis as to motives, purposes, economic interests, their relation to 
Reconstruction, and the effects of Radical rule and its overthrow upon 
their interests. We need to reanalyze the Radicals, the Independents of 
the seventies and eighties, and the Populists to see to what extent these 
three groups that tried political co-operation of Negroes and whites 
were parts of a common movement. The origin of modern indus- 
trialism, of the modern farm problem, of the power of business over 
Southern state governments, of Southern labor problems, all need in- 
vestigating. The South’s relation to crop failures such as the one in 
1867, to business depressions, to the Westward movement, immigration 
restriction, the national labor movement, the antimonopoly crusade, 
Grangerism, and other national phenomena requires study. An analysis 
of the romanticism in art and literature that appeared in the South 
during Reconstruction and just afterward would probably explain 
much about Southern attitudes toward this period, both then and now. 
We know full well the shortcomings of Radical governments. We need 
to know more of their accomplishments.*” For instance, the constitu- 
tions drawn up by the Radicals long outlived the Radicals. They con- 
tained many interesting features. They tended to centralize adminis- 
trative power. They remodeled the judiciary and the taxing system. 
Not only did the Radicals carry on the government through troubled 
times, they did a good deal toward restoring public buildings, roads, 
bridges, schools, and courts that war had destroyed. They established 
new social services and would have established them better had they 
not been inexperienced in administration. The opening of schools, 
courts, and other public agencies to Negroes put a new burden upon 

41 See William A. Russ, jr, “Congressional Disfranchisement, 1866-1898” (MS. 
Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Chicago), pp. 107-14, and “Registration and 
Disfranchisement under Racical Reconstruction”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXI (Sept., 1934), 163-80. 


42 Shugg thinks that in Louisiana Radical reforms were “conspicuous for their 
absence” (p. 225). In some states they were important. 
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government, as did the increased relief problem and the oversight of 
new racial relationships. This all took money: That meant increased 
taxes, particularly upon land. Further investigation is necessary, but 
there is evidence that the increased taxes required for social services 
were an important cause of the tax-paying elements’ resentment of 
Radical rule. Even the new taxes were still not high. But Southern 
property owners were not educated to paying for services for poor men. 
The tax policies and public services of the Radicals and Bourbons need 
comparing. Bourbons sometimes merely shifted administrative burdens 
from state to county, creating an appearance of economy that was 
not real.“ Where Bourbons did reduce expenses, was it not often at 
high cost in human values? 

Radical administration needs reappraising. There were bad spots, 
but there were also good. We have heard too little about the good 
under Radicals and too little of the bad under Conservative adminis- 
trations that preceded and followed them. South Carolina suffered from 
dishonest officials. Some states, however, were as well administered by 
Radicals as at any other time during this era. Honesty and dishonesty 
were not monopolies of any one group. In Mississippi, for instance, 
Garner points out that “there were no great embezzlements or other 
cases of misappropriation during . . . Republica rule”. In the whole 
post-bellum period he found only three cases: a Republican treasurer of 
the Natchez hospital who took $7251, a colored librarian who stole 
books, and a Democratic native white treasurer who embezzled more 
grandly to the amount of $61,962.44 A restorationist Democrat, how- 
ever, elected in 1875, made away with $315,612. In North Carolina 
Conservatives starved the schools until Ashley, the superintendent, 
resigned. Then the Republican governor, Caldwell, appointed Alexander 
McIver, “a sincere and honest man . . . keenly anxious to build up the 
schools”. To succeed McIver, Governor Caldwell, in the face of pres- 
sure for a political appointment, chose Kemp P. Battle, a much respected 
educator. In 1874 the Conservatives, on the other hand, elected to the 


48 For instance, in Mississippi state taxes in 1875 under the Republicans were 9% 
mills and county taxes 10% mills. In 1877 under the Democratic restorationists the state 
taxes were reduced to 5 mills, but the county taxes were raised to 16. This meant that 
actually the Democrats increased the total state amd county tax burden from 20 to 21 
mills and yet, according to Wharton, gave no better government. Wharton to H. K. 
Beale, Oct. 23, 1939. 

44 Pp. 322-23. 

45 Wharton, pp. 329-30. Without speciàlly seeking them, Wharton has run across 
several other cases of “Bourbon embezzlement”. Wharton to H. K. Beale, Oct. 23, 1939. 
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superintendency Stephen D. Pool, who stole Peabody Fund money. 
The Conservative governor, Brogden, then chose another political ap- 
pointee, a cousin of the defaulter. 

Was the Southern dislike of Radical rule caused by bad govern- 
ment or rather by dislike of Northern and Negro participation in it 
whether good or bad? Many Southerners would not have liked even 
ideal conditions of life so long as they owed them to Northern imposi- 
tion or to Northern generosity. To what extent was dislike of North; 
erners who had beaten them in war a cause of Southern opposition to 
Radical rule? How important were the factors usually portrayed in 
criticism of Radical rule, and how important was unadulterated racial 
prejudice that would have resented Utopian conditions if Negroes had 
played an important part in them?** These emotional factors need 
measurement and analysis. 

There are no adequate unbiased studies of education under Recon- 
struction.“ Many blunders were made. The upheaval of civil war had 
already injured such ante-bellum systems as there were. At best the 
task was difficult. It took experience to teach friends of the Negro that 
for the average Negro vocational training was more valuable than 
cultural. One often gets the impression that Radicals imposed mixed 
Negro and white schools everywhere. How often outside of one or two 
states was this actually done? Educational accomplishment fell far 
short of the theory of the laws, Yet the Republicans in their constitu- 
tions did give many white men their first assurance of a free school 
system. How much benefit to the Negro was the Republican writing 
of Negro education into the fundamental law? We need to restudy 
education to see how often the new theories became realities. To what 
extent did Radicals improve school administration? How many schools 

467, G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (New York, 1914), 
pp. 611-19. 

4T Shugg believes that in Louisiana “‘at first neither race was solidly united against 
the other, nor were the spoils of office their only concern”. He writes: “Carpetbaggers 
fought planters and merchants for the possession of rich natural resources and the control 
of black and white labor. The carpetbaggers were defeated because they turned from 
economic to political exploitation, preyed upon whites more than blacks, and arrayed all 
classes of the former race against the latter. The final triumph of planters and merchants, 
with the essential support of: white farmers and laborers, was a counterrevolution which 
crushed the bewildered and abortive attempts, first of white, and then of black, labor, to 
rule the state and mold society in their own images” (p. 197). 

48 The author cannot except Edgar Wallace Knight’s Influence of Reconstruction on 
Education in the South (New York, 1913). What we need, both before and after the 


Civil War, under Radicals and Bourbons, is a study of actual educational conditions, not 
a listing of arguments based on statutes enacted. 
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did they build? How many teachers did they hire? How many men 
did they begin educating who had not had schools before? It is upon 
the answers to such questions that they must be judged. Bourbons cut 
school expenses. How much injury to the schools was wrought by 
Bourbon “economy”? We have evidence that in at least one state it was 
twenty years before schools began to recover from Bourbon neglect.” 
In how many other states was this true? It is interesting that in North 
Carclina, where their school record was not good, the oft denounced 
Radicals tried to restore the ante-bellum school system and extend it to 
Negroes; schools suffered grievously under the Bourbons; another 
Republican governor, Russell, twenty years later, championed the 
schools.” Did the Radicals or their Bourbon successors do greater 
injury to the schools? Was it the Radicals or the Civil War -hat de- 
stroyed ante-bellum accomplishment? To what degree did Radical 
legislation lay the foundations of future educational advancement? 

Finally, some of the Republicans tried to establish a more demo- 
cratic political system. Again they blundered. It took more than the 
ballot to make intelligent citizens out of ignorant Negroes and whites. 
Negro voters were ignorant, childlike, and inexperienced. In slavery 
they had been kept so by the Souzhern slaveowners who now criticized 
them for these very qualities when Negroes did their not very able 
best to play the role of citizens. But many whites also were ignorant and 
inexperienced in democracy. Some of the most condemned aspects of 
Radical Reconstruction were merely the manifestations of a democratic 
revolution in a region habituated to aristocratic control. There are strik- 
ing similarities between scenes enacted in Southern capitals and that in 
Washington at Jackson’s inaugural. In both cases “the people came into 
their own”. The experience with sudden democratization was not a 
happy one. It could not have been happy even had the Negroes been 
exc:uded from it. It should be remembered that the Southerners 
who overthrew the Radicals showed themselves as unwilling to share 

49 For instance, Stuart Grayson Noble, who, according to Wharton, has made che 
only intelligent study of Mississippi schools, concludes: “The school laws, passed by the 
legislature of 1876, had in view the curteilment of expenses. They certainly did not have 
in view the wrecking of the public schocl system and the abandonment of Negro educa- 
tion. Yet, as a result of these laws, the efficiency of the system was greatly reduced” 
(Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, New York, 1918, p. 48). Noble points 
out that the schools for whites resumed progress again only after 1890 and that the 
progress did not become important until aiter 1900. 

50 It was Aycock, of course, successor to Russell, who firmly established North Cara- 
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power with poor white men in Populist days as with poor Negroes 
and white men in Radical days. Was not a part of the offense of the 
Radical leaders that they sought to serve the interests of poor men? ** 
.One of the most persistent evidences of unfitness for office raised against 
the Radicals by historians, even by Simkins and Woody, is the fact that 
Radicals were men who did not pay taxes and did not own property; 
in short, that they were poor. The Populists tried for years to establish 
democratic institutions and succeeded only slightly better than the 
Radicals. No, the Radical attempt to establish democracy was not a 
success. But the Conservative white solution has been little better, save 
for property owners. It has kept the Negro in his place by creating a 
caste system. It has kept millions of whites dependent and docile 
politically by keeping them dependent economically as mill workers 
and ‘tenant farmers. But it has not, through schools and economic com- 
petence, yet made the poorer white men adequate citizens of the 
democracy we all like to feel we believe in. Here in the Bourbon- 
Radical conflict is the dilemma of democracy or, indeed, of any form 
of government. One alternative seems to be rule by non-tax-paying, 
non-property-holding men who seek to serve the interest of a majority 
but through inexperience or ignorance serve it badly. The other alter- 
native seems to be rule by men of property who have the experience 
and knowledge necessary to’ serve the majority efficiently, but whose 
interests make them choose to serve their own minority group instead. 
Through thoughtful study of the conflict of ideals under the Radicals 
and Bourbons we might attain the wisdom to discover a third demo- 
cratic technique that would avoid both of the usual alternatives. 
Howarp K. Brats. 
The University of North Carolina. 


51 So little did Bourbon policies serve poor men’s interests that a few years of their 
rule Jed to a great revolt of Populists and Alliancemen against them in behalf of small 
farmers and poor men. 
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SEWARD AND THE PorisH REBELLION OF 1863 


Tue pre-eminent position of Secretary Seward in American diplo- 
macy and the firm, if somewhat strange, friendship between the United 
States and Russia during the American Civil War have long been 
recognized.’ But Seward’s attitude toward the Polish rebellion of 1863, 
although it contributed both to his reputation and to Russo-American 
friendship, has not received careful attention. 

During the closing months of 1862 the question of European inter- 
vention in the American Civil War was still a lively one; Napoleon III 
was particularly anxious to bring about European mediation in that 
conflict and sought to win Great Britain and Russia to his point of view. 
Russia steadfastly refused to be drawn into these schemes and gave 
repeated assurance to the Union governmeni that she would not become 
a party to any mediation proposal “until it is certain of being accepted 
by both sides—by the federal government and the Southern states”. 

Seward was naturally grateful for the attitude of the Russian gov- 
ernment. On December 7, 1862, he wrote to Taylor, American chargé 
d’affaires at St. Petersburg, expressing satisfaction with the “prudent, 
just and friendly course pursued by the government of the Czar”, and 
on December 23 he informed Taylor that Russia “has our friendship, 
in every case, in preference to any other European power, simply be- 

1 Outstanding among several biographies of Seward is Frederic Bancroft, The Life 
of William H. Seward (2 vols, New York, 1900); of decidedly less importance are 
Edward Everett Hale, jr., William H. Seward (Philadelphia, 1910) and Thorn-on Kirk- 
land Lothrop, William Henry Seward (Boston, 1910). Dexter Perkins contributes an 
excellent analysis of Seward’s career in the Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. 
and Index, New York, 1928-36); H. W. Temple’s account in Volume VII of the Amer- 
ican Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy (10 vols., New York, 1927-29, Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, ed.) is a good general discussion of Seward’s work as head of the Department of 
State. The following articles are of special importance in shedding light on the question 
of Russo-American relations at the time of the Civil War: Frank A. Golder, “The Rus- 
- sian Fleet and the Civil War”, in the American Historical Review, XX (1915), 801-12, 
and “The American Civil War through the Eyes of a Russian Diplomat”, ibid., XXVI 
(1921), 454-63; and E. A. Adamov, “Russia and the United States at the Time of the 
Civil War”, in the Journal of Modern History, II (1930), 586-602. 

2 Bayard Taylor to Seward, Jan. 21, 1863, Messages and Documents, 38 Congress, 
I session (Washington, 1864), pt. II, p. 855. For numerous earlier expressions of a similar 
nature see Taylor to Seward, Oct. 29, Nov. 11, 12, 15, 1862, ibid., pp. 839-40, 842, 843- 
44, 845. 
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cause she always wishes us well, and leaves us to conduct our affairs 
as we think best”? 

Russia and the United States were thus developing a friendly under- 
standing as a result of the intervention issue when the Polish insur- 
rection broke out in mid-January, 1863. With a problem so close to 
home, the attention of European statesmen was diverted from the 
American conflict; by the end of January even Napoleon had aban- 
doned all his plans for further interference in America, but he had by 
no means lost his appetite for meddling. The French emperor at once 
began formulating schemes for intervention on behalf of the Poles, 
and William Lewis Dayton, the American minister to France, was 
quickly sounded out to learn whether the United States would be 
willing to co-operate. On April 9, 1863, Napoleon’s foreign minister, 
Edouard Drouyn de Huys, informed the American representative of 
the condition of the Polish question, declaring that France, England, 
and Austria were about to express their views to Russia and had sub- 
stantially agreed upon the nature of their representations; he assured 
Dayton that everything would be in the mildest form, with no attempt 
at pressure. The close similarity between this proposal and Napoleon’s 
propositions with regard to the United States was not lost upon 
Dayton, who replied that this was a question of European policy, and 
that although we might have a general interest in it, it was wholly 
subordinate to our interest in the affairs of our own country and 
continent.* 

In spite of this discouragement with regard to American participa- 
tion the French government made another attempt to secure it. On 
April 23, 1863, Drouyn de Huys informed Mercier, French minister 
to the United States, that France, England, and Austria were con- 
ferring for the purpose of agreeing upon a declaration to be simul- 
taneously submitted to Russia and that he was hopeful that the views 
of France would be accepted by the other governments. Mercier was- 
instructed to convey this information to Seward, and the message con- 
cluded with an invitation to the United States to join the European 
powers in their declaration to Russia: “The good relations which exist 
between the government of the United States and the court of Russia 
cannot but give greater weight to the counsels presented in a friendly 
form; and we rely entirely on the cabinet of Washington to appreciate 


3 Seward to Taylor, Dec. 7, 23, 1862, ibid., pp. 847, 851 (the second letter is mis- 
dated 1863). 
4 Dayton to Seward, Apr. 9, 1863, ibid., pp. 725-26. 
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the measure in which it will be able most satisfactorily to open its views 
to the Russian government.”® f 

In common with many Americans Seward entertained a consider- 
able friendship for the Poles, to whom he referred as “the gallant nation 
whose wrongs, whose misfortunes, and whose valor have so deeply ex- 
cited universal sympathy in Europe”. But he trusted in the liberalism, 
sagacity, and magnanimity of Alexander to right the Polish grievances 
and therefore believed that foreign intervention in behalf of the revolu- 
tionaries was unnecessary.® 

Seward’s reply to the French invitation to the United States to join 
in the proposed intervention, written on May 11, 1863, was very skillful. 
After expressing appreciation of Napoleon’s considerations and motives, ~ 
Seward declared his belief that the czar’s enlightened and humane 
character would lead him to receive the proposal “with all the favor 
that is consistent with the general welfare of the great state over which 
he presides with such eminent wisdom and moderation”. He then 
pointed out that, despite the favor with which we regarded Napoleon’s 
suggestion, there was an insurmountable difficulty in the way of our 
active co-operation with France, Austria, and Great Britain. Declaring 
that the builders cf the American republic had at once been recognized 
as political reformers, that revolutionaries in every country had hailed 
them as such and consequently looked to the United States for effective 
sympathy if not for active support and patronage, Seward pointed out 
that soon after the adoption of the Constitution we had to consider 
“te what extent we could with propriety, safety and beneficence, inter- 
vene, either by alliance or concerted action with friendly powers or 
otherwise, in the political affairs of foreign states”. An urgent appeal for 
such aid and sympathy had early been made on behalf of France, and 
so deeply did this touch the heart of the American people, that only 
the “deference they cherished to the counsels of the Father of cur Coun- 
try, who was then in the fullness of his unapproazhable moral greatness, 
reconciled them to the stern decision that, in view of the location of 
this republic, the characters, habits and sentiments of the constituent 
parts, and especially its complex yet unique and very popular con- 
stitution, the American people must be content to recommend the cause 
of human progress by the wisdom with which they should exercise the 
pewers of self-government, forbearing at all times, and in every way, 


5 Drouys de l'Huys to Henri Mercier, Apr. 23, 1863, ibid., pp. 829-30. 
6 Seward to Dayton, Apr. 8, 24, 1863, ibid., pp. 724, 733. 
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from foreign alliances, intervention, and interference”. Although 
Washington had recognized that the time might come when, Amer- 
ican institutions being firmly established and working with complete 
success, “we might safely and perhaps beneficially take part in the 
consultations held by foreign states for the common advantage of the 
nations”, Seward recalled that we had on frequent occasions declined 
such offers and declared that the decisions of the government each time 
had been approved by the deliberate judgment of the American people. 
“Our policy of non-intervention, straight, absolute and peculiar as it 
may seem to other nations, has thus become a traditional one, which 
could not be abandoned without the most urgent occasion, amounting 
to a manifest necessity. Certainly it could not be wisely departed from 
at this moment, when the existence of a local, although as we trust 
only a transient disturbance, deprives the government of the counsel 
of a portion of the American people, to whom so wide a departure 
from the settled policy of the country must in any case be deeply in- 
teresting.” * Copies of this communication were sent to Charles Francis 
Adams in London and to Cassius Marcellus Clay, American minister 
to Russia, and the latter was informed that there could “be no impro- 
priety in your informally making known the contents of the paper to 
Prince Gortchacow”$ 

Seward’s reply in all probability was much what France had ex- 
pected, and Drouyn de Huys declared to Dayton that he “was not at 
all disappointed in the result of their application to us. .. . He said, in- 
deed, that the application to us had been made rather as a matter of 
‘homage’ and respect than otherwise”.® 

Russia, of course, was highly gratified by the American stand. 
When Gorchakov asked permission to publish Seward’s note, Clay 
promptly agreed, justifying himself to Seward as follows: 


Your position was just, and therefore could not be offensive of right to 
our powerful rivals, who were acting offensively against Russia. Whatever 
effect it was calculated to produce on England and France has already been 
effected. Its publication would aid Russia by our moral support at home 
and abroad, and that support is needed at once, and its force might be lost 
by the delay of asking further instructions from you. And lastly, and above 
all, I felt that it was due from us to be grateful for the past conduct of 
Russia towards us in our troubles, by a like moral support of herself, in 
defence of the integrity of her empire.!° 


T Seward to Dayton, May 11, 1863, ibid., pp. 738-39. 
8 Seward to Clay, May 11, 1863, ibid., p. 867. 

9 Dayton to Seward, May 29, 1863, ibid., p. 741. 

10 Clay to Seward, June 2, 1863, ibid., p. 871. 
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Seward evidently entertained the same ideas which Clay had ex- 
pressed, for he gave unqualified approval to the latter’s actions." The | 
gratitude of the czar was expressed by Gorchakov in a letter dated May 
22 (old style), 1863: 


His Majesty the Emperor has been sensibly (vivement) moved by the 
sentiments of confidence which the government of the United States of 
America places in his views and designs in regard to the general well-being 
of the empire. That confidence our august master believes he has deserved; 
and it is necessary to him, in order that he may perfect what he hes under- 
taken. It is to his Majesty a source of sincere satisfaction to see that his 
persevering efforts to guide with order and without disturbance all the parts 
of his empire in the way of regular progress are justly appreciated by a 
nation towards which his Majesty and the Russian people entertain the 
most friendly sentiments. Such manifestations must strengthen the bonds 
of mutual sympathy which unite the two countries, and constitute a con- 
summation which too much accords with the aspirations of the Emperor for 
his Majesty not to look upon it with pleasure. 

His Majesty has greatly appreciated the firmness with which the gov- 
ernment of the United States maintains the principle of non-intervention, 
the meaning of which in these days is too often perverted; as well as the 
loyalty with which they refuse to impose upon other states a rule,.the viola- 
tion of which, in respect to themselves, they would not allow.” 


In the later stages of the diplomacy of the Polish rebellion the United 
States played no part, and the story of the suppression of the Poles with- 
out foreign interference and the failure of Napoleon’s proposal for a 
European congress need not be retold here. : 

Seward’s handling of the intervention problem stands above re- 
proach. He opposed intervention by Europe in America and by the 
United States in regard to Russia on the same grounds—that in each 
case the intervening powers would be stepping beyond their rightful 
fields of interest. In being consistent he was able to strengthen the ` 
bonds of what was perhaps an unnatural but nonetheless a sincere and 
valuable friendship with Russia, At a time when the Union needed 
friends, the importance of this cannot be overlooked. Indirectly, Seward 
was able to protest against the French activity in Mexico, a problem 
which was causing the American government no small concern in 
1862-63, for the arguments he advanced with regard to the Civil War 
and the Polish rebellion would apply az least in part to Napoleon’s 
Mexican venture. At any rate, Seward’s refusal to accept the French 
suggestion certainly indicated the sincerity of his objections to the 
intervention in Mexico and placed those objections in a much stronger 


11 Seward to Clay, June 30, 1863, ibid., p. 874. 
12 Clay to Seward, June 7, 1863, ibid., p. 873. 
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position. Seward might have done otherwise; he could perhaps have 
seized upon Napoleon’s suggestion for intervention in Russia to bar- 
gain for the termination of French activity in Mexico. It seems quite 
possible that some such bargain might have been driven, for there is no 
question as to Napoleon’s concern for the problem of Poland. But 
Seward had seen too many evidences of the emperor’s duplicity * to 
hope for a permanent solution of the Mexican problem in that way, 
and a bargain of that nature must have endangered the traditional 
American attachment to the cardinal principle of nonintervention at a 
time when support of that principle was perhaps never more necessary. 
If it be charged that it was obvious what the American action should 
be and that Seward really had no choice to make, it may be answered 
that England’s action should have been equally obvious but that her 
policy proved unwise.’* In his skillful handling of the problem of the 
American attitude toward the Polish rebellion of 1863 Seward made 
an important addition to his long list of diplomatit achievements. 
Haro E. Bunn. 
Denver, Colorado. 


13 Bancroft, I, 309. 
14 A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, eds., The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy (3 vols., New York, 1922-23), Il, 464. 
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Wruziam II anp THE Siam Episope 


In February, 1893, Delcassé, then undersecretary of state for the 
colonies in the Ribot cabinet, informed the French chamber that the 
government was determined “to put an end to the encroachments of 
the Siamese in Indo-China”, that is to say, to engage upon a forward 
policy at the expense of Siam.* It seemed safe enough for France to go 
ahead in Asia, paralleling then as later in the 1890’s the forward moves 
of her newly won ally, Russia—safer by far than in or around Egypt. 
In the latter sphere England would have had the backing of her friends 
of the Triple Alliance, whereas none of these had as yet conceived of 
a special interest in‘Asia. Hence the next French government, headed 
by Dupuy (April to November, 1893), decided to proceed as energe- 
tically as its predecessor. A socioeconomic depression was at this time 
deepening over France, to be reflected in the election campaign of 
August-September and in a public irritability which eventually broke 
out in the Dreyfus case. For the time being, this malaise was expressed 
chiefly in an extraordinary animosity against England, voiced by the 
newspapers as well as in ministerial speeches, on account of Egypt, 
Madagascar, “and to-day perhaps in the first instance on account of 
Siam”, as Rosebery told the German ambassador on May 27, acding that 
all this did not make it easier for him to follow the advice of some of 
his colleagues in the cabinet to entertain cordial relations with France? 
The French government believed or pretended to believe that the 
Gladstone government as late as March, 1893, had declared itself dis- 
interested in the French conflict with Siam and feigned surprise at a 
British volte face when Rosebery’s undersecretary, Edward Grey, in- 
formed parliament on June 20 that, though his government was 
ignorant about French intentions against Siam, it had sent a man-of- 
war to Bangkok, which would be followed by another and possibly a 


1 “Le conflit franco-siamais”, par un,ancien ministre, Revue politique et parlementaire, 
XXXIV (1902), 221-60, a very convenient summary of the French side. Despite its great 
and particularly its symptomatic importance, the Siam episode has as yet found no mono- 
graphic treatment. The best and most up-to-date discussion of it is in William L. Langer’s 
Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 1935), 1, 43-45. 

2 Die grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), VII, 
204. 
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third. According to Paris views, Grey’s statement was marked by an 
air of defiance at which the French government had a right to be sur- 
prised, and the more so since it would be interpreted at Bangkok as a 
promise of support against France. Rosebery himself told the French 
chargé, D’Estournelles de Constant, that the ships had been sent to 
the Menam river merely for the protection of British nationals and 
not to sustain the Siamese government. But, as he confided to the 
German ambassador, it was “nearly inacceptable” for England to have 
France as an immediate neighbor in Burma’ 

Undeterred by British frowns, the French sent some gunboats up 
the river to Bangkok with an ultimatum which the Siamese rejected 
after having, according to the French, consulted the British consul. 
Thereupon a blockade was declared, one of those pacific blockades the 
legality of which often exercises the minds of international lawyers. At 
any rate, it was “practically blockading British commerce”, as Rosebery 
informed the queen at Osborne.‘ It promised to do a great deal of harm 
to this trade, which accounted for nine tenths of Siam’s foreign com- 
merce. The English press and English politicians of both parties flared 
up, accusing France of misusing her power for the purpose of oppressing 
a small people. The majority of the London newspapers encouraged 
Siam not to accept the ultimatum and called upon their government to 
intervene in her favor. 

These public sentiments were directly echoed in letters of Rosebery 
to the queen, who may have felt a somewhat personal interest in Siam 
on account of the economic interest which the closely related royal 
family of Denmark was developing in that country. Rosebery called 
the behavior of the French in Siam “unspeakably base”, “cruel and 
treacherous”, with probably nothing “so cynically vile” on record. Since 
England, however, could not afford to play “the Knight Errant of the 
world, careering about to redress grievance and help the weak”, she 
was reduced to her one interest in the case, że., the maintenance of 
Siam as a buffer state. He himself thought that the cabinet and parlia- 
merit would hardly approve of a policy that might result in war; nor 
did he like the queen’s idea of appealing for aid to the Triple Alliance, 
telling her that “it became her Majesty’s dignity to settle the matter 


3 Ibid., p. 104. 

4 Letters of Queen Victoria, ser. 3, ed. by George Earle Buckle (London, 1930-32), 
TI, 284. 

5 This summary of English opinion follows the one im-“Le conflit franco-siamais”, 
Rev. Pol, et Parl., XXXIV, 221-60. 
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without appeal” to that address. Many of the inner and outer elements 
of an Asiatic Fashoda were at hand about this time. “We were spoiling 
for a fight. We were ready to fight France about Siam, Germany about 
the Kruger telegram, and Russia about anything”, Grey was to write 
later about this period.” 

But not everybody in England or within the Liberal party was spoil- 
ing for a fight. Gladstone, for one, was not. He took a personal interest 
in negotiations with France in July. On July 24, he disapproved of a 
proposed statement on these negotiations by Rosebery as premature, 
pending some further pourparlers between the Quai d’Orsay and the 
British ambassador.* Only late in the month was the foreign minister 
to all appearances left “unfettered” by the premier? 

The diplomats cf the Triple Alliance were made aware by Rosebery 
himself of his difficulties with the Francophiles among his cabinet 
colleagues, some of whom seemed willing for England to show herself 
as compliant as possible toward France in the interest of a political 
understanding between the two countries. Rosebery also kept them 
informed about the Siamese question, as their interest in it “would 
pretty certainly increase in the case of an Anglo-French war, since such 
an eventuality would offer an occasion to bring about the Quadruple 
Alliance”. He refrained, however, from expressing in any way a desire 
for diplomatic intervention on the part of the friendly Continental 
powers.® On the whole, Germany’s standpoint, which was impressed 
upon her Italian partner, who was much readier to join England in a 
fight, might be summarized in this way: the Germans wanted to see 
England entangled in a war which would lead to a Quadruple Alliance 
before they extended help. The English, on the other hand, wanted 
help in order to avoid both a war and a Quadruple Alliance2* 

Siam was not in the least assisted by these dissensions, discussions, 
or the kind English words for a small nation. Wiser than Denmark in 
1864 or Czechoslovakia in 1938, well-advised by M. Rolin-Jaquemin, the 
‘Belgian minister ot later years, she decided to accept substantially the 
French demands, including the one for the left bank of the upper 
Mekong (July 29). 


6 Letters, II, 285. 

TTo Theodore Roosevelt, Dec., 1906, in George Macaulay Trevelyan, Grey of 
Fallodon (Boston, 1937), p. 132. 

8 Private Diaries of the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, ed. by Horace G. Hutchinson 
(London, 1922), p. 175. 

8 Paul Knaplund, Gladstone’s Foreign Policy (New York, 1935), p. 251. 

10 Grosse Politik, VIIL, 104-107, 204. ' 

11 Ludwig Israël, England und der orientalische Dreibund (Stuttgart, 1937), p. 54- 
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This, however, was not the last shock for the British statesmen to 
come out of Siam. On Sunday, July 30, Rosebery, now left “unfettered” 
by Gladstone, received a telegram from Bangkok saying that the com- 
mander of the French blockading squadron had ordered the British 
gunboats to leave and to stay outside the blockade line. A quarrel 
between sea dogs seemed a-brewing, such as had occurred at Navarino 
and was again to occur at Manila, five years later, a conflict between a 
blockade commander and neutral men-of-war, which to this very day - 
has not been ruled upon by international law and therefore may break 
out again at any time. Rosebery on that day found no one at 10 Down- 
.ing Street except an old woman caretaker, for all officials and all cabinet 
members were away for the week end. On his own responsibility he 
wired the British naval commander to turn down the French demand 
a limine, and he sent a note to Paris that his government would not 
withdraw its ships. In consequence, as he said later, he expected the 
country, including most of the ministers, to wake up on Monday morn- 
ing and find themselves at war with France.?* He informed the queen 
of the situation, and for something less than twenty-four hours they 
both faced the possibility of war, a possibility which was too Gorgonic 
for them to contemplate alone and was therefore communicated by 
them on the evening of the thirtieth to the German emperor, who hap- 
pened to be at Cowes for the yacht races. 

Before the emperor or the Wilhelmstrasse diplomats had made up 
their minds what to do in the case of an Anglo-French war and before 
the cabinet meeting on Siam which Rosebery had called could take 
pláce,’ an explanation of the “misunderstanding” between the French 
and the English naval commanders off Bangkok dispelled the war 
cloud “in an unexpected way”, as Rosebery told the German chargé.“ 
This anticlimax must have made Rosebery fearful of discussing the 
situation with members of the government, for the cabinet meeting did 
not take place. To receive congratulations on the settlement of the 
question, as he did from Harcourt, who was abroad at that time,” 
must have been considered by Rosebery as putting the best cloak on 
a wretched business. Much is to be said, no doubt, for the conclusions 
of the Times, in reviewing the documents on the Siam episode in the 
Grosse Politik, that “Lord Rosebery obviously was conscious that he 
had made a great blunder”, and therefore tried repeatedly to explain 
it away.® 

12 Grosse Politik, VIII, 112. 


13 Marquess of Crewe, Lord Rosebery (London, 1931), Il, 425. 
14 Grosse Politik, VIII, 110. 15 Crewe, II, 425. 16 The Times, Jan. 8, 1924. 
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Within the Liberal cabinet, in whatever way the Siam business was 
eventually “elucidated” there by Rosebery—and the Grey accounts give 
an inkling of that—the outcome of the conflict must have strengthened 
the belief in the ability of England to get along without closer ties. 
At the same time it confirmed the conviction of the members of the 
Triple Alliance that no firm relations were possib:e with the English, 
who, so the military thought, had abjectly backed down before the 
French threat.’ It was probably this interpretation that made the Rus- 
sians, within a week of the Siamese crisis, “yield to the French impor- 
tunities” and promise to send a squadron to France, the squadron 
that was to make that éclatant visit at Toulon in October. 

The document printed below does not contribute much toward 
direct elucidation of the major problem of the Siam -conflict—that is 
to say, the influence of the conflict on the willingness or unwillingness 
of the English party leaders to tie England up with the Continental 
system of alliances. It does, however, clarify what happened among 
some of the representatives of the “Quadruple Alliance”, that much- 
discussed extension of the Triple Alliance that was to include England, 
who were assembled on the Solent on and after July 30. It sheds some 
light on those twenty-four hours when, according to Grey, “it was 
supposed” (by whom he does not say, but it was clearly by the kaiser- 
among others) “that the French had deliberately challenged us and: 
that war was inevitable” and that the kaiser, evidently “disposed to 
give German support to British action”, had “expressed with evident 
satisfaction the opinion that there was no way out of the incident but 
war”.’® According to Grey’s first recollections of the Siam episode, 
which were written down in 1910, the German emperor “openly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in conversation when it seemed that we were 
on the brink of war with France about Siam”. 

On the other hand, the earliest written German statement about the 
kaiser’s reaction under the war cloud, about which the Grosse Politik 
itself is rather reticent, the one in Eulenburg’s diaries, makes him out 
as having “completely lost his nerve” when confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a sudden war in which England’s fleet, even with the German 
ships added, would be weaker than the fleets of Russia and France to- 
gether and Germany’s army would as yet not be strong enough to fight 

17 Alfred von Waldersee, Denkwiirdigkeiten (Stuttgart, 1923), II, 454-55. 

18 Langer, I, 46. 

19 Twenty-Five Years (New York, 1925), I, 14. 

20 British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, ed. by G. P. Geoch and 
Harold Temperley (London, 1926—), VI, 538. 
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France and Russia at the same time. He bewailed the fact that the 
French “had picked the moment very adroitly . . . . Germany’s whole 
prestige would be lost, unless someone took a leading rôle, and one 
would cut a miserable figure, unless one were a world power. What 
should one do?” *? Even remembering the danger of the “peculiarly 
Eulenburgian embellishments”, namely, that facts were apt to suffer 
at the hands of “Phili the Wagnerian”, it can be said that up to this 
point, z.e., the night of July 30-31, the emperor—to judge from the best, 
that it is the zeitndchsten, sources—had not expressed himself as in 
favor of war for England, with or without German or Triple Alliance 
support.’ 

In the morning of the thirty-first Rosebery found that the danger of 
war was over, that the immediate Anglo-French conflict regarding Siam 
was due to a mere misunderstanding between naval commanders. The 
kaiser was so much relieved—and elated, perhaps, by a personal yacht- 
ing victory **—that now, when the danger was past, he said thar he 
wanted war. According to his own testimony, which is printed below, 
he told Rosebery so. When did he express his regrets that war had 
failed to come? Rosebery left London for Osborne in the afternoon of 
August 2 and returned in the evening of the third.” It seems probable 
that it was while he was on the Isle of Wight that the conversation 
took place between him and the emperor to which the latter’s marginal 
notes in the document below refer. 

The fact that the emperor’s warlike remarks, coming after the close 
of the incident, were gratuitous, as were his remarks later on, after the 
settlement of Fashoda,”® calls for less emphasis than does the oppor- 
tunity they gave Rosebery to save his own face. Rosebery, by pointing 
to the kaiser’s hopes for a war between England and France, was able 
to avert all deeper probings into his own attitude. This interpretation 
of the incident would explain Grey’s recollections of the episode as 
given in his later accounts of it. It confirms also the accepted view 


21 Johannes Haller, Aus dem Leben des Fiirsten Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld 
(Berlin, 1924), p. 84. 

22 K4lnoky’s judgment. Cited in Karl Friedrich Nowak’s Germany's Road to Ruin 
(London, 1932), p. 357. f 

23 It seems hardly necessary to mention Hermann von Eckardstein’s version in his 
Lebenserinnerungen (Leipzig, 1919-21, Il, 208-209), which reflects the version of the 
circle of the Prince of Wales, or Nowak’s (61 ff.), which represents that of the kaiser in 
the postwar period. 

24 E, F. Benson, The Kaiser and English Relations (London, 1936), p. 96. 

25 The Times, Aug. 3, 4, 1893. 

26 J. L. Garvin, Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1932—), II, 236. 
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of the difficulty of conducting German foreign affa:rs with such a man 
as the kaiser at the helm, particularly when dealing with a man like 
Rosebery, who, according to Hatzfeldt, was apt to become “fearful and 


retiring as soon as he gets the impression that he is to be misled into 


making a possibly dangerous utterance”.”” That the kaiser’s vagaries 


were useful in covering up mistakes and blunders of foreign diplomacy 
and dissensions within foreign parties has not often been noticed or 
emphasized in the diplomatic history of the prewar period. 
ALFRED Vacts. 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 


Rapoitn’s Report or FEBRUARY 17, 1902, WITH THE Katser’s Comments ?® 


Der italienische Botschafter Graf Tornielli 
sprach mich gestern auf den Verhetzungsartikel 
der Times an und bemerkie, dass nach seiner 
Ansicht die englische Gereiztheit gegen Deutsch- 
land alten Ursprungs sei und auf die Minister- 
schaft Rosebery’s zuriickgehe. Letzterer habe 
ihm, als er noch Botschafter in London war, bei 
einem seiner Empfangstage in theatralischer Pose 
hingeworfen: “Que dites-vous de ce qui se passe 
dans le monde? . . . Que dites-vous de Siam?” 
Nach einem langeren Schweigen hatte Rosebery 
hinzugefiigt: “C’est comme cela que quelquefois 
les grandes guerres commencent.” #9 


27 Grosse Politik, VII, 93. 

28 This report, No. 109, was made by Prince Radolin when he was German am- 
bassador in Paris. It and the conversation upon which it was based, a conversation with 
‘the Italian ambassador, Count Tornielli, who had been ambassado- in London during the 
Siam crisis, were occasioned by the controversy, raging at the time, whether or not the 
English ambassador, Lord Pauncefote, had been the author of the plan for a second 
démarche of the diplomatic corps in Washington in 1898 to keep the United States from 
declaring war. (For details see Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Stacten in 
der Weltpolitik, New York, 1935, pp. 1400 ff.) The out-of-the-way repository of this 
document, according to the late Professor A. Mendelsschn Bartholdy, to whom it wes 
shown, explains why it was not included in the Grosse Politik. The document is to be 
found in the Archiv des Auswärtigen Amtes, Berlin, in the series Spanische Besitzungen 
in Amerika, No. 2, No. 1, Vol. 6. 

29 This accords with Holstein’s cool remark about the confidential overtures which 
Rosebery had made to the German and Italian ambassadors as “Ly no means free from 
dramatic embellishment” (Grosse Politik, VIII, No. 1750) as well as with the story told 
by Sir E. Malet, a year later, to William II, that Rosebery, in the summer of 1893, wrought 
up by the Siamese affair, had asked him, Malet, “ex abrupto, if he would be much sur- 
prised if England should have war with France within four weeks”. If he could trust 
German friendship, “he would promise to beat the French to smitkereens, for that nation 
deserved no better” (ibid., No. 2052). 
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Absolute Lüge! 
Gerade umgekehrt! 30 


Das gerade Gegenteil ist 
der Fall. Ich habe mich 
ihm zur Verfügung ge- 
stellt und Metternich zur 
Verhandlung geschickt! 
Aber Rosebery verlor den 
Mut gleich wieder und 
wollte nicht beissen. 


Metternich hat ja mit Ge- 
nehmigung Ihrer Majestät 
auf meinem Befehl mit 
Rosebery verhandelt 


ist mir garnicht 
eingefallen 

Tornielli ist confuse und 
Rosebery hat ihm gross- 
artig angelogen! Er war 
ja gar nicht zum Schlagen 
zu bringen. W. 
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Einige Tage später wäre Lord Rosebery zur 
Königin nach Windsor gefahren und hätte Ihrer 
Majestät nahegelegt, dass es für die englischen 
Interessen geboten sei, Frankreich ohne weiteres 
den Krieg zu erklären. Ihre Majestät habe dem 
Minister erwidert, das sei eine sehr ernste Frage 
und könnte ein solcher Schritt nicht unternom- 
men werden, ohne sich der Zustimmung des 
deutschen Kaisers zu vergewissern. Die Königin 
hätte darauf Lord Rosebery angewiesen, Seiner 
Majestät dem Kaiser, der gerade in Cowes wäre, 
Vortrag zu halten, Dies wäre geschehen. Lord 
Rosebery habe aber bei Seiner Majestät eine ent- 
schiedene Ablehnung seines Planes gefunden. 
Der Minister habe infolgedessen auf seine kriege- 
rischen Absichten gegen Frankreich verzichten 
müssen, Der Stachel sei ihm aber geblieben. 

Rosebery wäre nach Ansicht des Grafen Tor- 
nielli von der Ueberzeugung ausgegangen, dass 
Seine Majestät im Rahmen der bismarckschen 
Politik, Frankreich nicht hochkommen zu lassen, 
gern die Gelegenheit benutzen würde, bei einem 
Kriege gegen Frankreich mitzuwirken. Er wäre 
daher enttäuscht gewesen, bei Seiner Majestät 
die erhoffte Unterstützung in der Siam-Frage 
nicht zu finden und hätte Deutschland gleich- 
sam verantwortlich gemacht für die Nachteile, 
die England daraus erwachsen wären, das sich 
erholende Frankreich nicht dauernd gelähmt zu 
haben. Der Groll Lord Rosebery’s sei von diesem 
auf die weiteren politischen Kreise aller Parteien 
Englands übergangen und bestehe noch. ... 

Graf Tornielli sagt mir übrigens, er habe seiner 
Zeit seine Beobachtung über Lord Rosebery’s 
Tendenzen und diesen speziellen Vorfall vor 
Jahren dem Grafen Metternich während der 
Krankheit des Grafen Hatzfeldt mitgeteilt. Mir 
scheint die Erzählung des italienischen Bot- 
schafters nicht bekannt geworden zu sein, da die 
Kunde von der Allerhöchsten Stellungnahme, 
indirekt zugunsten Frankreichs, sonst jedenfalls 
lebhaft und sicherlich mit Befriedigung be- 
sprochen worden wäre. Raporin.’! 


30 These marginal notes are in the handwriting of William II. 

31 On February 26, 1902, the Wilhelmstrasse sent this document to Count Metternich 
in London, with the following notice: “Seine Majestät, dem dieser Bericht vorgelegen hat 
und Allerhéchst Welchem die Einzelheiten der darin geschilderten Vorgänge aus dem 
August 1893, wie sie sich tatsächlich zugetragen haben, noch ganz gegenwärtig sind, hat 
dazu bemerkt: Graf Tornielli schien ihm sehr confuse zu sein und Rosebery den Bot- 
schafter grossartig angelogen zu haben. Rosebery war ja garnicht zum Schlagen zu bringen 
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Business and Capitalism: An Introduction to Business History. By N. S. B. 

Gras. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1936. Pp. xxii, 408. $3.50.) 

In this book Professor. Gras has made an interesting new sketch of the 
history of capitalism. He is concerned primarily with business administra- 
tion, that aspect of man’s activity to which he has devoted his studies since 
he was appointed, some twelve years ago, Straus Professor of Business His- 
tory in the Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard. 

Business, according to Mr. Gras, consists in the arrangement by persons 
whose incentive is pecuniary gain of the various factors of production (land, 
labor, and capital) with a view to an increased cutput or sale of material 
goods. In this sense business, which is an essential element in capitalism, is 
not a new phenomenon. It has existed to some extent from an early time in 
all civilized societies. What have changed are the forms of capitalism, or of 
business administration, that have been most prominent, the place of busi- 
ness in economic life, and the place occupied by the businessman in public 
esteem. In Western civilization the petty capitalism of the shopkeeper and 
traveling merchant, which goes back to at least the twelfth century, has 
never disappeared. But during the period from the Renaissance to the late 
eighteenth century the mercantile capitalism of the sedentary merchant 
(with industrial as well as commercial interests) and the large trading com- 
pany became more important than petty capitalism. This period was fol- 
lowed by one dominated by industrial capitalism, which lasted from about 
1790 to 1890. Most of the leading businessmen concerned themselves, mainly, 
each with a single great enterprise. Beginning at the end of the nineteenth 
century and continuing until the crash of 1929, economic life found its 
center of gravity in financial capitalism, under which the leading, business- 
men sought their profits by the integration of many varieties of enterprise. 
Financial capitalism, though it continues to exist along with industrial 
capitalism, mercantile capitalism, and petty capitalism, has now given way, 
in its turn, to the ascendancy of national capitalism, :n which the control of 
private capital is mainly political rather than financial. 

Throughout his book Mr. Gras is at much pains to insist upon the 
importance of the role played by the businessman, and most of all by the 
businessman under “financial capitalism”, in creating material wealth. “The 
key position rests with the man who undertakes to use capital and who must 
be rewarded with profits. In the long run, if he does not prosper, the rest 
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cannot” (p. 370). Such men as he “have made history, created what we call 
"” (p. 30). 

The thesis running through the book that material progress is the 
primary factor in “civilization” has occupied an increasingly prominent 
place in the history of thought during the last four centuries. Mr. Gras has 
stated it in as naked terms as any writer of standing I have read, with the 
exception of Professor T. N. Carver in his Religion Worth Having, and 
he seems to assign a greater part than most economists have done to busi- 
ness administration as a factor in promoting material prosperity. In his 
economic philosophy he has given business administration a place not very 
far short of that given by the physiocrats to agriculture or by the Marxists 
to manual labor. He never leaves us in doubt where he stands, and in an age 
and country where talking on both sides of a question has become a favorite 
means of avoiding all serious issues, this is a merit, even if we disagree, as 
I do, with his position and think that he frequently confuses a part with 
the whole. é 

In his discussion of the rise and development of various forms of busi- 
ness administration Mr. Gras has drawn to good purpose on his wide knowl- 
edge of business history. No one would expect that a survey which com- 
prehends the whole of civilization, and which was written, as he tells us in 
the preface, during the summer of 1938, with “a few parts later added 
before going to press in March 1939”, would result in a detailed or final 
history of business enterprise. The book is intended to stimulate further 
inquiry. In that sense it will be very helpful to historians. It should help 
them, among other things, to recognize that what marks off the economic 
structure of Western society in recent times from that of earlier civilized 
societies is not the existence of capitalism but the dominance of certain 
advanced forms of capitalism. 

The method of sketching employed by Mr. Gras seems to me less satis- 
factory as the background for “the philosophy of capitalism” set forth in the 
last pages of the book. But he has a justification for building a philosophy 
in some haste, and this justification is a weighty one. We are living in grave 
times, and he is rightly concerned about the future of Western civilization. 
“For years we have been unconsciously building up a culture for worms, 
not men; breeding a degenerate society to be swept away by more virile 
peoples from the hills” (p. xii). Unlike most scholars, Mr. Gras does not 
feel he can wash his hands of the great problems which confront the West- 
ern peoples. We owe him a debt of gratitude for showing that historians 
have a duty to grapple with these issues. 

His solution, so far as I understand it, is to exalt the achievements of 
the business administrator and, “for those timid souls to whom respectability 
can come only through a philosophical system” (p. 372), to cling to 
pragmatism in the hope that the economists who think there are twenty- 
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five year cyċles in business will be proved right and that a.boom in the early 
fifties will restore “financial- capitalism” to the place it occupied during 
the first three decades of this century. For those of us who think that West- 
ern civilization is worm-eaten and vulnerable partly because our peoples have 
lost a just sense of values and have come to exalt material prosperity and 
the increased volume of output at the expense of such virtues as fine work- 
manship, beauty, truth, wisdom, religion, and a sense of man’s obligation 
to suffer and to labor regardless of material reward, Mr. Gras’s philosophy 
is not reassuring. No doubt there are many persons, as he frequently re- 
marks, who belittle unintelligently the part played by business admin- 
istration in the creation of wealth, and it is desirable to show them their 
error. But can most of the ills of modern society be laid to this error? 

What may perhaps be called the business attitude towards life has had 
greater prestige in recent times than at any other period in recorded history. 
The values which it emphasizes have enjoyed greater autonomy—greater 
independence of all other values, religious, ethical, and cultural—than ever 
before. In their enthusiasm for business administration the persons who 
champion the business attitude towards life minimize the part played in 
the material prosperity of Western civilization by natural resources (espe- 
cially mineral wealth), by peace, free trade, orderly manual labor, inven- 
tion, the natural science behind invention, and the pkilosophy of improve- 
ment behind both science and invention, a philosophy that goes back to 
writers like Bacon, Hobbes, and Descartes, none of whom were business- 
men. In their enthusiasm for material prosperity the champions of the busi- 
ness attitude towards life forget, along with most economists, that such 
prosperity is a means, not an end. Even when they recognize that material 
prosperity is a means, as Mr. Gras does in at least two passages (pp. vii, xii), 
they regard it as the only means necessary to produce a good society. 

The businessman’s share in building the material wealth enjoyed by 
Western civilization today has been important. But is there not a danger 
that by exaggerating his share and by falsely assuming that material prog- 
ress inevitably brings with it a more perfect civilization we shall make it 
increasingly difficult to establish the more balanced end the juster set of 
values upon which ultimately the future of both Western Europe and the 
United States depends? While I agree with the main lines of Mr. Gras’s 
analysis of the history of capitalism, it does not seem to me that he has 
avoided this danger. Do not his suggestions for the future threaten to con- 
tribute to the disaster he dreads? There would seem to be little reason to 
fear that the advantages of material wealth and progress will be forgotten 
in the American society of our times. While there is perhaps more danger 
that the role of business administration in producing wealth will be be- 
littled, even that danger does not at present seem to me nearly as great as 
it does to Mr. Gras. Is there not a greater danger that the pecuniary reward 
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for which businessmen, like most other people, work will be exalted regard- 
less of the character of the service performed to obtain it, that a man’s merit 
will be confused with the income he receives, the worldly position he oc- 
cupies, and the publicity he manages to obtain? Is there not also a greater 
danger that an undiscriminating desire to increase production will destroy 
taste? Doesn’t such confusion help to make a “culture for worms”? Can 
we assume that if businessmen had had greater influence and prestige than 
they have possessed during the last half century in America there would 
have been less of such confusion than there is? Can we even assume, as 
Mr. Gras seems to do, that we would be in a better position than we are 
to meet the future? On Mr. Gras’s own showing, the businessman under 
“financial capitalism” in the United States enjoyed more esteem than any 
other element in society (p. 358), popular pragmatic philosophy was becom- 
ing influential, the conditions which he regards as favorable to “civilization” 
were almost achieved. Yet the immediate sequel, he tells us, is desperate. 
“One of three things must happen: civilization will go down into the dust 
of the past; or communistic capitalism will be tried as a desperate remedy; 
or businessmen will lead or support a revolt . . . in the direction of autocratic 
national capitalism” (p. 331). Mr. Gras apparently does not relish these 
prospects. Is the “financial capitalism” which he would like to see restored 
to the position it occupied before 1929 altogether without responsibility for 
the “degenerate society” he deplores? While it would be one-sided to sug- 
gest that “financial capitalism” should bear the whole responsibility, the 
maintenance of Christian civilization depends upon a recognition by all 
elements in society, including the businessman, that riches are good only in- 
sofar as they contribute to the virtue and wisdom, as well as to the wealth, 
of man. Perhaps no one has a right to ask that Mr. Gras, on top of the many 
services he has rendered to scholarship, should have broken away from the 
traditional position of the economist and the traditional view of the busi- 
nessman. But if he had done so, if he had sought for another solution than 
the one he offers, he might have been more hopeful concerning the future. 
The University of Chicago. Jonn U. Ner. 


L'organisation corporative du moyen áge à la fin de l'ancien régime: 
Etudes présentées à la Commission internationale pour l'histoire des 
assemblées d’états. Volume III. [Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux, publiés par les Membres des Conférences d’histoire et de phi- 
lologie.] (Louvain: Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliothèque de PUniversité. 
1939. Pp. xi, 265. 45 fr.) 

SYMPTOMATIC of present-day apprehensions as to the future of represen- 
tative government has been the increasing attention devoted to its basic 
premises, in particular to the beginnings of parliaments and assemblies of 
estates. This volume, third in its series, is largely a by-product of the Zurich 
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Congress of 1938. The twelve papers relate to topics in the history of as- 
semblies in England, France, Hungary, the Netherlands, Savoy, and Switzer- 
land. Written in four languages by authorities or specialists, they constitute 
an attempt to approach the problem of origins with reference to what is 
termed the “cerporatist” theory of the state. First propounded by Wohlwill 
and Below, the theory has received considerable currency in the last decade 
at the hands of Hintze and particularly of Emile Lousse, in the Revue 
historique de droit and the Historisch Tijdschrift (1935). The central 
notion is that the medieval system of estates was the outcome of a collabora- 
tion of the orders of society which crystallized about the social or juridical 
status of its members. 

The success with which the writers have justified the theory is by no 
means complete. More than one frankly ignores it. Others, while purporting 
to explain an eStates-system, attempt no more than a description of the de- 
velopment of the central assembly. This in itself suggests that the theory 
may be useful in explaining the rise of assemblies of estates where, for ex- 
ample, the mercantile element loomed large, as in Holland and Switzer- 
land, but that it is by no means profitable to rewrite all institutional history 
in these terms. True, M. Delcambre has found the theory useful in account- 
ing for the rise of the estates of Velay, where economic backwardness was 
marked. But applied too widely, is not the corporatist theory likely to blur 
the picture, all too faint, of these institutions as they really were? It seems 
almost obvious that, excepting perhaps the métiers jurés, few conteraporaries 
thought in terms of the corporate organization of the community. They 
thought in terms of relationships with each other. Powicke points out in 
his refreshing essay (p. 140) that the fourteenth century Englishman was 
almost untouched by discussions about the corporation: witness the writings 
of Ockham, who refused to let the individual be swallowed up in the com- 
munitas. The value of a conceptual scheme lies in its setting the limits 
within which observation is important, not in obscuring the accuracy of 
concrete observation. 

Interest will probably focus more on the general accounts and on new 
material in the book than on the applicability of the corporatist theory. 
Professor Liebeskind has written on the Swiss assemblies, and Professor 
Eckhart has carried the history of the Hungarian diet to the nineteenth 
century. There is a sixty-page paper on the Netherlands which draws on the 
twelfth century Flemish chronicler, Galbert von Briigge, and an account of 
the estates of Périgord under Henri IV. Signor Tallone has pointed to in- 
stances of conscious borrowing between the assemblies of France and Savoy 
(pp. 198, 200). Professor Malyusz has made an admirable analysis of the 
social classes in medieval Hungary in relation to the rise of the estates, 
which he sees in terms of a conflict between Eastern and Western ideas. 

Two papers deserve special notice. One, by Georges de Lagarde, con- 
tains pertinent observations on the theories of delegation and representation 
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in a century before they had crystallized, when the old order was dead and 
when the assemblies of estates were merely one of several solutions of the 
new. The other, by Miss Cam, discusses recent work concerning the func- 
tion of English members of parliament in relation to their constituencies 
in the fourteenth century. The dilemma of representatives between duty to 
constituencies and duty to patrons is forcefully presented (pp. 154-56) by 
reprinting a satiric description of parliament written in 1399, Richard the 
Redeless. It is a source strangely neglected by historians and suggests that at 
least one problem of parliament in the eighteenth century had a long his- 
tory behind it. 


Harvard University. Grorce L. Haskins. 


Monetary Experiments, Early American and Recent Scandinavian. By 
Ricuarp A. Lester. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1939. Pp. 
xvii, 316. $3.50.) 

The Treasury and Monetary Policy, 1933-1938. By G. GRIFFITH JOHNSON, JR. 
[Harvard Political Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1939. Pp. 230. $2.75.) 

Proressor Lester’s case studies include “({I) attempts to overcome busi- 
ness depressions by means of monetary policies, and (II) attempts to achieve 
a more stable price level, a more stable economy, or a more satisfactory kind ` 
of money through the adoption of a new or different monetary standard” 
(p. x). 

In most of the American colonies there was a real shortage of metallic 
money. The author shows that it was necessary to issue paper money and 
that strictly limited issues were successful and did not lead to inflation in 
the particular experiments which he studies. He considers that most of the 
disastrous paper-money inflations in history have been occasioned by war 
conditions and that a paper currency can be managed successfully in normal 
times, often with advantage to the economy. 

The Scandinavian experiments include the gold-exclusion policy of 
Sweden during the World War, which was not entirely successful but 
probably limited the extent of inflation; the depressions in Denmark and 
Norway after they returned to gold at the prewar rate and the relative 
prosperity in Finland which revalued at the current rate; and Sweden’s 
experiment with managed money from 1931 to 1939, which saved her from 
the extreme deflation suffered by other countries. 

On the whole the author considers the colonial experiments more suc- 
cessful than the Scandinavian, largely because of the surrounding condi- 
tions and in particular the absence of bank credit as a part of the currency. 
He is definitely skeptical of the gold standard, and his closing chapter is 
entitled “A Challenge to Orthodoxy”. He favors a managed currency or, if 
that is thought unsafe, a commodity standard, with the government storing 
surplus commodities. Whether or not Professor Lester’s conclusions are 
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accepted, it is useful to have these detailed and well-documented accounts 
of monetary experiments on record. 

Dr. Johnson discusses still more recent experiments; some of them can- 
not be finally evaluated at present, but contemporary discussion is helpful. 
The author is in general sympathetic with the aims of the Admiristration 
in 1933 and r934 to restore a normal price level but admits the failure of 
the gold policy to accomplish all that was desired. He points out the weak- 
ness of a stabilization fund composed entirely of gold and therefore unable 
to carry out the expressed aim of keeping down the value of tke dollar, 
since it has no dollars to put on the market. As to the silver program, he 
considers the motivation primarily political and feels that because of the 
failure of the program there is hope for repeal. He writes: “The silver 
movement, it is true, may again arise in a subsequent depression, but in 
view of the trend in this country and throughout the world it seems more 
likely that gold will be relegated to the status of silver than that agitation 
for the converse will appear” (p. 200). 

Dr. Johnson stresses the gain in importance of the Treasury over the 
Federal Reserve System; the extraordinary way in which Congress has sur- 
rendered its constitutional powers and delegated monetary control to the 
Executive (except in the case of the silver policy, which was forced on the 
Administration by a powerful bloc in Congress); and the fact that the Presi- 
dent, rather than the Treasury, has made the real decisions, relying upon a 
succession of advisers. 

Dickson H. Leavens. 

Cowles Commission for Research in Economics. 


European Civilization: Its Origin and Development. By various contribu- 
tors under the direction of Epwarp Eyre. Volume VII, The Relations 
of Europe with Non-European Peoples. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1939. Pp. vi, 1209. Maps 20. $6.50.) 

As is so often true of works of an encyclopedic character, the several 
parts of this volume (fifteen, by thirteen contributors) display little uni- 
formity. Except insofar as they all pertain to European relations with and 
activities in non-European lands, it is difficult to apply general-zations to 
the whole. A -few of the essays, taking for granted a considerable back- 
ground of factual knowledge on the part of the reader, are given over 
almost entirely to syntheses of European enterprise abroad; others are sub- 
stantially chronological outlines of events occurring over extended periods; 
still others are devoted largely or entirely to special aspects of European 
contacts with various non-European cultures. The value of individual con- 
tributions varies likewise, a few being noteworthy both as historical and as 
literary products, others hardly achieving mediocrity in either respect. 

Some useful contributions atone in part for the uneven charecter of the 
book. Interpretations of the relations of Christian Europe with the Moslem 
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world, in particular, are both illuminating and sound, and a number of 
popular misconceptions are noted and corrected. Chapters on European 
geographical discovery and exploration throw some light on the knowledge 
and ideas of the later Middle Ages. On the other hand, several sections 
dealing with European enterprise in Africa, the Far East, America, and 
Oceanica are largely destitute of new knowledge or of tenable points of 
view. Accounts of British operations in Africa, for example, follow strictly 
traditional lines. An unsophisticated reader might be led to conclude that 
in parts of Africa as well as in India, China, Japan, and the Americas all 
consequential and lasting European influences emanated primarily, if not 
solely, from the devoted work of Catholic mission fathers. (The reviewer 
objects to the use of such terms as “gangsters” and “bumped off” in the 
account of the practices of the Dutch in Batavia.) The dark pictures painted 
by several of the authors of exploitation of East Indians by the East India 
Company, American Indians by European pioneers, and African Negroes 
by all and sundry probably have all too much factual basis; the history of 
European contacts with weaker peoples must needs take account of a great 
deal of slaughter and rapine. Yet page after page of records of killings 
unrelieved by explanations of the circumstances under which they took 
place scarcely seem to serve a useful purpose. No more do loose and extrav- 
agant statements. Few critics of the ineptitude shown by the United States 
government in dealing with minorities will be able to keep pace with 
“ Père Charles, for instance, who declares that “the reputation of General Otis 
abides in the hearts of the Philippine Islanders more accursed than the 
names of all the Spanish generals combined” (p. 803), or with MacLeod, 
who avers that the 15,000,000 Negroes in the United States have been so 
badly abused that they “persistently appear to be innately less capable of 
civilization than even their kin in the African colonies” (p. 821). 

Of the twenty folding maps incorporated at the end of the volume, 
most of them pertaining to European colonial enterprise in North America, 
hardly more than half contain enough detail or illustrative value to warrant 
their inclusion. The index, however, adequately meets the demands of a 
book of more than twelve hundred pages. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Hatrorp L. Hoskins. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The History of History. By James T. SHorweti, Bryce Professor of the 
History of International Relations, Columbia University. Volume I, 
Revised Edition of An Introduction to the History of History. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 407. $3.75.) 

Proressor Shotwell’s Introduction to the History of History has done 
good service since it was published in 1922. It has now appeared in a revised 
edition under a more appropriate title and as the first part of a series which 
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will presumably embrace, if and when it is completed, the history of history 
in medieval and modern as well as in ancient times. The revision, though 
it has left the original unaltered in essentials, has not been perfunctory. One 
chapter has been transposed with advantage, another has been added. There 
are corrections of facts and of style and additions both from the pen of the 
author and from that of Professor Swain. The bibliographies have been 
shifted from the ends of chapters to the end of the book, and some of the 
sediment of footnotes has been withdrawn. 

Professor Shotweil’s purpose is not to present an encyclopaedia of ancient 
historians nor to analyze minutely the works of the greatest of them 
(though a separate chapter is devoted in turn to Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, Livy, and Tacitus); it is to determine the conceptions of history 
as they were unfolded progressively among the peoples of antiquity who 
practiced this genre—Jews, Greeks, Romans, Christians—and in 30 doing 
to ascertain the characteristics of what he calls antique history in general. 
His point of reference is the modern science of historiography with its 
critical examination of. sources, its collecting and cataloguing of material, its 
catholicity of view in which the commonalty and statesmen have their place, 
and individuals theirs. Judging by this standard, Professor Shotwell dwells 
on the limitations of ancient historians. Thucydides falls from the lofty 
pedestal on which, for example, Eduard Meyer placed him. “Upon the 
whole then”, our author concludes (p. 221), “there is almost nothing to 
learn from antique interpretations of history. They interest us because of 
their antiquity and their drift from the supernatural to the natural. But 
they did not achieve a method which would open up the natural and let us 
see its working. They are of no service to us in our own interpretations.” 
Later Professor Shotwell reviews the history of modern interpretations and 
decides that what it has led up to is “progressive clarification. .. . From this 
point of view, therefore, interpretation, instead of assuming the position of a 
final judge of conduct or an absolute law, becomes only a suggestive stimulus 
for further research” (p. 35). 

The trouble with Thucydides is that, unlike Polybius for example, he 
leaves us to infer his method of interpretation from his history itself. Analysis 
of his history carries us some way to a comprehension of his method, but 
in his method is comprised exclusion as well as inclusion of materials, and 
analysis of what he included cannot disclose his whole process of selection. 
Like many historians Thucydides writes with a purpose. His purpose is 
first and foremost to record what actually happened in the great war between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians. To accomplish this successfully, he 
had to be aware of the immense difficulty of the task. Historically viewed 
such awareness was a, perhaps zhe, characteristic of Thucydides, and it 
forced him to cross-question witnesses and thus, like Socrates, press on in 
the quest of truth. Professor Shotwell chides him, as well as Tacitus, for 
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having defined his field too narrowly. One might cite in justification of 
Thucydides Goethe’s aphorism, “In der Beschränkung zeigt sich erst der 
Meister”, one of the prime maxims of classicism and of modern science. 
Thucydides eliminated the past as being, in substance, unknowable and, in 
comparison, insignificant and devoted himself not merely to contemporary 
times but to their military history. I cannot admit that a historian is blame- 
worthy for not doing something which he did not attempt; but I concede 
that ancient historiography has little to teach us as to the methods of ex- 
ploring the past which lay behind its own origins. On the other hand, the 
charge which Professor Shotwell levels against Thucydides that, obsessed 
by the incidents of his war, he failed to evaluate the economic and social 
forces by which these incidents were conditioned seems to me unproved. 
The social strivings and the material appetites of the war-time Athenians 
were too familiar on the comic stage for Thucydides to have been unaware 
of them. I have no doubt that he was a close student of society. The truth 
would seem to me to be that, like Plato and Aristotle, he converted the 
forces which we describe as social-economic into the ideas, feelings, and 
behavior of the individuals and groups whom these forces were affecting. 
Statistical tables are not the only way in which, even today, such matter of 
history may be presented. 

Professor Shotwell subscribes to the view so tersely stated by Gaetano 
de Sanctis that “la vita è maestra della storia”. Historiography is, he states, 
“a mere reflection of changing societies”. The History of History is there- 
fore more than its name indicates. It is at the same time a history of civiliza- 
tions in their successive phases. In this sense Professor Shotwell understands 
his theme. And it must be said that he does it justice. He has given us a 
stimulating book characterized by breadth of outlook, cogency of style, and 
fullness of knowledge. It can be read with profit by laymen as well as his- 
torians, by moderns as well as lovers of the “antiques” (I detest the name). 

Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


Early lonian Historians. By LioneL Pearson. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. vi, 240. $5.00.) 

Enecuısu scholarship has produced much significant work on Herodotus 
and Thucydides but hardly anything on the earlier Greek historians whose 
works (now in fragmentary condition) left their mark upon Herodotus and 
Thucydides. These early historians have been studied, it is true, by German 
scholars, but as an approach to Herodotus and his sources rather than as 
historians in their own right. An English-speaking student will find, to be 
sure, some information on the logographers in textbooks of Greek literature 
and classical dictionaries, but there is nothing in these brief accounts to give 
him a true picture of Hecataeus, Hellanicus, and others, whose contribution 
to Greek historiography is of considerable importance. More is found in 
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Bury’s Ancient Greek Historians, but the thirty-five pages devoted to the 
logographers serve only as an introduction to Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius, in whom. the book centers. Furthermore Jacoby’s publication of 
Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker renders Bury’s account anti- 
quated. Again, the late Professor Heidel’s excellent study, Hecataeus and 
the Egyptian Priests in Herodotus Book Il, as the title indicates, is not 
concerned with Hecataeus for his own sake. It is clear, then, that a mono- 
graph in English that would offer a comprehensive treatment of the logo- 
graphers per se is urgently needed. This need is now supplied by Pearson’s 
book. He believes, and rightly, that before the question of the literary 
sources of Herodotus is approached a thorough examination of the special 
characteristics of the logographers is necessary. Four are selected for study: 
Hecataeus, Xanthus, Charon, and Hellanicus. 

Pearson devotes his introductory chapter to a thorough study of all the 
forces that impelled the Greeks to study their past. He is careful to define the 
character and work of the logographer, and he also touches briefly upon the 
interest shown in the logographers in Alexandrian, Roman, and Byzantine 
times. 

The study of Hecataeus (ch. 11) begins with a searching investigation of _ 
the biographical data of this pioneer of geographical science, followed by 
an examination of the fragments, which are arranged and discussed. The 
same method of treatment is applied to the other logographers. Since 
Hecataeus was a geographer and a mythographer, both activities are studied 
separately, first the geographical (Periegesis) and then the historical 
(Genealogiae). Though his attitude toward history and geography was still 
under the influence of the Homeric and Hesiodic treditions and therefore 
far from scientific, his tendency to rationalize mythography shows a healthy 
sign of incipient critical approach. Hecataeus even employed some chronolog- 
ical method, but Pearson rejects the theories that he approached the 
chronological system which Helianicus worked out. Most interesting is 
Pearson’s treatment of the fragments dealing with Egypt (pp. 81-9c). This 
chapter on the whole permits one to gauge the extent of Herodotus’s in- 
debtedness to Hecataeus. 

Chapter ur studies Xanthus the Lydian, from whose work, which was a 
combination of “myth, anecdote, and more sober historical narrative” (p. 
_ 134), Herodotus learned the art of introducing Oriental tales into his his- 
tory. Chapter 1v takes up Charon of Lampsacus. Though some of his frag- 
ments show Herodctean characteristics, Pearson finds the evidence too 
scanty to justify a decision concerning the relation between Charon and 
Herodotus even on the point of chronological precedence. 

The fifth and last chapter is devoted to Hellanicus, whose greatest con- 
tribution was the introduction of a system of chronology calculated to end 
the confusion of the mythical period. It is clear that this added stimulus to 
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later historical research. The conflicting evidence for Hellanicus’s life and 
writings is well evaluated, and one gets a quite full picture of his wide 
literary activity. In the reconstruction of the Phoronis Pearson differs from 
the versions of Jacoby and Kullmer (p. 170), and his suggestions in favor 
of a triple division of this work are plausible. 

All in all Pearson’s is a scholarly volume which no serious student of 
ancient history can afford to ignore. The facts are well presented, the evi- 
dence from ancient sources is carefully sifted, and modern contributions are 
objectively discussed. Rather than indulge in useless conjectures and specula- 
tions he prefers, when the evidence is exhausted or lacking, to admit that 
the key to a given situation cannot be found (pp. 105-106, 146). He has 
little use for methods that do violence to the text (p. 121, n. 3; p. 125). The 
book is excellently documented, and every chapter is accompanied by a good 
bibliography. Above all Pearson succeeds in breathing life into the disiecta 
membra. They are no longer meaningless and barren, and a fuller under- 
standing of them paves the way for a fuller understanding of Herodotus. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Pearson will continue his work and save other 
logographers from unmerited oblivion. 

Hunter College. Jacos Hammer. 


Rom und Italien: Die römische Bundesgenossenpolitik von den Anfängen 
bis zum Bundesgenossenkrieg. Von Joser Gouter. [Breslauer historische 
Forschungen.] (Breslau: Verlag Priebatschs Buchhandlung. 1939. Pp. 
ix, 217. 10 M.) 

Gouver’s study is the result of his conviction that modern writers have 
not paid due attention to the part played by the Roman allies in Italy in 
the development of the Roman Empire. As the basis for a proper evaluation 
of their historical role he has re-examined the prevailing views on the Roman 
policy toward Latin and federate allies and, on the basis of a penetrating 
study of the sources, reached new and significant conclusions. 

He finds that the Romans,.in the course of the formation of their mili- 
tary federation in Italy, did not push the maxim “divide et impera” so far 
as to disrupt city or communal political entities although leagues and con- 
federations necessarily were dissolved. Furthermore, there was no conscious 
policy of cultural Romanization. During the period of the Carthaginian 
wars and the conquest of the eastern Mediterranean area the military bur- 
dens imposed upon the allies in relation to Rome did not exceed the normal 
ratio of 2:1 established prior to the second Punic War. Contrary to general 
opinion, Géhler does not find any change in the official attitude of Rome 
towards her allies in the second century s.c. before the year 133, in spite 
of isolated outrages perpetrated by Roman magistrates. Nor was there 
any desire on the part of the allied communities for Roman citizenship at 
this time. Yet their ultimate incorporation into the Roman state was inevi- 
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table; the tragedy was that the method of enfranchisement became a matter 
of party politics in Rome. Since the problem was raised first in connection 
with the agrarian legislation of Tiberius Gracchus, the major portion of 
the book (pp. 70-194) is devoted to a detailed examination of the work of 
the Gracchi and its immediate consequences. The author is at pains to 
prove that both brothers grasped the agrarian problem in its widest implica- 
tions and strove for a solution which would be in the interests of Italy as a 
whole and not merely of Rome. Of the three post-Gracchan agrarian laws 
reported by Appian, Göhler places the first as probably falling in r21 B.c., 
the second (the lex Thoria) before 111 s.c., while he identifies the third 
with the lex agraria of 111 3.c. The investigation terminates with the 
year 99 B.C., since the author regards the subsequent moves in the com- 
plicated problem as the direct antecedents to the revolt of go B.c., which 
he reserves for future treatment. Written in the older traditions of German 
scholarship, with ample recognition of foreign contributions, this is a valu- 
able study worthy of serious consideration. 
The University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boax. 


Yale Classical Studies. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin: M. 
Harmon, Lampson Professor of Greek, ALrrep R. BeLLINGER, Lampson 
Professor of Latin, Henry T. RowELL, Assistant Professor of Latin. 
Volume VI. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. 167. $2.00.) 
Since five out of the six articles in this volume are not strictly historical 

in character, they must be briefly dismissed here. Bellinger discusses the art 

of Euripides in two stimulating essays whose scholarship is distinguished, 
with rare modesty, by a welcome absence of footnotes: “Achilles’ Son and 

Achilles” and “The Bacchae and the Hippolytus”. The next two articles are 

highly technical: Allen proves the relation of a Yale manuscript of Tacitus, 

Codex Budensis Rhenani, to the Genoese group by its handling of the dis- 

placement of the text in His. IV 46-53. Mendell, presenting the first com- 

prehensive survev cf the manuscripts for the latter portion of ths Annals 
and the Histories, divides them into four groups (pp. 44-45) and seeks to 
show that the recentiores descend from a tradition independent of their 
senior by three centuries, the second Medicean. If this contention is true, 
the text criticism of this portion of Tacitus can no longer depend solely 
on the second Medicean but must give serious attention to the later manu- 
scripts. In the last article, Maguire demonstrates that the pseudo-Aristotelian 

De Mundo, probably composed about the beginning of the. Christian era 

(p. 113), does not derive to any considerable extent from Posidonius or 

even from Stoic sources in general, but chiefly from Peripatetic-neo-Pytha- 

gorean and eclectic-Academic material. 
Rowell contributes the fifth and only historical article, on “The Honesta 

Missio from the Numeri of the Roman Imperial Army”. He concludes that 
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the numeri mentioned in three diplomas (CJ.L. XVI, 75, 108, 114) were 
bodies of non-Roman natives who received special grants of citizenship on 
their discharge. From the time of Pius, children born to soldiers in the 
auxilia or numeri no longer, as previously, received the citizenship granted 
to their fathers upon discharge becatise these children formed a necessary 
reservoir of recruits for the noncitizen troops. A second section deals with 
the dediticii, so important for the Edict of Caracalla. On the basis of a new 
reading of an inscription (C.I.L. XII, 6592) which mentions British natives 
in service on the German limes, Rowell suggests that tribes who surrendered 
without terms to the Romans became dediticii and that if they were en- 
rolled in the army, they did not receive the citizenship upon discharge. Their 
officers in this instance were fellow Britons of peregrine but not deditician 
status and were, therefore, entitled to citizenship like the numeri of the 
diplomas. Probably, also, the children of dediticti were freed from the stigma 
attached to their fathers so that they stood on equal terms with ordinary 
gentiles and with the children of soldiers in the noncitizen forces. Thus 
the class of dediticti, at east from a military point of view, was maintained 
only by fresh conquest and always remained small. These conclusions help 
to explain the exclusion of dediticii from the citizenship bestowed by the 
Edict of Caracalla, if that document did exclude them, and also their un- 
importance in that and other sources. 
Harvard University. Mason Hammonp. 


La société féodale: La formation des liens de dépendance. Par Marc Brocn, 
professeur à la Sorbonne. [L’évolution de l'humanité, XXXIV1.] (Paris: 
Editions Albin Michel. 1939. Pp. xxv, 472. Plates V. 45 fr.) 

Tuts volume by a well-known authority presents a useful and readable 
synthesis of social, economic, and, in a certain measure, cultural conditions 
in Western Europe during the period when the seignoral system and 
feudalism were being established. Developments in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain are sketched, usually with brevity. The core of the work is in the 
chapters which deal with the creation of bonds of dependence and the fief. 
The phases of the feudal regime which belong to the field of government 
are reserved to another volume by the same author. He distinguishes be- 
tween what he terms the first feudal age, extending from the Mussulman, 
Hungarian, and Scandinavian invasions up to 1050, and the second feudal 
age, that of economic revolution from 1050 to 1250. The work of the earlier 
age was above all that of the simplification of redevances. At the conclusion 
of the work an oft-needed distinction is made. The seigneurie in itself has 
no title to a place among feudal institutions. It gave a particular tone to 
human relations, but it still subsisted when, in a stronger state under a 
money economy, relations truly characteristic of feudality lost their vigor. 

The wide learning of Professor Bloch is apparent. The plan of the 
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volume, however, does not admit of precise documentations. Chansons are 
sometimes cited in evidence along with juridical and manorial sources. The 
beginnings of the second feudal age are correlated with the intellectual 
movement known as the renaissance of the twelfth century, with the phi- 
losophy of Anselm, the revival of the Roman law, and the first mathematical 
effort of the schools at Chaftres. By this time bonds of blood were giving 
way before the responsibility of the lord. Professor Bloch holds that the 
transformation of the Frankish army was not accomplished by Charles 
Martel but rather by the substitution of the Maifeld for the Marchfeld in 
755 to assure forage. To the intellectual influence of the traditional impor- 
tance of the year 1000 he still attaches some weight. Anglo-Saxon England 
is described as a society of German contexture and of spontaneous evolu- 
tion; some Merovingian influence on the creation of conditions of de- 
pendence is assumed, especially that of the immunity. The reviewer doubts 
that the Anglo-Saxon cnight, termed by the author “knight”, is shown. 
in the sources to hold the place in tke military system which is assigned 
to him (p. 282). To the enlightenirg treatment of the heritability and 
divisibility of. the fief might well be added mention of the usage of parage 
in England, by which the fief was divided amongst heiresses when a male 
successor was lacking. 
University of California. Wiiuiam A. Moaris. 


Studies in Early French Taxation. By JosepH R. Strayer and Cuaares H. 
Taytor. [Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xiii, 200. $1.50.) 

Turse excellent studies, “written independently with no thought of 
joint publication”, deal primarily with consent to taxation. Professor Strayer 
discusses “Consent to Taxation under Philip the Fair” and Professor Taylor, 
“Assemblies of Towns and War Subsidy, 1318-1319”. They form, however, 
chapters in a continuous history. 

The reign of Philip IV was important because of the expansion of taxa- 
tion shown by the frequently repeated levies and the fact that they were 
based upon an assessment of property, both of the clergy and the laity; hence 
the necessity for obtaining authorization of the levy by some body that would 
be regarded as legal. The only authority generally regarded as qualified 
to give assent to such levies was the property holder himself. But the ex- 
periments made by the government in this period show that it was moving 
in the direction of the transformation of this individual consent of prelate, 
lay noble, or other property holder into a consent given by some competent 
higher authority. 

The important central governing group was the royal council, outgrowth 
of the curia regis. This small body reinforced by a few prelates and lay 
nobles was the only central authority which could be employed to authorize 
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these taxes, but its decision was not generally regarded as adequate. For 
at once negotiations began with groups of churchmen for the tenths on 
the church and with nobles, cities, and regional groups for the subsidies 
on the laity. Thus the principle of individual consent persisted. While 
precedents were established for repeated taxation, Professor Strayer shows 
the steady rise of opposition to such a degree that at the close of the reign 
two taxes were abandoned, the second having met with the armed opposi- 
tion of the nobles. That the French never even attempted to secure a 
general charter of protection against arbitrary taxation probably indicates 
the strength of the opposition. 

At the end of the reign of Philip the Fair the government seems to have 
felt the inadequacy of the measures by which they had authorized new 
levies. Such a conclusion emerges from a reading of the cogent arguments 
of Professor Taylor concerning the assemblies of towns in 1318-19 (first 
employed unsuccessfully in 1314). These two regional representative groups 
were asked to approve a tax in principle only. Then, if and when the re- 
inforced central council authorized a specific tax later, the assessors could 
appeal to these decisions in their negotiations with local groups and more 
readily secure their assent to the levy. So at the end of the period covered 
by this work individual consent remained the rule. Here appears the extraor- 
dinary difficulty faced by the royal council of securing an authorization by 
some competent body which would be accepted by the taxpayers as authori- 
tative so that they would easily co-operate in paying the tax. 

This problem in France indicates the importance in English history 
of the continual employment in government of the great curia regis, which 
had vanished south of the Channel with the expansion of the Capetian 
monarchy. Its disappearance in France was a cause of the difference be- 
tween the constitutional histories of France and England in the fourteenth 
century. France retained no stich ancient customary group in either its 
original or an amended form, a group constantly sharing in the work of 
governing the state and to which the administration could turn to authorize 
these new levies. Any such assembly would have to be created entirely 
de novo, a difficult task. 

This good book is an excellent introduction to a thorny and important 
subject. 

Yale Univesity. Sypney K. MITCHELL. 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada. By Seymour pe Ricci, with the assistance of W. J. Wirson. 
Three volumes. [The American Council of Learned Societies.] (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1935; 1937; 1940. Pp. xxiii, 1102; xviii, 
1103-2343; Vi, 222. $6.50; $7.50; $3.00.) 


Manuscripr catalogues are a prime essential of historical and literary 
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research. Without their guidance one might about as well hunt for a needle 
in a haystack. The present work, therefore, which lists together in one 
catalogue all the medieval and renaissance manuscripts in this country and 
Canada, is of the utmost service, especially as no printed catalogues have 
hitherto been available for most of the particular collections scattered far 
and wide over the face of this continent. The transit of the maauscripts 
from the Old World to the New has been increasingly rapid since tre World 
War. Even specialists in particular fields will probably be astonished at the 
number of manuscripts germane to their interests now available on this 
side of the Atlantic. The catalogue opens up many new vistas and avenues 
for investigation, although a large percentage of the items are collectors’ 
pieces rather than primarily significant for their contents. 

Valuable as this catalogue is, its worth might have been substantially 
increased by one or two added features which would have required little 
extra labor or additional space but only a little more forethought on the 
part of those planning the enterprise and publication. For one thing, the 
incipit of each treatise might have been given. As it is, this has been done 
in only a relatively few instances. Another improvement would have been 
to number all the manuscripts in the catalogue consecutively as well as to 
give their shelfmarks in the collections where they were found when the 
catalogue was compiled. Often, apparently, there were no such shelfmarks, 
and the manuscript was simply numbered arbitrarily for the purposes of 
this catalogue. Since so many of these manuscripts were in private hands 
and likely to be sold or given to public and university libraries at the death 
of their owners, and since the librarians even of permanent collections have 
a passion for renumbering the codices in their care, it would have been well 
to give each manuscript a number of its own in this catalogue by which 
it might thereafter be identified, as editions of incunabula are identified 
by their numbers in Hain or the Gesamtkatalog. Then this cansecutive 
numbering might have been continued in any subsequent supplementary 
catalogue of additional manuscripts. I have had occasion to examine various 
manuscripts in the Plimpton collection, now deposited in the Plimpton 
Library at Columbia University. In no case did the numbers given in this 
catalogue for these particular manuscripts agree with those by which they 
are now designated in the Plimpton Library, although the collection has 
supposedly been kept intact. I have since had the same experience in several 
other libraries. The catalogue numbers differed also from those oa the last 
proof sheets in the possession of the custodian of the Plimpton Library. 
Identification of the individual manuscript might have been further as- 
sured by noting the first words of the second leaf. A list of a considerable 
number of manuscripts in the Plimpton collection which Mr. de Ricci over- 
looked will be issued shortly by the Columbia University Library. 

A few changes of reading in the Latin may be suggested: p. 1238, 
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“Largus amans hylaris . . .” instead of “Largus animas hylaris . . .”; p. 1847, 
“Campanus of Novara” instead of “Johannes Campanus, De novaria”; p. 
1899, line 2, “sinuum” instead of “sinium”; p. 2056, MS. 167, “libros 
Meteororum” instead of “libros Meteorum”; p. 2106, “Geber” instead ot 
“Gebrus” and “De generatione et corruptione” rather than “De genere et 
corruptione”. 

The third volume, consisting of 222 closely printed double columned 
pages, is devoted to indexes which comprise, in addition to a full general 
index, alphabetical lists of scribes, illuminators, and cartographers, of incipits, 
insofar as those have been noted, of present owners, and of previous owners. 

Columbia University. LYNN THORNDIKE. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and an Account of his Life. By WiLsur Cortez Assort, Francis 
Lee Higginson Professor of History, Emeritus, Harvard University, 
Research Associate in History, Yale University, with the assistance of 
Catherine D. Crane. Volume I, The Commonwealth, 1649-1653. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 806. $5.00.) 

Tue second of the four volumes planned by Professor Abbott has ap- 
peared within two years of the publication of the first (4m. Hist. Rev., 
XLII, 372). It is a running commentary, inset with documents, which 
covers the period from the execution of Charles I to the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament. The commentary is a mixture of detailed narrative and 
judicious reflections, and the proportion which the Cromwellian documents 
bear to the commentary may be estimated roughly as that of one to seven or 
eight. In effect the volume may be considered to be a rehandling, from the 
point of view of Cromwell’s career and development, of the ground covered 
in the first two volumes of S. R. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. As such, Professor Abbott's work has two great and signal 
merits. In the first place it takes account of, and makes its reckoning with, 
all the writings on the period which have appeared in the forty-odd years 
since Gardiner published his volumes. In the second place, it tests every 
statement and every view by constant reference to the original authorities. 
(It is curious to notice how exiguous, even for important events, the original 
authorities occasionally are. This is a fact which comes out clearly in the 
author’s account of the dissolution of the Long Parliament.) It may be 
added—and this is really part of the same merit—that Professor Abbott 
shows a singular objectivity in his treatment of Cromwell himself and of all 
the vexed questions of the Cromwellian period. He has no parti pris, and 
he speaks with the authentic voice of the scientific historian. (‘This too is 
admirably illustrated in the account of the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
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ment.) The result is that his work is likely to be, for many years, a mine 
for those who quarry to find the exact truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

The work may thus be said to be annals—Cromwellian annals—of four 
packed and stirring years. Sometimes the annals glow into memorable scenes 
—as in the account of the dealing with the mutiny at Burford, or of Crom- 
well and Fairfax receiving the degree of D. C. L. at Oxford, or of the con- 
duct of Cromwell at Drogheda; sometimes they follow their plain and 
simple course. If Cromwellian documents for this period are not plentiful, 
Professor Abbott adds relevant and illuminating quotations from other 
authorities. He also adds to his volume four illustrations, drawn from 
material in his own collection, and an equal number of maps to illustrate 
Cromwell’s campaigns. He adds too an appendix containing new docu- 
ments for the period covered by his first volume which have come to his 
attention since it was published; and above all he adds a complete and 
exhaustive index to the first two volumes, which covers nearly 140 pages. 

In the preface to this second volume Professor Abbott makes an observa- 
tion on the plan of his work which deserves to be quoted since it describes 
the essence of his method. “The plan . . . has been first to gatker all the 
evidence possible about the subject, then to set it down in chronological 
order, explaining, in so far as possible, the circumstances and events which 
might serve to make it more intelligible.” In other words, which he also 
uses, he has sought to record the phenomena of the life of a human being as 
fully and with as much inclusion of all available material as if he were a 
biologist recording the life history of a species. It is the method of Cuvier. 
Using that method, Professor Abbott has set down all the obtainable evi- 
dence, great or small. He has set it down faithfully, in an authentic text 
which reproduces, as far as possible, the exact words of Cromwell, with such 
indicated changes (and those only) as may clarify his meaning; and he has 
always given references to the source of his text and to the other works in 
which any document has been printed. It is a scientific method, and the 
result is an opus scientiae—a work by a historical scholar written for his- 
torical scholars. 

Cambridge University. Ernest Barker. 


Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after Rousseau. 
By C. E. Vaucuan, Formerly Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Leeds. Edited by A. G. Little. Two volumes. With a 
List of the Writings of Professor Vaughan by H. B. Charlton. (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press. 1939. Pp. xxix, 364; xx, 6, 336. 
255.) 

Tse two volumes are a republication of the studies of political think- 
ers written by the late Professor Vaughan around and about his main work, 
the Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The first volume is de- 
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voted to the philosophers of the social contract—Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Locke—ending with “the eclipse of contract” in Vico and Montesquieu 
and “the assault on contract” in Hume. The second volume opens with 
Burke, pursues the German idealists from Kant to Hegel, and. ends with 
Comte and Mazzini. š 

Since the date of the original publication of these essays (1925) an 
unusual number of volumes have appeared in the field of political phi- 
losophy, and a comparison of Vaughan’s work with the best of them gives 
emphasis both to the qualities and to the defects of his treatment. Vaughan 
appears more than ever as the elaborator of a traditional approach. He is 
the painstaking student of his texts, erudite, thorough, logical in a literary 
philosophical manner, keen to discover inconsistencies, accurate in his sum- 
mation of doctrines. But we sense a remoteness from the flesh-and-blood 
struggles that gave appeal to these political doctrines, a lack particularly of 
the perception of the economic and social’ realities that lay back of them 
and consciously or unconsciously inspired them. The air of the cloister is 
heavy on the work. Often the author takes philosophical manifestoes too 
literally, too much at their face value, with no hint of psychological analysis. 
He seems to live in a world that has never heard the ominous ‘word 
“ideology”, and while possibly we may be hearing too much of it in our 
times, at least it furnishes an ever-present warning against the scholastic 
attitude that interprets the record of men’s thoughts in complete detach- 
ment from their interests, ambitions, hopes, and fears. 

A good illustration of Vaughan’s approach is to be found in his treat- 
ment of Hobbes and Burke respectively. Himself a strong ethical idealist and 
‘cordially disliking the account of human nature presented in “the odious 
picture of Hobbes”, Vaughan does him far less than justice. He finds the 
materialistic philosopher self-contradictory at all points and easily dismisses 
his system as based on a historically false conception of the “state of nature”. 
For Vaughan the Hobbesian argument is one of “amazing crudity”, backed 
by “truculent rhetoric”. No credit is given to the exploring mind, the in- 
tellectual vigor, the tradition shaking forthrightness of a remarkable thinker. 
Burke, on the other hand, is on the side of the angels, and to Vaughan he 
seems the repository of the deepest wisdom. “It was the dominant tendency 
of Burke to restore both history and reason to their proper place” (II, 62).' 
He had his inconsistencies, it is true, but they were minor ones, against 
which his “native strength” and his “inspired gaze” prevailed. Even his 
most obscurantist utterances, such as the famous statement that “we must 


throw a veil over the beginnings of all government”, are taken as marks 


> 
of his greatness. Even his wildest rhetoric, such as the totalitarian nonsense 
that the state is “a partnership in all science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection”, is for Vaughan the ex- 
pression of the noblest ideals. Vaughan took the literary product with too 


solemn a brow. One longs for the relief of an occasional salty aside, such 
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as Catlin’s remark about Burke that “his mood, in its faults and in its 
virtues, was the precise opposite of that of Mr. Henry Ford”. 
Columbia University R. M. Maclver. 


The Stuart Papers at Windsor: Being Selections from Hitherto Unprinted 
Royal Archives. With Introduction and Notes, by Autisrair and Hex- 
RIETTA TAYLER. Published by the Gracious Permission of His Majesty 
the King. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1939. Pp. ix, 290. 
$3.50.) 

Tue Stuart Papers belonging to H. M. the King form a collection of no 
fewer than 541 volumes. The task of printing calendars of this mass of 
Jacobite papers was begun by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but 
the seven volumes which the commission has published contain no material 
of a later date than December, 1718. Miss Tayler and her brotker have 
now given us a selection from the papers for the period 1718-59. 

If the result arouses only a moderate interest, the reason is not far to 
seek. Miss Tayler (she was so unfortunate as to lose her brother before 
` this work was completed) has a well-deserved reputation as, to use her own 
term, an “exclusively Jacobite historian”, and it is clear that the preparation 
of this volume has been, for her, a labor of love. The letters which she has 
chosen to print are those which illustrate “the family life” of the exiled 
Stuarts “by hitherto unpublished and very human documents”, and if they 
have a central theme at all, it is the relation of the Old Pretender to his 
sons and, particularly, the long ‘deterioration in his relations with the Young 
Pretender in the twenty years which followed Culloden. Outside Scotland, 
however, few historians are interested in Jacobitism for its own sake. To 
the historian more generally concerned with the period covered by this 
book, Jacobitism is of interest chiefly insofar as it affected the relations of 
Great Britain with France, and while the letters selected by Miss Tayler 
often return to that constant theme of Jacobite correspondence for three 
quarters of a century, the dependence of Jacobite hopes on French aid, they 
throw little or no light upon what may be called the diplomatic history 
of Jacobitism. i 

Possibly the most valuable part of the book is the introduction, in which 
Miss Tayler tells in full the remarkable story of how the Stuart Papers 
came finally to be brought together in the possession of the British crown. 
She has obviously thoroughly enjoyed being, with her brother, “the last 
serious historians . . . who were privileged to ‘sail the uncharted sea’ of 
the ‘Stuart papers’, making on the way the most thrilling discoveries”, and 
if, in the process, her sense of humor has occasionally lapsed (see, for ex- 
ample, the note on Fox on page 10), that is, perhaps, the consequence of 
overlong acquaintance with the letters of an exiled court. As this volume 
once more shows, those unhappy exiles had little in which to rejoice. 

- University of Manitoba. : H. N. FIELDHOUSE. 
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Die Amterkiuflickeit im ancien régime. Von Dr. Martin Gourine. 
[Historische Studien.] (Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering. 1938. Pp. 352. 
10.35 M.) 

Ir is comforting to note that, despite the rise of Hitlerism, genuine 
historical research in Germany has not been entirely destroyed. Under the 
editorial supervision of Dr. Otto Becker at Kiel there has come from the 
press, since 1932, a series of nine studies on the ancien régime and the great 
revolution in France. The present study, ninth in the series, is an attempt 
to throw more light than has ever been thrown before upon the tangled 
forest of officialdom under the ancien régime and to reveal the difficulties 
involved in transforming that forest, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
into a modern park open to the general public. In the Bibliothèque nationale 
Dr. Géhring found his sources of light—a vast and heterogeneous literature. 
He had the choice, he tells us in his preface, between an intensive study 
of a limited period, like the reign of Louis XIV for instance, and a sweep- 
ing survey of five centuries. He chose the latter alternative because he be- 
lieved a general study would be more useful. Beginning with the period of 
transition from feudalism to national monarchy, he traces in broad lines 
the development of the idea of the purchase and sale of offices down to the 
eighteenth century, when the idea became fixed that deprivation of office 
entailed the obligation on the part of the king to indemnify the holder for 
his loss. A similar idea had come to prevail also in regard to privileges. 
Since a bankrupt government had not the wherewithal to pay indemnities, 
the road to reform was effectively blocked; the king found himself hedged 
in by property rights which he could not violate. Dr. Géhring’s major con- 
tribution has been to make this point clear. 

Though abbreviated footnotes indicate the chief sources of information, 
there is no bibliography. Exigencies of space can hardly be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation for this omission, for the author devotes fifteen pages to ap- 
pendixes which, in the reviewer’s opinion at least, are of little value. A 
bibliography, even a select one, critically analyzed and chronologically 
arranged, would have been of great service to the cause of history by fur- 
nishing points of departure for further research. Despite this serious short- 
coming, however, Dr. Géhring has produced an excellent book on the 
ancien régime in France. 

The University of North Carolina. MircHety B. GARRETT. 


Catholics & Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France. By R. R. Paumrr. 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1939. Pp. 236. $4.00.) 

Here at last is a book that deals with the opposition to the philosophes 
in eighteenth century France. So complete was the conquest of public 
opinion by the philosophes that their Catholic opponents suffered not only 
defeat but oblivion. The best-known of the defenders of orthodoxy, Fréron, 
is remembered only in the denunciations that Voltaire showered upon him. 
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Unfortunately for those who were “on the side of the angels” it was the 
devil who had all the good tunes. Opposed by such masters of style as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu, the defenders of religion, none of 
whom could boast of literary gifts, unavoidably fell into a state of neglect. 

Mr. Palmer has bravely essayed to rescue the opponents of the philosophes 
from the oblivion into which they nad fallen. He was confronted by two 
difficult tasks: one was to find them; and the other, and more difficult one, 
was to show their importance in the intellectual scene. He has accomplished 
both these tasks with marked success, and his book is therefore an addition 
to the studies of the period. As a result of his exact scholarship and dis- 
criminating judgment, Gauchat, Hardouin, Berruyer, Chandon, Fréron, 
and the Jesuit editors of the Journal de Trévoux have sufficiently emerged 
from obscurity to be noticed by future students of eighteenth century 
France. 

Naturally the book gives much more attention to the “Catholics” than 
to the “unbelievers”. Considerable space is devoted to the controversy be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Jansenists, which, Mr. Palmer believes, is an 
important though neglected phase of French thought. As the conflict passed 
beyond the two schools of believers to the more acrimonious one between 
believers and unbelievers, the former were compelled to sharpen their old 
weapons and to find new ones. One of these new weapons was history, 
which was now used by the Catholic apologists to support the tracitions of 
the Church against those philosophes who used history to undermine them. 
One Jesuit, Hardouin, became a collector of historical documents. Another, 
Berruyer, wrote a popular history dealing with Biblical times. Not only 
history but “nature” was used by the Catholics against the philosophes. 
Mr. Palmer describes sympatheticaliy the Christian interpretations of nature 
and of natural law which the Catholics stoutly upheld against the empirical 

interpretations of the philosophes. 
But the conflict between the Catholics and the unbelievers was, in a 
sense, unreal. The real opposition to the latter came not from tke former 
but from a new religion whose prophet was Rousseau. What both the 
Catholics and the unbelievers in the eighteenth century failed to realize was 
that the birth of a political religion was foreshadowed in the chapter on 
“Civil Religion” in the Social Contract. This new religion was to cause the 
spirit of fanaticism to migrate from the body theological to the body 
political. It proclaimed political “mysteries”, the contrat social and the 
volonté générale, that were destined to find fanatical ‘devotees during the 
French Revolution. 
J. SaLwyn ScHAPIRO. 


The City College, New York. 
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Turgot and the “Ancien Régime’ in France. By Doveras Daxin, Lecturer 
in History, Birkbeck College, University of London. (London: Methuen 
and Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 361. 155.) 

Tus addition to the already long list of books about Turgot is justified 
by the author’s purpose. Utilizing Gustav Schelle’s definitive collection of 
Turgot’s writings and the significant additions made possible by the pub- 
lication of Veri’s journal, Mr. Dakin undertakes to present Turgot not 
only as a remarkable individual but as himself a part of the ancien régime. 
Unfortunately it may be doubted, in spite of the “great output” of literature 
of which Mr. Dakin speaks, whether the time is even yet opportune for 
a general picture of Turgot’s times. Too many unknowns remain even for 
so well-read a person as the author of this work. Nevertheless, the portion, 
substantially new, which he devotes to Turgot’s experience as intendant 
in Limoges (chs. u-vir) constitutes an excellent monographic contribu- 
tion in itself, full of sense and of valuable additions to our knowledge. In 
these chapters Turgot is presented as a hardworking, intelligent, and clever 
representative of the great administrative service that had grown up around 
the crown. It is regrettable that Turgot does not appear more clearly as 
one of a group, perhaps the best but not the only hardworking, intelligent, 
and clever one of the “forty tyrants”—still more, as one not merely among 
the forty but among the two or three hundred generally high-grade men 
who constituted the second rank and the most permanent element of the 
system. What were, for example, the measures that other intendants were 
taking to rationalize the corvée? Mr. Dakin does not tell us. 

One of the best things that Mr. Dakin does is to describe the old system 
of France (especially as it applied to the Limousin) in twentieth century 
terms. He says, excellently, that in spite of differences in form it did not 
differ very much from government in England. At this point, however, like 
his predecessors, he misses the ideological form that the monarchy was 
striving toward and that found occasional expression in the words of men 
like Praslin, Joly de Fleury, and Tolozan. The basic doctrine was simple: 
no localistic or personal intrusions into national solutions. It is not difficult 
to show that the monarchy, like some other political systems, fell short of 
and even betrayed its ideal. But the ideal itself must be understood in order 
to understand the old regime—and Turgot. 

The account of Turgot as minister of state (chs. 1x-xv1) avowedly makes 
no new contribution to the story as already told. To a student of the activities 
of the commercial and financial groups in this period it remains something 
of a puzzle that a controller general of the kingdom of France had so little 
concern with their problems. The organized businessmen of the chambers 
of commerce did not like him, avoided him, and were glad to see him go. 
The congress or convention of deputies extraordinary which Sartine got 
together in the winter of 1774-75 was maneuvered to outstay Turgot. Even 
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what little was dene by Turgot in this field has not been effectively in- 
vestigated by Mr. Dakin. When, “in collaboration with Sartine, he was 
issuing new regulations for the Compagnie des Indes’, these were either 
for the liquidation of the old company or, more important, for the new one 
that was being projected. A little wider consultation of the Foreign Office 
papers would have shown traces of an interesting scheme to link tke India 
business of France and England in a single rationalized whole. The found- 
ing of the Caisse d’escompte is mentioned, but the real founder, Panchaud 
of Geneva, of whom Robert Bigo has told such interesting things in his book 
about the caisse, is not. The Guines affair, of which Mr. Dakin gives one 
of the best accounts in print, has so many ramifications that it is doubtful 
if anyone could get them all in one story, but it falls in with other omissions 
of Mr. Dakin that he does not hiat at the repercussions of the affair among 
the bankers of London and Paris. 

The old charge against Turgot of political ineptness is re-examined by 
Mr. Dakin, who is inclined to reject it. It is hard, however, to clear Turgot 
„of the major political error of contributing to the organization of the opposi- 
tion. Necker was not remarkable as a politician, but even he, as Mr. Dakin 
fails to recognize, was able to effect the essential object of the antigild 
legislation, the legitimation of free industry, by his système intermédiaire, 

Mr. Dakin does not attempt to make much of Turgot as an economist. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that one of Turgot’s wisest utterances, to 
the effect that to understand economics it is necessary to forget political 
boundaries, was omitted from the record. 

University of Minnesota. _ Freverick L. Nusssaum. 


Edmund Burke: A Life. By Sir Pme Macnus. (London: John Murray. 

1939. Pp. xiii, 367. 155.) 

‘Tuts is the first full-length biography of Burke to benefit by unkampered 
access to the statesman’s private papers. Divided between the two seats of the 
Fitzwilliam family, Wentworth Woodhouse and Milton, these papers were 
published in part in the familiar four-volume Correspondence of Burke in 
1844; but limitations of space and Victorian decorum conspired to suppress 
many valuable letters, while Burke’s youthiul notebooks, personal memo- 
randa, and drafts of speeches were entirely ignored. Access to the papers 
was denied until 1937, when the present reviewer was granted permission 
to read and publish. Since then zhe collection has been seen by Mr. H. V. F. 
Somerset of Oxford, who is now publishing some valuable articles on Burke 
in the English Historical Review, and by the author of the present 
biography. 

Material found in the private papers is not likely to effect any drastic 
revision in the accepted estimate of Burke, although it does throw more 
‘searching light upon the statesman’s intimate circle at Beaconsfield, long 
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known to have been a millstone about his neck. It shows with fresh clarity 
the strong esprit de corps of the Burkes and also the gullibility of Edmund, 
who was never able to believe that any friend or relative could be a rogue. 
In this biography Sir Philip Magnus agrees in the main with the conclusions 
reached by the present reviewer in an earlier study of Burke’s finances— 
that the evidence fails to convict Burke himself of any palpable chicanery, 
although it does impeach his common sense and knowledge of human 
nature. Upon several important points, however, Sir Philip’s mind appears 
to be not wholly made up. As a single example, in regard to the old asser- 
tion (made in The Dictionary of National Biography and The Cambridge 
Shorter History of India) that Edmund Burke gambled in East India stock 
and presumably lied when in 1772 he denied ever having held such stock, 
Sir Philip declares that the “evidence” shows him to have been a stock- 
holder (p. 42); but in the footnote which should back up this assertion he 
cites a passage from a monograph by the present reviewer proving from 
India Office records that William, not Edmund, was the owner of the stock 
in question and that the statesman therefore stands exonerated of falsehood. 

Sir Philip’s analysis of Burke’s weaknesses—his political ineptitude, his 
sublime impracticality, his occasional parliamentary lapses from good taste 
and even decency—is generally just and makes his book more realistic than 
the biographies of stale eulogy by Newman and Murray a decade ago. His 
attempt to do justice to Burke’s fine intellect and political wisdom saves him 
from the ways of excessive debunkery, although one feels that he is a little 
too susceptible to the lure of sensationalism to the neglect of more vital and 
factual matters. His assertion that “invincible aristocratic prejudice” had 
almost nothing to do with Burke’s failure to secure high office (p. 56) is 
an important reversal of the usual judgment and unfortunately is left to 
stand without proof. Significant names and episodes in Burke’s career— 
such as his relations with Benjamin Franklin, the fine series of letters to 
Champion on the American Revolution which remain unpublished, the 
statesman’s long friendship with O’Hara which bore fruit in a mass of 
unpublished Burke letters at Wentworth on Irish affairs, Burke’s prospective 
duel with Wedderburn and the feud which lay behind it, and the letters 
Burke wrote to Catholic friends and ecclesiastics in the 1790’s advocating 
“much more distinctly & avowed political connections with the Court of 
Rome”—are not mentioned, to the neglect of valuable material among the 
private papers. 

The general reader will learn much from this book, but historians should 
accept specific details with caution. It exhibits both the virtues and the flaws 
of amateur scholarship—a fresh and lively point of view, marred by care- 
lessness in dealing with sources. References to manuscripts without the 
correspondent’s name, the date, or other identifying labels are too vague 
for exact scholarship; the bibliography lacks alphabetical or topical arrange- 
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ment, Christian names or initials of authors, place and date of publication. 
One also finds such evidences of haste and contradiction as the writer’s 
statement that Lady Fermanagh was the daughter of Burke’s patron Lord 
Verney (p. 52), although on page 232 he quotes from the Burke papers 
correctly identifying her as “his niece and heir”. 

The Huntington Library. Dixon WecrTER. 


Theobald Wolfe Tone: A Biographical Study. By Franx MacDermor. 

(New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 342. $3.50.) 

Aumosr from the day of his death from a wound self-inflicted to fore- 
stall hanging for treason, Wolfe Tone has stood high in the ranks of Irish 
martyrs. Now martyrs rarely get written about objectively, and Tone has 
been no exception. His name has been one of the mainstays of Irish oratory, 
but for biography there was little more than the pious Life which his son 
wove into his father’s incompleted autobiography and published in Wash- 
ington in 1826. Mr. MacDermot has remedied this lack with an admirably 
balanced, well-documented biographical study which is also a valuable addi- 
tion to.our knowledge of Ireland in the 1790’s. He has used the Tone Papers 
now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and has supplemen-ed from 
various archives our meager knowledge of Tone’s early career. He publishes 
large extracts from Tone’s diary, of which two, one on the Bantry Bay ex- 
pedition and the other on Tone’s stay with the army of Sambre et Meuse and 
with the Dutch fleet in 1797, are most interesting to the historian. Mr. Mac- 
Dermot writes well, though his great familiarity with Irish history of the 
period tempts him to introduce names and details without enough explana- 
tion for the uninitiated reader. He is scrupulously fair to Tone and to Tone’s 
enemies. He shows that the facts of Tone’s career do not square with the 
well-constructed myth which has been so useful for Irish politicians. Tone 
was an opportunist, who, if he never actually went over to the Castle, man- 
aged at some time or other to dea! with almost every other group in Irish 
politics. He was true to another Irish tradition, as witness the Following 
passage: “I have now seen the Parliament of Ireland, the Parliament of 
England, the Congress of the United States, the Corps Legislatif cf France, 
and the Convention Batave . . . and, of all those I have mentioned, beyond 
all comparison the most shamelessly profligate and abandoned by all sense 
of virtue, principle, or even common decency, was the legislature of my 
own unfortunate country: the scoundrels, I lose my temper every time I 
think of them.” 

Yet Mr. MacDermot’s verdict on Tone is on the whole favorable. He 
regards his early death as a loss for Ireland, though he doubts the wisdom 
of the appeal to revolutionary France. Tone’s “convenient moral and intel- 
lectual obtuseness” he thinks no more than the necessary quantum for actual, 
politics. Not that Mr. MacDermot is writing merely another Irish political 
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tract. For most of the book he is the careful historian and biographer, anxious 
above all to winnow fact from legend. Yet he also knows that historians de 
make judgments, and in his introduction and in the last five pages of the 
chapter headed “Catastrophe” he frankly tries to draw from Tone’s career 
a lesson for contemporary Ireland. That lesson is that the relations between 
Ireland and England must depend on what relations are established among 
Irishmen in Ireland, that domestic co-operation must be attained before any- 
thing final can be done about the place of Ireland in—or out of—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Tone was no dogmatic idealist, and contempo- 
rary dogmatic idealists in Ireland who exploit his legend are doing Ireland 
a disservice. It should be clear from the foregoing that Mr. MacDermot’s 
book has interest not merely for the student of eighteenth century Ireland 
but also for the student of twentieth century Eire. 
Harvard University. Crane BRINTON. 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of 
Napoleon I. By the Late Colonel Ramsay Wesron Putpps, Formerly of 
the Royal Artillery. Volume V, The Armies on the Rhine, in Switzer- 
land, Holland, Italy, Egypt, and the Coup d'état of Brumaire: 1797 to 
1799. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. x, 479. $7.00.) 
Boru this and the preceding volume of Colonel Phipps’s great work have 

appeared posthumously. That they have appeared at all is the result of the 
skillful and devoted labor of his granddaughter, Elizabeth Sandars, who 
took his manuscripts and notes and whipped them into shape for publica- 
tion. As she remarks in the preface, this task, difficult at best, has proved 
peculiarly perplexing in the preparation of the present volume. She has clung 
steadfastly to her grandfather’s original purpose, to present the history of 
the wars of the French Revolution as a school for the development of Na- 
poleon’s marshals. But this plan presents unusual difficulty when dealing 
with the last years of the Directory, for the future marshals move in and 
out of the various campaigns in such bewildering succession that it is almost 
impossible to follow their fortunes methodically and still maintain a coherent 
picture of the campaigns themselves. That the dilemma has not been solved 
and that the final impression is rather confusing in spots is the consequence 
of the original scheme rather than of any ineptitude upon the part of the 
editor. 

Now that this series has been carried to the end of the Directory, one 
wonders whether the experiment has proved a fruitful one. Colonel Phipps 
intended to point out how each of the future marshals was influenced by the 
events and conditions of the campaigns in which he participated. It was to 
be, in modern psychological terms, a study of the fashion in which the mar- 
shals were conditioned by their separate experiences. But one cannot feel 
altogether convinced that the author has succeeded in his purpose. He has 
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told the story of the campaigns in great detail, and he has searched rigor- 
ously to discover the part played at each step by the future marshals. But in 
doing this, even where he is not troubled by lack of sure evidence as to the 
location and action of his characters, he is forced to maneuver ther on and 
off the stage so rapidly that the story suffers both as coherent narrative and 
military analysis. At the same time the history of each man is so repeatedly 
interrupted by the necessity of not neglecting others that it is nearly im- 
possible to maintain the sense of the continuity of individual experience 
which is necessary if we are to understand how far particular conditions and 
events shaped an officer’s professional growth. We get the sense of a succes- 
sion of mob scenes in which we recognize various individuals as they drift in 
and out rather than the sense of the impression made upon the minds of par- 
ticular individuals as different scenes of action came within their ken. One 
comes out of it all with a dramatic sense of the Empire in the making, an 
arbitrary emphasis the author was willing to accept, but without, in the 
majority of cases, as clear a picture of the soldierly development of the 
future marshals as he had hoped to be able to present. 

But this is not to deny the scholarship and sound merit of Colonel 
Phipps’s work. It is filled with penetrating analysis and good military com- 
mon sense. If he doesn’t altogether achieve his original purpose, it is prob- 
ably because the task he set himself was impossible of fulfillment upon the 
scale that he planned it. Although the last two volumes have undoubtedly 
lost something from the fact that they have been put together by another 
hand than that which originally designed them, the difference is not im- 
portant. The really remarkable thing is that the editor, faced with one of 
the most difficult tasks of historical organization that could be imagined, has 
succeeded in retaining so much of the spirit and merit of the earlier volumes. 
It is worth noting that she informs us that her grandfather left materials for 
carrying the history of the marshals on into the years of the Consulate and 
Empire but that she has not yet made up her mind just how to use them. 

Swarthmore College. Troyer S. ANDERSON. 


‘Public Schools and British Opinion, 1780-1860: The Relationship between 
Contemporary Ideas and the Evolution of an English Institution. By 
Epwarp C., Mack. [Columbia University Studies in English end Com- 
parative Literature.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. 
xvi, 432. $3.75.) 

Tue intensive study of the growth of any single institution is valuable 
not only to specialists in that particular field but to other historians. Both 
educationists and students of British history must be grateful to Mr. Mack 
for this documented investigation of seven great English public schools: 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Westminster, Winchester, and Charter- 
house. Not only has he traced their internal history, but he has shown its 
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` connection with the social, intellectual, economic, and religious movements 
of the day—even though, as he admits, his evidence can be assessed only 
qualitatively and not quantitatively. 

The very fact that Mr. Mack was obliged to select only seven schools is 
unfortunate in that it tends to obscure the close relation between them and 
the less-known grammar schools. There is little to choose between the aims 
of the founder of Winchester in 1382 and those of the founder of Wotton- 
under-Edge Grammar School in 1384. Henry VI in his grant to Eton, dated 
June 3, 1446, designated the new foundation “the lady mother and mistress 
of all other grammar schools”. This concentration on the great schools seems 
to overemphasize class distinctions in England through a period when the 
gradations were almost imperceptible. 

On the other hand Mr. Mack has zarried out the task he has assigned 
himself with balanced judgment. After reading the evidence on both sides 
no one can doubt that the English public schools, in his first period up to 
1830, had fallen into decay. The concentration on the classics, a legacy from 
the Renaissance, had lost its educational value under changed external con- 
ditions and with an inferior teaching staff. The moral and religious instruc- 
tion was pitiful, the social life beneath contempt. And yet no one would stig- 
matize England in the first half of the nineteenth century as politically, eco- 
nomically, or intellectually decadent. Is it possible that educationists have 
exaggerated the influence they exert in the formation of young minds? 

The great reforms of the English public school system from 1830 to 1860 
are treated with similar judicial fairness. It may be that the advent of rail- 
ways, which the author does not mention, as well as the improvement in 
the schools, which he stresses, contributed largely to their increased popu- 
larity. The retention of the classics in the curriculum was probably due 
largely to university requirements. Even today a very large proportion of 
the open scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge are awarded for proficiency 
in Latin and Greek. 

The author pays generous tribute tc the moral quality of the output of 
the seven schools and their rivals after the reforms inaugurated by Arnold 
and others. He fails perhaps to realize how many of their pupils were des- 
tined to become country gentlemen with estates to manage. (For them the 
holidays were a time of unconscious vocational instruction.) He looks on 
the schools rather as nurseries for imperial administrators. He attacks the 
British Empire in unmeasured terms. (His reference to “oil-wells spouting 
almost literally from the bones of dead missionaries” is geographically un- 
fortunate.) Yet he realizes that British administrators were inspired by a 
higher ideal than “a cold-blooded exploitation of subject peoples for the 
enrichment of a few capitalists’. Where perhaps he is a little unfair is in 
suggesting that this “idealistic and passionately sincere love of the Empire” 
was “the last of England’s romantic faiths”. Anyone who knows the work 
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of school missions, or indeed of the junior branches of the League of Na- 
tions Union, will realize that young England today is not deaf to the calls 
of the persecuted and oppressed either in its own Empire or beyond it. 

Mr. Mack’s second volume, bringing his researches up to the present day, 
should be even more interesting than his first. 

New York City. G. T. HANKIN. 


George II and William Pitt, 1783-1806: A New Interpretation based upon 
a Study of their Unpublished Correspondence. By Donatp Grove BARNES, 
Professor of History, Western Reserve University. (Stanford University:. 
Stanford University Press. 1939. Pp. xiii, 512. $5.00.) 

The Whig Party, 1807-1812. By Micar Roserts, Professor of History in 
the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown. [Studies in Mocern His- 
tory, General Editor, L. B. Namier.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1939. Pp. viii, 453. $8.00.) 
Proressor Barnes maintains the thesis that George II and not William 

Pitt triumphed at Pitt’s accession to office in 1783 and throughout that states- 

man’s administration, that the constitutional position of George II] -emained 

unchanged beween 1760 and 1806, and that the picture of Pitt as a modern 
party leader and modern prime minister is a false one. Quotations in an 
appendix from a large number of historians and biographers tend to exag- 
gerate the novelty of this view. For while it is true that the political his- 
torians since the appearance of Macaulay’s essays in the middle of the last 
century have fostered the idea of George III's defeat at the hands of Pitt 
as an adjunct to the Whig picture of his earlier “unconstitutional” attempts 

at “personal”? rule, the constitutional historians have often been closer to 
~ Professor Barnes’s own interpretation. 

The present reviewer believes that the main conclusions of this volume 
are correct and that the book presents an exhaustive marshaling of whatever 
evidence on these questions is presented in the letters exchangec between 
Pitt and the king. These letters are not large in number, however, and those 
which are preserved at Windsor are the only source not hitherto well ex- 
plored of which Professor Barnes has made use. The result is that he devotes 
much space to treading familiar ground in a familiar way and that the book 
is disappointing. 

In spite of appreciative references to the work of Professor Namier, the 
author imperfectly understands the workings of the house of commons. He 
refers to the analysis of the hcuse in 1788 in the Pretyman papers which 
lists 185 members who will “probably support His Majesty’s government”. 
He then labels these the “King’s janissaries” and proceeds to reason as if 
this large body of men represented a personal following which the king 
could order about at will. This is not just a minor slip, because this old idea 
of the existence of a large group of “King’s Friends” is in the kack of his 
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mind all the time and conditions much of his thinking. The truth is that 
there existed in all parliaments of the time a substantial group who would 
in-the main, though not inevitably, support any administration already well 
established in power. This slow-moving body, buttressed by the notion that 
support of the administration was after all the respectable course and any 
“formed opposition” the height of political wickedness, and many members 
of it united by ties of office and of social connection with the whole system 
centering in the court, may be said to have been an institutional part of the 
parliamentary system, but it was quite different from a personally led fac- 
‘tion. Professor Barnes has also accepted other old Whig legends about the 
earlier days of the reign quite uncritically. 

Little consideration is given to the important question of the relations 
between Pitt and other members of his cabinet or to that of the relations 
between the king and his other ministers, though there is interesting evi- 
dence on this last point in the Windsor letters. During this period new de- 
velopments in the relations between the prime minister and other ministers, 
while they do not invalidate the main conclusions of the book, were of great 
significance for the future of the constitutional position of king and minis- 
ter, as were important changes in the organization of the administrative de- 
partments which are not mentioned. 

These institutions of commons and cabinet functioned within a political 
atmosphere reflected in vast quantities of periodical and pamphlet literature 
which the author gives no sign of having explored. The temper of public 
opinion, the pressure of groups within and without parliament, the pur- 
poses of ministers and their associates in regard to economic matters and 
commercial groups, are all factors appearing, if at all, only in nebulous dis- 
tance in this book and never springing into life. Yet these things made up 
the day-to-day situation with which both king and minister were confronted. 
The outcome of any particular disagreement between the two was probably 
more often the result of a complex of circumstance than of the superior 
generalship or “tactical” victories which Professor Barnes is fond of attrib- 
uting to George III. The reason why all these considerations are necessary 
to the working out of the problem wkich the author has set for himself is 
that without a firm grasp of them the conflict between king and minister 
becomes distorted, the significance of its personal aspects is exaggerated, 
and the whole situation is oversimplified. A wider outlook, which often re- 
sults only from the possession of a vast amount of detailed information, 
would perhaps have shifted Mr. Barnes’s interest away from assessing blame, 
chronicling “years of lost opportunity”, and in general putting “ifs” into 
history. In short his study lacks the vigor, reality, and conviction which a 
more concrete presentation, based upon a more intensive examination of 
evidence from a wide variety of sources, would have given it. 

Professor Roberts’s study of the Whig party in the six years following the 
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year of Pitt's death continues in point cf time from the period of Professor 
Barnes’s work. While during these years the Whigs on four occasions ap- 
peared to have an excellent chance of gaining office, they did not do so. They 
twice refused it and were twice disappointed by the prince regent, that 
former patron of the Whigs. The book attempts to make the confusing 
course of party politics of these years intelligible. It succeeds admirably and 
in doing so sheds light on the workings of the political system in years pre- 
ceding and following these. Some monographs on party politics have ana- 
lyzed large quantities' of correspondence of politicians to trace the course 
of ministerial intrigues, some have analyzed from widely scattered sources 
the changing groups within the house of commons, others have attempted ` 
to steer a way through the mazes of public opinion as reflected in the press. 
Professor Roberts has succeeded in doing all these things for the years 
covered and has so correlated all this material that a coherent picture results. 
The book must be carefully read by all students of modern English political 
or constitutional history. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Gerpa R. Crosay. 


Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil englischer Diplomaten. Von Vert 
Vacextin. (Amsterdam: “Elsevier”; New York: Nordemann Publish- 
ing Company. 1937. Pp. xvi, 557. $8.00.) 

THE present volume grew out cf Professor Valentin’s studies of the 
German Revolution of 1848-49, for which he had used the reports of Lord 
Cowley, British minister at Frankfort. From this it was a short step to the 
plan of using the rich store of unpublished reports in the foreign office 
papers at the Public Record Office for a history of Anglo-German diplomacy 
in the period of the making of the empire, 1848-71. Thirty-five hitherto un- 
printed documents are given in full in the appendix. It goes without saying 
that Professor Valentin is familiar with the published works on his subject. 
Of special interest in the new material are the many confidential conversa- 
tions with German princes and statesmen, and above all with Bismarck, 
which were reported by the British envoys but not included in the blue 
books. 

Most of the points on which I would disagree with Professor Valentin’s 
statements are, like the occasional slips in statements of fact and misprints, 
of slight significance. On the whole, he is objective and well balanced in his 
appraisal of British and German statesmen and their respective policies. It is 
more difficult for him to be fair to Napoleon III, and a few charges of 
duplicity are applied to French actions of a type that is accepted in the 
diplomacy of Bismarck. 

The narrative is followed by a summary appraisal of the relations of 
Germany and England as a cultural as well as a diplomatic problem and 
by che formulation of seven theorems or principles of the mutual attraction 
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and repulsion of great powers. “These conclusions offer at least this com- 
fort, that there are no eternal enmities in foreign politics, that the relations 
between great peoples are flexible, and that it often happens that a stand-up 
and knock-down fight is the mecessary prerequisite to an honorable under- 
standing and reconciliation. The future will tell us whether the World War 
was destined to play this part in the relations of Germany and England.” 
Since these words were written at the end of Professor Valentin’s last para- 
graph, the relations of the two powers have passed from “peace in our time” 
to a struggle that bids fair to exceed the war of 1914-18 in intensity and 
bitterness. The future has given its answer, and that answer was fore- 
shadowed by the past. Valentin’s book covers fewer years and is more lim- 
ited in scope than Sontag’s Germany and England: Background: of Conflict, 
1848-1894, but it suggests the same conclusions. 
The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890: The Slave Trade and the 
Scramble. By R. Courianr, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Beit Professor 
of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 1939. Pp. ix, 507. 25s.) 

Ir historians ever decide to partition Africa for purposes of historical ex- 
ploitation, they will find East Africa already occupied—by Professor Coup- 
land. This volume is his third study of that part of Africa and well merits 
the grateful recognition of the historian. He began his studies with an under- 
standable desire to write a book on the life and work of Sir John Kirk, a 
man who served England faithfully and intelligently at Zanzibar but scrupu- 
lously refused to take advantage of the sultan of Zanzibar at.times when, 
by so doing, he could have added all of East Africa to the British Empire. 

Professor Coupland’s first work in this field was Kirk on the Zambesi 
(Oxford, 1928), a book concerned primarily with Kirk’s early experiences 
in Africa as a member of Livingstone’s Zambesi expedition, 1858-63. To 
prepare himself for his study of Kirk’s later career, Professor Coupland 
acquainted himself with the earlier history of East Africa. The result of 
this preliminary research was East Africa and its Invaders (Oxford, 1938), 
an excellent and indispensable account of East African history from earliest 
times to 1856. His latest book begins at this point and is, in very large part, 
an account of Kirk’s activities as Britain’s representative in Zanzibar. Private 
papers belonging to the Kirk family, the Waller Papers, and hitherto unused 
documents of the British foreign office give this volume its great significance, 
One wishes that material from the German archives also could have been 
used so that we could have the complete picture of what went on in East 
Africa in the late eighties, when partitioning treaties were concluded. 

Professor Coupland does not fully appreciate the fact that this study 
straddles two significant eras in imperialism. The earlier one is the period 
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of mid-Victorian anti-imperialism, when many Englishmen relied on laissez- 
faire principles to supply England with needed goods, when political control 
of overseas territories was not thought necessary for that purpose. Not having 
to worry, therefore, about political control for commercial ends, Englishmen 
could and did concern themselves with other and different problems, such 
as the suppression of the Arab slave trade in East Africa. Professor Coupland 
seems particularly anxious to have his readers believe that England’s East 
African policy was dominantly concerned with the suppression of this brutal 
traffic in hunfan beings, although he is curiously quick to question the sin- 
cerity of other nations that used the same claim to justify their presence and 
activity in the same region. Kirk seems to have been an excellent overseas 
representative of this prevailing mood in England; it may be presumed that 
this is the explanation of his failure to exploit his influential position as inti- 
mate adviser of Sultan Barghash of Zanzibar for the sake of extending 
British imperial control over the wide but undefined regions of the African 
mainland that came under the sultan’s suzerainty. 

When England had no serious rivals for the markets and raw materials 
of the world, it was possible for her to pursue thes: humanitarian policies 
in Africa and to rely on men like Kirk to carry them out. In the eighties 
this situation changed, and England discovered that she had powerful com- 
petitors: Belgium, France, and Germany now became interested in Africa. 
Scrupulous men like Kirk had little in common with the kind of competi- 
tive world produced by this changing condition; less scrupulous men ap- 
peared on the scene, such as Mackinnon, Leopold II, and Carl Peters, to 
whom commercial and political control of distant regions was all important. 
And so an old age vanished and gave way to a new and different one. Some- 
what unconsciously Professor Coupland has given us this story of change in 
his superb study of East Africa. 

Yale University. Harry R. Rupin. 


History of the London County Council, 1889-1939. By Sir Gwi.ym GIBBON 
and Recrayp W. Bett, Barrister-at-Law. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xxi, 696. $7.00.) 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the London County Council, celebrated last 
year, was the occasion of the publication of several studies of its history and 
work, some by the council, cthers by independent investigators. This vol- 
ume by Gibbon and Bell was “written at the instance of” the council, “but 
it is in no sense an official history”. The authors concede that they have 
felt less free to comment than if theirs had been a “wholly private venture”. 
This accounts for the predominantly factual nature of the work. It is analyti- 
cal and objective. 

Long as the book is, it is little more than an outline, so vast is the sub- 
ject. Many chapters would need to be greatly extended to satisfy the reader's 
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interest, stirred by the present volume, in this “experiment in the govern- 
ment of a huge urban agglomeration”, which is “one of the most instructive 
examples of development in local government during the last half-century”. 
The eighty-page account of the morass of London government in the pre- 
council period and the struggles of municipal reformers is a model of con- 
densation, yet the reform movement alone is worth a book. 

The London County Council was superimposed upon local government 
bodies to the number of 132 (not counting “a host” of special authorities) in 
an area which has never been enlarged and which today comprises only one 
sixth of Greater London. In 1899 many of these bodies were eliminated with 
the creation of twenty-eight metropolitan borough councils. Other revisions 
occurred in the twentieth century, mainly in the direction of extending the 
council’s powers, but today its authority within its area is limited by that 
of the borough councils, the City corporation, several other county councils, 
and various ad hoc bodies, such as the Metropolitan Water Board, the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board, the Metropolitan Police Commissioners, the 
Electricity Authority, and the Port of London Authority. London, unlike 
most other English cities, has no municipalized public utilities. In a chapter 
on “External Relations” Gibbon and Bell indicate the inefficiency of such 
division of power within the County of London and the still greater con- 
fusion in Greater London; they suggest the obstacles in the way of reform— 
vested interests, local pride, jealousy. A much more probing study of the 
existing chaos of London government is The Government and Misgovern- 
ment of London by William A. Robson, also published last year (George 
Allen and Unwin). 

The London County Council has made the best of its position. It has 
displayed diplomatic skill in its relations with other local authorities; it has 
regularly met with distrust and obstruction from parliament yet has won 
many of its battles. Its functions have of necessity been extended. In 1904 it 
took over education with larger powers than the School Board had had; in 
1891 and again in 1930 its supervision over public health was extended; in 
1930 poor relief came into its hands; its power with regard to housing has 
grown steadily since 1890. In all these spheres the record of the council is 
excellent. So also would appear to be its record in finance and the detailed 
organization of its work. The account in this volume is of absorbing interest. 
The reader is moved to accept the authors’ final verdict: “an impartial 
judgement, strict in its standards, will accord to the London County Council 
one of the highest places in the modern history of local government”. 

The political side of the council’s history has a chapter to itself and fre- 
quently recurs: parties in the council and their relation to national parties, 
elections, lobbying. It is in this connection that the only departure from 
strict objectivity on the part of the authors can be discovered. They cast 
repeated slurs upon the early Progressives. The party made mistakes, but 
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its vigor and idealism set a high standard of public service. Lethargy at the 
beginning would have been disastrous. 
University of Chicago. Frances E. GILLESPIE. 


The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. By Ernst Curistian HELM- 
REICH, Bowdoin College. [Harvard Historical Studies.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 523. $5.00.) 

Tuts book is a model of meticulous scholarship along generally approved 
lines of diplomatic research, and the list of personal contacts given by the 
author at the beginning of his very full and excellent bibliography proves 
his scrupulous anxiety to check printed sources by personal impressions of as 
_ many as possible of the actors. Nonetheless, he does not escape from the 
tendency, so noticeable in other no less admirable monographs of this type, 
to accept diplomatic documents at their face value, without considering the 
possibility of their facts and their theories being often almost equally 
erroneous. Incidentally, his book may be regarded as a nemesis upon the 
Belgrade government for its unenlightened policy in withholding the 
Serbian diplomatic documents of the period 1903-18 aad leaving a free field to 
its enemies, for the inevitable result is that the student is left dependent either 
upon the Austro-Hungarian collection of documents or upon the arbitrary 
selections of Milan Bogitevié, an exile whose vindictive desire to discredit 
the dynasty of Kara George threw all motives of impartiality or criticism 
into the shade. (He was the first to print certain important documents, but 
his books are full of unproved and grossly scurrilous statements.) Undue 
reliance on these collections, on the Berlin propagandist organ Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage (which, before its reconstitution as the Berliner Monatshefte, 
was engaged in a campaign to saddle Serbia and Russia with the responsi- 
bility for the World War), and on such uncritical writers as Lončarević and 
Miss Durham leads to somewhat dubious conclusions. 

There is an introductory chapter on Serbo-Bulgarian relations from the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of 1904 (which the author ascribes to the eclipse of 
Russian influence in Eastern Europe after the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War) down to 1912, but the full narrative begins only with the 
secret alliance of March, 1912, and the domestic background in Serbia and 
Bulgaria is not provided. There is a somewhat perfunctory but accurate 
account of the Internal Organization, but that of the Serbian Black Hand 
is misleading on many points. It is a mistake to describe the Narodna 
Odbrana as “a first-class revolutionary organization”; it is only necessary to 
contrast it with the Macedonian societies, and indeed it was just because of 
its mildly cultural program (certainly inimical to Austro-Hungarian rule in 
Bosnia) that some of the wilder spirits founded the Black Hand, and this 
was in 1911, not 1908. No proof that Crown Prince Alexander was a mem- 
ber has ever been produced, and it is certainly not true that “they were in 
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close touch with the most important men of the Government” (p. 42), or 
that “the Black Hand aroused an intense patriotic spirit in the population 
and especially in the army” (p. 45), for it was a small nest of conspirators of 
whom only a very few were aware. Still more inaccurate is it to assert that 
“in 1912 the Black Hand exercised no such influence as in 1914” (p. 47). 
The very opposite is true, because during the Balkan War the regicides were 
reinstated, and one of their ringleaders was “Apis”, the real spiritus movens 
of the terrorist Black Hand. By the early spring of 1914 there was acute 
friction between the Black Hand (Apis having entrenched himself in the 
general staff) and the heads of the government, in particular Pašić and his 
masterful minister of the interior, Stojan Protić. 

A most valuable account is given of the way in which the Balkan League 
came into being. The superior character of Sir Henry Bax-Ironside’s infor- 
mation, as compared with that of all the other ministers in Sofia, is clearly 
brought out. On the other hand the mysterious Cetinje bomb affair is treated 
very cursorily, and no evidence is adduced for the view that “there was more 
truth in Nastié’s accounts than was formerly supposed” (p. 82). Nothing 
can free Nastić from the labels of police spy and agent provocateur. To say 
that “there never were any evidences of superfluous wealth in Cetinje” is to 
apply foreign standards: the king’s wealth was out of all proportion to that of 
any of his subjects and was derived from systematic exploitation. On two 
much more serious points there is a lack of perspective: the death of Milo- 
vanovié in July, 1912, which is dismissed in a footnote, was really an event of 
capital importance, depriving Serbia of one of her most brilliant and most 
European statesmen at the age of fifty and leaving her in the hands of 
Nicholas Pašić, an astute party manager with superb tactical instincts but 
with no foreign policy save to “wait and see” and meanwhile to rely upon 
Holy Russia. Again, the interactions of the Tripolitan War and Italian policy 
upon the general Balkan situation are treated much too cursorily, consider- 
ing their decisive influence in setting the European ball rolling. 

Dr. Helmreich gives a very fair and admirably balanced estimate of the 
Russian attitude towards the Balkan War, showing how Sazonov connived 
in the activities of the budding league but shrank back and showed timidity 
when it got into motion. He brings out Grey’s relief at Sazonov’s modera- 
tion in the crisis and his genuine devotion to peace, and he hits the nail 
when arguing that the European Concert aimed “at avoiding a European 
War, not at avoiding a Balkan War” (p. 132)—thus greatly increasing the 
chances of a major conflict later on. He is very explicit about the “forward” 
policy of such Russian diplomats as Hartwig and Nekludov as compared 
with the much more conservative attitude of the high bureaucracy in St. 
Petersburg, but he probably rather predates Hartwig’s great influence at 
Belgrade (p. 27). 

The chapter on Austria-Hungary’s Balkan policy is much more open to 
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criticism. To say that the Ballplatz never, “since at least 1908”, wanted to 
expand au dela de Mitrovica is entirely misleading, for it ignores not only 
the motives of Aehrenthal’s Sanjak Railway project of 1906 but, above all, 
the consistent attitude of the general staff and Gereral Conrad, who con- 
tinued to preach the view that the true strategic line of advance lay up the 
valley of the Morava and therefore through the heart of the Serbian king- 
dom. These views were shared by several subordinate but very influential 
members of the Ballolatz itself and were bequeathed by Aehrenthal to 
Berchtold, whom Dr. Helmreich calls “industrious and capable” (p. 178). 
Surely Berchtold’s belief that a Serbian port “woulc mean a Russian port on 
the Adriatic” is an example of fatuity, and many others could be quoted. 
It has usually been assumed that all the powers, and Austria-Hungary 
among them, wrongly calculated that the Balkan allies would be de- 
feated. Dr. Helmreich (pp. 186-92) makes out < good case for the view 
that Berchtold did not reckon with a Turkish victory, but this only makes 
his general policy all the more inexplicable. Serbian policy is open to much 
criticism, but it is hard to see how Vienna’s determination that Serbia should 
not reach the Adriatic can be described as “very moderate” (p. 208). “Lib- 
erals such as Masaryk, Kramář and Baernreither”, it is added, “were heart 
and soul for granting Serbia a port”, and the reader might infer that they 
were all of the same oppositional kidney, whereas Baernreither was the 
leader of the German Bohemian ultra-conservetive big landowners, with 
little in common with the two Czechs. But he understood the Balkans and 
Austria’s true interests, and it is much to be regretted that Dr. Helmreich 
has not made fuller use of his Fragments of a Pditical Diary, which remains 
on record as a proof that there was true statesmanship available in Vienna, 
though it was not employed. Moreover, the account of the notorious Pro- 
chaska affair has been very much watered down (pp. 214, 227): in reality 
there can today b2 no possible doubt that the story of his emasculation by 
Serbian officers was deliberately fabricated at the Ballplatz and the true 
facts then withheld for several weeks in order to inflame public opinion 
against Serbia. Pašićs admission of “small irregularities” on the part of 
the Serbian military authorities (quoted on >. 229) does not entitle Dr. 
Helmreich to say that “there can be no doubt” that “they were in the. 
wrong” on the major issue. Berchtold used the incident when he was pre- 
paring for war but dropped it when he found that his two allies did not 
favor the idea. In 1914 the late Count Francis Lützow told me that Pro- 
chaska himself had openly admitted to him that the whole story was a fake 
and joked abou: it, and confirmation may b= found in the book of Baron 
Szillasy, who was in the Ballplatz at the time. 

There is on page 226 a very unconvincing attempt to justify Berchtold’s 
refusal to accept PaSi¢’s offer to negotiate, brought to him by Professor 
Masaryk. Dr. Helmreich evidently does not know the notorious story of how 
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the lordly Berchtold treated Masaryk as wanting to make some money out 
of his Belgrade mission, which was not undertaken “at the instigation of the 
Neue Freie Presse” (which was always most hostile to Masaryk) but fol- 
lowed logically from Masaryk’s own initiative in the Zagreb and Friedjung 
trials a few years earlier. This whole incident is a crowning proof that Berch- 
told was both borné and incompetent. But even without it Dr. Helmreich’s 
own very careful analysis of Berchtold’s treatment of Bulgaro-Rumanian 
relations leaves a very mediocre impression of the foreign minister, even 
though Berchtold is acquitted—very doubtfully—of any share in prompting 
Bulgaria’s attack upon Serbia in 1913 (p. 367). Ic is difficult to detect any 
grounds for calling Berchtold’s policy “a bold and difficult one” (p. 377). 
It is surely misleading to suggest that neither German nor Italian influence 
restrained Austria from attacking Serbia (p. 378), and certainly too little 
importance is attached to the share of Count Tisza’s speech in June, 1913, 
in provoking the conflict. It may also be doubted whether full justice has 
been done to Grey’s moderating influence during the long London negotia- 
tions. 

Final judgment must be reserved until the Serbian documents—already 
in print, awaiting publication, before the assassination of King Alexander— 
are allowed to see the light and can be microscopically compared with the 
Austrian and German collections in particular. But meanwhile there is no 
book on the subject so thorough, so learned, and so detailed as the present 
volume. 

University of London. R. W. Szron-Warson. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


Some Influences that have made the British Administrative System in 
India. By M. Rurunaswamy. (London: Luzac and Company. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 660. 215.) 

To quote the preface, “this work is the expanded and finished product” 
of the Sir William Meyer Lectures delivered at the University of Madras in 
1937. It is a compendious volume describing in detail the place of the army, 
land revenue, and frontier in the shaping and development of Indian admin- 
istration mainly under the East India Company, though the story is in each 
case usually brought down to modern times, and the account is interestingly 
introduced by a chapter on “Commercial Origins” and completed by a 
study of the state finally produced and the social and political ideas estab- 
lished by the administration. 

“Circumstances and expediency” have in Mr. Ruthnaswamy’s view been 
the presiding deities of British administration and the fashioning of the 
British state in India. Driven by their demands, British rulers were com- 
pelled to assert the doctrine of “paramountcy” and “lapse” and, at a time 
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when England was in the grip of laissez faire, to adopt an economic policy 
of paternalism (p. 6533. The British rulers “had become landlords” and 
improving landlords at that, and to fill this role the government necessarily 
became a “ma-bap” government. 

For the general reader chapters 1 to vi on the commerzial origins of social 
and political ideas are probably the most interesting, but for the closer 
student the chapter on “Land Revenue as Maker of Administration” is the 
most thorough and important part of the book. Here the author penetrates 
far below what he calls the level of the district cclleccor to the duties of 
Tahsildars, Patwaris or village accountants, and the whole machinery of the 
Zamindari system. For in Mr. Ruthnaswamy’s view, “land revenue is gen- 
erally recognized as the most important influence in Indian Administra- 
tion”, and as Sir Thomas Munro said, “Whoever -egulates the assessment 
of the land rent holds in his hands the peace of the country.” A similar but 
rather shorter analysis of the influence of the frontizr, its finance, the forces 
involved, the two schools of frontier thought—tke close border and the 
Sandeman—is presented in considerable detail. 

The volume is a useful contribution to the histery of the British admin- 
istrative system in India, “one of the noblest s:ructures whose records 
illuminate the annals of the art of administration”, by an experienced writer 
and student of these matters, an enthusiastic but rot uncritical admirer of 
his subject. 

Upper Canada Callege. T. W. L. MacDermor. 


British Diplomacy in China, 1880 to 1885. By E. Y. G. Kiernan, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 327. $4.5c.) 

Tuis study competently performs the useful service of making available 
to those interested in China’s modern foreign reletions the substance of the 
British documents for the years 1880 to 1885. The author sees his chosen 
years as a comparatively neglected but portentous time in which China’s 
dependencies were being pulled away and her very existence threatened and 
in which Far Eastern events did much to shape zhe emergent groupings of 
the powers. British policy in this period of tension he assesses as on the 
whole one of inactivity, not always masterly. The chief concerns of British 
diplomacy in these years are shown to be the Franco-Chinese hostilities 
over Annam and Tonking, Korean problems, anziforeign rioting in Canton, 
and the Far Eastern repercussions of the Afgnanistan crisis. 

The author’s narration of these affairs is rich in detail, but his plan of 
presentation is a rather unhappy compromise between the topical and the 
chronological. Topics are broken up into chapters with precise date limits, 
for example, “Tonking, to September 1883”, which are then arranged in 
a sort of rotation. As a result, the individual -hemes lose unity by being 
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treated in installments, while at the same time the interaction between 
events in different fields is not made sufficiently clear. The inaccessibility 
of the British archives after 1885 unfortunately imposes an artificial terminal 
point on some threads in the narrative. The latter part of the book turns 
from presentation of the processes of diplomacy itself to analysis and charac- 
terization of the period. Chapters such as those on “The Structure of China” 
and “British Enterprise in China” testify to the author’s conviction that 
diplomacy and economics “are two languages describing the same events” 
(p. ix) and free the study from the narrowness of view too often the hall- 
mark of its species. 

The author’s judgments cn points related more immediately to his re- 
search are often :ncisive, but his ventures into broader fields of Chinese 
history occasionally go astray. The first two pages of the book attempt a 
diagnosis of the scul of China which had better have been left undone, and 
statements such as the assertion that “China had no true feudal period” 
(p. 209) are unsound. How the author’s candidly admitted failure to use 
Chinese documents affects the perspective of his work may be illustrated 
by the fact that European diplomats are clearly identified and described, 
while many important Chinese are referred to only by their surnames: the 
well-known Liu Ming-ch’uan, for instance, is referred to simply as “a 
certain Liu” (p. 268). In general the style and tone of the work are cul- 
tivated, ironic, anc impartial, but the use of “we” in references to Britain 
and the British will jar on the ears of those reared in the faith of historical 
objectivity. 

Western Reserve University. MERIBETH E. CAMERON. 


Northeastern Asia, a Selected Bibliography: Contributions to the Bibliog- 
raphy of the Relations of China, Russia, and Japan, with Special Refer- 
ence to Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Eastern Siberia, in Oriental 
and European Languages. By Roserr J. Kenner, Professor of Modern 
European History in the University of California. Two volumes. [Pub- 
lications of the Northeastern Asia Seminar of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Robert J. Kerner, Editor.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1939. Pp. xxxix, 675; xxxi, 621. $26.00. Photolithographed.) 

As a pioneer work, Professor Kerner’s long-awaited bibliography is 
invaluable. The area dealt with is of peculiar and rapidly increasing impor- 
tance. This is the quarter of the globe in which the frontiers of China, 
Japan, and Russia approach and indeed overlap each other. Yet never before 
has it been possible to consult one compact guide listing a selection of the 
rich literature available in the languages of these three countries as well as 
in English and the other Western languages. 

Such a bibliography raises at once the question of the value of the ma- 
terial to be found in these three relatively difficult languages. Reference to 
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the sections on Manchuria and Manchukuo shows that the modern bib- 
liographies are in Japanese and Chinese, especially Japanese; and Japan also 
leads in atlases. In geology and natural resources modern material in Chinese, 
. Japanese, and Russian is far more plentiful than in Western languages. As 
might be expected, the Chinese and Japanese predominate in historical work, 
especially monographs. When it comes to international -elations, the Western 
languages are well represented, but for one important aspect of international 
relations they are necessarily inadequate: it is impossitle to understand how 
“the Japanese case” is represented for Japanese consumption without going 
to the Japanese literature. Russian and Chinese arz of comparable im- 
portance. 

This is to-be expected, of course; but quite as important, and much less 
generally realized, is the fact that in dealing with basic and detailed infor- 
mation on such subjects as agriculture, economics, forestry, industry, finance 
and banking, railways, and other subjects necessary to the realistic under- 
standing of the problems of a country and its people, zhe research worker or 
field worker who hes a knowledge of one or more of these languages has 
a great scientific advantage. For the needs of the scientist, in fact, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian have already passed from marginal value to primary 
value. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that Professor Kerner’s bibliography will 
rapidly come into use as the major reference worx in its field and not 
simply as a last-hope source of the kind of footnotes that are sometimes 
added to a thesis to make it look better than it is. In using the two volumes, ; 
unfortunately, the lack of an author index is a very great handicap. It is 
tragic to think that a few hundred dollars more might have provided such an 
index. Professor Kerner, however, has made up for this lack as far as possible 
by providing a subject index, numerous cross references, and a table of 
contents subdivided in great detail. 

In getting out such a bibliography, Professor Kerner and his colleagues 
had to solve peculiar typographical problems. It is remarkable, considering 
these problems, that they were able to publish in 1939 two six hundred page 
volumes including references up to 1937. On the other hand, the necessary 
division of the work among a good many people has allowed numerous 
errors in the spelling of the names of authors to slip by, together with not 
a few wrong classifications. For instance, an article on Turfan by Colonel 
Schomberg, whose name is spelled in at least three different ways, is classi- 
fied under Outer Mongolia; and Cressey’s monograph on the Ordos Desert 
is also classified under Outer Mongolia. It is much to be hoped that North- 
eastern Asia will be used as much as it is needed and that this will make 
possible a second. edition. Professor Kerner and his collaborators would 
make it an improved edition. 

The Johns Hopkins University. . Owen LATTIMORE. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Living Tradition: Change and America, By Simeon Strunsxy. (New 

York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 454. $3.50.) 

Ar a time when the reading public is literally deluged with an ever- 
increasing stream of printed material much of which is of dubious value, 
it is a source of great satisfaction to lay hands on a book which says some- 
thing, with directness and clarity, that should be said. The volume here 
reviewed is a book of this kind. It is informing. It dares to challenge ac- 
cepted notions and theories and thereby inspires thought. Mr. Strunsky, its 
author and one of America’s leading journalists, is strongly of the opinion 
that the change which American civilization has undergone during the 
last century and a half is far less revolutionary in character than is com- 
monly thought. There are “persistent factors”, he asserts, “operating beneath 
the surface of change”. In support of this thesis he has amassed a wealth 
of material, much of which is statistical in nature. This he has organized 
into twenty-seven chapters, each of which is devoted to some outstanding 
item, as size of the country, frontiers, women, children, health, housing, 
food, play, business workers, machines, farmers, cities, immigration, regions 
and trails, the press, political habits, the American temper, and the auto- 
mobile. Two long chapters take up the World War and the business collapse 
of 1929. Although the pages bristle with facts and figures, they are so skill- 
fully marshaled that there is not a dull paragraph. There is no mincing 
of words, and yet, with a few exceptions, an atmosphere of urbanity and 
dispassionateness prevails from cover to cover. 

Mr. Strunsky does not ask the reader to agree with him. As he himself 
says in his prefatory note, the volume contains the findings of one observer. 
‘This reviewer, for example, cannot agree that in the colonization and 
growth of the United States and Canada “there is little support for the 
doctrine which explains history in terms of geography and climate” (pp. 
13-14). Already considerable data to the contrary have been assembled, and 
a learned volume from the pen of the late Marcus Hansen of the University 

of Illinois on the settlement and history of parts of the United States and 
~ Canada leaves little doubt that Mr. Strunsky is in error on this point. 
The statement that radicalism in the United States “is chiefly native and 
agrarian” (p. 33) is debatable. So is the assertion that woman “still has 
to justify her right to work for a living” (p. 57). It is true that three out of 
four American families live in a one-family house and that “two of these 
three families own the house in which they live” (p. 103). But how many 
of these homes are so heavily mortgaged or otherwise financially encumbered 
that the nominal owners are no better off than tenant renters? And in 
connection with housing one may well inquire whether homes built by 
private interests are as well built in terms of materials and workmanship 
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as those ‘constructed by the government. Mere numbers built and the cost 
thereof do not tell the entire story. Is the statement that zhe mobility of the 
American farmer is to be accounted for not by things economic but rather 
by the “restlessness of a pioneer people in a vast open continent beckoning 
to adventure” (p. 130) wholly accurate? Would Mr. Strunsky attribute the 
migration of the High Plains farmers of Oklahoma to California merely to 
adventure? Moreover, the author would have great difficulty in proving 
that the “satisfaction derived from electric lamps in the house is in the 
light and glow itself, not in the help for reading and sewing” (p. 162). 
On page 161, and again on page 184, Mr. Strunsky tells us that the auto- 
mobile is not a machine but a toy and a plaything; on pages 173 and 189, 
however, it has become a utility and a necessity. In many parts of rural 
America the automobile from the staadpoint of usefulness is more impor- 
tant than the telephone. One may question whether “we face the menace 
of too much food in the world” (p. 192) or of faulty means of distribution. 
Furthermore, Mr. Strunsky is open to challenge when he holds that the 
problem of the farmer, strictly speaking, “is more political than economic” 
(p. 197). 

Other statements, mostly generalizations that cannot be supported by 
facts, might be cited, but neither these nor those mentioned above should 
be allowed to detract too much from the value of tkis book. Its chapters 
are oi uneven merit. Those which treat of the frontier, cities, women, the 
press, and political habits are, in the opinion of this reviewer, much superior 
to those on farmers, business, and machines, where the reader discovers 
something that borders on the apologetic. Buz irrespective of chapter com- 
parisons, here is a book which, like a great teacher, informs, inspires, and 
makes you think. It deserves to be widely and thoughtfully read. 

Columbia University. Harry J. Carman. 


The Heritage of America. Edited by Henry SreeLe Commacer and ALLAN 
Nevins. (Boston: Little, Browz and Company. 1939. Pp. xxiv, 1152. 
$4.00.) 

The Westward Movement: A Book of Readings on our Changing Frontiers. 
By Ina Fave Weersremeyer. With the Editorial Collaboration of J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. 
Pp. xx, 500. $2.25; trade edition, $3.00.) 

Ir is nearly a half-century since Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart published in 
four volumes American History told by Contemporaries. He used a great 
variety of private papers and public documents to tell the story of the Amer- 
ican people. The Heritage of America is something quite different in pur- 
pose and method. The story is told by personal narratives of those who, as 
observers or participants, saw the scenes which they describe. Two hundred 
and fifty-two selections, from tne discoverers to the New Dealers, grouped 
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to cover thirty-five phases or periods, present a vivid account of America. 
The actors come from every walk of life, and their narratives are as varied 
as the experiences which make up the record of a people. It is the purpose 
of Messrs. Commager and Nevins to make this book exemplify a new kind 
of history by selecting vital firsthand accounts, “pulsing with the hopes and 
despairs, the ardors and endurances, the joys and sorrows of plain people 
everywhere”. They would have history emanate in the reader’s mind, less 
from libraries and more from life. It is not just another source book to 
serve in the classroom, though it may be an adjunct of classroom teaching. 
It might well occupy a place in students’ browsing rooms. Its real place 
is on the living-room table in the home for all to read. By its use history 
will less often repel, or possibly mislead, than it does through most of the 
cheap publications that now find a place in homes. This reviewer is not in- 
clined-to question the selections chosen from the great storehouse of personal 
narratives of American life which were available. There is room for rivalry 
in the making of such books. The introductory notes accompanying each 
selection always seem brief, sometimes inadequate, but this is perhaps to 
quarrel with limitations of space and cost of production. The bibliography 
at the end supplements the introductory notes. 

Dr. Woestemeyer has undertaken to devise an improved source book 
for high school students and confined the readings to the Westward Move- 
ment. The secondary title, Our Changing Frontiers, is a more accurate title 
for what she has done. There are three sections. “The Lure of the West” 
(Part I) surveys the resources of the country in furs, soil, forests, minerals, 
and grass and ends, as everybody must in these war days, with “news and 
propaganda”. Part II, “Spread of the People”, covers the movement to the 
piedmont, the Mississippi Valley, and the Far West. Part III, “Progress of 
the Frontiers of Culture”, is unique and makes the broader title for the 
book preferable. Generally pioneers tell their own stories. But a variety of 
documentary material—tletters, handbooks, fiction and verse, legends and 
folklore—has been used to supplement the narratives of the actors in the 
changing frontiers. Frequently extracts from secondary accounts are inserted 
to develop a clearer view. The editor has also introduced sections and sources 
with liberal explanatory information. The book bristles with technical aids 
known to educators—pictures, maps, charts, and bibliographical notes. The 
effect on the minds of the users remains to be tested. It is a worthy experi- 
ment. 

Western Reserve University. Evzert J. BENTON. 


The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. By Perry Mier. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 528. $3.75.) 
Perry Miller exhibits much of the intellectual fortitude so characteristic 
of his Puritan heroes in the task he has set himself: In a series of volumes 
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which promises to be one of the outstanding achievements of American 
scholarship he proposes to analyze and trace the historical development of 
the mind of New England. He writes with indubitable authority, for it is 
probably true that no one has read so much of what the Puritans wrote 
or has pondered longer over what they thought. This frst volume defines 
and classifies the “principal concepts of the Puritan mind in New England” 
prior to 1660. Later volumes will take up the narrative from that point. 

New England Purizans, living in an age of transition but dimly realized 
and seeking to achieve a complete culture for that age, worked out a re- 
markable synthesis of their heritage of “Augustinian piety” with the 
Renaissance faith in the power of reason. Imbued with the spirit of 
Humanism, Ames, Preston, and the New England clergy employed the 
inherited disciplines of all the liberal arts in justification of their peculiar 
type of church establishment. By resort to the new logic of Petrus Ramus 
they derived Biblical authority for their procedure. They studied the physical 
sciences—Ptolemaic or Copernican, it mattered not for Puritan purposes— 
to explain the place of their church in the natural world. By means of con- 
temporary psychology they demonstrated its suitability to man. The “con- 
cept of the means” explained the church’s function, rhetoric “gave it a 
voice”, the “Foederal Theology” provided a theoretical basis, and a doctrine 
of the state evolved to advance and protect it. All the intellectual resources 
of the Puritan thus served to buttress his inherited piety. “The church 
incarnated upon earth the entire pattern of the New England idea.” 

That Calvinism and the Puritanism of New England were far from 
synonymous Mr. Miller clearly demonstrates. The theory of the covenant 
measurably softened the doctrine of predestination and restored to man 
some of the dignity end freedom of will be had lost in the state of involun- 
tary degradation to which the great Genevan had consigned him. The 
Puritan state was “wholly contractual; it could be the product of man’s 
volition, and subject to the laws of reason, and yet be directed and ruled 
by God”. That reason might elbow piety aside, as it eventually did, some 
feared, but by ingenious multiplication of the wonderful covenants they 
believed they had devised a potent series of checks and balances. 

New England Puritanism in these years trod a difficult middle way, 
striving to preserve to thinking man his power of choice while taking 
nothing from an omnipotent and very personal God and keeping free of 
the twin errors of Arminianism and Antinomianism only by virtue of the 
constant efforts of its philosophers and preachers. It prepared the mind of 
New England as well for the Age of Reason as for the Great Awakening, 
as much for the Unitarianism of Boston as for the Transcendentalism of 
Concord. 

This book deserves a wide audience not only of scholars but of intel- 
ligent general readers as well. Unfortunately, to all but the narrowest of 
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specialists Mr. Miller’s academic and frequently repetitious style may well 
prove insurmountable. A Teutonic ponderosity, which at times makes the 
book read like a translation of Mommsen, often obscures the sweep and 
poetry of a truly magnificent conception. A simplification of sentence struc- 
ture and a pruning down of paragraphs, better assimilation of quoted 
material, and a more thorough distillation of unquestionable learning and 
scholarship would have produced more of the streamlined qualities of the 

author’s Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. And yet, as the Bible was the ultimate 
` authority of the Puritans, so The New England Mind must be a Sibylline 
Book for students of American history, literature, and thought. 

Brown University. ` CARL BRIDENBAUGH. 
Biography by Americans, 1658-1936: A Subject Bibliography. By Eowarp H. 

O’Nett. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1939. Pp. x, 

465. $4.00.) 

Tunis book, apparently a by-product of the compiler’s researches for his 
History of American Biography (Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 400), a thesis 
presented for a doctorate in the English department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1935, lists about seven thousand titles, some five thousand 
of which were examined by him. It is divided into two parts: a subject list 
of biographies by Americans and a list of American collective biographies. 
Although the book is called Biography by Americans, there is no way of 
finding out who these American authors were, since the first part lists the 
biographies only by subject, and there is no index. This section could have 
been greatly improved by brief critical notes and by the addition of dates 
of birth and death for the subjects. 

The second part lists by author, editor, or (in the absence of these) title 
707 American biographical works containing more than one sketch, and the 
contents are listed where the subjects did not exceed twenty in number. 
It is a curious, haphazard list, and the reviewer is unable to understand 
the compiler’s basis of selection, if any. Certainly the list could have been 
increased fivefold without approaching completeness. Books like Progressive 
Men of Western Colorado or Biographical History of Eminent and Self- 
made Men of the State of Indiana or Men of Mark in South Carolina, in 
which everyone from the local bank president to the local livery-stable owner 
secures a flattering write-up for a stated fee, are an interesting American 
` phenomenon, and there is hardly a county in the United States that has 
not been covered once in every recent generation. A complete list of these 
books would have some value, particularly if it were accompanied by a 
geographical or subject index, but Mr. O’Neill’s list is neither complete 
nor indexed. 

The omissions in this section of the book are astonishing. The great 
works of Sibley and Shipton on Harvard graduates and Dexter on Yale 
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graduates are missing; Thacher’s classic American Medical Biography is 
not there, neither is Wold’s indispensable Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1777-1928. There is no mention of those great mines 
of biographical information, the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
J. L. Chamberlain’s Universities and their Sons, or of the perennially useful 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

An enormous amount of labor has been wasted in locating copies of 
recent books that are to be found in any library of importance; this is a 
valuable procedure for books published prior to 1870, let us say, but users 
of a bibliography of this sort are not likely to be startled by the information 
that there is a copy of Nevins’s Grover Cleveland in the Library of Congress 
or that the New York Public Library possesses a copy of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

Columbia University. Mirton Harsey THomas. 


The British Empire before the American Revoluticn. By Lawrence HENRY 
Gipson, Professor of History and Head of the Department of History 
and Government, Lehigh University. Volume IV, Zones of International 
Friction: North America, South of the Great Lakes Region, 1748-1754. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knop£ 1939. Pp. xlii, 312, xliv. $5.00.) 
INTERNATIONAL rivalry between Europeans in North America was largely 

a matter of manipulating the Indian tribes lying between the rival sets of 

European settlements. The French Empire rubbed elbows with the Spanish 

along the southeastern and southwestern boundaries of Louisiana and in 

the West Indies and with the British in a dozen places. But the empire of 
the British at the middle of the eighteenth century, bursting with a vigorous, 
expansive energy which its Latin rivals did not pcssess, literally pushed 
against the establishments of both the others from Hudson Bay to the 

Orinoco. The threat of British expansion and its probable effects upon both 

the other rival empires had become so acute that they eventually felt com- 

pelled to submerge their differences in a common front against a Britain 
manifestly determined (in their eyes) upon achieving a mercantilistic 
dictatorship of the world. 

This is the general theme that Professor Gipson takes up in the fourth 
volume of his important survey of the British Empire before the American 
Revolution. But this volume is limited to the friction between the French 
and British Empires and is only a partial study at that, since it is confined 
to a discussion of that part of North America lying south of the Great Lakes. 
The fifth volume will discuss the other zones of Anglo-French friction, and 
it is to be presumed that some similar treatment wiil be given to the zones 
of friction between the British Empire and the Spanish. 
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Dr. Gipson is here interested chiefly in the “dynamics” of Anglo-French 
rivalry in the regions south of the Lakes. And by dynamics he means the 
social and economic forces that were driving the British colonials westward 
over the mountains and similar, if weaker, forces among the French which 
prompted their resistance to the British advance. He is concerned with these 
sociological phenomena as they worked themselves out in the hinterland of 
Georgia, in the Cherokee-Choctaw countries, and in the valley of the Ohio. 
For these zones of friction were the tilting fields where the champions of 
the weak and tenuous line of French establishments drawn through the 
heart of the continent met the advancing British host of traders, surveyors, 
and settlers that constituted the mid-century phase of the Anglo-American 
westward movement. So far as these zones of friction were concerned, states- 
men acted in response to the demands of the American westward move- 
ment: European diplomacy waited upon colonial social change. 

Since the Ohio Valley was the funnel through which a large part of 
this movement flowed, five of the nine chapters of the book deal with that 
region, including the Illinois country. The other chapters are concerned with 
the Florida frontier, the Cherokee country, and Lower Louisiana. We are 
indebted to Dr. Gipson for a masterly clarification of the confused Indian 
situation in the Ohio Valley as of the mid-century. His explanation of the 
failure of the Ohio Company as due to the protests of Americans against 
the principle of monopoly inherent in its charter and to the adoption by the 
crown of a new “small-holdings” policy with regard to western lands 
makes more sense than some of the explanations hitherto offered. Finally, 
the diplomatic historians who insist upon repeating that the colonies were 
“the pawns of European diplomacy” will do well to consider the suggestion 
that it was Virginia that (along with certain other colonies) dragged Eng- 
land into the diplomatic impasse that preceded the Seven Years’ War, 
rather than the reverse. It is true, of course, that the mercantilist con- 
ception of a balance of colonial power motivated French and Spanish 
statesmen in their resistance to British expansion. But it was the expansive 
movements of the colonies themselves which actually tipped the balance. 

It was the dynamics of British expansion in America that made for 
friction, diplomacy, and war with France in the Western hemisphere. There 
are parts of the book where the author might have said even more about 
dynamics than he has done, and one regrets that the diplomatic exchanges 
which dealt with the zones of friction could not somehow be brought into 
the discussion as the areas of friction were discussed. But Dr. Gipson 
promises to discuss diplomacy in the next volume, and it may be better 
so, for the diplomats concerned thought of the friction in America as one 
problem. It was quite customary to discuss Acadia, the Lakes, the Ohio, 
Louisiana, and the West Indies altogether and, as often as not, in a single 
document. Since this volume covers only a segment of the general problem 
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of Anglo-French friction in America, the story must be incomplete until 
the succeeding volume appears. 
Stanford University. Max SAVELLE. 


The Log Cabin Muth: A Study of the Early Dwellings of the English 
Colonists in North America. By Harop R. Suuntierr. Edited with 
an Introduction by Samust Error Morison. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. xxi, 243. $2.50.) 

Tue title of this work conveys an antiquarian overtone that may prove 
misleading. Mr. Shurtleff’s treatment of the theme was actually just the 
antithesis of that which would be followed by an antiquarian; instead of 
viewing the log cabin simply as something picturesque in itself, he saw in it 
a subject for critical investigation leading to generalized conclusions. Trained 
both as an architect and as a historian, he combined technical understand- 
ing with an appreciation of social background and implications, and he has 
in consequence raised the log cabin from the level of popular myth to the 
status of significant social history. 

Mr. Shurtleff’s thesis is that log cabin construction of dwellings was 
almost entirely unknown among the Indians, among the English and Dutch 
settlers in America, and among the descendants of the latter during the 
greater part of the colonial period. Log houses were introduced first by 
the Swedes and then independently by the Pennsylvania Germans, from 
which latter group they were taken over by the Scots-Irish. Not until the 
Revolutionary period had this type of building become common among 
the rank and file of American farmers in the less thickly settled areas. A 
wealth of architeczural detail, as well as a thorough check of the sources, 
supports this view in convincing manner, and the whole is submitted in 
substantiation of similar interpretations first advanced by Fiske Kimball 
and Henry C. Mercer and in recent years by T. J. Wertenbaker. One may 
now predict with some confidence that log cabins will disappear from 
accounts of the English colonies in the near future. 

In the course of Mr. Shurtleff’s analysis certain questions are raised con- 
cerning the relative influence of cultural heredity and of environment upon 
architectural developments. Why did the English persist in building inferior 
frame houses in the very presence of Swedish or German log dwellings? 
Again, why did the Scots-Irish so promptly copy the latter? The answers 
are apparently to be found in distinct cultural traditions, else a common 
frontier environment would have imposed common forms. But most in- 
teresting to the historian is the author’s analysis of the development of the 
log cabin myth as such. This he ascribes to the usual projection of late 
forms back into earlier periods, to the erroneous assumption that early 
settlers were incapable of frame construction, and to the popularity of the 
log cabin as a symbol of democracy. In consequence of this latter factor a 
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sort of competition developed between New England and Virginia his- 
torians in claiming the origins of this noble institution. In the confusion 
of Yankee and Southern accents that ensued, no one seems to have heard 
the Pennsylvania Germans who really had the major claim. 

Professor Samuel E. Morison, who edited Mr. Shurtleff’s manuscript 
after the latter’s death in 1938, has been most successful in blending his own 
contributions with the original text and adds a thoughtful tribute to the 
author’s unusual personality and career. 

University of Pennsylvania, . Ricaarp H. Suryock. 


Vermont in the Making, 1750-1777. By Marr BusHNELt Jones. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 471. $4.00.) 

Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850. By Davin M. Lup.um. [Columbia 
Studies in American Culture.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1939. Pp. x, 305. $3.50.) 

Tue first of these volumes is much more scholarly and less expansive 
than its title would imply. Vermont in the Making gives no description of 
the early settlement of the state or the development of its institutions. It is 
concerned exclusively with the early Vermont land controversies. ` 

The orthodox interpretation of the quarrel over “the New Hampshire 
Grants” has long awaited critical analysis. At last we have a study based 
upon thorough research in the Public Record Office as well as in American 
manuscripts. The result is at least mildly revolutionary. In Mr, Jones’s view 
there never was any reasonable doubt as to the jurisdiction of New York 
over the Green Mountains. When Governor Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire issued land grants for more than one hundred towns in what is now 
Vermont, he was consciously exceeding his authority and endeavoring to 
add to his own wealth to the extent of about 100,000 acres. The grantees 
of these townships, including the governor’s relatives and political as- 
sociates as well as the governor himself, were not bona fide settlers at all 
but land speculators. The attitude of the New York authorities toward this 
usurpation was for the most part conciliatory. They issued only a-few patents 
which overlapped the Wentworth grants; they were willing to confirm the 
dubious New Hampshire titles at reasonable fees; and they were especially 
considerate of the actual settlers on the land. 

The first protests against New York’s authority came from the wealthy, 
seaboard speculators who were dealing in thousands of acres of Vermont 
land claims. The later protests came from a small group of Vermont in- 
habitants—Ethan Allen and his associates—who in their turn had become 
speculators in New Hampshire titles to the extent of at least 75,000 acres. 
The plain people of Vermont itself were never greatly concerned over the 
controversy and showed repeated willingness to accept New York control. 

The whole situation was fairly well understood in London. Lord Hills- 
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borough, as colonial secretary, was reported as regarding the whole affair 
as a “Land jobbing Scheme Iniquitous collusion between the late Govr 
Wentworth & the first Pricipal Pattentees to raise money upon the People 
without any real fair Intention of Settling the country”. But the British 
authorities delayed decisive action year after year urtil the situation became 
highly complicated and the independent republic of Vermont was the 
result. Such a thesis will be disillusioning to those who cling to the romantic 
legends of the “Green Mountain Boys”, but for this reviewer at least Mr. 
Jones has proved his case convincingly. 

The second volume under review is also somewhat misentitled. It de- 
scribes the various reform movements in Vermcnt from 1791 to 1850. 
There is a considerable account of anti-Masonry, anzislavery, the temperance 
crusade, and the various religious sects. Some attention is paid to prison 
reform, educational changes, and the care of the irsane. In all the chapters 
the reader finds almost exactly what he expects. Vermont throughout these 
years was largely echoing the protests and imitating the programs which 
arose in Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticct. The author, of course, 
cannot be blamed for failing to discover novelty when no novelty exists. 
The book is workmanlike and interesting. 

But why, if the topic is social ferment, is so litte attention paid to many 
other forms of popular agitation? Waves of emigration enthusiasm, called 
the “Genesee fever”, the “Ohio fever”, and the “Michigan fever”, were 
sweeping the hill towns in those years. There was great excitement over the 
embargo acts and the War of 1812. There was a “sik craze”, a “hemp craze”, 
and an all-embracing “wool craze” which surpassed the bounds of reason. 
All of these popular passions were similar to and substitutes for the hysteria 
which appeared in religious revivals or the anti-Masonry campaigns. The 
excitable part of the population was always excited about something but 
rarely about two things at once. 

There is still room for a really thorough and inclusive study of all varie- 
ties of social ferment. ` 

Dartmouth College. Lewis D. STILWELL. 


The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsy varia, By Soron J. Bucx 
and Exizasera Hawruorn Buck. [The Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey, sponsored jointly by the Buhl Foundation, the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh.] 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 565. $5.00.) 
Untiz the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey was organized there 

was little appreciation of the significance of this region in the advance of 

the American frontier. During the four years 1¢31 zo 1935 the staff of the 
survey, under Dr. Buck’s direction, collected a vast amount of material oz 
which the present volume is really a summary. In the authors’ own words 
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it includes “all important phases of human activity” in its account of the 
development of a primitive wilderness into the orderly and prosperous 
civilization that existed in Western Pennsylvania by 1815. While the authors 
have been obliged to define the exact limits of the area concerned, they have 
pointed out that in the usual fashion of frontiers, Western Pennsylvania as 
a cultural region was continually shifting as settlement advanced. 

Dealing in great detail with a comparatively localized subject, Dr. and 
Mrs. Buck have displayed a rare quality of historical judgment in the 
selection of material and in the maintenance of such a balance between the 
varied topics that they do not stray unduly into favorite bypaths. This is 
rather a notable quality in a book of this type which must necessarily 
include such masses of political, social, and economic detail. The general 
style is excellent, and where great detail is necessary, it is given in a lively 
fashion that holds the reader’s attention. The arrangement of the chapters, 
too, is a great aid in sustaining the intrinsic interest of the narrative. For 
example, a digression on the “Cultural Heritage of the Pioneers” precedes 
the chapter on actual settlement and contributes materially to an under- 
standing of it; and such chapter headings as “Transportation”, “Frontier 
Economy”, “Religion”, “Local Government and Community Control” in- 
dicate the comprehensive nature of this survey of social and economic de- 
velopment along with political. 

Nor is this volume a mere local narrative, for the authors have adequately 
recognized the place of Western Pennsylvania as an important phase of the 
general American frontier, and this is perhaps the most outstanding among 
their many contributions to historical knowledge in this particular book. 
There is a clear-cut view of the unique position of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania frontier, commanding as it did the Ohio Valley. Also, the misunder- 
standings of its inhabitants with those of Eastern Pennsylvania are re- 
counted in such fashion as to make them typical of the usual friction be- 
tween the frontier and the coast. The Western Pennsylvania frontier, how- 
ever, was exceptional, inasmuch as here these strongly separative forces did 
not bring about a new state but, rather, were held in check by the necessity 
of a compromise with the more conservative Eastern section. This general 
situation is brought out especially in the fresh and balanced account of the 
Whiskey Rebellion, which, as the authors significantly show, was really the 
culmination of longstanding grievances on the part of the Pennsylvania 
frontiersmen. But the conservative tendencies which had spread from 
Eastern Pennsylvania played an important part in toning down this out- 
break and later in healing the wounds it had left. 

Another important contribution is the obviously authoritative account 
of the important role of Western Pennsylvania in the American Revolution. 
The continued possession of Fort Pitt, with its command of the Ohio Valley, 
was of utmost importance to the American forces, and the authors rightly 
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conclude that without this post it would have been impossible to hold 
Kentucky and carry on Clark’s campaigns. In like fashion the book gives 
a balanced account of the territorial controversies between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia and of the prolonged contest between the speculative land com- 
panies and the actual settlers. 

In general make-up this volume conforms to the highest standards of 
historical scholarship. In view of the many details, footnotes are obviously 
impossible, but there are abundant evidences of the meticulous research 
upon which the text has been based. Thus the excellent analysis of the racial 
origins of the settlers (pp. 152-55} obviously condenses months of patient 
research within about two and a half pages. A particularly well-arranged 
bibliographical essay constitutes an exhaustive compilation of titles and 
will be indispensable to future historical workers in this field. It is unfor- 
tunate that a more critical appraisal of some of the important items was 
impracticable. A series of excellent maps adds greatly to the text, while 
numerous illustrations give life and color. The index is full and workable. 

Possibly the chief criticism of this fine volume is the lack of sufficient 
summaries to carry along the mass of details. Especially is this true of the 
very brief closing chapter, which is written in appreciative fashion but does 
not include sufficient discussion and explanation to leave really adequate 
impressions of the varied phases of the process of planting civilization in 
Western Pennsylvania. But the problem of space is an ever-present one, and 
altogether, from the standpoint of intrinsic merit as well as that of historical 
scholarship, the authors and their co-workers are to be congratulated upon a 
volume that will undoubtedly occupy a distinguished place in the increasing 
literature of the American frontier. 

University of Cincinnati. Brvertey W. Bonn, jr. 


The Era of the American Revolution: Studies inscribed to Evarts Boutell 
Greene. Edited by Rictarp B. Morris. (New York: Columbia University 
Press.: 1939. Pp. xii, 415. $3.75.) 

Tue. volume under review is worthy of the distinguished teacher and 
writer in whose honor it was prepared. In light of the conditions under 
which such presentation volumes come into existence it is gratifying to note 
that.the contents of this book are unusually well integrated, and it is clear 
that the contributors, in the words of the editor, “have striven to formulate 
a coherent point of view with regard to the era of the American Revolution”. 
Eleven essays are included, the first of which, by Lawrence A. Harper, is 
entitled “The Effect of the Navigation Acts on the Thirteen Colonies”. No 
one appreciates mere fully than Professor Harper, the author of the recently 
published. English Navigation Laws, the difficulty of writing as yet with 
finality about. the influence of the navigation system upon the economy 
of the English colonies. With respect to the figures presented to illustrate 
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the cash burdens and advantages of British mercantilism in 1773 (pp. 37-38), 
the extent to which one may draw valid inferences from these may be 
questioned; no account, for example, is taken of what was then considered 
a debt of colossal proportions accumulated by Great Britain largely for the 
preservation of the colonies, the value of which to them can hardly be re- 
duced to mere pounds and shillings. 

The second essay, “Writs of Assistance as a Cause of the Revolution” 
by O. M. Dickerson, indicates how widely extended through the con- 
tinental colonies was the general issue arising out of the efforts of customs 
collectors to secure these writs from the courts. Heretofore interest in these 
writs has too largely been centered by scholars upon the New England 
colonies. Dr. Dickerson in this survey extending from there to Florida 
speaks in high praise of the American judiciary for their refusal to give 
the aid demanded by the collectors who in turn were face to face with 
the otherwise insuperable problem of upholding the navigation and trade 
system. To the one side the specific issue was one of preserving what was 
considered an ancient exemption; to the other it was one of preventing a 
collapse of law enforcement within the colonies and the triumph of anarchic 
conditions. The third essay, the most elaborately developed in the volume 
and also demanding the most intensive survey of local records, by Richard 
B. Morris, is entitled “Labor and Mercantilism in the Revolutionary Era”. 
It is largely a study of wage and price controls, with especial emphasis upon 
the unhappy experiences of the states in attempting to make these controls 
a reality in the midst of the war for independence. Dr. Morris is inclined 
to take a sympathetic attitude toward those who sought relief from the 
implications of laissez faire in the midst of war. 

An interesting essay on “The American Balance of Power and Euro- 
pean Diplomacy, 1713-78” by Max Savelle appears next, and this in turn 
is followed by illuminating studies contributed by Clarence E. Carter and 
Louise B. Dunbar entitled, respectively, “The Office of Commander in 
Chief: A Phase of Imperial Unity on the Eve of the Revolution” and “The 
Royal Governors in the Middle and Southern Colonies on the Eve of the 
Revolution: A Study of Imperial Personnel”, which together testify to the 
efforts of the ministry to fill high administrative posts in America with 
those not unworthy of the responsibilities that faced them in attempting to 
work harmoniously with popular agencies of control while endeavoring 
at the same time to uphold unpopular regulations established by the crown 
and by parliament. The revolutionary side is thereupon stressed in four 
essays: that by Herbert M. Morais on “The Sons of Liberty in New York”, 
which traces the activities of this group but fails to make clear what definite 
grievances flowing from actual acts of oppression on the part of the British 
government and suffered by its members led it to espouse the use of terror 
to gain its ends; that by George C. Groce, jr., on “Eliphalet Dyer: Con- 
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necticut Radical”, a rather strange mixture of judiciary-minded conservative 
and opportunist who followed the radicalism of his community even in 
supporting the project of laying hands on the northern part of Pennsylvania; 
that by Sidney I. Pomerantz on “The Patriot Newspaper and the American 
Revolution”, which is concerned with the New York and New Jersey 
revolutionary press and its high standards of news reporting; and that by 
Michaél Kraus on “America and the Irish Revolutionary Movement in the 
Eighteenth Century”, an essay that is worthy of expansion so as to empha- 
size other important aspects than those here included. The final essay, “The 
Massachusetts Conservatives in the Criticat Period” by Robert A. East, in- 
dicates how the nationalists within that stete seized upon the Daniel Shays 
. riot and built upon it and other evidences of unrest their campaign for a 
strong national government. 
Lehigh University. Lawrence Henry Gipson. 


General Washington’s Spies on Long Island and in New York. By Moxton 
Pennypacker. (New York: Long Island Historical Society. 1939. Pp. 
xili, 302. $3.50.) 

Tuat Washington, like most commanders, employed spies in order to 
obtain information regarding the enemy’s movements has been generally 
known. But who the spies were and how their work was done has been a 
matter of speculation. The present volume contains the curious and dbsorb- 
ing story of Washington’s intelligence service. The author has derived his 
information from extensive and skillful use of documentary material, much 
of which is as yet unpublished. The men whom he commemorates have been 
heretofore either littl known or unknown. Robert Townsend, Abraham 
Woodhull, Austin Roe, Caleb Brewster, Jonas Hawkins find no place in 
major histories of the Revolution or in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, yet they were as eyes and ears to the commander in chief of the 
Continental Army. Without their invaluable assistance Washington’s opera- 
tions against the British would have been little better than a game of 
blindman’s buff. In procuring and trarsmitting confidential information 
obtained within the British lines they pe-formed a duty requiring not only 
iron nerve but the utmost skill, resourcefulness, and intelligence. To the 
roster of patriots whe served the American cause as spies should be added the 
name of James Jay, brother of John Jay, who invented an invisible ink which 
made it possible safely to transmit written messages through the lines of the 
enemy’s troops, 

In describing the functioning of Washington’s “Secret Service Bureau” 
Mr. Pennypacker treats with picturesque detail such matters as the author- 
ship and character of the cypher codes employed by the spies, the aliases by 
which the spies concealed their identity, the system of signals by which spy 
movements were flashed from point to point, the intricate system of com- 
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munication by which messages were relayed in and out of the British lines, 
the devices used by Washington to deceive the British through the dissemina- 
tion of false rumors, and the methods employed to elicit confidential infor- 
mation from British officers in New York City. Emphasis is laid upon the 
services rendered by Major Benjamin Tallmadge in organizing the Ameri- 
can intelligence service. The stories of Nathan Hale and of Arnold’s 
treachery are retold with the use of fresh documentary material, copiously 
quoted. Austin Roe’s little-known ride of fifty-five miles through eastern 
Long Island with secret advices for Washington, which saved Newport from 
the British, is described, and the claim is advanced that Roe should be desig- 
nated the Paul Revere of New York. A useful map and numerous illustra- 
tions increase the attractiveness of the volume. 
Wellesley College. Epwarp E. Curtis. 


The Disposition of Loyalist Estates in the Southern District of the State of 
New York. By Harry B. Yosurs. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. 226. 
$2.75.) 

Tue present volume is a scholarly examination of the time-honored 
thesis that land tenure in southern New York was sharply democratized by 
the sale of loyalist estates during and after the American Revolution. That 
thesis has too long been accepted as axiomatic, and its re-examination is 
very much in order. 

Mr. Yoshpe describes the machinery set up by the state for the confisca- 
tion of loyalist estates, he has chapters on the liquidation of claims and 
litigation involving such estates, and he discusses at some length the dispo- 
sition of the estates. He finds it impossible to escape the conclusion that 
“the greater number of those who profited by the sales of [estates by] the 
Commissioners of Forfeitures were well-to-do revolutionists and that the 
lower classes derived comparatively little immediate benefit”. There was 
some attempt to accommodate small purchasers, but it was in general the 
already “wealthy and influential landholders, Revolutionary leaders, mer- 
chant princes, and speculators” who appeared at the sales and bid in the 
Tory estates. The comparatively fortunate tenant farmers of Westchester 
County might profit by the sale of the estates of their loyalist landlords. But 
elsewhere in southern New York it was representatives of the great and 
wealthy Whig families who reaped the profit. Such transfers of title clearly 
contributed but little to the leveling effect of the Revolution. 

It should, however, be noted that Mr. Yoshpe does not deny that the 
Revolution had some leveling influence upon the land system of southern 
New York: he maintains only that it was “more moderate than has gen- 
erally been supposed”. We learn that the De Lancey West Farm was sub- 
divided and sold to over 175 persons; that the Philipse Manor was sold 
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in some 311 conveyances, many of them to former tenants; that numerous 
patriot purchasers of Tory estates later cut them up and sold them in small 
parcels; and that the manipulations of the speculators, who came into a 
very generous share of the loyalist holdings, accomplished a great deal in 
the way of democratizing the land system. In spite of the author’s cazefully 
phrased generalizations pointing in the opposite direction, the reviewer is 
of the opinion that the evidence produced in The Disposition of Loyalist 
Estates in Southern New York sustains the older thesis that the confisca- 
tion and sale of Tory lands in that region contributed very substantially to 
the democratization of landholding in tne southern counties of New York. 

The index is so nearly an index of proper names only that one wonders 
why just four other terms, “loyalists”, “slaves”, “speculators”, and “tenants”, 
happen to have been included. 

Department of State. E. WILDER SPAULDING. 


Bryces “American Commonwealth”. Fiftieth Anniversary. Edited by 
RosrrT C. Brooxs, Swarthmore College. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xii, 245. $2.50.)- 

The Problem of the Constitution. By Epwarp Jerome. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1939. Pp. ix, 224. $2.50.) 

Memoria volumes, as a species, are not held in high esteem. Sometimes 
they take the form of indiscriminate eulogy; sometimes, almost ignoring 
their professed object, they serve merely as an excuse for publishirg a few 
essays of dubious merit. In the volume before us, however, the seven con- 
tributors confine their attention to Bryce and his American Common- 
wealth; and, the purpose being to appraise that work once more, half a 
century after its appearance, they do not withhold critical judgments. In- 
deed, Dr. Haines has indulged in criticisms which, even if they had more 
justification, would seem obviously extravagant. He speaks about Bryce’s 
“lack of historical perspective”, “his partisan and partial analvsis”, his 
“weak arguments and indefensible logic”, his obliviousness to “inconsist- 
encies and discrepancies”, his blind acceptance of “the foremost myths and 
legal postulates of the Federalist party”, and other gross defects. Tre plagia- 
ristic writer of a third-rate college textbook seldom meets with such censure. 
It is unfortunate that these belittlings of Bryce appear in the first ten pages 
of the book. They are quite at variance, however, with the general verdict. 
Thus Dr. Munro finds Bryce scrupulously impartial; Dr. Graves alludes, 
with “enthusiasm”, to his insight and penetration; and Woodrow Wilson 
(in a review of 1889, now republished) refers to his accuracy, the sage bal- 
ance of his judgment, and his consciousness of our historical make-up and 
tendencies. 

It is remarkable that a foreigner, making a comprehensive survey of 
American life and often blazing the first trail through a wilderness (like 
public opinion and state government), should have been so accurate. At 
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times Bryce did fall into error, though rather in his forecasts of the future 
than in his analysis of the present. The essayists draw attention to these oc- 
casional lapses, but—except as already noted—without overemphasis and 
without any thought of detracting from a great reputation. Thus, while Dr. 
Graves believes that methods in the study of public opinion have improved, 
he gives Bryce the credit of understanding the American people better than 
most of them understand themselves. 

In his short treatise on the constitution Mr. Jerome shows at once 
originality of thought, dialectical aptitude, and schorlarly competence. The 
scholarship is unobtrusive; it manifests itself without any piliag up of de- 
tailed evidence and without recourse to a single footnote. Mr. Jerome is con- 
cerned mainly with the distribution of powers between nation and states. 
According to his argument, “any power to regulate conduct that was given 
to Congress was exclusively given”. It was political expediency, and not the 
intent of the Fathers, that led Marshall to differentiate intrastate from inter- 
state commerce. The Fathers neither divided the power over commerce nor 
authorized the Supreme Court to divide it. In the phrase “among the several 
States” the word “among” is more than a mere substitute for the word 
“between”. The lonely dissenting opinion of Justice Johnson in Gibbons v. 
Ogden was “far superior” to the opinion of the Chief Justice, and Marshall 
probably knew it, “but he also knew that it was dangerous, if not politically 
impossible, so to declare. the law”. Here Mr. Jerome, contrary to his usual 
practice, does not look for support in the records of the convention of 1787: 
he could find none. Nor could he draw comfort from Madison and Hamil- 
ton in The Federalist. Jefferson, while Secretary of State, declared that the 
jurisdiction of the general government over commerce began only when 
goods were exported from a state. 

The treatment of sovereignty is not altogether convincing. Mr. Jerome 
alludes to Article V but attaches little importance to it. The convention, he 
says, divided sovereignty between central and local governments, and that 
division might have persisted if it had been understood. Yet we are also told 
that sovereignty cannot be divided and that Hamilton was right: the co- 
existence of two sovereignties within the same area is impossible. There are 
some enlightening observations about the malign influence of politics upon 
law and about the failure of constitutional safeguards when the repre- 
sentative system of a republic gives way to direct popular action under a 
democracy. 

Pomona College. E. M. Sarr. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1776-1826: The Blessings 
of Liberty. By Homer Carey Hocxerry, Professor of History in the 
Ohio State University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 
417. $3.00.) 

Proressor Hockett meditates a three-volume work on the hundred and 
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fifty years of American constitutional history subsequent to the Declaration 
. of Independence, each volume to cover a half-century of development. The 
present volume ostensibly takes its departure from 1776, but in fact the first 
of its three parts, 103 pages in length, is an introduction treating of “The 
Evolution of a British Imperial Constitution”. It is, unfortunately, much 
the weakest part of the book; the author evidences an unfamiliarity with 
the material and an awkwardness in dealing with it which entirely dis- 
appear in the two subszquent parts. 

The central theme of this history is, very properly, first the creation and 
then the interpretation of a federal system, and the aspect which receives the 
greatest elaboration is the place of the judiciary in such a system under a 
written constitution. Upon such topics as the antecedents of judicial review, 
its application by the Supreme Court in setting aside both state and federal 
legislation, and the relation of federal and state courts, the book is full and 
soundly written. He who comes arter McLaughlin, Corwin, and Warren in 
these matters has the way made straight before him. On the interpretation 
of the nature of the federal union, and the bearing upon every phrase oz 
the Constitution oz the manner in which the Preamble is taken, Professor 
Hockett, succeeds in being at once concrete and comprehensive, although 
he is somewhat contemptuous of constitutional metaphysics and apparently 
convinced that “the People” is a fraud unless every last man, woman, child, 
and idiot has been counted in. 

The most perplexing trait of the book is the author’s practice of abruptly 
introducing short sections in which Marxist or near-Marxist doctrines of 
class conflict as the basis of human history are stated or assumed and then as 
suddenly dropping this conception for a traditional discussion of purely 
constitutional issues. The effect is singularly disjointed, and although we 
infer that -he holds Marx in high honor, we are left wondering what is 
meant or implied by the statement (p. 265) that Jefferson’s attitude toward 
the masses—his contempt for the mobs of great cities has been under dis- 
cussion—“under different circumstances might have resulted in something 
like Marxism”. 

In matters of historical detail the volume is occasionally undependable. 
The manuscript of Thomas Hutchinson’s history did not turn up in Eng- 
land many years after the Stamp Act riots (p. 84, n. 29); it was picked up 
the next morning and restored to its owner by Dr. Andrew Eliot. Governor 
Bernard was no American; he came from Boston, Lincolnshire, not Boston, 
Massachusetts (p. 88). The Virginia and Maryland commissioners of 1785 
were not sent to Mcunt Vernon; they met at Alexancria and later adjourned 
to Washington’s home (p. 196). The Annapolis Convention was called for 
May, not September, of 1786 (p. 197); the latter month was the period of 
its belated session. Its report as quoted becomes more intelligible if it is 
understood that it was addressed only to the five states which had sent dele- 
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gates, although copies were sent to the remaining eight (p. 198). That the 
Constitution was to become effective upon its ratification by nine states 
should not be allowed to appear as a “proviso” of the Congress of the Con- 
federation or a request of the Convention to the Congress (p. 220) rather 
than as an article of the Constitution itself. But these are small matters. 
Library of Congress. D. H. Mucriwcs. 


Jedidiah Morse: A Champion of New England Orthodoxy. By James KING 
Morse. [Columbia Studies in American Culture.] (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 179. $2.50.) 

Tuts study, as the author points out, is not a biography but “an attempt 
to reveal, by documentary evidence, the intricate religious pattern and the 
‘incredible story’ of a formative and confused period in our American church 
history—1783-1819—as it is reflected in the mind and career of that pro- 
tagonist of orthodoxy, Jedidiah Morse” (preface). After a brief analysis of 
the “complex ecclesiastical setting” into which Jedidiah Morse was born, a 
sketch of his youth and education, and an account of his settlement at 
Charleston, Massachusetts, the author traces Morse’s activities in connection 
with a series of religious conflicts, notably the debate over the “Illuminati 
conspiracy”, the dispute over the introduction of “consociation” into Massa- 
chusetts, the conflict over the appointment of Henry Ware as Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard, the founding of a stronghold of orthodox 
education at Andover, the establishment of the Calvinistic Panoplist and of 
the Park Street Church in Boston, and the break between Unitarians and 
Calvinists in 1815. “The aim of this study”, says its author, is “to clarify 
the general issues at stake” in these controversies (preface). On issues, how- 
ever, in the sense of critical theological differences such as separated ortho- 
dox and Unitarian parties in New England late in the eighteenth and early 
in the nineteenth centuries and distinguished moderate Calvinists from 
Hopkinsians and Edwardians in this period, the book throws very little 
light. Its failure in this respéct need not be taken, it should be said, as evi- 
dence of the author’s lack of penetration, for Jedidiah Morse was less a 
theologian than a shrewd and energetic ecclesiastical tactician. The judgment 
that “the intricacies of theological systems held little appeal to the ‘Father 
of American Geography’... [who] was first and foremost a leader of men 
and a champion of causes” (p. 73) is amply confirmed by Morse’s publica- 
tions and by his biography. Although he bent every effort to strengthen the 
ecclesiastical defenses of the orthodox party, he did almost nothing to 
strengthen its theological position. At best, then, it is in only a very limited 
way that the book achieves its purpose of clarifying the general issues of the 
controversies into which he entered. 

Readers who find the book disappointing in this respect are likely also 
to be dissatisfied with its way of accounting for the theological differences 
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between Morse and his opponents. For explanations of these differences the 
author turns to commonplaces abour the secularizing influence of postwar 
prosperity and particularly to the differences between the seaboard com- 

' munities, where wealth and culture induced liberalism, and the irontier, 
“remote from the main currents of the world’s life” and relatively untouched 
by “the influence of wealth and trade”, where orthodoxy flourished (pp. 46, 
63). The modifications of this analysis which would be required in bring- 
ing it to bear upon the psychology of the wealthy supporters of Andover 
and of the Park Street Church in Boston are not suggested. 

"Mr. Morse’s study “has been made possible”, he writes, “largely through 
the availability of many hitherto unpublished letters of Jedidiah Morse”. 
This new material, however, does not seem to modify in any important way 
the early interpretations of the religious conflicts in the period or of Morse’s 
part in them. The chapter on Morse’s role in the founding of Andover, for 
instance, adds little to the account provided by Sprague’s Life of Jedidiah 
Morse. (1874) either by way of new evidence or reinterpretation. It contains 
excerpts from six manuscript letters (one of them previously cited by 
Sprague) which do little more than parallel data already available. The 
account differs from that in Woods’s History of the Andover Theological 
Seminary (1885) chiefly in being less complete, as is af course to be expected, 
and in implying, as a result of preoccupation with a single figure, a more 
influential role for Morse than Woods’s version of the story would justify. 
What the author has succeeded in doing here as elsewhere is to bring into 
convenient compass an account of Morse’s efforts to consolidate the forces 
of orthodoxy and to direct their attack on institutions supporting the liberal 
party. 

The University of Chicago. C. H. Fausr. + 


Democracy. By Tuomas Jerrerson. Selected and arranged, with an Intro- 
duction, by Saur K. Papover, Formerly Research Associate in History, 
University of California. (New York: D. BBP Century Company. 
1939. Pp. xvi, 291. $2.50.) 

Few will question the assertion of Mr. Padover that a systematic treatise 
embodying the ideas of Jefferson on the subject of democracy is needed. The 
well-known failure of the Sage of Monticello to formulate his political phi- 
losophy, however, can be explained on other grouncs than his absorption in 
other matters. Being a philosophic statesman rather than a political phi- 
losopher, Jefferson himself may well have doubted the universal validity of 
his comments on events as they occurred; and students of his life have 
found considerable inconsistency in the “principles” which he adduced 
under particular circumstances and pronounced for specific political pur- 
poses. 

The method employed by Mr. Padover is productive of interesting and 
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useful results, but it is subject to obvious limitations. He says that his book 
is “not an anthology, but a fairly integrated book containing statements of 
principles and arranged in logical sequence”. In order to attain logical ar- 
rangement under various topical headings he has been compelled to. tear . 
sentences from their historical context and in some instances at least to dis- 
regard chronology. Thus, in dealing with freedom of the press, he quotes 
early sayings favorable to freedom, follows these with bitter comments from 
Jefferson on the abuses of freedom during his presidency, and finally returns 
to the original emphasis by giving a quotation from the year 1786. In this 
particular instance later quotations were available and have been used else- 
where, but the necessary limitations of the scheme of arrangement are here 
made apparent. One is reminded of the old proof-text method of citing the 
Scriptures. The analogy is more striking in the case of Jefferson, probably, 
than in that of any other major American statesman: from the rich store 
of his writings, formal and informal, texts can be and have been drawn to 
support sharply conflicting political practices. The task of the historian, ac- 
cordingly, is to select the temporary from the timeless, to determine the 
trend of his thought rather than its occasional aberrations, and to emphasize 
the faith which he proclaimed rather than any rigid body of doctrine which 
he promulgated. 

Approaching this current selection with these reservations in mind, 
however, one can accept it not as a systematic treatise but as a useful col- 
lection which emphasizes major trends and contains comments of immense 
significance in the troublous times in which, we live. The public should be 
on guard against politicians quoting Jeffersonian texts for their own pur- 
poses, but the historian should not cavil because the subtle mind of Jeffer- 
son is oversimplified in a popular book like this. Scholars may neither need 
nor want a Bible of democracy, but humanity needs something to set against 
the simple and sinister doctrines of totalitarianism. To embattled democrats 
such a handy arsenal of Jeffersonian maxims as this may be exceedingly 
useful. : 

Harvard University. Dumas Matone. 


The International Law of John Marshall: A Study of First Principles. By 
Benyamin Munn Zrecrzr, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Am- 
herst College. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. _ 
Pp. xii, 386. $3.50.) . 

Ir any justification were needed for a book on John Marshall’s contribu- 
tions to international law, the present volume would amply supply it. The 
author has performed his task thoroughly and with discrimination. Mar- 
shall’s early legal education was brief and fragmentary. While on military 
duty at Williamsburg in 1780 he attended for perhaps six weeks law lec- 
tures given at William and Mary College by George Wythe, historically 
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known as Chancellor Wythe, often called our first law professor; tut I do 
not hesitate to ascribe greater importance to the fact that Marshall’s father 
purchased as early as 1772 a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, which it 
has in recent times become fashionable to deride as a source of education. 
This attitude I do not share, especially as my own legal education begaa 
with the reading of Sharswood’s edition of that treatise; and, far from 
having regretted it, I still congratulate myself upon it. I am not, and never 
have been, enamored of the fetish called the case system. I am far from 
saying that it is not possible to make a good use of the system. What I do 
intend to convey is that it is not possible for the averaze teacher to do so. 

As the author of the present volume points out, incernational law, earlier 
known as the law of nations or the law of nature and of nations, was in 
Marshall’s day in active course of development, and it was developed by 
learned writers and intelligent judges and little warped and distorted by 
unintelligent legislation: Marshall’s exceptional gras of the principles of 
international law, as well as of constitutional law, became manifest before 
he ascended the bench. It was demonstrated when he was a member of the 
House of Representatives in the first Congress, in the case of Jonathan 
Robins, who was delivered up as a fugitive from justice under the twenty- 
seveath article of the Jay Treaty. The action of the administration was 
bitterly assailed. Marshall defended it in a speech which Henry Adams, in 
his life of Albert Gallatin, declared still to stand “without a parallel in our 
Congressional debates”. Gallatin was besought by the Republicans to an- 
swer it but is reported to have declined on the ground that the speech was, 
as he said, with a trace of his original French accent, “unan-swer-able”. 
Later, as Chief Justice of the United States, Marshall was aided by what we 
may call the group of learned and accomplished barristers that figured con- 
spicuously among the lawyers who then argued cases before the Supreme 
Court, a group which long endured but which eventually succumbed to the 
besom of rapid transit. 

The prodigious part played by Marshall in tke development of the 
Supreme Court is tellingly depicted by our author :n a statement of what 
was done before and what was done after Marshal. became Chief Justice. 
In the eleven years prior to his accession, in 1801, the court decided. 55 cases. 
Between 1801 and 1835, when he died, there were decided 1215 cases, of 
which 62 involved constitutional questions, while 195 involved questions of 
international law or affected international relations. Of the total of 1215 
cases, Marshall delivered the opinion in 519, of which 36 related to consti- 
tutional law and £o to international law, embracing, among other things, 
war and its effect on neutrals as well as war and its effect on belligerents. 
His dissenting opinions number only 9. 

The troubled coadition of things at the present moment renders specially 
appropriate the careful, study of Professor Ziegler’s volume, not only as an 
illuminant but alse as an antidote to the “black despair” which tends, amid 
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the clash of arms, impulsively to shroud the world in the “gloom of earth- 
quake and eclipse”. 
New York City. Joun Basserr Moors. 


James Kent: A Study in Conservatism, 1763-1847. By Jonn THEODORE 
Horton, University of Buffalo. [The American Historical Association. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 354. $3.50.) 
Kent, along with Lemuel Shaw and Thomas Cooley, was a leader in 

what may be called the second reception of English law in America. The 

first reception had been launched by a legal profession hardly as well 
` equipped a full century before Kent ascended the bench in New York. 

But in the intervening years the natural rights philosophy of the Revolu- 

tion and the social conflicts of the Critical Period had contributed to a de- 

cline in the prestige of the common law. 

The author of this important study has demonstrated how Kent, with 
his Federalist political leanings, his social conservatism and respect for 
vested interests, was able, through his common law and chancery opinions 
and his widely read Commentaries, to keep the law of the state within the 
paths of English traditionalism at a time when political conservatism was 
being overthrown in New York. Mr. Horton’s incisive portrait of the 
chancellor places his juristic thought in its proper relation to the social cur- 
rents of his day. There emerges a judge of great legal scholarship and 
logical powers, who used precedent as a cloak for partisanship, whose 
veneration for stare decisis was a smoke screen to conceal his political in- 
transigence, and whose stark defense of privilege was palatably set forth in 
the polished phraseology of Cicero and Quintilian. 

The most notable illustrations of Kent’s respect for propertied interests 
even at the sacrifice of needed social improvements were his decisions in 
the steamboat monopoly cases and those involving toll roads and toll 
bridges, where he employed the injunction to bar competition and brushed 
aside considerations of convenience to the community. In this important 
group of cases he showed a lack of that judicial statesmanship and imagina- 
tion which characterized Marshall’s great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden. 
Even where a given rule might appear “monstrous”, he maintained that the 
court was not at liberty to deviate from precedent, that it was for the legis- 
lature to change the law. At the same time, as a member of the council of 
revision, he vetoed legislative reforms and in his political career indicated 
a lack of sympathy with democratic legislative procedures. He went so far 
as to pay heed to decisions of the English chancery after 1775, contrary to 
accepted principles of the operative effect of English law in America. His 
enthusiasm for his British contemporaries on the woolsack leads Mr. Horton 
to remark “that his audience may well have wondered whether he had 1 not 
persuaded himself that the Revolution was a mistake”. 

On the other side of the ledger must be entered Kent’s defense of devia- 
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tions of the American law of real property from the English—changes in 
the direction of greate- democracy—and his famous decision in People v. 
Croswell, a landmarx in the law of criminal libe”. Even here, though, Mr. 
Horton is justified in querying whether Kent’s researches would have pro- 
duced the same result had the political circumstances cf the case been altered. 
Kent never raised his voice against Chase’s enforcement of the Sedition 
Laws. 

Mr. Horton has written a work of insight and objectivity which may 
well serve as a model for studies of our legal giants. At times he himself has 
partaken, perhaps tco generously, of the stylistic mayonnaise of the master 
whose writings he has so thoroughly examined. For example: “though the 
bosoms of Seneca and Cayuga were no longer cloven by the war canoes of 
befeathered braves, the Indians still tarried in thei- ancestral haunts”. Again, 
I am not sure that the author really meant to characterize deistic thought 
as “a facile irreligion” or to imply ridicule of more recent and humane 
attitudes toward the poor when he says, “Paupers were not as yet highly 
esteemed.” 

The City College, New York. Ricuarp B. Morris. 


Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper Missouri. Edited by 
Annie HeLorse ABEL. Translated from the French by Rose ABEL 
Wnaicut. (Norman: University of Oklahome Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 272. 
$3.50.) 

THe present reviewer well remembers that when in the early years of 
this century work was being done on the Thwa:tes edition of the Original 
Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition there were several references to 
former voyagers on the upper Mississippi who could not be identified with 
the information then at hand. Since then much has been discovered and 
published concerning the British, French, and Spanish traders who pre- 
ceded the American expedition of 1804-1806, end our knowledge of the 
competition in the fur trade during the last decade of the Spanish regime in 
Louisiana has been enlarged. Now comes this narrative of Pierre Antoine 
Tabeau, which explains and amplifies Clark’s reference to “Mr. Tabaux 
who is at present with Louisell up the Missouri” and to the letter he re- 
ceived from “Mr. Anty Tabeaux”. 

It was fortunate that this narrative in its Fzench form (of which two 
different manuscripts exist) fell into the skillful hands of Dr. Abel and her 
sister, Dr. Wright, who did the translating. Dr. Abel knows the trans- 
Mississippi thoroughly, and her scholarly introduction and careful notes 
make the narrative of especial value to Westerr. historians. We regret that 
her first plan of printing the French with the English translation could not 
have been carried out as some indications offer doubt as to the adequacy of 
the translation; also Tabeau was an unusually well-educated man for a 
fur trader, and his personal impressions would be valuable in his own lan- 
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guage. He tells us much of the animals that were hunted, of the birds, 
fish, and fruits along the upper Missouri. But the chief usefulness of the 
book, aside from the historic implications, consists in the author’s estimate 
and description of the several tribes of Indians, whom he knew thoroughly 
and had a low opinion of, for the most part. “War”, he says, “is the greatest 
plague of all the Savages of the Upper Missouri... . They see all the ad- 
vantages of peace and seem to desire it; but through inconsistency, or rather 
through a passion, so much more incorrigible since it has its origin in cus- 
tom, war is necessary to them.” With these succinct remarks and the de- 
scription of a few unusual ceremonies the narrative abruptly closes. 

The editor thinks that the Washington version of the narrative, found 
among the papers of Joseph N. Nicollet (erroneously called Jean by the 
editor), was the preliminary or rough draft, of which the Montreal version 
was an emasculated revision omitting all political and historical references. 
It should be noted, however, that while Miss Abel used a copy of the latter 
to compare with the Washington version, she never saw the original of the 
Montreal version, which was in the archiepiscopal palace. From it, however, 
she obtained confirmation of the authorship of the Washington version, 
which is anonymous, but which she had already identified as probably the 
work of Tabeau. This journal, more full than that of any of the other upper 
Missouri traders, fills a niche in the late eighteenth and first years of the 
nineteenth century in trans-Mississippi exploration. 

‘The State Historical Society Louise PHetrs Keztoce. 
of Wisconsin. 


Tarnished Warrior: Major-General James Wilkinson. By James RirLEY 
Jacoss, Major, U. S. Army, Retired. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1938. Pp. xv, 380. $3.50.) 

Tuts biography of General James Wilkinson is the first worth the 
name. It is based on careful and extensive research in unpublished manu- 
script materials that have only in recent years become available, and by an 
objective and careful use of these Major Jacobs has been able to prove the 
venal and unscrupulous aspects of Wilkinson’s conduct. He has not, how- 
ever, at any time accused him of treachery but rather is content to let the 
contemporary record speak for itself. 

Essentially, Wilkinson was a selfish opportunist whose conduct and 
actions were determined by personal necessities rather than by traitorous 
intent. Consistently, over a period of nearly twenty years, he played both 
ends against the middle. He was the Spanish conspiracy. At the end of his 
unscrupulous dealings with the Spanish officials he was no better off, ma- 
terially, than when he began and in the interval had acquired a reputation 
that has become less savory as new documentary evidence has come to 
light. 

In spite of his Spanish dealings, Wilkinson was of value to Presidents 
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Washington, John “Adams, Jefferson, and Madison and was used ky them 
for expansionist objects as constantly and purposefully as he himself used 
the successive Spanish governors. In the one case the object was national 
gain and expansion; in the other only selfish persanal welfare was con- 
sidered. 

Wilkinson had a certain brilliant vividness and an egotistical self- 
assertiveness and self-confidence that often carried kim perilously near to 
ruin and destruction. At times, when put to the test, the steel in his char- 
acter, so curiously mixed with the gold and dross of his nature, revealed 
itself. Truly his was a character of contradictions. As long as it seemed ad- 
vantageous to do so, his friends and business associates stuck by him, but 
when he got into trouble most of them deserted him like rats leaving a 
sinking ship. 

All this and more is brought out by Major Jacobs. There are few omis-_ 
sions or errors of statement, though occasionally citations are incompletely 
or incorrectly given. At some points the narrative is not clear, usually because 
of the assumption that the reader will possess information he is not likely 
to have, as, for example, in the discussion of the occupation of the Mis- 
sissippi River posts (pp. 150-57). Also the treatment of the relations of 
General Wayne with Wilkinson is sketchy and unsatisfactory. 

There are a number of interesting illustrations and contemporary maps. 
The frontispiece attributed to Gilbert Stuart is probably by Jarvis; the orig- 
inal is in the Filson Club. There is an extended bibliography and an index. 
There are few typographical errors. 

Port Washington, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1850. By Witt1am Warren 
Sweet. Volume III, The Congregationalists: A Collection of Source Ma- 
terials. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 435. $3.00.) 
Wun the history of the American frontier as a whole is finally written, 

the story of the role played by religion will not be the smallest or slightest 

part of it. It is in anticipation of that larger history that Professor Sweet of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary has in preparation this series of volumes 
on religion on the American frontier, 1783-1850. Three volumes have ap- 
peared to date: The Baptists (1931), The Presbyterians (1936), and now 

The Congregatioralists. This last volume consists of two parts, a brief but ` 

excellent study of Congregationalism from 1783 10 1850 and a large col- 

lection of source materials illustrating the preceding study and confirming 
the conclusions Mr. Sweet draws. It includes a bibliography, a good index, 
and three maps illustrative of the expansion of the people of New England 
and the churches they founded. 

As Professor Sweet says at the outset, the Congregationalists, though 
confined almost exclusively to New England, were “the most numerous as 
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well as the most influential religious body in America”. There is abundant 
evidence, as he tells us, “to show that New England furnished to the West 
professional men—lawyers, doctors, ministers, politicians, and leaders in 
business—out of all proportion to their numbers”. From 1649, when the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England was formed, 
“the Congregationalists were never without a missionary interest”. The 
“Autobiography of Flavel Bascom”, who graduated from Yale College in 
1828 and was a tutor there from 1831 to 1833, resigning his position to 
accept a commission from the American Home Missionary Society “to 
preach the gospel in Illinois”, is given in full from 1833 to 1840. The vivid 
picture here presented is invaluable for any study of the church and the 
frontier. 

As illustrative material this book is admirable. It is adequate for the 
average student and points the way to many intensive studies. The manu- 
script material—for example, the more than 100,000 letters from mission- 
aries together with 150 volumes of “press” copies of letters housed by the 
Chicago Theological Seminary; the huge mass of correspondence of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, housed in Cam- 
bridge and in Chicago; the collections housed in Hartford, Beloit (Wis- 
consin), Oberlin College, Illinois College, and many more not cited by 
Professor Sweet—all this cannot be consulted by the average student, and 
the excerpts in this volume are therefore of unusual value and usefulness. 
The study is recommended to teachers of American history in colleges and 
universities and to their students. 

Madison, Wisconsin. Lors KimpaLtit MATHEWS ROSENBERRY. 


Old Tippecanoe:William Henry Harrison and his Time. By FREEMAN 
Creaves. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xiv, 422. $3.75.) 
Harrison, despite his ubiquity in public office, is essentially a minor 

figure in American history. The appearance of this volume, which is clearly 

intended to enhance his status, raises the question whether Mr. Cleaves has 
found new material sufficient in amount to justify a new biography or novel 
enough in content to necessitate a reassessment of critical judgments. To 
this question the reviewer must return, on the whole, a negative answer. 
This is not intended to imply that Mr. Cleaves has not done a great deal of 
research, both in data previously utilized as well as in certain other materials, 
such as the private collection of John Scott Harrison IV, the papers of con- 
temporaries, such as the Torrance Papers in the collections of the His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (previously restricted as to their 
use), the Mitten Collection in the Indiana Historical Society, and others. 

And Mr. Cleaves has shown a painstaking industry in his search through 

the files of local Western newspapers for crumbs of new material. 

Despite what has been culled from these new sources, however, it can 
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scarcely be said ‘that anything of momentous importance has been added to 
current knowledge. For the most part the fresh material has yielded no 
more than some interesting detail, particularly on Harrison’s personal life, 
his relations with his family, his friends, his inzerests, his comings and 
goings. Essentially the earlier figure of Harrison merges unchanged, and 
the earlier judgment of the reviewer stands: “a men of fair abilities but not 
extraordinary talents”. 

As the title of the book indicates, Mr. Cleaves presents Harrison some- 
what in the traditional vein of the popular hero, defending his conduct in 
the Battle of Tippecanoe and in the War of 1812. In addition he pictures 
Harrison as a figure of greater political consequence in the period inter- 
vening between the close of the War of 1812 and the election of 1840 than 
seems justifiable either on the score of Harrisor’s political activities and 
influence or from the point of view of his contribution to party principle. 

Mr. Cleaves glosses over Harrison’s persistent attempts to obtain office 
and delineates a man whose merits so aroused enthusiasm that he became 
an outstanding figure. For example, in the account of Harrison’s appoint- 
ment as major general by the governor of Kentacky on August 25, 1812, 
Mr. Cleaves creates an impression that the appcintment was made in re- 
sponse to a spontaneous demand of militia office-s and citizens and before 
the news of Hulls surrender reached Frankfort (pp. 115-16). This seems 
misleading. In the first place, although Mr. Cleaves mentions Harrison’s 
letter to Governor Scott of Kentucky of July 14, 1812 (p. 114), he omits a 
full account of its contents. The full text reveals Harrison as soliciting the 
governor’s influence with the President, states that Harrison is planning to 
write other persons on the subject, and adds significantly, “If the volunteer 
were generally to express their sentiments the probability is that they would 
be successful” (L. Esarey, ed., Messages and Lettzrs of William Henry Har- 
rison, Il, 74). Secondly, Harrison’s letter to the Secretary of War of August 
28, 1812 (ibid., p. 98), shows clearly that ‘his appointment was precipitated 
by the arrival of an express bearing news of the probability of Hull’s 
“being obliged to surrender unless immediately relieved”. In his treatment of 
Harrison’s appointment as minister to Colombie in 1828, Mr. Cleaves fails 
to give a full view of Adams’s cpposition, nor dees he quote his biting com- 
ments on Harrison, whose “thirst for lucrative cffice”, according to Adams, 
was “absolutely rabid”. Adams added: “Vice-President, Major General of 
the army, Minister to Colombia—for each of these places he has been this 
very session as hot in pursuit as a hound on the scent of a hare” (Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, VII, 530). While the reviewer is far from being a 
proponent of the “muckraking” school of biography, it cannot be doubted 
that all aspects of a man’s activities, both creditable and discreditable, must 
be laid bare if a true valuation of the man is to be achieved. 

Mr. Cleaves’s volume is handsomely illustrated and attractively bound 
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and will probably increase the general knowledge of Harrison, although it is, 
perhaps, overlong and too detailed for popular consumption. 
Hunter College. Dororny BURNE GozBEL. 


The German Church on the American Frontier: A Study in the Rise of 
Religion among the Germans of the West, based on the History of the 
“Evangelischer Kirchenverein des Westens” (Evangelical Church Society 
of the West), 1840-1866. By Cart E. Scuneiper, Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Louis. (St. Louis: Eden Publishing House. 1939. Pp. xx, 579. 
$4.50.) 

Tuis is “a case study” of a single group known as Der Deutsche Evan- 
gelische Kirchenverein des Westens, illustrating the religious and social 
conditions and the important work of a German church on the American 
frontier at a time when it was characterized by its large immigrant acces- 
sions. The perspective of any other German church group might have been 
attempted, but it is questionable whether the picture would have been as 
realistic and varied. 

The Kirchenverein was an organization of Protestant preachers, at first 
coming mostly from the Basel and Barmen Pietistic centers, who tried to 
realize in the western area of the United States (Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, etc.) 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches as it had been accom- 
plished in Prussia under Frederick William III in 1817. The well-established 
German Lutheran and Reformed churches of the East would not entertain 
the idea of a merger, although they had made little progress with their 
missions in the West. The newcomers, the Kirchenverein and its very 
successful competitors the Saxon Lutherans (Missouri Synod), who had left 
their native land in opposition to the newly established United German 
State Church, learned to adapt themselves to frontier conditions and gained 
ground where the others had not. 

During its first decade the Kirchenverein was at times threatened with 
extinction through defections, opposition of rival missions, persecution by 
rationalistic and freethinking groups, doctrinal controversies, lack of funds 
(though often receiving assistance from home and the eastern American 
Home Missionary Society), and last but not least frontier conditions of 
inebriety, immorality, atheism, and violence. For a quarter century its 
organization was but an insecure union of ministers who refused to form 
a synod or new denomination because they did not give up hope of realizing 
their ideal of a union of Protestant churches in America, after the example 
in their mother country. To carry on their purpose they founded a semi- 
nary at Marthasville to recruit new helpers and enlisted civic co-operation 
in humanitarian projects, such as the Good Samaritan Hospital and the 
Orphans’ Home in St. Louis, without taking credit for themselves. 

When the Kirchenverein finally recognized its inability to gather the 
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Protestant German churches under ‘one roof—it had failed just as Count 
Zinzendorf had failed in Pennsylvania one hundred years earlier—it grad- 
ually awakened to the importance of founding a synod ar separate denomina- 
tion. Established in 1866, this “German Evangelical Synod of the West” 
was renamed in 1877 the “German Evangelical Synod of North America”. 
In 1925 the word German was dropped, signifying historically that the 
German immigration was no longer large enough to demand preaching in 
German and that the descendants understood the English language better. 
Finally in 1934 steps were taken to merge the Evangelical Synod and the 
Reformed Church into the “Evangelical and Reformed Church in the 
United States”. 

Professor Schneider has brought zo his task his large resources derived 
from untiring investigations in denominational history and careful study of 
the history of the Germans in the United States and has given us a standard 
history of the memorable Kirchenverein of 1840-1866. His statements are 
fortified by valuable references in copious footnotes; he has supplied inter- 
esting photographs cf persons, places, buildings, and documents, and a 
very complete index. The chapters on “The German and the American 
Background”, “Religious Origins among the Germans of the West”, “Pas- 
toral Labors on the Frontier”, “The Social Challenge of the Frontier”, etc., 
go far beyond the narrower sphere of denominational history. They should 
prove as fascinating as they are instructive for the general reader as well 
as for the student of American history. The appearance of the book is timely, 
marking the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Kirchen- 
verein. 

Cornell University, A. B. Fausr, 


The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Raren L. Rusx, Professor 
of English in Columbia Universizy. Six volumes. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1939. Pp. lxvi, 458; 471; 462; 541; 546; 633. $30.00.) 
Tue publication of these volumes of Emerson letters is an event of 

capital importance in American scholarship. It enables us, for the first time, 

to see Emerson whole, to understand his private as well as his public char- 
acter, to fix more exactly his relationship with his contemporaries and with 
the social and intellectual currents of his day. This elaborate documentation 
confirms the conclusion drawn from the Journals and the Works that 

Emerson is the foca! figure in the intellectual history of nineteenth century 

America, that more fully than any other American of his time he represents 

the Puritan tradition and the romantic environment, the indigenous con- 

tribution and the foreign influences, social conservatism and philosophical 
radicalism, the democratic faith and the swirling reform activities which 
sought to implement it. 

This, to be sure, is not new. We are not unfamiliar with Emerson’s 
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significance nor with his contributions, and the Journals and Works and 
miscellaneous volumes of letters have long been the indispensable property 
of historians as well as of students of literature. These letters enlarge rather 
than change, elaborate and clarify rather than modify, the picture of Emer- 
son which we already have. Yet this is true in general rather than in detail, 
and there are many things here that are quite new. It is with these that 
we are here concerned. 

It is an altogether more humane and intimate Emerson who here reveals 
himself with such fullness and candor. The most substantial body of letters 
are to members of the amily, to Lidian and to brother William, and they 
are filled with the amiable details of domesticity—news from the nursery, 
chores of householding, visits and festivities, the discoveries of travel so 
quickly stale. But in these family letters, too, Emerson confesses his char- 
acter, and the student of that character will rely heavily on the new ma- 
terial here presented. These letters tell us little about Ellen Tucker, but it is 
clear that Emerson never again recaptured the passion of that first romance, 
and in his relations with Lidian there was that inadequacy of which Mar- 
garet Fuller complained. Emerson, too, knew what was lacking and lamented 
that he could not supply it. To Lidian he wrote: “You still ask me for that 
unwritten letter always due, it seems, always unwritten, from year to year, 
by me to you my dear Lidian,—I fear too more widely true than you mean— 
always due & unwritten by me to every sister & brother of the human race. 
. .. It must content you for the time, that I truly acknowledge a poverty of 
nature, & have really no proud defence at all to set up, but ill-health, puni- 
ness, and Stygian limitations.” The same lament recurs -in the letters to 
William, to Margaret Fuller, and, less frequently, to others. 

It is not that Emerson lacked capacity for deep feeling or for an ap- 
prehension of evil, as has often been suggested; rather that capacity had 
been exhausted by successive blows of fate, and he had achieved a phil- 
osophic calm. The death of brother Charles had been a bitter blow, Emer- 
son writing to his wife, “you must be content henceforth with only a piece 
of your husband”; the death of Waldo an unbearable loss, and Emerson 
confessed, “shall I ever dare to love anything again”. And when Louisa 
Hawthorne was drowned he had no consolation to offer but “who knows 
which is the shortest & most excellent way out of the calamities of the 
„present world”. : 

Of special interest to students of literature are the revelations here of the 
sources of Emerson’s philosophical ideas, their growth and expression, the 
wrestling with problems of style, the discovery of new literary talent. These 
were the natural subjects of correspondence, and these are most fully re- 
corded. At the age of nineteen there were intimations of literary immor- 
tality, Emerson writing to that fabulous Aunt Mary: “I wonder how you 
can ever have linked a hope to the wayward destinies of thing like me, to 
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my dream-like anticipations of greatness.” The anticipations remained 
dream-like, to be sure; years later there was a confession that “there are not 
many greater misfortunes to peace of mind than to have keen susceptibility 
to the beautiful in composition aad just to lack taat additional wit which 
suffices to create it”. Emerson’s talent was for individualism rather than for 
creative originality. In 1841 he presented his “quarrel with most of the 
verses I read . . . that it is a certain manner of writing agreed upon in 
society . . . but is not that new, constitutional unimitated and inimitable 
voice of the individual which poetry ought always to be”. This is the Emer- 
son who fifteen years later welcomed Whitman, ard who, later still, labored 
painfully over the verses of Emma Lazarus. 

Here, too, is new light on the genesis of the American Scholar, on the 
circumstances of the Divinity School Address and the attitude toward the 
furor which it aroused. Here is additional information on the Symposium or 
Hedge Club and the varied galazy of men who rather fitfully attended its 
meetings. Here, above all, is the most complete record which we have of the 
Dial, that darling of the transcendentalists which so perfectly voiced their 
aspirations and their vagaries and so imperfectly their achievements. Emer- 
son took his editorial duties seriously, and so, too, did Margaret Fuller, and 
the correspondence here supplements what Gohdes has given us. Emerson’s 
relations with his contemporaries appear, too, in more matter-of-fact form 
than in the Journals: the endless generosity to Alcctt, the curious enthusiasm 
for Hedge, the irritation with Parker, the polite bat distant connection with 
the lions of Cambridge and Boston; the shift, late-, from the Symposium to 
the Saturday Club was not altogether beneficial. 

The record of Emerson’s relations to the reform movements of his day, 
which can be read so amply in the Journals aad the Works, is here a 
meager one, Emerson was the high priest of refo-m, but reluctantly. “I see 
movement, I hear aspirations, but I see not how the Great God prepares to 
satisty the heart in a new order of things”, he wrcte. “A thousand negatives 
it utters clear & strong on all sides, but the sacred affirmative it hides in the 
deepest abyss.” There is more to the same effect—animadversions on re- 
formers, gentle fun at the expense of the transcendentalists, rejection of 
Brook Farm. Yet Emerson could not escape reform, and the slavery issue, 
among others, burst rudely into his Concord study, jolting him out of his 
customary. equanimity. 

By all odds the most important series of letters are those to Margaret 
Fuller, the “divine mermaid or fisher of men, to whom all gods have given 
the witch-hazel-wand ... which detects an Immortal under every disguise 
in every lurking place”. Her wand had detected Emerson, and she was re- 
lentless, and Emerson responded grudgingly raher than enthusiastically. 
There are over one hundred of Emerson’s letters here, with many of the 
replies conveniently snuggled into the footnotes, and the record is remark- 
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ably complete. It is a thrice-told tale and not without its humorous qualities: 
how Margaret demanded friendship and how Emerson could give only 
qualified response; in the end they were writing letters from different rooms 
in the same house, Margaret insistent and indefatigable, Emerson patient 
and acquiescent. Yet for all Emerson’s reluctance, Margaret had the talent 
to bring him out, and his letters to her are perhaps the most revealing of all 
those that he wrote. With others—Caroline Sturgis or Elizabeth Hoar—he 
was happier, but Margaret was implacable, and the result is an invaluable 
spiritual record. 

With Margaret Fuller’s death something went out of Emerson; never 
thereafter did he give so freely of himself to any correspondent. The letters 
after 1850, indeed, are distinctly less interesting than those of earlier years. 
The explanation is not difficult. In part it was that Emerson was aging, his 
powers waning, his interests flagging; in part it was that he no longer re- 
sponded to his environment. He had been the ideal spokesman of the age 
of romanticism and reform, but the nation that came into being in the Civil 
War and postwar years knew him as a relic of something distant and past, 
an institution, not a living voice. The letters of the last twenty years are 
filled with the trivia of social relationships, not with the stuff of intellectual 
revolution. 

Professor Rusk’s editorial achievement beggars praise. He has printed 
here over two thousand letters never before published, identified over a 
thousand others apparently lost, noted additional hundreds which have ap- 
peared elsewhere. Elaborate notes identify every person, place, and event, 
analyze every disputed problem, explain every reference, add numerous let- 
ters received by Emerson, and provide editorial criticism often extensive in 
character. The text of the letters is presented with scrupulous exactness, and 
corrections reveal the shocking defects of earlier publications. The whole 
collection is prefaced by a long and learned introductory essay, particularly 
valuable for its re-examination of the literary sources of Emerson’s phi- 
losophy, and an exhaustive index of some three hundred pages facilitates 
the task of the student. The Columbia University Press has co-operated by 
presenting the volumes in handsome format. 

Two tasks remain. The first is a new edition of Emerson’s Journals, 
comprehensive and exact; the second a biography which shall fill one of the 
notorious gaps in our historical literature. It is clear that Professor Rusk is 
admirably equipped to perform these tasks. 

Columbia University. Henry STEELE CoMMAGER. 


Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. By Caru Sanpsvrc. In four volumes. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1939. Pp. xxxi, 660; xii, 
6553 xiii, 673; xii, 515. $20.00.) 

To a task-of heroic proportions Carl Sandburg has brought his own 
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type of fitness. This Etness is to be assessed in terms of a rare feeling for 
Lincoln, a life absorpcion in the subject, a burning cesire to produce the 
saga, a Marathon-like endurance over decades of prodigious labor, a poets 
sense of language, a flair for pithy phrasing, a robust personality spiced with 
the tang of the prairies, and an abil:ty to combine realistic detail with emo- 
tional appreciation. Cn the score of sheer industry the work is impressive 
indeed. By word-court Sandburg’s six volumes, the Prairie Years with the 
War Years, are considerably longer than Nicolay and Hay’s ten volumes. 
What we have before us is the werld’s longest life af Lincoln. 

The charm of the e volumes is seen in numerous bits and flashes. Sum- 
ner “sprawled in puddles of the ridiculous and the asinine” (IV,76). Stanton 
“knew the Constitution and the price of eggs and was solemn about both” 
(I, 445). Gurowski was “a studied croaker” (II, 4). “John B. Floyd was in 
limboland” (II, 529} “Butler . . . ‘could strut sitting down’” (IV, 25). 
Thaddeus Stevens was “a gnarled thorn-tree of a man” (I, 392). Grant’s 
face showed “economy of expression” (I, 463). There are hundreds of such 
scintillations throughout the work, and there are remarkably vivid char- 
acterizations of persenae in the drama—of Wade, Stevens, Sumner, An- 
drew Johnson (who is treated sympathetically), Greeley, Dana, Bennetz, 
and indeed virtually all the leading men and women, and minor cnes too, 
on both sides. Sandturg’s pen could not rest until he had produced a life 
and times im extenso and a national portrait gallery as well. Where the 
gifted poet-journalist makes his unique literary contribution in flashes such 
as these, the volume are at their best. It is quite consistent with this ap- 
preciation of good witing for the present reviewer to say, though it may be 
only one man’s opin on, that the whole work would have gained much and 
have lost little if it Lad been reduced to one half of its present length. The 
literary form is, like some languages, agglutinative rather than inflected, dis- 
cursive rather than -ompact. At the beginning (I, 8 ff.) a huge panorama 
of America takes th= form of scores of phrases precariously cemented with 
a kind of semicolon glue. This passage is, for its sort, handled well; but in 
general the unexamoled length of the work is achieved by piling Pelion on 
Ossa. Seldom do w= have sustained exposition or a comprehensive essay 
style wherein detail. find their place in an integrated pattern. Nor do we 
have narrative so much as a catalogue of quotations with numerous repe- 
titions. 

The work is a Lind of gargantuan Civil War omnibus. Except for the 
exalted literature of the fourth volume, it is a bit difficult to speak of the 
author’s style wher so much is quotation. At one point gleanings from 
Julia Taft Bayne’s >ook are put in, at another sheaves of Carpenter’s Six 
Months, at many places reminiscences by various men long ago collected and 
edited by Allen Thorndike Rice, and so on. Quotations are usually given at 
length and in serried array, whether they be speeches, letters, congressional 
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debates, recollections, editorials, public documents, or what not. Some of 
the long documents are given entire. Much of the work is not about Lin- 
coln. All sorts of subjects are treated. In the multiplicity of inserted passages 
we have not so much an interweaving as a throwing together. Sentences 
sometimes read like notes; chapters seem mere accumulations of clippings. 
Skillful writing there is, but it appears not so much in broad composition as 
in a kind of scattering of small jewels. Chunks, nuggets, and huge blocks 
have been collected from everywhere; whole pages have been taken from 
books; these have been tossed into baskets and the baskets handed to the 
reader. Chapter 40 (II, 207-333), “The Man in the White House”, is a 
book in itself; it is more than half the length of N. W. Stephenson’s Lincoln. 
Chapter 45 (II, 477 ff.) Aits nimbly over a staggering variety of topics from 
Lincoln’s varioloid to the statue atop the capitol dome; the sizable basket into 
which all this is thrown is “Epic ’63 Draws to a Close”. Adjectives are 
sometimes a bit obvious, as “rolling prairies”, “checkered domain”, or “seven 
seas”. At times the historical present gets mixed up with quoted passages 
in the past tense, but as to this Sandburg does not seem to care. His charm 
lies in making his own rules or in not having any. To pass judgment on this 
work as history is no simple matter. There has been Jong and painstaking 
search, and it is not often that the author stumbles badly into an amateur’s 
pitfall. He has historical appreciation, and his work is honestly done. He 
even cautions the reader as to the authenticity of some of the inserted pas- 
sages, and if there has been a newspaper hoax, he is aware of it though less 
informed writers would be misled. His bibliographical essay at the be- 
ginning is well done and is the better for a kind of oblique comment and 
playful humor. Yet historianship in the full sense is lacking. Along with a 
complete absence of footnote citations there is in the text a vague and un- 
satisfying half-mention of sources. Sometimes the author is mentioned, but 
seldom the title of a book; a newspaper perhaps, but not the date. Often no 
source at all is indicated. It requires a specialist to determine where the 
material has been found. This is maddening to the inquiring student to 
whom a bit of evidence is worthless until it is traced; what is more, this 
lack of citation promotes an undiscriminating use of material and relieves 
the author of the necessity of checking, rechecking, and testing. Nor is 
it true that freedom from citation is essential to good writing; Claude 
Bowers, for example, rises to a high literary standard while annotating fully. 
One would hardly turn to Sandburg’s pages for historical analysis, for 
sifting and evaluation, for conclusions distilled from masses of evidence, or 
for the settlement of disputed or doubtful points. On the Sumter question, 
for instance, there is length and elaborateness but no assaying of conflicting 
testimony as to the controversial question whether Lincoln’s course was 
deliberately provocative. In the absence of a careful digesting of evidence, 
including indications of Lincoln’s nonprovocative conduct, the references to 
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“war challenge”, to “a Chip on the Shoulder”, and to the choice of “one 
immediate war” (I, 206, 211) seem hardly more than phrasemaking. 

It is in no sense a serious indictment to say so, but it may be said with 
confidence that in the now completed six volumes of this biography the 
Lincoln theme is far from exhausted. Since the Prairie Years appeared in 
1926 many important contributions have been made on the prepresidential 
phase; in that work the large mass of Herndon manuscripts was not used. 
The defects of that earlier and poetically beautiful work need not be meh- 
tioned here. For the War Years there are unpublished source collections that 
have been neglected, and there is many a situation calling for more pene- 
trating analysis and interpretation. Published material has been extensively 
used and much of it reprinted (reminiscences, diaries, etc.), but available 
manuscript deposits have not been adequately searched, and scholars’ mono- 
graphs on special subjects have often been overlooked. All this over and above 
the fact that the main body of Lincoln Papers now in the Library of Con- 
gress is sealed to investigators, while other manuscript sources are under 
restriction as to use. Sandburg does offer a shining exception to the general- 
ization that as a rule Lincoln biographers since Nicolay and Hay have given 
us little on the presidency. The further generalization, however, that nearly 
all the biographers of Lincoln have been other than historians, still holds. 

In a work so voluminous it may be difficult to judge the percentage of 
error in proportion to a reasonable tolerance. Mistakes of quotation are 
numerous. The meaningless word “authorships” in the fourth line of the 
inserted Lincoln letter of July 18, 1861 (I, 373) should read “auditorships”; 
Nicolay and Hay make the same error. Apropos of the cabinet discussion 
of September 2, 1862, concerning the somewhat equivocal command given 
to McClellan before Antietam, Sandburg states that Lincoln “told his 
advisers that he [Lincoln] was ready to quit his job; that he would gladly 
resign” (I, 543); this is attributed to Chase’s diary of that date. In the best 
printed text of the diary (Annual Report, American Historical Association, 
1902, II, 65) Chase’s words are that the President said “he would gladly 
resign his plan”, not his “place”, as it has sometimes been read. The manu- 
script of the didry for this date, now in the Library of Congress, is in the 
handwriting of a clerk, not that of Chase, and it is somewhat inconclusive; 
yet careful scholars, considering all the factors, have been inclined to accept 
“plan” as the better reading. The point is that on a topic so sensational as 
the President quitting his job the reader is not made aware of the doubtful 
nature of the evidence as given. Montgomery Blair should have been men- 
tiofied as of Maryland, not “of Missouri” (picture facing I, 145). The slave 
trade was not “outlawed by the United States Constitution” (I, 5). Kansas 
in 1861 had not been knocking twelve years for statehood (I, 14). Douglas 
did not join in buying Florida’ from Spain (I, 15). That the forts in early 
1861 were all lost but two is not strictly correct (I, 30). Lincoln in February, 
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1861, did not cross New York “from east to west” (I, 53). Where “8,000 
miles of seacoast” are mentioned apropos of the blockade, the intended-state- 
ment was probably 3,000 (I, 227). Miss Tarbell has refuted the story that 
the raw captain whom W, C. Bryant met at the time of the Black Hawk 
War was Lincoln (II, 495). Not only were parts of Virginia and Louisiana 
omitted from the Emancipation Proclamation but also the whole of Ten- 
nessee (II, 15). The solecism “déh” (II, 69, bottom) is hard to classify 
except as journalese. “Nat Tyler insurrection” is an obvious slip for Nat 
Turner (II, 505). The statement that the Democratic party had controlled 
the United States government for thirty years prior to 1860 (III, 228) 
ignores two Whig elections; if brief non-Democratic intervals are overlooked 
and the broad continuity of the party from Jefferson’s time is remembered, 
one might as well have said sixty years. 

The characterization of Greeley and Garrison as “one an opponent, the 
other a supporter, of Lincoln” is very doubtful (II, 117, picture). “Charles 
Janeway Stille” should read “Stillé’ (II, 202). Instead of “200,000 free 
Negroes of the North” there were considerably over 300,000 if one includes 
the border Union states (II, 181). The reference to “100,000,000 green- 
backs” is a considerable understatement (II, 192). “Lessovski” should read 
“Lisovskii” (II, 521). When, in its earlier stages, the antislavery amend- 
ment was defeated in the House, the nays were 65, not 64 (IH, 99). The 
Democratic contribution in finally passing the amendment was more 
than a matter of eight members staying away; the amendment would not 
have carried but for affirmative Democratic votes (IV, 13). Wilmington 
was not the “last open port of the Confederacy” if that means the last to 
surrender; Galveston and Charleston still remained (IV, 23). The equine 
illustration in the house in which Lincoln died was not Rosa Bonheutr’s 
“Horse Fair” (IV, 289). 

There are contradictions as to how Early treated the houses of the Blairs 
at Silver Spring, Maryland, during his raid of July, 1864. In Sandburg’s 
third volume it is stated on page 139 that Early’s men “seized... papers... 
in the homes of Postmaster General Blair and Old Man Blair, and then set 
the houses afire” and on page 148 that “they saved the home of Old Man 
Blair . . . but the house of Monty Blair they . . . burned” (this is correct); 
on page 150 there are references to the “burning of the Blair homes” and 
“the Blair houses afire”. By a typographical slip in the index (IV, 508) 
Zebulon Vance is given as governor of South Carolina, though the text has 
it correctly as North Carolina. The lady referred to as “Mrs. Baxter of 
Baltimore” (I, 326) was Mrs. Catherine Virginia Baxley, a Confederate spy. 
Stephen T. Logan was not Lincoln’s “first law partner” (I, 94). Trumbull 
was elected to the Senate in 1855, not 1856 (I, 390). Methodists need have 
no qualms about the statement that a loan by Lincoln to “the M. E. Church” 
was later marked worthless; the loan was to Mr. M. B. Church (IV, 122). 
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The War Years has appeared in three forms an edition de luxe and 
two printings of the regular edition. In the second printing of the latter, 
used in this review, a few of the original errors (but only very few and 
none of those referred to above) have been corrected. This estimate, how- 
ever, should not close on a note of format or ot error picking. A monu- 
mental task has been impressively performed. There are hundreds of well- 
selected illustrations. Voluminous and costly as they are, these volumes will 
be read, and many readers will derive from them, some perhaps for the 
first time, a wide familiarity with events, personal. ties, and conditions in the 
Civil War. One is deeply moved by the peculiarly Sandburgian eloquence of 
the fourth volume, especially the threnody of Lincoln’s death and burial. 
Sandburg did not write for historians but for tre general reader. He has 
completed the voyage on which he courageously embarked twenty years 
ago. There will be thousands who, in thinking of Lincoln, will inevitably 
think of Sandburg. 

University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


The South to Posterity: An Introduction to the Writing of Confederate 
History. By Doveras SourHart Freeman. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xii, 235. $2.50.) 

No one familiar with Dr. Freeman’s way of life and work for more than 
a quarter of a century and with the results would be inclined to doubt either 
his capacity or his peculiar fitness to prepare a bibliography of the history of 
the Confederacy. No one as a matter of fact is better equipped for the 
task. There are bibliographies and bibliographies—and Dr. Fzeeman’s 
bibliography. 

For out of the richness of his knowledge he has produced something 
unique in the way of a guide to reading. It is unique in form and approach, 
so much so that a dry-as-dust librarian would doubtless refuse it the classi- 
fication I have given it. It is also unique in ancther respect; it is entirely 
„painless. The ordinary bibliography or guide, aowever useful and even 
necessary, is not a jay for its own sake. Dr. Freeman’s book, a series of nine 
cognate essays, is a delightful thing in itself. 

He is perhaps right when he modestly describes it as a mere introduction 
to the subject, for of course there are some thousands of works, with many 
of which he is perfectly familiar, which he does not mention. But those 
who use the book as a definite guide to Confederate history, rather than a 
pleasurable journey into that field, will find that they have been introduced 
to the best work on the subject, appraised with just end balanced judgment 
founded upon ripe knowledge. I know of no other work of the kind that 
can compare to it in either respect. 

The chapter titles are highly illuminating as to subject: “Punctuated by 
Gunfire”, “Writing in the Ashes”, “The Passicrg cf the Great Captain”, 
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“Controversy and Apologia”, “The Appeal to the Records”, “The War 
Through Women’s Eyes”, “The Later Foreign View”, “The Glamour 
Gathers”, “Yet to be Written”. 

Dr. Freeman makes a telling point in his incidental statement that 
Confederate history is most persuasive where the author had the least inten- 
tion of making it so. The many works of defense leave the reader of today 
cold. Semmes is far more appealing than Longstreet, E. P. Alexander than 
Hood, Mrs. Chestnut perhaps more than any of them. 

Dr. Freeman justifies his title by his conclusion, “The Petition of the 
South to Posterity”: 


That there was historical logic in the right of secession, though rising 
nationalism might challenge; that the right was maintained with conviction; 
that the South fought its fight gallantly and, so far as war ever permits, with 
fairness and decency; that it endured its hardships with fortitude; that it 
wrought its hard recovery through uncomplaining toil, and that it gave to 
the nation the inspiration of personalities, humble and exalted, who met 
the supreme test and did not falter. If, again, on the crowded order-book of 
time, this be too long an entry, then the South amends its petition. It asks 
the final tribunal to read again the testimony of Alexander Haskell, to con- 
sider Phoebe Pember in Chimborazo Hospital, to hear the death-bed witness 
of Stonewall Jackson, to recall Robert Lee to the stand on his resignation 
from the Army, on Gettysburg and Appomattox, and then to write across 
the record, Character is Confirmed. 


The University of North Carolina. J. G. pe Rouruac HAMILTON. 


Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet. By Burton J. 
Henpricx. [An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.] (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1939. Pp. xvii, 452. $3.75.) 

TuroucHour almost the entire period of 1861-65 and until Jefferson 
Davis was imprisoned and put in irons, he was accused by many Southerners 
of almost every political crime. Contrary to what might have been expected 
in war time, some of the most bitter attacks came from Davis’s fellow 
officials and former cabinet colleagues, such as Vice President Alexander H. 
Stephens, former Secretary of State Robert Toombs, Governor Joseph E. 
Brown of Georgia, and Governor Zebulon C. Vance of North Carolina. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain the internal strife of the 
Davis administration, but it is a remarkable fact that there has not yet 
appeared a definitive study of the relations between the Confederate presi- 
dent and the seventeen men who at various times held the six cabinet posts 
of the Confederacy. Until basic facts are gathered out of the vast primary 
source materials awaiting examination, there can be no complete evaluation 
of the civil leadership of the Confederacy. A notable investigation of these 
problems has been made, however, in this volume by Dr. Hendrick, winner 
of three Pulitzer prizes. His achievement in the field of letters indicated that 
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this, his latest work, would possess unusual quality. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to note that this fascinating blend of biography and historical 
narrative was the Literary Guild selection for last December and that it has 
been listed several times since then among “best sellers”. 

Dz. Hendrick’s thesis is that the decisive factors in the loss of the Con- 
federate cause were the application of the principle of state rights and the 
incompetence of the statesmen who, in large part, came from the aggressive, 
newly developed cotton belt of the lower South. Those who hold theories 
similar to this should bear in mind that any analysis of the Davis admin- 
istration will always, consciously or unconsciously, subject it to an unfavor- 
able comparison, with that of Lincoln, the serious conflicts in whose cabinet 
have been largely obscured by the triumph of the Union. 

The principal value of this book lies in the author's vivid treatment of 
Confederate diplomacy and his superb portraiture of Confederate leaders. 
The London Morning Post of May 27, 1865, predicted that these statesmen 
would be prevented by -defeat from assuming their rightful place in history. 
Dr. Hendrick’s biographical sketch2s will doubtless do much to revive 
interest in them and rescue them from the oblivion which has long delayed 
a serious consideration of their carzers. He has, however, unfortunately 
omitted George A. Trenholm, second secretary of the treasury, who, al- 
though scarcely known today beyond the confines of his native South Caro- 
lina, played an important part in the running of the blockade and in the 
financial structure of the Confederacy. The author’s statement that “no 
adequate biography of Benjamin will probably ever be produced” (p. 158) 
because of his mania for destroying his correspondence and papers, is open 
to question in view of the existence of a mass of unpublished Benjamin 
material, including a large number of valuable business and personal letters, 
Supplemented by published war recards and periodical data, they provide 
ample sources for a critical biography of a man whe was probably the 
ablest of Confederate statesmen. Inasmuch as Dr. Hendrick has gone beyond 
the scope of his title and treated leade-s not in the cabinet, another omission 
should be noted, that of Edmund Ki-by Smith. In addition to his services 
as a general he occupied a far more significant position during half the war 
period as the benevolent dictator of a co-ordinate Confederacy, the extensive 
Trans-Mississippi Department. 

Unsupported statements and debatable generalizations are found on 
pages 55, 96, 116, 185, 186, 389, and 431. The emphasis on foreign relations 
is well placed except that no mention is made of the deeper peace factors 
that controlled English neutrality, such as those vested interests which re- 
garded war with the Union as extremely detrimental to England’s commerce 
and merchant marine. Conspicuously absent from the bibliography is the 
most outstanding recent reinterpretation of this tragic period, J, G. Randall’s ` 
Civil War and Reconstruction. A thorough use of leading Confederate 
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newspapers and other primary source material indispensable for an objec- 
tive interpretation of Confederate statesmanship would have made possible 
a contribution to historical scholarship in keeping with the high literary 
merit of this book. 

Although these defects and a number of minor errors detract from the 
value of Statesmen of the Lost Cause, it is a distinguished contribution to 
literature on the Confederacy. A brief but helpful chronology for 1860-65, 
a complete index, and twenty-five illustrations, combined with the skill of 
Little, Brown and Company, add to its usefulness, which deserves to be 
wide and permanent. 

Rollins College. , A. J. Hanna. 


The Baltimore and Ohio in the Civil War. By Festus P. Summers, Associate 
Professor of History, West Virginia University. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xii, 304. $3.00.) ` ; 
ALTHOUGH the role played by the railroad in the military operations of 

the Civil War has long been appreciated, this is the first adequate account 

of any important line wizhin the military zone. It is a valuable contribution 
to a neglected phase of the history of the period and should lead to similar 
studies of other roads in both the North and the Confederacy. 

Before the war opened, the Baltimore and Ohio had extended its lines 
to two points on the Ohio River where it connected with other lines to Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus. It had built up a competent and experienced per- 
sonnel with an able and aggressive president in John W. Garrett, and it 
occupied a strategic position in that it was the only railroad which con- 
nected Washington with the North and West. Garrett and the other 
directors had been Southern in sympathy, but the exigencies of war and 
politics soon forced them to support the Union cause. 

The officials of the road faced two very difficult problems: to win the 
good will of the suspicious Lincoln administration and to keep the line in 
efficient operation along the unstable military frontier. Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, was personally interested in a rival line and was dis- 
tinctly unfriendly. He threw government business to his own and other 
roads, and he procured the passage by Congress of the act of January 31, 
1862, which authorized the President to seize and operate any railroad or 
telegraph line, a measure aimed at the B. & O. Later he instigated bills in 
. Congress to promote the building of other lines into Washington from 
Baltimore and the West which Garrett had much trouble in defeating. 
After Stanton replaced Cameron, however, there was no hostility in the 
War Department. 

Keeping the line open to the Ohio was even more difficult. It was easy 
to attack, hard to defend. The Confederates, well aware of its importance 
as a supply line to Washington and the Union armies, ‘broke it again and 
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again, destroying long sections of track, bridges, stations, cars, engines, and 
other equipment. The rapidity wich which it was always repaired and re- 
opened was remarkable though not unique in tne railroad history of the 
period. The value oz the road in military strategy had its most spectacular 
demonstration in the fall of 1863, when more than 20,000 men with their 
equipment were transported from Washington to reinforce the Union army 
in Chattanooga. Professor Summers thinks it was this operation which 
finally convinced army officers of: the utility of railroads in war. A very 
interesting chapter reveals that it was the desire to keep this outlet-for the 
people of the new state of West Virginia in loyal hands which was the chief 
reason for the inclusion of the counties of the lower Shenandoah Valley 
in that state. 

The book has a number of interesting illustrations and is well supplied 
with maps, but a few places mertioned in the <ext are not found on the 
maps. The author has made extensive use of manuscript as well as other 
primary sources and has prepared an excellent bibliography and a good 
index. 

The University of Texas. Cuarces W. RAMSDELL. 


Joseph E. Brown and the Confederacy. By Lovise Brres Hirr. (Chapel 
. Hill: University of North Carolina Press. r939. Pp. viii, 360. $3.50.) 
Ir used to be said in the hills af North Georg.a that no matter how deep 

or wide the gully, Joe Brown could always jump it and land feet down and 

head up. In some sort Dr. Hill’s book is a historical documentation of the 
‘foregoing bit of folkish wisdom concerning Georgia’s “war governor”. 

Long ago Georgians agreed, rightly or wrongly, zo place Bob Toombs, Alex 
Stephens, Howell Cobb, and numerous lesser lights of the Civil War period 
in her hall of fame—but not Brown. No oil painting of him adorns the 
walls of the State House, no county has been named for him, and the monu- 
ment to his memory in Atlanta was paid for not Sy popular subscription but 
by members of his own family. Yet in most respects Brown is the outstand- 
ing “success” among all Georgia statesmen. 

Reared in the nonplantation area of North Georgia and educated by 
his own efforts, Brown began his political career in 1849 when he was 
elected to the state senate. From this time onward his life may be divided 
into four parts: to 1861; 1861 to 1866; 1866 to 1872; 1872 to 1894. During 
the first period he represented, as legislator, judge, and governor, the extreme 
state rights and secessionist views of the slaveholcing population but without 
sacrificing the confidence of his North Georgia small farmer constituents. 
During the war period he continued as governor, assumed an even more 
state rights attitude toward the Confederacy than he had ever done toward 
the United States, quarreled incessantly with Davis, Seddon, and other 
Confederate officials over taxation, conscription, use of state troops, and 
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equipment. In general he did more injury to the Confederate cause than a 
number of Union army divisions. 

The chief purpose of Dr. Hill’s researches is to discover whether Brown’s 
conduct constituted treason to the Confederacy. Inferentially, but not cate- 
gorically, she would say that it did, In support of this view she gives a 
brief history of Brown’s career during the Reconstruction and “Bourbon” 
eras. In the former Brown appears to have been the chief power behind and 
beneficiary of the Radical government in Georgia. His private fortune in- 
creased with amazing rapidity and for the most part from deals to which 
the state was directly or indirectly a party. In 1872, when the Radicals had 
been overthrown in Georgia, Brown went back to the Democratic party, or 
rather, as he said, by its “new departure” it came back to him. From this 
time on to his death in 1894, when he was regarded as the richest man in 
the state, he was perhaps the greatest power in the miscalled “Bourbon 
Democracy” of Georgia. About all that can be said for the latter part of 
Dr. Hill’s book, however, is that it proves that Brown was anti-Confederate, 
but only in a sentimental or traditiorial sense. One could hardly be traitorous 
to a government which no longer existed. While not germane to her primary 
purpose, these latter chapters are a distinct contribution to an evergrowing 
library of biographical studies in political and business astuteness. As such 
they deserve the attention of the student of practical politics. 

Woman's College of the B. B. KENDRICK. 

University of North Carolina. 


Mr. Justice Miller and the Supreme Court, 1862-1890. By CHarLEs FAIRMAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 456. $4.50.) 
SamugL F. Miller is generally recognized as one of the greatest con- 

stitutional philosophers in American history. This long overdue study, there- 

fore, will be welcomed by all who are interested in American development. 

Those who are acquainted, however, with the well-known contributions of 

this great jurist may be disappointed at the career as sketched here. 

A half-dozen sentences account for the background of the Miller and 
Freeman families, and only thirty-eight pages are devoted to Miller’s life 
before he went on the bench. During this period he studied medicine at 
Transylvania University, organized a frontier debating society in Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky, studied law and became a justice of the peace, practiced law 
in Iowa, ran for state senator, organized Republican clubs, and campaigned 
for the nomination for governor of the state. In comparison, eighteen pages 
are devoted to.the oft-told story of Caleb Cushing’s nomination for Chief 
Justice, many more to Miller’s attempt to secure a judicial appointment for 
his brother-in-law Ballinger, and an undue proportion to the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy. 

There are numerous technical defects in the volume, for example, the 
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statement that the Meyer case “went off” on points of statutory construction 
(p. 157), that Marshall had “laid it down” in Brown v. Maryland (p. 317), 
that the justices held the case of the United States v. Lee “to fall”. In 
addition there is a slightly incorrect quotation from Marshall (p. 161), an 
inadequate statement of the holding in Kohl v. United States (p. 168), 
confusion in ideas, premature conclusions, and a weak attempt to excuse 
the attitude of Miller and the Washington Chronicle, published by his son- 
in-law, Col. Corkhill, in Miller’s scandalous campaign for the Chief Justice- 
ship (p. 275). 

Miller is represented as a critic of Chase’s Legal Tender decision because 
the Chief Justice confused desirability with power, yet Miller in his dissent 
used the same kind of “policy” reasoning. Chase is criticized for relying 
upon the “spirit” of the Constitution, yet Miller, cf all judges, was the 
great proponent of that method of construction, as evidenced by Crandall v. 
Nevada and Loan Association v. Topeka. His narrow interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is dismissed with the observation that he saw in the 
tendency of wide interpretation “a menace to the vigor of the federal system 
and struggled against it” (p. 61). Yet he is pictured throughout the volume 
as a nationalist. He is shown as one opposed to those elements which would 
make the judiciary a “haven of refuge for all corporations” (p. 61), but the 
Bowman case, Miller concurring, which is not mentioned, and his great 
opinion in the Wabash case, discussed in four sentences (p. 314), both 
definitely afforded this “haven of refuge”. He sought to “square the law 
with justice”, yet there is no mention of the fact that he joined three col- 
leagues in a dissent which would have given judicial sanction to legalized 
robbery in the notorious Virginia bond scandal (Poindexter v. Greenhow, 
114 U. S. 270 [1885]). 

Worthwhile contributions, however, are discovered here. Many great 
cases, such as the Legal Tender cases, are well discussed, and Miller’s corre- 
spondence shows interesting struggles in conference over them. His view 
of some of his aged brethren is a valuable contribut-on to the literature on 
retirement. “Judge Clifford . . . did not know me nor anything . . . his 
mind is a wreck .. .” (p. 378). In spite of this “mental decay”, Mr. Fairman 
strangely enough agrees with Clifford’s biographer that Judge Clifford’s 
determination to hang on until a Democratic president could choose his 
successor was a “considerable factor” (P. G. Clifford, Nation Clifford, 
‘ Democrat, 1922). 

It is inevitable that no two persons will agree upon the importance of 

. events and cases, but it is regrettable that the author did’ not enlarge in 
numerous places upon the significance of Miller’s great decisions. Particular 
cases are emphasized, while important trends in constitutional law are 
neglected. With access to valuable records, the author approaches timidly 
one who, in twelve years, bridged the gap which separates a frontier physi- 
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-cian from the Supreme Court of the United States. As a sketch of the career 
of a brilliant jurist, unlearned in the law but nevertheless a great philos- 
opher, the book lacks the sparkle, drama, and romance it might have had 
in view of the play of social forces which characterized the postwar period. 
As a history of the Supreme Court during thirty stirring years it has its 
limitations. 

University of Kansas City. Bruce R. TRIMBLE. 


J. Pierpont Morgan: An Intimate Portrait. By Herzert L. SATTERLEE. (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xvi, 595- $3.75.) 

Only a few weeks after the publication of this biography, the firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Company announced their decision to incorporate under 
state law. Thus America’s most famous old-line private banking house 
joined the world procession of partnerships which in recent years have 
become corporations because of restrictive legislation. The old era of in- 
dividualism, under which Rothschilds and Morgans had the responsibilities 
and the profits of international financing, has terminated. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, whose life spanned the years 1837-1913, was perhaps 
the greatest individualist of them all by reason of opportunity, heritage, 
and temperament. Historians are indebted to his son-in-law for securing 
(shortly before Mr. Morgan’s death) his consent to an enlistment of family 
co-operation for “an intimate portrait”. Mr. Satterlee has preserved a record 
of goings and comings and a body of family reminiscence which might 
otherwise have been lost. He has also preserved a point of view, for this is 
a chronicle of life as arranged in the limited circle of the extremely wealthy. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Morgan’s participation in it seldom appears. Since the 
author usually avoids interpretation, readers must seek understanding of 
the financier through the chronicle and through occasional statements of 
attitude. 

This biography may well be called a “period piece”. It contains references 
to many of the ways in which the America of that epoch tempted and 
rewarded speculation; it suggests something of the emerging realization 
that co-operative planning must displace chaotic competition in business; 
reading it, one easily sees how a financier of Morgan’s type and generation 
could indulge his regnant masterfulness while remaining meanwhile a 
romantic aristocrat; one learns a little about the patron in religion, more 
about the patron in art. When Morgan, individually, injected European art 
treasures into the experience of visitors to the Metropolitan Museum, he 
exerted, possibly, as much influence upon American life as when he, with 
others, formed the United States Steel Corporation. 

Except for a few episodes like the Hall Carbine affair, the gold pur- 
chases of 1895, the coal strike of 1902, and the panic of 1907, this biography 
makes “only casual mention” (p. 261) of the business affairs which en- 
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grossed Morgan’s abilities in his prime. To his political influence there are - 
numerous references, but again exasperatingly casual. Students eager for 
full details on the “re-Morganizat.on” (p. 416) of the railroads, on inter- 
national finance, on the battle-royel between Morgan and Harriman, must 
search elsewhere. Their wishes here are overruled by a writer who rigorously 
holds to the patternless pattern of strict chronology, although his subject was 
distinguished for his devotion to orderly patterns. Mr. Morgan nearly at- 
tained omnipotence by exploiting the opportunities of his prime; he was in 
turn exploited by the politicians, press, and people of his old age. He resented 
deeply the prying into what he <lways considered strictly private affairs. 
So, in 1911, he personally unlocked and consigned to the flames that in- 
valuable body of source material on American business—his long, con- 
fidential, biweekly letters to his father, covering the expansive years 1857- 
1890. Few historical destructions have been more regrettable. Mr. Morgan, 
himself, has made it impossible for anv biographer to reproduce his pattern— 
to do him justice, in full. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. JeaANNeTYE Pappock NIcHo.s. 


The Log Book of a Young Immizrant. By Laurence M, Larson. (North- 
field: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1939. Pp. vii, 318. 
$3.00.) 

“Tuts volume, true to the promise of its title, is the chronicle of a 
voyage and a record of achievement.” These are the words of the preface. 
Items familiar in the stories of individual immigrants are present, but 
Professor Larson’s story is enriched by the record of achievements that 
elevated him to positions of honar and trust in community, church, state, 
and scholarship. The Log Book differs from narratives written ‘by other 
immigrants in that Professor Larson’s trained pen gives it a graceful style, 
and his historical training makes him conscious of the forces that impelled 
his parents to embark on the great adventure that brought him to the 
adopted country, whose destiny urfolded before his eyes. The gemiitlichkeit, 
‘tolerance, catholicity, kindliness, critical discernment, and rugged honesty 
-of the author make it easy to identify him as the professor of history who 
‘won the confidence of his associates and who endeared himself to his 
‘friends. : 

After taking account of the hardships and discomforts of the trans- 
atlantic voyage and of the overland journey that brought the Larson family - 
‘to Iowa, the story takes its beginning in Winnebago County, which was 
originally settled by people of native American stock but which at the close 
‘of the century had a Norwegian population that constituted four fifths of 
the total. Here the youth and young man lived close to nature, shared the 
‘hardships. of the frontier, and observed the ways and manners of the 
‘Norwegian pioneers—all of which he relates with chazming seriousness and 
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humor. The isolated little dugout, which was his first American home, was 
not allowed to remain in solitude for long. Neighbors came in covered 
wagons, and the community became a “garden almost entirely filled with 
plants of a foreign culture”. Larson’s account of the orientation of the 
immigrants to the American environment has the intimate touches of one 
whose later life caused his experiences to take on meanings that were not 
understood by those who shared them. 

About one half of the book is given to the author’s life in the Norwegian 
settlement, which included teaching in the public schools. The remaining 
pages span the years that began with enrollment in Drake University and 
ended with a professorship in the University of Illinois. The zecord and 
observations of the undergraduate are no less interesting than are those of 
the graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, where he came in con- 
tact with two scholars who preceded him in the presidency of the American 
Historical Association—Frederick Jackson Turner and Charles Homer 
Haskins. ‘ 

It is the mature and modest scholar who did not live to deliver the 
presidential address at Chicago in December, 1938, who wrote this erudite 
volume, no less than the man who was known to his friends as the embodi- 
ment of American optimism, fair play, and independence. 

A list of Professor Larson’s writings is appended. The format of the 
book is excellent, and the index is satisfactory. 

The University of Minnesota. Grorce M. STEPHENSON. 


The German-Amerticans in Politics, 1914-1917. By Cuirron James CHILD. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1939. Pp. iv, 193. $2.00.) 
Mrnonirtss in the United States usually have a much easier time than 

they do in European countries. The theory of the basic equality of man has 

made this true. There have been times, however, when religious, racial, or 
national groups have found themselves the target of public disapproval. 

The German-Americans during the World War were in such a position. 
Mr. Child has here made a study of one of the organizations of this 

minority group—the National German-American Alliance. He is particularly 

interested in the accusation that they were unpatriotic and received their 
inspiration from abroad, He very. soon found that this society was sub- 
sidized—but by American brewers, not by the German government. He 
also makes it clear that although the sympathies of its members were with 

Germany in the war, the group was distinctly a product of American con- 

ditions. , 

Considerable attention is given to the Alliance’s fight against the muni- 
tions trade, but primarily the story turns upon the conflict between the 
Alliance and Woodrow Wilson, especially in regard to the election of 1976. 
Here the struggle between the pro-Ally Americans and the pro-German 
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Americans culminated, and the friends of Gérmany were defeated. The 
attack upon the German-Americans as “hyphenates” is characterized by 
Mr. Child as a not “altogether creditable’ chapter of American history”. 
He states: “for the most part one cannot escape the conclusion that it was 
just good politics, that its chief purpose was to Ciscredit the German- 
Americans in view of the part which they were bound to play in the elec- 
tion of 1916”. 

This study again brings out the numerous political stupidities committed 
by German-Americans. Mr. Hexamer and his friends certainly did a great 
deal to encourage people to attack them. And yet most of the hatred was 
a natural product of events in Europe. The years of the World War were 
very difficult ones for Americans of German origin or descent. Most na- 
tionals, even if they have adopted a new allegiance, would hesitate to make 
war against the land of their birth. This many German-Americans had 
to do. 

Mr. Child’s story of this particular German-American organization is 
a thoughtful and fair treatment—a worthwhile addition to the history of 
the period. It must not be taken, however, to be the complete story of 
German-Americans in the World War or even in the election of 1916. 

The University of Oklahoma. : H. C. PETERSON. 


Words that won the War: The Story of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, 1917-1919. By James R. Mock and Cenpric Larson. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 372. $3.75.) 

Propacanpa is now classed among munitions of war, and there has been 
the same rapid technical improvement in its manufacture as in the making 
of airplanes, poison gas, and high explosives. One of -he great landmarks in 
the wartime use of official propaganda was the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information under George Creel in 1917. This was an 
attempt on the part of the Wilson administration to advertise the war aims 
of the United States to American citizens, to alien residents, and to allies, 
neutrals, and enemies abroad, so that the war effort would be unimpeded 
and peace with victory soon established. All the resources of the great 
American industry of advertisement were called on: oratory, the press, the 
“four minute men” in the theaters (whose work would now, the authors 
believe, largely be taken over by the radio), the mction picture films, the 
special appeals to the foreign born by leaders who spoke their tongue. 
Artists designed posters, and scholars issued tracts for the times. The records 
of all this activity are enshrined in the National Archives, and an intensive 
study of this mountainous material has provided Mr. Mock and Mr. Larson 
with their book. 

Nothing is extenuated and naught set down in malice. The authors have 
surveyed the whole range of American propaganda effort, notinz errors, 
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pointing out inconsistencies, but recognizing good faith, efficiency, and 
achievement where they could be found. On the whole, they are of the 
opinion that the United States was very fortunate that this mighty and 
dangerous weapon of war propaganda was in the hands of humane and 
scrupulous men, such as Mr. Creel, Dean Ford, and President Wilson. 
“The more complete one’s knowledge of wartime history the more certain 
does it become that there was appreciably more press freedom in the United 
States than in the warring nations of Europe. ... The CPI was naturally 
used to the advancement of Mr. Wilson’s ideas, but in the narrower sense 
of seeking aggrandizement for the Administration’s political party George 
Creel’s committee has a remarkably clear record” (pp. 46-47). Again, 
“Dean Ford was amazingly successful in avoiding ‘civic shell shock’, and 
the proof may be found in the dozens of manuscripts which would have 
given effective support to the war but which represented a degree of hate 
and intolerance and hysteria which he refused to sanction. They remain in 
the CPI files to this day when they might under some other leadership, 
have found their way into print” (p. 186). If there should be a “next time”, 
will there be even this much of restraint? The reader uneasily wonders. 
The University of Michigan. Presron SLossoN, 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Cuarces A. Brarp and Mary R. 
Brard. Volume III, America in Midpassage. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1939. Pp. 977. $3.50.) 

Continuine their remarkable two-volume work of 1927, Professor and 
Mrs. Beard deal in this third volume with the highly complex and distress- 
ing decade following the election of Herbert Hoover. After four chapters of 
penetrating analysis of the causes and effects of the fade-out of the “golden 
glow” of prosperity which ushered in Mr. Hoover’s presidency, the authors 
devote another four chapters to the policies of the New Deal: first, the great 
mass of emergency and reform legislation of 1933 for the salvation of the 
banks, the revival of industry, the rehabilitation of agriculture, and the relief 
of millions of unemployed; second, the acid test of this unprecedented 
volume of administration sponsored legislation at the hands of the federal 
courts; third, the appeal to the “ultimate power” of the people in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1936, resulting in the triumphant re-election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; and, finally, “the execution of the mandate” in the deter- 
mined pursuit, albeit with some necessary modifications and concessions in 
view of judicial obstruction and economic embarrassment, of the objectives 
of the New Deal during the first two years of Roosevelt’s second term. 

The two long chapters which follow (pp. 381-500) are perhaps the most 
significant part of the volume. For they deal with a subject which, as Pro- 
fessor Beard has shown in several notable books (The Idea of National 
Interest, The Open Door at Home, The Navy—Defense or Portent), lies 
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very close to his heart. This is the impracticability and the ultimate folly of 
adherence to either the Mahan-Roosevelt(T.R.)-Feveridge school of 
“bastard imperialism” or the theories of the “collective internationalists” like 
Woodrow Wilson, with their dream of “imposing an idealistic scheme of 
permanent peace upon the world—after an imperialist settlement under 
military auspices at Paris”, that “vindictive experiment in pacification”. The 
imperialistic policy, despite its enormous costs and risks, had not brought 
and never could bring the promised relief from our economic stagnation by 
provicing outlets for our industrial and agricultural surpluses; and the at- 
tempt of the United States to police a quarrelsome werld could only result 
in our becoming another party to the quarrel, In contrast to these schools of 
foreign policy the Beards advocate what, for want of a better name, they 
call a “continental” or “American civilization” doctrine. Yet they refuse to 
be classed as isolationists or chauvinistic nationalists. “Surrendering shop- 
worn reliance upon imperialist pressures, money lending, and huckstering 
abroad”, they would have us turn “to the efficient, humanistic use of national 
resources and technical skills as a means for making a civilization on this 
continent more just, more stable, and more beautiful than anything yet 
realized” (p. 453). They would not “repudiate international codperation, 
conciliation, arbitration, collective action on definite matters of general in- 
terest”, but they oppose, “as distracting and dangerous to domestic life the 
propagation of the idea that any mere foreign policy could in any material 
respect reduce the amount of degrading poverty in the United States, set 
American economy in full motion, or substantially add to the well-being of 
the American people” (p. 455). 

The second half of the volume (pp. 501-949) consists of illuminating 
chapters on social conditions during the decade: labar, entertainment, art, 
and science, all treated with a fullness of knowledge and discrimination of 
judgment which need no comment for those familiar with the masterly 
writings of these historians of American civilization. 

Columbia University. Dav S. Muzzy. 


Canada, 1763-1841, Immigration and Settlement: The Administration of the 
Imperial Land Regulations. By Norman Macponazv, McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1939. Pp. xii, 577. $8.40.) 

Tuar the administration of the land regulations determined not only 
the settlement “but also the social and economic development of Canada, 
and to a large extent conditioned the political and constitutional struggles” 
is the thesis of this well-made book. Such a broad theme raises proklems of 
interpretation, but it enables the author to place inside one cover vital ma- 
terial that comes near to providing a history of the people of early British 
North America. 
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The study is set up in three thought provoking sections. The first, “The 
Colonies from Without”, dealing with land regulations made from a point 
of view entirely outside the colonies, reopens the old subject of emigration 
and immigration. But the story moves along in the next chapters on 
gratuitous grants of land for military purposes, grants to favorites, to 
capitalists, and reservation of land for revenue and religion. It is not a 
pleasant tale: military grants end in as reprehensible dickering north of 
the Lakes as south; grants in Prince Edward Islard cause absentee land- 
lordism like that in Ireland. In this imperial setting the appraisal of 
Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, Lord Selkirk, and Thomas Talbot would 
have been more stimulating if the author had faced “ully the responsibilities 
borne by the English cabinet in administering British North America while 
opening foreign relations with the United States. Professor Macdonald be- 
lieves that the colonies needed the British capital which was going to the 
“Old Thirteen”; he does not show the pressure put upon the home govern- 
ment to keep Anglo-American investments flowing in old channels. 

The second part of the book is a refreshingly brief “Interlude” on “Sys- 
tematic Colonisation”, in which R. J. Wilmot-Horton is buried (pp. 21, 
255, 257), temporarily, let us assume. In the third, “The Colonies from 
Within”, British officials began to work with some regard for the inner 
needs of the colonies. New regulations permitted the appearance of the land 
companies though, it must be added, no regulations could have created them 
had not financial conditions been favorable. “The New South Wales System” 
is analyzed, then at length the political consequences of the land policy 
which are here insolubly mingled with other problems. Though he acknowl- 
edges little indebtedness to economic surveys, Professor Macdonald, in the 
valuable chapter on “The New Canada”, does touch upon some of those 
geographic explanations of the settlers’ vicissitudes (pp. 466, 468, 472, 474 ff.) 
which of late have admirably illuminated the history of settlement. Through- 
out the whole book statements are buttressed with a heavy weight of refer- 
ences in which one happens upon few errors such as those in number 1 
on page 31, number 118 on page 37, number 22 on page 175, or number 44 
on page 261. 

This able investigation closes with a forthright condemnation of the 
erratic British policy (pp. 510 ff.) and a preference for a uniform land sale 
system (pp. 514 ff.) that invite comparison with other frontiers. The United 
States had speculating politicians who ruined actual settlers in spite of a 
sound land sale law; it had squatters as numerous as British North America 
with all its reserved lands. More challenging contrast perhaps, some of its 
historians discovered in pioneer settlement what Professor Macdonald does 
not stress, a tradition of frontier democracy. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Hexen I. Cowan. 
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Building the Canadian West: Tae Land and Colonization Policies of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. By James B. Hences, Professor of American 
History, Brown University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1639. 
Pp. vii, 422. $4.00.) 

Tue Canadian Pacific Railway Company looks back with pride upon its 
administration of the twenty-five :nillion acre land subsidy which it received 
from the Dominion of Canada. I-s policies resulted in the creation not of a 
mere land boom but of an agricultural empire in the prairie provinces, 
whose settlers, it is claimed, found in the C.P.R. a paternal institution ever- 
ready to ease their struggle with the land. Not all Canadians would accept 
this evaluation of the company’s activities, but in many ways the work 
under review substantiates the claims of the Canadian Pacific, although it 
must be noted that the author has relied heavily upon the company’s own 
records and has concerned himsel= more with the process by which the West 
was settled than with the results. 

The railway land subsidy policy of Canada differed from thaz of the 
United States in its actual work:ng and in its political background. Most 
important was the “fairly fit for settlement” clause, which permitted rail- 
ways to: reject poor sections and to select indemnity lands far from their 
lines. The author notes that in Canada the debates on the adoption of a 
land subsidy policy do not reveal a sectional cleavage such as existed in the 
United States. That is true. The sectional—or rather the racial—issue had 
previously been fought out over zhe annexation of the West. It is also true 
that the railway land-grant system was adopted in the Dominion just as it 
was being abandoned here, but numerous petitions and bills for land grants 
to railways were introduced into the legislature of the Province of Canada 
between 1847 and 1867, and two such measures actually became law, al- 
though it does not seem that the companies in question ever earned their 
grants. 

Certain features of C.P.R. land policy have been emphasized: the efforts 
to encourage homesteading and to settle the government’s alternate reserved 
sections first; the preferential treatment granted settlers, which was gradually 

_ extended in scope until the company was no longer merely selling Jand but 
colonizing it and granting its se:tlers long-term loans for land, stock, and 
buildings; and the postwar efforts to secure settlers for land belonging to 
others. 

Professor Hedges has dealt in great detail—perhaps in too great detail-— 
with the immigratioa promotion activities of the C.P.R. in Europe and the 
United States. In his excellent but crowded final chapter, which touches on 
topics well worth more extended consideration, he has included a number 
of valuable statistical tables, estimated the original value of the land subsidy, 
and placed the net profit which the C.P.R. has received from its lands at the 
surprisingly low figure of $2.00 an acre. We wish he had also attempted to 
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show the combined effect of the land policies of the railway, the coloniza- 
tion companies, and the Dominion upon the individual settler. What choices 
had the settler? 
Students of Canadian history will regret that the bibliography does not 
include a more extended account of the archives of the Canadian Pacific. 
Ithaca, New York. Liuiian F. GATES. 


A History of Mexico. By Henry Bamrorp Parkes. (Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 432. $3.75.) 

Tuts book is quite readable but frequently inaccurate both as regards 
generalizations, in. which it abounds, and details of narrative history. It is 
recommended to the general reader, uninformed on Mexico, as a pleasing 
introduction to the main outlines and some interesting details of Mexican 
history. It is not recommended as a text or reference book for serious stu- 
dents, unless the instructor—while easing up on standards for the purpose 
of encouraging reading, irrespective—is thoroughly qualified to use the book 
critically. l 

The book is divided into nine sections, each with from four to seven 
short chapters and a selective bibliography. The first three sections reveal the 
superficiality of the author’s knowledge of colonial New Spain—but as proof 
of this a few examples must suffice. In the chapter on Indian races the dis- . 
cussion is virtually limited to the three principal cultures; and that of one of 
these races, the Aztecs, had not advanced to the point where the capital, 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan, had “acquired a splendor which could scarcely be 
duplicated in Europe” (p. 21). The charge that Balboa was “plotting to oust 
Pedrarias” (p. 36) has been disproved. It is misleading, if not incorrect, to 
say of De Soto that “for three years he marched to and fro between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi” (p. 74). The exploring expeditions of Niza 
and Coronado are overemphasized; the more important colonization of New 
Mexico by Oñate receives scant mention in five lines (p. 80). 

In the last six sections of the book, beginning with the war for inde- 
pendence, the author is on firmer ground, and progressively so; the last 
two sections, which treat of the revolution against Diaz and reconstruction ' 
down to 1937, are, though very sketchy, probably the best written and the 
most reliable in the book. Nevertheless, numerous minor errors continue to 
irritate. A few illustrations—aside from the exceedingly large number of 
misspelled proper and place names which are found throughout the entire 
book—follow: Hidalgo, it is most generally conceded, did not die regretting 
what he had done (pp. 145; 154). Mier y Terán was neither a “runaway” 
nor a “law student” (p. 163); he was a graduate engineer from the College 
of Mines. The role of United States Ambassador H. L. Wilson at the time 
of the Huerta coup is inadequately treated (p. 333), as are the agreements 
reached by the United States and Mexican Commission in 1923. 
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The agrarian program since 1920 is well summarized. The book is to be 
commended particularly for its excellent illustrations. 
The Universtiy of Texas. Cuaries W. HACKETT. 


América y Hostos: Colección de ensayos acerca de Eugenio Maria de Hostos, 
recogidos y publicados por la Comisión pro celebración del centenario del 
natalicio de Eugenio Maria de Hostos. [Edición conmemorativa del 
gobierno de Puerto Rico.] (Havana: Cultural, S. A. 1939. Pp. 391) 

La conmemoración en América. (San Juan de Puerto Rico: Comisión pro 
centenario del natalicio de Hostos. 1939. Pp. 133, 209.) 

Euernto Maria de Hostos was a nineteenth century Spanish American 
intellectual. Born in Puerto Rico, because of political reasons he spent much 
of his life elsewhere, especially in Chile and Santo Domingo. He was an 
outstanding educator and author. His writings, including books and news- 
paper articles, cover a wide range of subjects—pedagogy, history, literature, 
philosophy, sociology, international law, and geography. He also participated 
in the political agitation against Spain in the interest of Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. At the close of the Spanish-American War he headed the Puerto 
Rican delegation to Washington. He then returned to his native land but, 
because of dissatisfaction with the American program for Puerto Rico, soon 
went to Santo Domingo, where he died. 

The two volumes under review appeared in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of Hostos, during which recognition of 
his work was accorded by many countries. The first, América y Hostos, 
comprises principally a number of reprinted articles and chap-ers from 
books. They give the story of his life and work as well as an appreciation of 
his significance. Among them are a biographical sketch published in 1904 
and a lengthy study of the pedagogical ideas of Hostos written in 1929 
by Camila Henríquez Ureña. Others from the pen of noted personages, 
including Maximo Gémez, Gabriela Mistral, Rufino Blano Fombona, Adolfo 
Posada, and Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, treat of various phases of his 
ideas and career. There are also included four addresses delivered during 
the celebration: “The Literary Style and Criticism of Hostos” by Dr. José A. 
Balsiero, formerly professor of Spanish in the University of Illinois; the 
“Social Morality of Hostos” by Dr. Pedro de Alba, assistant director of the 
Pan American Union; “Essential Ideology of Hostos” by José A. Franquiz, 
professor of the University of Puerto Rico; and “Hostos and the Nature of 
America” by Srta. Concha Meléndez, professor of the University of Puerto 
Rico. A list of more than eighty periodicals which Hostos ed:ted or to 
which he contributed, a bibliography of his published works, and a list of 
courses he gave in various educational institutions are included. Thirty- 
five pages are devoted to giving the references to Hostos in books and 
periodicals. The volume is profusely illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
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graphs relating to the life of the subject and to the celebration of the 
centenary. 

The second volume, consisting of two numbers of a bulletin issued 
by the Puerto Rican Committee on the Centenary of Hostos, contains a com- 
pilation of information on the activities in the various countries that par- 
ticipated in the event. Most of the material is from the press, comprising _ 
accounts of meetings, programs, texts of resolutions and addresses, and 
lists of articles, as well as quotations, from special numbers of periodicals 
issued in honor of Hostos. The address of Dr. Alba, mentioned above, is 
included, together with an English translation, as is also the discourse of 
Srta. Concha Meléndez. 

The National Archives. Roscoz R. Hint. 
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Von: geschichtlichen Sinn und vom Sinn der Geschichte. By Frienricn MEINECKE. 
(Leipzig, Koehler und Amelang, 1939, pp. 120, 2 M.) These six essays are, as 
the author says in the preface, by-products of his Die Entstehung des His- 
tovismus (1936). Only one has not been published before, and another, 
“Geschichte und Gegenwart”, appears here in a revised form. This latter essay 
will be of most interest to those who have followed the course of Meinecke’s 
thought, for in it the master of Ideengeschichte formulates once more his faith 
in historism. With Goethe he declares that “the moment is eternity” or with 
Ranke that “every epoch is directly with God”. Especially significant is the role 
which he assigns to the human conscience in making this union possible. “All 
eternal values of history spring in last analysis from the decisions of conscience 
of acting men”, he writes. Thereby he arrives at a vertical view of history as 
contrasted with the horizontal views of backwardlooking romanticism and the 
forwardlooking idea of progress. The richness of this vertical conception of 
Meinecke’s is evident. One could easily expand it into the approach to history 
from the standpoint of the total culture. Meinecke would understand this ex- 
pansion and, I think, approve it. The essay “Geschichte und Gegenwart” closes 
with an affirmation of faith which might well be used as the theme of the 
book. It contains the final wisdom of a scholar who has lived through as 
troublous times as Plato but without becoming embittered. Quoting Goethe, 
Meinecke writes in exquisite prose: “ “Wohin es geht, wer weiss es?’ sagen wir 
wohl wieder und denken an alle Abgründe der Geschichte—und diirfen 
trotzdem nicht erschrecken.” . Eucene N. ANDERSON. 


In the Margin of History. By L. B. Namier. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. viii, 
303, $2.50.) The thirty-four essays in this volume afford sharp contrast to the 
leisureliness of Professor Namier’s historical monographs, With few exceptions 
they are brief and pungent, and their matter is presented in the high relief 
demanded by a “middle” article or book review for an English newspaper or 
journal. While the twenty-odd monographs reviewed may nearly all be classi- 

ed as historical source materials, and while what Mr. Namier has to say about 
them is seldom negligible, the reviews hardly seem to justify preservation in 
book form. Students of history, at least, will probably most often turn to this 
volume for about half a dozen of its other pieces. These would no doubt 
include the opening article defending secret diplomacy; the remarkably pro- 
phetic, because shrewdly analytical, “German Arms and Aims”, first published 
in 1935; the courageous, dispassionate, and historically minded “The Jews in 
the Modern World” (1934); the neat postscript to constitutional history, “The 
End of the Nominal Cabinet”; the incisive essay on Talleyrand; and “Lawrence: 
As I Knew Him”, here reprinted for the second time. Lovers of history and 
admirers of Mr. Namier may guess at what to expect in the collection from 
his ‘subdivisions: “Foreign Affairs”, “Judaica”, “Under the Georges”, “Napo- 
leon”, “Men Whe Floundered into War”, and “T. E. Lawrence”. 

J. B. BREBNER. 
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The Rise of European Civilization. By CHares: Szicnosos, Professor of Modern 
History, University of Paris. Translated from the French by Catherine Alison 
Phillips. (New York, Knopf, 1938, pp. xi, 436, ix, $4.50.) 


A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By Sir 
Joun Epwarp Lioyp,: Two volumes. Third edition. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1939, pp. lv, 356, vii, 357-815, $10.00.) This work is “reprinted in its 
entirety” with a new introduction “to supply a groundwork for the main his- ' 
tory” of prehistoric and Roman archaeology and a supplement to ‘the original 
index of authors. 


Mythes et dieux des Germains: Essai d'interprétation comparative. By GEORGES 
Dumézit, [Mythes et religions.] (Paris, Leroux, 1939, pp. xvi, 157, 15 fr.) 


Geschiedenis van Vlaanderen. Volumes LIV. (Amsterdam, N. V. Uitgeversmaat- 
schappij “Joost Van den Vondel’, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, pp. 328; 351, 390, 
377, 6 fl. each.) Under the leadership of Dr. Van Roosbroeck a group of dis- 

_ tinguished scholars is writing a history that will show the importance and 
richness of the Flemish past. Among the contributors to the volumes that have 
appeared are L. Van der Essen, Francois L. Ganshof, J. De Sturler, H. Van 
Werveke, and F. Quicke. Their names are sufficient guarantee of an objective 
approach to their subject and give assurance that the work is devoid of political 
‘animus, Of the four volumes already published, the first covers the prehistoric 
ages, the Roman occupation of Flanders, and the Middle Ages to the thirteenth 
century; the second, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; the third, the 
Burgundian period; and the fourth, the age of Habsburg dominance. Political 
history is given its due weight, but there is also much attention accorded to 
social, economic, and cultural developments. Organized systematically with 
no attempt to fit a rigid chronological scheme, these latter sections will doubt- 
less prove to be the most useful as well as the most stimulating parts of the 
work. The bibliographies supplementing the various sections of the work have 
been prepared with care and discrimination. The editor and publishers have 
been liberal, almost lavish, in their desire to produce what are not only useful 
but also beautiful books. There are many excellent maps, some in color, others 
in gray tone. These are often significant contributions, for unless the expensive, 
voluminous Geschiedkundige Atlas van Nederland is at hand, there are few 
places where similar cartographical information is to be had. No expense has 
been, spared, and the hundreds of illustrations alone make the volumes dis- 
tinctive. Gray C, Boyce. 


Historic Heraldry of Britain: An Illustrated Scries of British Historical Arms, with 
Notes, Glossary, and an Introduction to Heraldry. By ANTHONY R, WAGNER. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 118, $5.00.) Mr. Wagner de- 
scribes in heraldic language and indicates the origins of the arms borne by 142 
men and women who have played a prominent part in the development of 
British civilization. Most of the arms are illustrated, many in color. Each century 
since the introduction of heraldic devices receives equal representation, and 
different types of distinction are recognized—political, legal, military, literary, 
and artistic. For the historian the main part of the book is little more than a 
pleasant and decorative curiosity. But Mr. Wagner has added a brief introduc- 
tion on heraldry in general, a discussion of the sources for our knowledge of 
early English arms, and a glossary of technical terms. The introduction is by 
far the best short discussion of the subject that I have seen. A historian who 
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wishes to know something about heraldry without becoming too deeply in- 
volved in its complexities could not do better than to turn to this book. 
SIDNEY PAINTER. 


A History of Western Civilization. Part I, Foundations of Western Civilization. 
By Witam J. Bossensroox and Rotr JoHANNESEN. With Contributions by 
Richard L. Burks, Frank Kemmer, George Lechler, Raymond C. Miler, Ernest 
Scheyer, Wayne University. (Boston, Heath, 1939, pp. xxi, 695, $3.75. 


Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. By Rozerr Ercanc, New York Uni- 
versity. (Boston, Heath, 1939, pp. xvii, 753, Ixxxvi, $4.00.) 


Anglo-French Relations, 1763-1770: A Siudy of Choiseul’s Foreign Policy. By 
Jonn Fraser Ramsey. [University of California Publications in Histcry.] (Ber- 
keley, University of California Press, 1939, pp. vii, 143-263, $1.25.) This disser- ` 
tation presents a reappraisal of Choiseul’s policy toward Great Britain from the 
Peace of Paris until his dismissal. Special emphasis is placed upon beth French ` 
and British relations with Spain.-The chief issues considered are Choiseul’s in- 
terpretation of the Family Compact, the French acquisition of Corsica, foreign 
intrigue in Sweden, and the Angla-Spanish conflicts over the Falkland Islands. 
Dr. Ramsey challenges certain older views of Choiseul’s policy. He argues that 
the minister desired peace and endeavored to check Great Britain by diplomacy 
rather than by arms and that Choiseul valued the Family Compact primarily for 
its economic advantages and counted very little on military support from 
Spain. Greatest attention is given to the two crises over the Falkland Islands. 
It has long been held that Choiseul urged war in the second dispute and that 
this was responsible for his dismissal by Louis XV. Dr. Ramsey shows con- 
c.usively that the minister strove for peace. In fact, a settlement along the lines 
he suggested had been accepted in London when he fell from office. Choiseul’s 
disgrace is attributed to Madame du Barry and a palace cabal which convinced 
the king that his minister was in league with the rebellious parlements. The 
book is based on extensive research in the Paris archives and on more limited 
work in London, The conclusions are well documented and convincing. The 
chief weakness of the study is the failure to give adequate attention to affairs in 
Great Britain. Choiseul’s task was made easier by dissensions within the Whig 
party and by the intrigues of George III which gave Britain six prime ministers 
in these seven years. E. Wilson Lyon. 


Western Concepts of China and the Chinese, 1840-1876. By Mary GERTRUDE 
Mason. (New York, 416 West 113th Street, privately published, 1939, pp. xv, 
288, $2.00.) In stating her purpose in the preface of this book the author declares 
that she is “interested primarily in showing the part China played in Western 
thought and also in setting forth the ideas which Europeans entertained of the 
Orientals and their country” during the period indicated in the title. Since, 
however, she has limited her source materials for the most part to books and 
articles in leading periodicals whica were written primarily to give information 
about China, it is not surprising that she contributes very little along the line of 
her primary interest. Nor does the reader learn as much as he might wish con- 
cerning the attitudes of ordinary Europeans and Americans toward China and 
the Chinese, although the opinions of certain articulate groups are presented, 
such as those of legislators, chambers of commerce, labor agitators, etz.—at least 
their ideas regarding the particular aspects of the “Chinese problem” with which 
they happened to be concerned. The outstanding value of the book, based as it 
is upon several thousand books and articles written in English, German, and 
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French, lies in its thorough analysis of the information about China which was 
available in the West during the period covered. While much of this informa- 
tion is questionable in the light of modern knowledge, still one is struck by 
how much really was known at a time when opportunities for observation and 
methods of study were decidedly inferior to those of today. The author has 
arranged her material under the following chapter headings: “Western Notions 
of the Chinese Empire”, “The Breakdown of Seclusion”, “Immigration”, 
“Opium”, “Commercial and Political Interests”, “Chinese Society”, “Language 
and Literature”, “Philosophy and Religion”, “Music and the Arts”, and 
“Science”. Besides extensive bibliographical data in the footnotes there is a long 
chapter devoted to a critical survey of the most important sources. 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF. 


Spanisch-deutsche Beziehungen zur Zeit des ersten Dreibundvertrages, 1882-1887: 
Beiträge zur Aussenpolitik Bismarcks auf Grund der Akten der spanischen Bot- 
schaft in Berlin. By Dr. Reemr Reemrsen. (Berlin, Dr. Emil Ebering, 1938, pp. 
125, 5.40 M.) This is a study of Realpolitik. After the accession of Alphonso XII 
Spain was eager to retake her place among the great powers, and the con- 
servative monarchy turned naturally to Germany for diplomatic support. Though 
received with restraint, the approach was not unwelcome in Berlin. Bismarck 
saw the advantage of Spanish markets for German industry, but his favors, as 
usual, were not gratuitous. In renewing her trade treaty in 1883, Spain was 
obliged to make serious economic sacrifices for what her foreign minister called 
“lofty political interests”. Recognition of her sovereignty over the Sulu Archi- 
pelago was closely followed by her ceding to Germany a naval base off the west 
coast of Africa. All the negotiations were attended by delays and denials because 
Bismarck found Spain a useful foil in his diplomatic duel with England and 
because he allowed no Spanish claim to disturb his working entente with 
France. It was not until 1887 that he permitted Spain to accede indirectly and 
secretly to the Triple Alliance. Dr. Reemtsen’s account of this Interessenpolitik 
is concise and carefully documented. Only the chapter on the intricate colonial 
questions is lacking in clarity. Occasionally his admiration for the skill of the 
master diplomat colors his conclusions and inclines him to overestimate both 
the degree of the rapprochement and its importance as a factor in the Bis- 
marckian policy. For Spain the association undoubtedly had prestige value. 
From Bismarck’s point of view, however, Spain was too far away to threaten, 
too weak to help Germany, while her Mediterranean interests were a liability. 
Consequently, he extracted whatever advantage their relationship offered for 
trade or diplomacy, but he assumed no risk. Spain was not essential to the 
security of the German Empire. Peart Bortnc MITCHELL. 


The Smaller Democracies. By Sir E. D. Simon. (London, Victor Gollancz, 1939, 
pp. 191, 6s.) Eight of the twelve chapters in this handbook deal with the Scandi- 
navian countries—the fifth country discussed being Switzerland. The author, a 
leader of some prominence in English finance and politics, surveys the social 
life and background of each of the five countries in order to see what contribu- 
tion each has made to the tradition of democracy. 


European Governments and Politics. By Frepertc Austin Oce. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. viii, 936, $4.25.) 


Nationalgeist und Politik: Beiträge zur Erforschung der tieferen Ursachen des 
Weltkrieges. Volume I, Staatstradition und Nationalismus. By Frrepricu HERTZ. 
(Zurich, Europa-Verlag, 1937, pp. XV, 479, 15 fr.) 
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Der Suez-Kanal im Weltkrieg und in der Nachkriegszeit: Eine vélkerrechtliche 
Studie. By Hartmann Fremer von Ricutrucren. (Berlin, Karl Siegismund, 
1939, pp. 89, 3 M.) This is a critical legal study of the operation and the effec- 
tiveness of the Suez Canal Convention of October, 1888. From his examination 
of the various situations and international agreements in the World War and 
the postwar period, including the Ethiopian conflict and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of August, 1936, the author reaches the conclusion that the convention 
is an incomplete and unsatisfactory instrument for the safety of shipping through 
the canal and should be revised. This work is one of the best scholarly mono- 
grephs on the subject. CuarzEs W. HALLBERG. 


Atatürk and the True Nature of Modern Turkey. By Gérarv Toncas. Translated 
fram the French by Major F. F. Rynd. (London, Luzac, 1939, pp. 79. 35.) Writ- 
ten in the summer of 1937, this is a poorly composed and translated book, prob- 
ably published with the intent to popularize the Turkish government with the 
French and British publics. Such an error as “President of Roumania” should 
put anyone on guard, and throughout the book the author in a naive and super- 
ficial manner confuses Turkish ideals and gcals with actual conditions. The 
main interest of the book is that it was translated by a major and appeared after 
the signing of the mutual defense agreement of Turkey and Great Britain. 

Sypney N. FISHER. 


International Relations. By Bertram W. MaxweELL, Professor of History and 
Political Science, Washburn `College. (New York, Crowell, 1939, pp. x, 663, 
$3.75.) 

Europe: Versailles to Warsaw. By Ronatp Stuart Karn, Foreign Editor, New 
International Year Book and Encyclopedia. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1939, 
pp. vi, 456, $1.25.) 

Handbook oj the War. By Jonn C. pe Wine, Davin H, Popper, and Eunice 

` Crarx. Pictorial Charts by Irving Geis. Maps by Richard Ely Falconer. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939, pp. vi, 248, $2.00.) 


An Introduction to Current Affairs. By Rapuart Levy, University of Baltimore. 
Second edition revised. (Baltimore, David Wallace, 906 Newington Avenue, 
1939, pp: 132, $1.75.) The first edition of this book appeared in mimeographed 
form in 1938. f 


ARTICLES 


Arruur O. Lovejoy. Reflections on the History of Ideas. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

J. CaLmerrE. Convictions et objectivité en histoire contemporaine, Rev. Hist. Idod., Oct. 

R. F. Arracon. The Share of the Arts in the Interpretation of History. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Mar. ; 

James Gray. A Literary Critic looks at History. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

Lieut.-Col. J. M. ScamMELL. Why Military History? Infantry Josr., Mar. 

Warrer E. Bean. Ideas, Emotions, and History. Sewanee Rev., Jan. 

Crane Brinton. The Study of Revolutions. Southern Rev., Winter. 

Jorn Ner. A Social Science Objective. Univ. Chicago Mag., Nov. 

Id. In Defense of Democracy. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Oct. 

Max HORKHEIMER, Die Juden und Europa. Zeitsch. f. Soztalf., VII, nos. 1-2. 

Growth of Rigidity in Business: During the Middle Ages, by N. S. B. Gras; In the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by VioLer Barsour; During the Eighteenth Century, 
by Ear J. Hamitton; Since the Industrial Revolution, by Herperr Hearcn, Am. Ec. 
Rev., Mar., supplement. 

Growth of Rigidity in Business. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Feb. 
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Jonn Herman RANDALL, yr. The Development of Scientific Method in the School of 
Padua. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 
Comdr. Louis H. Roppis, U.S.N. The Influence of Scurvy upon Maritime sales U. S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 
Tuomas E. Keys. The Earliest Medical Books printed with Movable Type. Libr rary Quar., 
Apr. 
Joacuim Brrxner. Die Akten des Trienter Konzils fiir die zweite Tangungsperiode unter 
Papst Julius HI. Quellen u. Forsch. Italien. Arch. u. Biblioth., XXIX, 
Leo Jusr. Die Quellen zur Geschichte der kölner Nuntiatur in Archiv und Bibliothek des 
Vatikans. Ibid. 
Francis BorGIA Srecx, O.F.M. The Spanish Universities of the New World. Cath. Educ. 
Rev., Apr. 
Manor Gtho. Notes sur le service de santé pendant la Guerre de la restauration, 1640- 
1668: Chirurgiens étrangers dans l’armée portugaise. Rev. Internat. Hist. Mil.,1, nos. 1-2. 
Gunnar W. Lunppere, F, E. P. DESFEUILLES. Les comtes de Sparre et le comte Axel de 
Fersen, colonels du royal-suédois, 1694-1714 et 1742-1791. Ibid. 
„J. O. Hannura. La conduite de la guerre pendant la grande Guerre du nord, 1700-1721, 
Ibid. 
Rospert Park MacHarron. Evolution and Introduction of Chain Cables. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Mar. 3 
L. A. Maverick. The Chinese and the Physiocrats. Ec. Hist., Feb. 
HENRIQUE pe Campos FERRERA Lima. Le séjour du Prince de Waldeck en Fortugal. Rev. 
Internat. Hist. Mil., 1, nos. 1-2. 
Benjamin H. Hicorns. Agriculture and War: A Comparison of Agricultural Conditions 
in the Napoleonic and World War Periods. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
James F. Crarxe. The First Bulgarian Book [1806]. Harvard Library Notes, Mar. 
W., O. Buancuarn. Seventy Years of Suez. Sci. Monthly, Apr. 
Rear Admiral A. Farennorr. The Hawaiian Navy and an International Incident [1886- 
87]. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Apr. 
CHARLES J, Giicxsserc. Henry Adams on Education. Educational Rec., Apr. 
Maj. Ersrivce CoLsy. The Taking of Montfaucon, Iafantry Jour., Mar.; Coast Artillery 
Jour., Mar. 
ARNOLD E, True. The Effects of Meteorological Conditions on Tactical Operations at Jut- 
land. U, S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 
M. M. Cuamsers. The Colleges and the Courts in 1938-1939. Educational Rec., Jan. 
Georce La Prana, The Political Heritage of Pius XII. For. Affairs, Apr. 
Aucusr Bacu. Englands Verantwortung fiir das Scheitern der. deutsch-polnischen Ver- 
stindigung. Berl. Monatsh., Jan. 
Hermann Hemmpev. Frankreich und das Reich. Hist. Zettsch., CLXI, no. 2. 
C, H. Wiis, The Pattern of Dictatorship [review article]. History, Dec. 
Economics of War: Papers by FREDERICK PoL.ock, Frank G. Dickinson, Bruce KNIGHT, 
and Aaron Director. Am. Ec. Rev., Mar., supplement. 


ANCIENT HISTORY? 


T. R.-S. Broughton 


The Life of Greece: Being a History of Greek Civilization from the Beginnings 
and of Civilization in the Near East from the Death of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest, with an Introduction on the Prehistoric Culture of Crete. By Wii 
Durant. [The Story of Civilization, II.] (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1939, 
pp. xviii, 755, $3.95.) The only effective way to arouse the general reader’s in- 
terest in classical antiquity is to show him that the ancient world was agitated 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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by the same problems that we are facing today. Many authors who try io kindle 
this interest go too far in drawing parallels between the past and the present. 
Durant tactfully and with good taste avoids such a vulgarization of ancient 
~ history. His book is well balanced and crammed with documentation to a degree 
that surpasses by far what we usually expect to find in a popular presentation. 
Durant is interested in social relations and in the growth of Greek culture; 
chapter xu, “Work and Wealth in Athens, Land and Food, the War of the 
Classes, etc.”, and chapter xv, “The Art of Periclean Greece”, as well as the 
story of the Solonian reforms in chapter v, are very valuable. On the whole the 
author is sound in his judgments, though occasionally he shows a certain lack 
of penetration. Thus, for instance, his interpretation of Alexander's character 
(ch. xxi) does not do justice to the genius of the great Macedonian; obviously 
Wilcken’s book on Alexander is unknown to Durant. One naturally expects to 
find a few flaws in a book of such scope. The repeated transliterations of Greek 
texts are of no use to the beginner, whom the author certainly has in mind; 
besides, some of them (for instance, a quotation from the Apology, on p. 367) 
do not correspond to the English translation; others (like the text of the Jewish 
prayer on p. 580) contain mistakes. The transliteration of many Greek terms 
(¢.g., hippes, thesmthete) should be revised. Durant’s style is concise and often 
epigrammatic, which makes the book highly readable and stimulating, It proves 
once more that he deserves the reputation of an excellent popularizer. 
MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


Saka-Studien: Der ferne Nordosten im Weltbild der Antike. By Juriws Junce. 
[Klio.] (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1939, pp. 115, 8 M.) Beginning with a sketch of the 
geography, Junge reviews in chronological order our information on the Sakas 
from the time of the Greek epics down to the invasions of the Christian era. 
While classical sources are treated very fully, other literatures are not neglected. 
The treatment of the Chinese material is most welcome, for there the writer 
had advice from G. Haloun, who made new translations and many suggestions. 
No one can hope to cover all the language fields necessary in this study, and 
similar aid might have been sought with profit from an expert in the cuneiform 
field. A considerable number of pertinent texts have not been mentioned, and 
valuable informaticn to be gleaned from the liver omens is entirely omitted. 
Slips occur, such as “König von Saka-Ugutium” for “K. von Saka und Gutium” 
(p. 7}. While archaeological material bearing on the problem is scanty, there is 
some available. Of this Junge has utilized only a part and that not with com- 
plete success. For example, on page 10, note 1, Sir Flinders Petrie’s date of the 
fifth century B. c. for the figurines from Memphis is retained. These figurines 
cannot be elis than the first century B. c. and more probably belong to the 
first century of the Christian era. But these matters are not of great import, aad 
the study should be a very useful and informative addition to our scanty knowl- 
edge of the Saka. Netson C. DEBEVOISE. 


bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana: Contributi all'archeologia e alla storia 
romana. By Hersert BrLocH. [Ristampato dal Bulletinc della Commissione 
archeologica comunale del Governatorato di Roma.] Three volumes. (Rome, 
Stabilimento Tipografico ditta Carlo Colombo, 1938, 1938, 1939, pp. 1-86, 87-192, 
193-353.) The architecture of imperial Rome was an architecture of brick and 
concrete, and Roman brickmakers regularly marked their product with an in- 
scribed stamp of conventional form. Tke presence of bricks bearing the stamp 
of an identifiable brickmaker would therefore appear to offer a valuable clue to 


mt 
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the date of a building in which they are found, particularly since, after the early 
years of the second century, the maker’s stamp normally included a date. Dur- 
ing the past fifty years, however, it has become the practice to disregard the 
evidence of such stamps. Archaeologists have generally substituted other dating 
criteria of a less obviously objective sort, largely on the grounds that bricks 
might often be salvaged and reused long after their manufacture and that the 
dates they bear may represent not the date of manufacture but that of the 
establishment of the brickyard or brickmaker’s gild connected with it, It is Dr. 
Bloch’s merit to have restored the brick stamp to its position of authority. He 
has shown that until the second quarter of the third century is reached fear of 
misdating through salvaged materials is groundless and that the dated stamps 
indubitably give the date of manufacture. These conclusions are incidental to 
his thorough re-examination of the whole problem of the stamps. In the course 
of it he has personally studied some 2500 stamps over and above those published 
in Volume XV of the Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, more than 1500 of them 
in situ. The result is a searching and brilliant study of fundamental importance 
for the chronology of imperial Roman brickmaking and architecture. It estab- 
lishes solid and positive criteria for future guidance and, it is to be hoped, will 
form the foundation for a new edition of the entire corpus of brick stamps. 
Frank E. Brown. 


Kaiser Julian und das Judentum: Studien zum Weltanschauungskamp} der Spät- 
antike. By JosepH Voor. [Morgenland: Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kul- 
tur des Ostens.] (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrich, 1939, pp. iv, 74, 3 M.) The title hardly 
does justice to the contents of this excellent essay, for nearly half of it is devoted 
to a consideration of Judaism in Palestine and neighboring areas during the two 
centuries before Julian. The author brings out well the varying appraisal of 
Judaism in pagan and Christian writers and the distinction drawn by them be- 
tween the Old Israel and contemporary Jewry. After touching on anti-Jewish 
legislation of the fourth century, Vogt considers Julian’s attitude to the Jews and 
his attempted rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem. The final chapter illustrates 
the increasing hostility to Jews which formed the aftermath of Julian’s failure. 
As for the supposed letter of the emperor to the Jews, Vogt re-enforces the older 
reasons against its authenticity by new arguments and suggests that the 
“forgery” was composed soon after 400 by a Jew with Neoplatonic interests. 
Two brief comments may here find a place. To the authors quoted on page 12° 
who connect Plato and Moses should be added Justin Martyr, who discusses 
(Apology 1, 59) Plato's direct indebtedness to the Jewish lawgiver. Secondly, in 
discussing the Jews of the Eastern Empire in the later fourth century, Vogt 
might well have referred to Ambrosiaster, who shows considerable familiarity 
with Egyptian Jewry (see Alexander Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster, pp. 180- 
83). This evidence is not invalidated, even if we accept the identification of 
Ambrosiaster with the Jew Isaac. M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


H. E. Winrocx. The Court of King Neb-Hepet-Ré Mentu-Hotpi at the Shatt er Rigal. 
Am, Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr. h 

HersERT Parcer. The Prophets and the Omri Dynasty. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

MiıLLar Burrows, Levirate Marriage in Israel. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 

Roy Kennera Hack. Homer's Transformation of History. Class. Jour., May. 

Hans Herrer. Theseus der Athener. Rhein. Museum, LXXXVIII, no. 4. 

A. Ravarrscuex. ”Eoya peyáha te zal topactt. Rev. Etudes Anc., July, 1939. 

Id. Two Monuments erected after the Victory of Marathon. Am. Jour. Arch., Jan. 
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EUGENE Scuweicert. The Athenian Cleruchy on Samos. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

W. Kenpricx Prircnerr. The Composition of the Tribes Ancigonis and Demetrias. Ibid. 

Jonn V. A. Fine. The Background of the Social War of 22-217 B. C. Ibid. 

J. P. V. D. BaLspon. Consular Provinces under the Late Rzputlic. If, Caesar's Gallic Com- 
mand. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIX, no. 2. 

CorneLia C. Coutrer. Marcus Junius Brutus and the Bregus of Accius. Class. tour., May. 

GrorcE’McCracken. Tiberius and the Cult of the Dioscur at Tusculum. Ibid. 

E. ALBERTINI and P. Massiera. Le poste romzin de Messad (Algérie). Rev. Érudes Anc., 
July. 

E. Honicmann. La liste originale des pères de Nicée. Byzaatior, XIV, no. 1. 

GLANVILLE Downey. Julian the Apostate at Antioch. Church Hist., Dec. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Herry GotpMan. Excavations at Gözlü Kule, Tarsus, 1938 Am. Jour. Arch., Jan. 

Ropwney S. Youne. Excavation on Mount Hymettos, 1939. Ibid. 

Viremnia R. Grace. A Cypriote Tomb and Minoan Evidence for its Date. Ibid. 

P. Amanpry. Rapport préliminaire sur les statues chrysélépaantines de Delphes. Buli. Corr. 
Hell., LXIII, no. 1. 

Georce E. MyLonas. The Olynthian House of the Classical Period. Class. Jour., Apr. 

ARNOLD SCHOBER. Zu Jen Weihgeschenke eines Attalos in Athen, Röm. Miteil., LIV, 
nos. 1-2. 

Lupwic Cortius. Ikoncgraphische Beiträge zum Porträt der rémischen Republik und der 
julisch-claudischen Familie, Ibid. 

Paoro Enrico Arias. Nuovi contributi all’iconografia di Otaviz Minore. Ibid. 

F. Avruzim and Erixa Trautmann: Keltische Felsbilder der Val Camonica. Ibid, 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 
Pierre M. Purves. The Early Scribes of Nuzi. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr. 
JuLian OBERMANN. A Revised Reading of the Tell El-Hesi Inscription. Am. jour. Arch., 
Jan. 
A. Cameron. An Epigram of the Fifth Century B. C. Harverd Theol. Rev., Apr. 
P. RoussEL. A propos d'un nouveau décret de Samothrace. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXUI, no. 1. 
M. RosrovrzerF. A Note on the New Inscription from Samcthrace. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 
Herzert C. Youre. O, Mich. J, 24. Ibid. 
T. B. Mrrrorp, Milestones in Western Cyprus. Jour. Ram. Etud., XXIX, no. 2. 
Givsert Cu. Picard. Inscriptions latines d'Orange. Rev. Arch., July. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Littérature latine au moyen áge. By J, bE GHELLINCK. Volume I, Depuis les origines 
jusqu’à la fin de la renaissance carolingienne; Volume D, De la renaissance caro- 
lingienne È Saint Anselme. [Bibliothèque catholicue des sciences religieuses.] 
(Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1939, pp. 191, 192, 15 fr. each ) It may seem ungracious to 
lament that an author who has done so much has noz done more than he set 
out to do. Yet it is with such mixed feelings that most readers will lay down 
these significant little volumes. The main topics covered are “The Period of the 
Founders”, “The Carolingian Age”, “The School: and Chief Writers of the 
Tenth, Eleventh and Early Twelfth Centuries”, with one section in each volume 
devoted to a consiceration of “Principal Literary ‘Senres and their Character- 
istics”, What is presented appears in the perfect form expected from Father de 
Ghellinck, but these volumes are not exactly what their titles would indicate. 
They do cover the essentials of medieval Latin litereture to about 1100, but they 
also do far more, for here literature is interpreted az a subject including matters 
usually confined to histories of theclogy, philosophy, and historiography. The 
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volumes are in fact a brilliant survey of medieval intellectual history. Every page 
gives evidence of Father de Ghellinck’s close reading of the sources and thor- 
ough command of the critical literature on them. What might well have been 
pages merely recording fact well known and often used are instead pages of 
vigorous prose, full of pertinent comment and mature reflection. It does seem, 
however, that the work suffers from restrictions imposed upon it by the series 
for which it was designed. Here are materials that should be expanded into a 
work of largér dimensions, one that would include all the critical apparatus the 
author could so readily supply and that would also permit illustrations from the 
writings of the more significant authors and works discussed. Such a book is 
needed, for Manitius, Sandys, and other older writers no Jonger satisfy the needs 
of modern scholars. 


Die Glaubensformel des Papstes Hormisdas im Acacianischen Schisma, By Dr. 
Warrer Haacke. [Analecta Gregoriana.}| (Rome, Apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, 1939, pp. 150, 20 l.) The logical argument for papal infallibility 
has always been more convincing than the historical. The theologians and 
bishops who in 1870 opposed’ the definition of infallibility based their argu- 
ments almost exclusively on historical grounds. The question of the Formula 
Hormisdae was raised in the debates, and the Formula itself appears in chapter 
4 of the Constitutio Dogmatica I de Ecclesia Christi of the council. Haacke tries 
to show in his monograph, a painstaking and scholarly treatise, that the dogma 
of infallibility is contained in the Formula and that the Formula is an expression - 
of the conviction of the popes from Leo the Great to Agapetus. The arguments 
are not convincing. In the first place, Haacke’s interpretation of the Formula, if 
possible, is not the only possible one, and in the second place, though the 
quotations which the author musters from the papal correspondence of the 
period are impressive in showing an increasing consciousness. of primacy on the 
part of the popes, other quotations from the same sources might be adduced on 
the other side, The nonpolemical parts of this monograph are the most valuable. 
The critical text of the Formula and the careful examination of the manuscripts 
(the Collectio Avellana, the Collectio Veronensis 22, and the Collectio Berolin- 
ensis 79) to determine which letters are originals or copies, genuine or spurious, 
are contributions to scholarship. Witiiam F. McDonatp. 


Anglo-Saxon Charters. Edited with Translation and Notes by A. J. ROBERTSON. 
- [Cambridge Studies in English Legal History.] (Cambridge, University Press, 
New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xxv, 555, $8.00.) Miss Robertson’s careful 
edition of the Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund to Henry I (1925) 
has proved a valuable tool for students of early English history and law. In the 
present volume she presents a selection of land charters and other vernacular 
documents from the Anglo-Saxon period. In accordance with English custom 
(as exemplified in the standard editions by Kemble and Birch) the term 
“charter” has been somewhat freely interpreted, and together with a compara- 
tively small number of land grants Miss Robertson has aimed to include “every 
kind of deed and record concerned with the transaction of legal business (apart 
from writs and manumissions)”; accordingly she prints a number of leases, 
agreements, wills, records of lawsuits, and other manuscript entries relating to 
the ownership and disposition of property. In all, 135 documents are included, 
which together comprise nearly all the charters written in Anglo-Saxon which 
have not already been edited by Miss Harmer in her Select English Historical 
Documents (1914) or by Miss Whitelock in her Anglo-Saxon Wills (1930). 
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Since the land charter developed under ecclesiastical auspices, by far the greater 
part of the charters printed by Kemble and Birch are in Latin, and many of 
the extant Anglo-Saxon documents are translations of Latin originals. None of 
the Latin documents are printed here, but in her critical notes, which occupy 
nearly half the book, Miss Robertson makes full use of the Latin charters for 
purposes of illustration and explanation. Her translations are carefully done, 
and all passages of doubtful significance are clearly marked as such. Indexes of 
names and places facilitate the use of the book for reference. A new edition of 
the entire corpus of Anglo-Saxon charters, both in Latin and in the vernacular, 
is badly needed, but in the mean-ime Miss Robertson’s book will be received 
with gratitude by all students of pre-Conquest England. 
Exuiorr Van Kirk DoBBIE, 


Etude sur les privilèges d’exemption et de juridiction ecclésiastique des abbayes 
normandes depuis les origines jusqu’en 1140. By Jean-François LEMARIGNIER. 
(Paris, Archives de le France Monastique, A. Picard, 1937, pp. xxxiii, 331, 60 fr.) 


Diplomatarium Danicum. Series 2, Volume I, 1250-1265. Edited by Franz Brarr 
and Gustav Hermansen with the Co-operation of C. A. CHRISTENSEN. (Copen- 
hagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1938, pp. xxii, 407, Cr. 25.) The appearance of this 
volume marks the beginning of a new collection which will make available in 
printed form letters and diplomas pertaining to Danish history from the earliest 
times to 1340. The project owes its inception in 1931 to Det danske Sprog- og 
Litteraturselskab and the generous support of Carlsbergfondet. Series 1 will con- 
tain material to 1250 and Series 2 irom 1250 to 1340. The volume under review 
serves as a good illustration of the general editorial plan. Denmark is defined as 
-the country and possessions of the period indicated, not modern Denmark, 
hence South Slesvig and Skane are included but not the Faroes or Greenland, 
while the Island of Rügen and Estonia are treated only as far as they directly 
concern Denmark and the Danes. Municipal registers and chapter acts are in- 
cluded if referred to in correspondence, municipal law and national law which 
preserve the character of diplomas, and papal bulls when addressed directly to 
Danes, Letters addressed to Danish institutions or to Danes are reproduced in 
full as far as possible, while excerpts are used for foreign correspondence re- 
ferring only indirec-ly to Denmark and Danes. Much of the material in this 
volume has previously been published in various printed collections of sources 
(see list on page x) but is reproduced in order to make the Diplomatarium com- 
plete. The editorial work is carefully executed, employing all parts of diplo- 
matics, stating whether the original is lost and the kind of copy used (ie., copy 
of original or copy of copy), giving as far as possible the exact date or dates, 
and applying careful textual criticism. The explanatory notes are most useful. 
The admirable index is in two parts—-one of personal names, with dates, and 
one of place names. Davin K. Byors. 


Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern. Volume XXXV, no. 1r. (Berne, 


Gustav Grunau, 1933, pp. xxix, 174.) Save for the annual reports of the Verein, . 


this issue of the Archiv is given over exclusively to Dr. Franz Moser’s mono- 
graph on Der Laupenkrieg (1339). This is a detailed study of the events leading 
up to and immediately following the battle of Laupen (June 21, 1339), in which 
the forces of Berne defeated those of Freiburg and its allies. This is part of the 
story of the development of Swiss independence and is also a part of the history 
of papal and imperial antagonism during the late Middle Ages. It is of interest 
to note that at Laupen the Bernese soldiers were first identified by the white 
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cross now so closely associated with Switzerland and also to learn that it was 
on this occasion that Berne and the Forest Cantons first fought side by side. In 
the appendix is given a translation into German of the “Conflictus apud Loupon 
inter Bernenses et Friburgenses”. 


` Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in Epistolas Pauli e Schola Petri Abaelardi. Volume 
II, In Epistolam ad Corinthios, 1°” et 119” ad Galatas et ad Ephesios. By ARTUR 
Lanperar. (Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame, 1939, pp. 227-446, $1.75.) 
This continues the publication of the Commentary noted in this journal (XLIV, 
430). The pagination runs for the work as a whole, but this volume (like the 
first) has an index to facilitate its use by scholars. The editor draws attention to 
the greater influence of Abelard in this part of the Commentary and also to 
rather extensively developed theological doctrines, especially that on matrimony. 


Le “De Trinitate” de Richard de Saint-Victor. By A.-M. Erumr, O.P. [L'Institut 
d'études médiévales d’Ottawa.] (Paris, J. Vrin, Ottawa, Institut d’études médié 


vales, 1939, pp. 127.) 


The Establishment of the University of Being in the Doctrine of Meister Eckhart 
of Hochheim. By Bernar J. Mutier-TuyM, with a Preface by Etienne Gilson. 
[Saint Michael’s Mediaeval Studies.] (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1939, pp. 


XX, 140, $2.50.) 


Pour comprendre “La divine comédie”. By ALEXANDRE Masseron. (Paris, Desclée, 
De Brouwer, 1939, pp. xiv, 394, 32 fr., de luxe edition 55 fr.) This is a very 
scholarly and useful introduction to the study of the Divine Comedy. It is 
accurate enough to satisfy the specialist and sufficiently simple to serve as a 
guide to the beginner. It contains a helpful introduction to Dante’s bibliography, 
schematic plans of Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, and particular sections of these, 
and synoptic tables of the contents of the three parts of the Comedy. The life 
of the poet, his knowledge, faith, moral aspirations, political convictions, 
struggles, and ambitions are set forth in a series of chapters, each of which 
constitutes an interesting essay in itself and all of which make up a well-unified 
introduction to the study of Dante’s poem. Dino BIGONGIARI. 


The Works of Francesco Landini. Edited by Leonard ELtinwoop. (Cambridge, 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939, pp. xliii, 316, $3.00, lithoprinted.) It has 
been the generally accepted though unsubstantiated opinion that Francesco Lan- 
dini was the greatest composer of the Italian trecento. This complete edition of 
his works enables us to examine his music and arrive at an objective evaluation. 
Landini, who was the most famous musical contemporary of Boccacio and 
Petrarch, was actually acquainted with the latter. Like his French contemporary 
Machaut, Landini was himself a poet as well as a composer. But in contrast to 
Machaut, who cultivated both secular and sacred music, no sacred composition 
by Landini has been preserved. The two prevailing forms to be found in this 
edition are the madrigal and the ballata (French, virelai). The madrigal repre- 
sents a highly refined art song consisting of a number of stanzas, each with the 
same melody, followed by a ritornello, which, presenting the point of the text, 
is sung only once at the end. The ballata was a popular type of dance song, 
which, in contrast to the madrigal, began and ended with a refrain. This defini- 
tion of Landini’s forms does not quite agree with that given by Mr. Ellinwood, 
but the differences though slight cannot be discussed here. A few of Landini’s 
works show French influence. For example, the madrigal Si dolce was written 
upon a strictly isorhythmic tenor with two upper voices in which isorhythmic 
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passages also appear. In making the transcriptions Mr. Ellinwood has considered 
the more important extant manuscripts and has indicated the major variants. 
The Italian texts have been carefully revised by W. A. McLaughlin. One could 
add to the list of manuscripts containing compositions of Landini two further 
items, one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and one in the Archivio Capitolare 
at Pistoia. In general this inexpensive and satisfactory edition of Landini’s works 
could serve as a model for future critical editions of medieval music, A real 
contribution to musical scholarship has been made by Mr. Ellinwood’s pains- 
taking transcriptions. Manrrep F. BUKOFZER. 


De Tol van lersekeroord: Documenten en Rekeringen, 1321-1572. Edited by Dr. 
W. S. Uncer. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién.] (The Hague, Nijhoff, 1939, 
pp. xv, 685.) Since the larger share of Antwerp’s sea-borne trade passed through 
the Ooster-Schelde (East Scheldt) during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the most important customhouse in the County of Zeeland was located on the 
island of South Beveland opposite the town of Bergen-op-Zoom. The present 
work contains three groups of documents which throw much light oa the in- 
creasing trade of Antwerp, namely, official documents, lists of revenues, and 
accounts. But since several towns had obtained exemptions from the payment of 
tolls for their respective merchants, these documents do not give a complete 
description of the whole transit trade passing through the east arm of the 
Scheldt. The learned editor has done an excellent piece of work, providing the 
texts with numerous footnotes and introductions and adding two useful and 
elaborate indexes which fill eighty-four pages. All the receipts show that the 
official currency during the period from 1321 to 1572 was the pound sterling, 
which was worth 240 pennies. A. Hyma. 


ARTICLES 


Josep Warp Swain. Edward Gibbon and the Decline of Rome. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

PIERRE LAMBRECHTS. Les thèses de Henri Pirenne sur Ja fin du monde antique et les 
débuts du moyen-âge. Byzantion, XIV, no. 2. 

G. J. Brarianu,. Bulletins spéciaux: Les études byzantines d’histoire économique et scciale 
[bibliog.J. Ibid. 

Micuer Lascaris and D. Bošković; Bulletins régionaux: Yougoslave [bibliog.]. /é/d. 

Jores Moravcisk, Bulletins régionaux: Bulletin hongrois (1931-1938) [bibliog.]. did. 

Grorses Espinas. Histoire urbaine: Critique et méthode [bibliog.]. An. Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Wittiam CHaLLaN. An Essay on the Histary of Lockjaw [bibliog.]. Bull. Hist. Med., Feb. 

FrLoyp S. Lear. Contractual Allegiance vs. Deferential Allegiance in Visigozrhic Law. 
Ilinois Law Rev., Jan. 

E. K. Ranp. Traces de piqûres dans quelques manuscrits du haut moyen âge. dead. Inser. 
Beiles-Lettres, Comptes-rendus, July, 1939. 

Lupwic Scumipt. Theodorich, römischer Patricius und König der Goten. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XIX, no. 4. 

EDUARD SonwWARiZ. Zu Cassiodor und Prokop. Sitz. Bay. Akad: Wissen., Philos.-hist, Abt., 
1939, no. 

GLANVILLE DOWNES, Procopius on Antioch: A Study of Method in the “De Aedificiis”. 
Byzantion, XIV, no. 2. 

Marcer Garaup. Le patronage d’Ansoald, évêque de Poitiers (677-697). Moyen Age, 


June, 1939. 
Wruetm Levison. St. Willibrord and his Place in History. Durham Univ. Jour, New 
Series, I (1940). - 


CHARLES VERLINDEN. The Rise of Spanish Trade in the Middle Ages. Ec. Hist. Rev., Feb. 
P. CourcELLE. Étude critique sur les commentaires de la Consolation de Boèce (IX*-XVe 
siècles). Arch. Hist. Doct. et Litt, du Moyen Age, XU (1939). 
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Pu. Grierson. L'origine des comtes d’Amiens, Valois, et Vexin. Moyen Age, June, 1939. 

PIERRE COURCELLE. La tradition antique dans les miniatures inédites d'un Virgile de 
Naples. Mélanges Archéol. et Hist., LVI (1939). 

G. Moravestx, L'édition critique du “De administrando imperio”. Byzantion, XIV, no, 2. 

N. Apontz. Notes sur le Livre des Cérémonies. Ibid. 

Id. Observations sur la généalogie des Taronites. Ibid. 

Ivor Arxins. The Origin of the Later Part of the Saxon Chronicle known as D. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

MarsuaLL W. Batpwin. Some Recent Interpretations of Urban Is Eastern Policy. Cath. 

. Hist. Rev., Jan. à 

Sicrts BuoénpaL, Nabites the Varangian, with Some Notes on the Varangians under 
Nicephorus III Botaniates and the Comneni. Classica et Mediaevalia, II, no, 2. 

Fasio Cusin. Per la storia del castello medioevale. Riv. Stor, Ital., Dec. : 

F. IMBERDIS. Les routes médiévales: Mythes et réalités historiques. An, Hist. Soc., Oct. 

L'Abbé Mortar. L'aumônier du roi de France du XHI®e au XV® siècle. Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Comptes-rendus, Sept. 

G. Tuéry. Thomas Gallus: Aperçu biographique. Arch. Hist. Doct. et Litt. du Moyen 

_ Age, XU (1939). 

ETIENNE Gilson, Dix variations sur un thème d'Héloise. Ibid. 

R. A. L. Smrru. Marsh Embankment and Sea Defence in Medieval Kent. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 

LEONE ADOLFO SENIGALLIA, Medieval Sources of English Maritime Law. Mariner's Mirror, 
Jan. 

M. Witmorre. Travaux récents sur les premiers poèmes relatifs à la légende du Graal. 
Moyen Age, Sept. 

Jens Arup Seip. Ennu en kristenrett fra gammelnorsk tid. Hist. Tidss. (Nor.), 1940, no. 1, 

Ewart Lewis. Natural Law and Expediency in Medieval Political Theory. Ethics, Jan. 

Tristano Copicnota. Ricerche storico-giuridiche sulla Massa Trabaria nel XIII secolo. 
Arch, Stor. Ital., 1939, no, 3. 

Henry S. Lucas. Activities of a Mediaeval Merchant Family: The Van Arteveldes of 
Ghent. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Martin GRABMANN. Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelsstudiums im Mittelalter. Sits. 
Bay. Akad. Wissen., Philos.-hist. Abt., 1939, no, 5. 

Car. Erpmann, Zu den Sekretregistern Johanns XXII. Quellen u. Forsch. Italien, Arch. tt. 
Biblioth., XXIX. 

FrepricH Bock. Ueber Registierung von Sekretbriefen: Studien zu den Sekretregistern 
Benedikts XII. Ibid. 

Gorrrriep Opirz. Ueber Registierung von Sekretbriefen: Studien zu den Sekretregistern 
Clemens VI, Ibid. 

-DororHy Mackay Quyny. Migrations of the Medieval Cartularies of the University of 
Orléans. Humanisme et Ren., Jan. 

L. Baupry. Le philosophie et le politique dans Guillaume d’Ockham, Arch. Hist. Doct. et 
Litt. du Moyen Age, XII (1939). 

ANDRÉ Comass, Jean de Vippa, Jean de Rupa, ou Jean de Ripa? Ibid. 

Herren M. Cam. L’assiette et la perception des indemnités des représentants des comtés 
dans l'Angleterre médiévale. Rev, Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., June, 1939. 

WALTER Goerz. Das Werden des italienischen Nationgefiihls. Sitz. Bay. Akad. Wissen., 
Philos.-hist. Abt., 1939, no. 7. 

O. Haeck, La croisade de Varna. Bull. Internat. Com, Hist. Sciences, Oct. 

MICHELE GIORGIANTONIO, Per ]’averroismo napoletano, Rinascita, Dec. 

Franco Simone. La coscienza della rinascita negli umanisti. Ibid. 

PIERRE MorEL. Les baux à cens avec réduction des redevarces en Limousin après la 
Guerre de cent ans. Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., June, 1939. 

Jacques Goparp. Dans les Pays-Bas bourguignons: Un conflit de politique commerciale. 
An. Hist, Soc., Oct. 

Anpré Compes, Etudes gersoniennes. I, L’authenticité de 1’ “Annotatio doctorum ali- 
quorum qui de contemplatione locuti sunt”; I, Note sur les “Sententiae magistri Joannis 
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Gerson” du manuscrit B. N. Lat. 15.155. Arch. Hist, Dost. e? Litt. du Moyen Age, XI 
(1939). 

Lynn Tuornoixe. Three Tracts on Food in Basel Manuscripts. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar. 

Henry R. Viers and James F. BaLLarb. Notes on the Plague Tracts in the Boston Medical 
Library. Ibid. 

Erick ZIMMERMANN. Der deutsche Bibeldruck vor der Reformetion. Buch und Schrift, II 
(1939). 

Enio Dinnis. Margery Kempe of Lynne. Thought, Mar. 

Orro Janpa. Die Literatur der Steiermark bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. Zentralblatt 
f. Bibliothekswes., Nov. j 


DOCUMENTS 


Bernard Lewis. An Arab Account of a Byzantine Palace Revolution. Byzantion, XIV, 
no. 2. 

Frirz Were. Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte Rathers in Verona. Guellen u. 
Forsch. Italien. Arch. u. Biblioth., XXIX. 

Fr. Brocxmans. Eenige nieuwe gegevens over de Gentsche draperie, 1120-1313. Acad. 
Roy. Belg., Bull. Com. Roy. Hist., CIV, nos. 3-4. 

fpovard PonceLeT. Noze sur le Liber chartarum de l'église collégiale de Saint-Pierre, à 
Liège. Ibid., nos. 1-2. 

Henri Laurent. Deux documents d'un type unique pour servir à Phistoire du régime 
seigneurial et de la vie rurale: Le Terrier de l'Evêque de Cambrai et le Rentier du 
seigneur d'Audenarde (fin du XIIe siécle), Ibid. 

Epouarp PonceteT. Chartes du chapitre de Saint-Pierre 4 Liège concernant Cerexhe- 
Heuseiix. Ibid. 

Worrcanc HacemMann. Kaiserurkunden und Reichssachen im Archivio Storico von 
Gubbio. Quellen u. Forsch. Italien. Arch. u. Biblioth., XXIX. 

GEORGE SayLes. The Dissolution of a Gild at York in 1306. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

N. B. Lewis. A Certificate of the Earl of Lancaster’s Auditors, 1341. Ibid. 

Aice Garricoux. Chasse et pêche en Haute-Auvergne au XIV® siècle. Rey. Hist. Droit 
Fr. et Étr., June, 1939. 

L. Baupry. A propos de G. d’Ockham et de Wiclef. Arch. Hist. Doct. et Litt. du Moyen 
Age, XII (1939). 

Lupwic Bzrrator. Benedictus de Pileo in Konstanz. Quellen u. Forsch, Italien. Arch. u. 
Biolioth:, XXIX. 

Prerre Luc. Un appel cu pape Innocent VIII au roi de France (1489). Mélanges Archéol. 
et Hist., LVI (1939). 

Epouarp PonceELerT. Lettre écrite, le 8 avril 1489, à Jean de Hornes, évêque de Liège, 
touchant les événements du temps. Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. Com. Roy. Hist., CIV, 
nos, 1-2. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


The Renaissance and English Humanism. By Doucias Buss. (Toronto, Univer- 
sity ọf Toronto Press, 1939, pp. 139, $1.50.) 


Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in his Defense cf Liberty. By WiLsur ELWYN GILMAN, 
Associate Professor of English. (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1939, pp. 
193, $1.25.) 

A Bibliography of British History, 1700-1715, with Special Reference to the Reign 
of Queen Anne. Volume HI. By Witttam Tuomas Morcan and CHLOE SINER 
Morean. (Bloomington, Indiana University, 1939, pp. viii, 705, $8.00.) This 
third volume of an impressive undertaking covers the following categories of 
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historical materials: (1) sources published in 1717 and thereafter; (2) corres- 
pondence, diaries, and journals; (3) periodicals, including newspapers; (4) 
plays; (5) secondary materials. A fourth volume, to contain addenda, corri- 
genda, lists of unpublished manuscripts, and an index, will complete the work. 
In the preface the editors make disarming acknowledgment of defects and plead 
with ample justification the abounding perplexities of their task. Inerrancy, 
omniscience, and consistency become the gods, but users of this bibliography 
will surely be content wita the substantial approximations offered by the editors. 
The dominant problem has been to set limits of inclusion for a period in which 
British history is closely intertwined with Continental developments and with 
the history of overseas trade and empire, not to mention the interdependence 
of all European countries in cultural experience. The liberal and flexible spirit 
in which the editors have dealt with this problem may be illustrated by the 
inclusion of the better-known foreign periodicals along with British newspapers. 
The reviewer makes the following contributions to the corrigenda, freely ad- 
mitting their insignificance. It is surprising to discover a work of W. E. B. 
Du Bois listed under Bois (X 247). G. D. H. Cole’s initials have been dis- 
arranged on pages 31, 45, and 146. The proofreading of foreign titles has been 
careless, e.g., items T 76, U 57, U 127, and X 1991. Most hapless of all is U 543, 
which is incorrect throughout. The critical notes impress the reviewer as more 
superficial than those in the preceding volumes, for example those annotating 
Defoe’s Moll Fianders (T 305) and Oldmixon’s History (T 824). But these are 
trivial defects when measured against the dimensions and serviceableness of this 
excellent bibliography. Especially one may acknowledge with gratitude the 
prefaces to the sections on the press and the drama, which will vastly lighten 
and brighten the labors of historians in quest of brief, sound introductions to 
these subjects. ` VIOLET BARBOUR. 


Background for Queen Anne. By James SutHERLAND. (London, Methuen, 1939, 
pp. xi, 228, ros. 6d.) Mr. Sutherland believes that “what history needs is more 
triviality and less importance”. The method he has chosen for ministering to 
this need is biographical. In the course of the extensive newspaper reading com- 
pulsory for a bicgrapher of Defoe his attention was attracted by certain obscure 
individuals whose names kept popping up. He proceeded to unearth all the 
information about them that was available. The record of Burridge the Blas- 
phemer goes back to the moment of his birth, but it contains nothing creditable 
except his own claim to have been fond of his mother. John Matthew’s brief 
record was cut off by his execution at nineteen for printing an attack upon the 
Hanoverian succession. John Lacy was dredged up in the net of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, along with his fellow fanatics Sir Richard Bulkeley and 
Thomas Emes, because of their connection with the so-called French prophets. 
Mr. Sutherland has built up a lively narrative that centers in Lacy’s activities 
with this group, which off and on for nearly two years provided excitement for 
addicts of the supernatural. From trivialities about the obscure he turns to 
trivialities about the important. He shows Swift in his preferment seeking days 
dining with those who could be counted upon to foot the bill and writing his 
Journal to Stella huddled up in bed. He pictures the dwindling of Addison’s 
achievement after his marriage to the Countess of Warwick and follows the 
steps taken by four worthy guardians in pursuance of their duty toward Miss 
Addison, the singularly untempting fruit of that union. The pages of newspaper 
extracts which connect the chapters announce matters ranging from the Act of 
Union to the price of tea and help greatly in fulfilling the promise of the title. 

Louise Fargo Brown. 
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Calendar of Treasury Books preserved in the Public Record Office. Prepared by 
Wittiam A. SHaw. Volume XVI, z October, 1700, to 31 December, 1701; 
Volume XIX, January, 1704, to March, 1705. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
New York, British Library of Information, 1938, pp. vii, 638, ccxlviil, 744, 
$0.00, $12.80.) The history of English public finance, which Dr. Shaw carried 
through the reign of William and Mary in his Introduction to Volumes XI-XVII 
of the Calendar of Treasury Books and began for the reign of Anne in his 
introduction to Volume XVIII (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 611), is continued to the 
end of 1704 in the introduction to Volume XIX of the series. The matter of 
chief interest is Dr. Shaw’s minute examination of the war finance of the years 
1702-1704, with the shortages and deficits caused by the failure of parliament to 
vote sufficient appropriations and by the decline of tax yields below expectations. 
Parliarment’s omission to make up the deficits as they occurred was no longer 
due to the personal unpopularity of the sovereign, as it had been in William’s 
time, but to the lack of any “official, administrative or machine touch between 
the House and the Treasury”, as a consequence of which the house of commons 
groped in the dark in the all important matters of tax yield. The situation was 
not improved, in Dr. Shaw’s opinion, by the political intrigues of Robert 
Harley. In the course of his investigation into the tangled subject of parlia- 
mentary factiousness and public finance Dr. Shaw clears the Earl of Ranelagh, 
paymaster of the forces, of the “vicious and unjustifiable attack upon him by 
the 1702-4 Commissioners of Accounts”. Transcripts of the accounts of receipts 
and expenditures’for the years 1702 to 1704 are appended. The material dealing 
with the American plantations is particularly extensive. Is its abundance due to 
the fact that the tonnage and poundage duties paid on imported plantation 
goods were £221,410 in the year 1703-1704 as compared with £66,656 in 1695- 
96? Between the same years the tonnage and poundage duties on other imports 
(at the port of London) rose only from £191,164 to £215,236. F. C. Derz. 


The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760. By Basu; Wiu1ams. [The Oxford History of 
England, edited by G. N. Clark.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, 
pp. xviii, 464, $5.00.) The age of the first two Georges Professor Williams re- 

” gards as one of stable institutions, of common sense, of free enterprise, and of 
well-marked class distinctions—characteristics which gave it unity yet permitted 
the development of new ideas and movements which had significance later. 
This usual, even traditional interpretation simplifies for the author the problem 
of organization. He can describe as static the main structural outlines ‘of the 
constitution, local government, the church, social and economic institutions, in- 
dicating for each the dynamic elements; he caa set political chapters within that 
framework, stressing the part played by personalities; and he can find room for 
a chapter each on the colonies and India, Scotland and Ireland, science and 
history, the arts, and literature. The book is highly factual, larded with not a 
few fresh stories and quotations, plainly the work of a scholar at home in the 
standard sources and histories of the period, especially in politics and foreign 
affairs, and of unquestioned value for the student meeting eighteenth century 
England for the first time. It is more descriptive and more readable than 
Leadam’s corresponding volume in the Hunt and Poole series. There is danger, 
however, in treating any period, even this one, as primarily static. Some recent 
historians would make a sharper break between the two reigns here covered 
than does Professor Williams. They would lay more stress upon the growing 
importance of parliament, they would not dismiss “factions” in as cavalier a 
fashion, they would assign more weight to developments in administrative de- 
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partments. Above all, after the manner of A. O. Lovejoy and Frederick Allen, 
they would try to unravel the twisted strands of eighteenth century thought. 
The critical bibliography of thirty pages is more than adequate for a volume of 
this size, though colonial historians should not consider the section on their 
subject as typical. STANLEY PARGELLIS. 


Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History. By Louise Merwin Youns. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939, pp.-x, 219, $2.00.) This work attempts 
on the one hand to analyze “Carlyle’s fundamental attitude as a historian” and, 
on the other, to “reéxamine his theories from the point of view of present-day 
tendencies in historiography” (pp. 171, 184). It is more successful in the former 
than in the latter, partly because Mrs. Young is evidently better acquainted with 
Carlyle than with modern historiography. Certainly she does an excellent job 
with several aspects of Carlyle’s theory and practice as a literary man turned 
historian, especially with his intuitive and graphic approach to historical events 
and personalities. She is also successful when dealing with his conception of 
revolution, of history as “social biography”, and of cause and dialectic in the 
historical process, The proklem of sources and influences is ably handled, except 
for the relation c£ Carlyle to Coleridge and Scott, which receives little new light 
and rather meager treatment. The author’s conclusions are based largely on 
Carlyle’s achievement in The French Revolution, seldom bringing in his later 
and considerably modified practice in the Cromwell and the Frederick, Since 
the emphasis throughout is upon Carlyle’s concept of the “social organism” as 
the prime historical force, only five and a half pages are devoted to the “hero 
doctrine” as such, a proportion which would undoubtedly have to be altered if 
the author were to study Cromwell and Frederick as carefully as she seems to 
have examined The French Revolution. On the whole, her study succeeds as an 
analysis of method, It is definitely inadequate when it attempts to place Carlyle 
among the great historians of the past and the present. This is a task which 
only a historian gifted alike with the love of facts and with a synoptical imagi- 
nation can undertake with success. CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD. 


An Economic History of Modern England. By E. A. J. Jounson. [Nelson’s Polit- 
ical Science Series, Raymond Leslie Buell, General Editor.] (New York, Thomas 
Nelson, 1939, pp. viii, 230, $1.75.) This work, based on a wide variety of stand- 
ard secondary sources, is designed as a text for undergraduates and will fulfill 
its purpose admirably. It is well written, interesting, and concise, and the author 
has summarized in able fashion the main changes which have taken place in 
English economic life since 1700. It is remarkably free from careless errors. 
The main criticism which may be directed against it is its extraordinary brevity. 
This reviewer, however, must take issue with the author on certain rather im- ’ 
portant points. Professor Johnson mentions neither the Cobden Treaty system 
nor the highly significant era of European free trade from 1860 to 1879, During 
this period, despite his assertions to the contrary, Cobden’s theories gained wide 
acceptance on the Continent, and the general level of European duties was con- 
siderably reduced by the operation of the most-favored-nation clause in the net- 
work of European commercial treaties. Moreover, his discussion of the great 
depression following 1873 suffers from oversimplification. England was not the 
sole country affected; the depression was world wide, hitting the United States, 
Germany, and France as well. The English, it is true, suffered most, but that 
was because they had no duties to protect their agricultural interests from the 
influx of cheap food products from abroad and because their industrial pros- 
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perity was so largely dependent on foreign markets. The discussion of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s movement for tariff reform is also far from adequate. Criticisms _ 
of this sort, however, are inevitable in so brief a treatment. As a whole, Pro- 
fessor Johnson deserves commendation for covering as well as he has done the 
economic history of modern England in 230 pages. SYDNEY ZEBEL. 


Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. By G. T. Garratt. (New York, Coward- 
McCann, 1939, pp- 351, $2.50.) This book—the first history of Gibraltar in 
nearly seventy years—was apparently written for the purpose of correcting some 
of the prejudices, false ideas, and misunderstandings entertained by the English 
peaple concerning the “Rock” and the Mediterranean area and of awakening 
them to the dangers confronting Britain from the fascist states, The author, an 
Englishman, believes that censorship keeps the majority of his countrymen ia 
ignorance about the facts of recent world events. He takes Mr. Chamberlain to 
task for permitting Italy and Germany to establish themselves in Spain, thus 
upsetting Britain’s traditional policy of maintaining a balance of power in the 
Mediterranean and weakening her commercial and strategic position in that 
region. This altered situation, together with the improvements in long-range 
guns, submarines, and airplanes, threatens to divert British and French shipping 
from the Mediterranean in a war against Germany or the Axis Powers and 
might even compel England to abandon Cyprus, Palestine, and British Somali- 
land. As for Gibraltar, which during its history has served as a fortress, naval 
base, and port of call, only the first service has remained comparatively un- 
changed. The book is timely and provides a popular and interesting story of 
Gibraltar and its piace in the British imperial system. Cuartes W. HALLBERG. 


English Grants-in-Aid: A Study in the Finance cf Local Government. By Howard 
R. Bowen, Assistant Professor of Economics, State University of Iowa. (Iowa 
City, State University of Iowa, 1939. pp. 156, $1.00.) 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: A Study in Collective Bargaining and 
Political Pressure. By S. D. Crarx. [University of Toronto Studies.] (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1939, pp. xiii, 107, $2.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Mapeverns Doran. The “Credulity” of the Elizabethans. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Ernest A. STRATHMANN. The History oj the World and Ralegh's Scepticism, Huntington 
Library Quar., Apr. 

Cuarves F. MuLLETT. Tobacco as a Drug in Earlier English Medicine. dn. Medical Hist., 
Tl, no. 2. 

Joux K. Ryan. John Norris, a Seventeenth Century English Thomist. New ‘Scholasticism, 
Apr. 

W. K. Jorpan. Sectarian Thought and its Relation to the Developrnent of Religious Tolera- 
tion, 1640-1660. Huntington Library Quar., Apr. 

Dixon Wecrer. Burks, Franklin and Samuel Petrie. Ibid. 

J. E. Cure. Finance and Industry in the Eighteenth Century: The Firm of Bolton and 
Watt. Ec. Hist., Feb. : 

Crauze Jones. Adam Smith's Library: Some Additions. Ibid. 

C. H. Waker. Unincorporated Investment Trusts in the Nineteenth Century. Ibid. 

W. W. Rosrow. Explanations of the “Great Depression”, 1873-96. Ibid. 

Marearer Arnetr MacLeop. Cuthbert Grant of Grantown. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

H. A. Innis. The Place of Land in North American Federations. Ibid. 

F, W. Howay. Coal-mining on Burrard Inlet, 1865-56. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

C. P. Sraczy. The Military Aspect of Canada’s Winning of the West, 1870-1885. Can. 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 
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A. W. Currie. Freight Rates on Grain in Western Canada. Ibid. ; 

W. Kaye Lams. “Empress to the Orient”. I. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Admiral Sir R. Bacon. Some Facts about Fisher and his Warships. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Mar. 

Sir Cuarves PETRIE. Twenty Years of British Foreign Policy. Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Jonn A. Perkins, Permanent Advisory Committees to the British Government Depart- 
ments. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

Jonn C. Sparks. British By-Elections: What do they Prove? Ibid. 

J. A. Maxwe tt. The Recent History of the Australian Loan Council. Can. Jour. Ec. and 
Pol. Sci., Feb. 

ArrHurR W. and Mary C. Bromace. The Irish Constitution. Rev. Politics, Apr. 

Irvine S. FRIEDMAN. Indian Nationalism and the Far East. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

W. L. Born. The Renaissance of Parliament. Nineteenth Century, Apr. 

Social Legislation in War Time: The Compensation .of War Victims—Great Britain. 
Internat. Labour Rev., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. L. McApam, jr., and A. T. Hazen. Dr. Johnson and the Hereford Infirmary. Hunting- 
ton Library Quar., Apr. 

W. K. L. [W; Kaye Lamb]. The Census of Vancouver Island, 1855. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 

G. pe T, GLAZEBROOK. A Letter on the West by Sir Edmund Head. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 


FRANCE, EELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


Blazing the Way West. By Briss Issey. (New York, Scribner’s, 1939, pp. xiv, 286, 
$3.00.) In this popular account of westward pathbreaking the author presents 
what might be called a pageant of the French in America, exhibiting that suc- 
cession of colorful adventurers who pushed their way across the continent. 
Champlain, La Salle, Cadillac, Bienville, Bourgmond, the Mallets, the Chou- 
teaus, and other notables are each given a brief spot on the great stage, while 
about them are gathered brigades of carefree voyageurs, coureurs de bois, and 
half breeds. France made a real contribution to pioneer America; her trading 
posts have become cities, and French names dot the map today. Mr. Isely’s news- 
paper training has doubtless aided him in making an engaging presentation. To 
win popular interest, color and detail had to be provided. Such essentials, usually 


obtainable from primary historical sources, must be bought with a price, Popular _ - 


writers too frequently are unwilling to make, or incapable of making, the caré- 
ful research necessary to discover authentic detail and therefore resort to a 
manufactured article. The present writer has gone to sources and to good 
secondary accounts for data, so his story rings true. There are occasional minor 
slips, but on the whole the account is satisfactory. The volume is well illustrated 
with striking pictures and a series of maps. LeRoy R. Haren. 


Marie de l'Incarnation: Écrits spirituels et historiques. Published by Dom CLAUDE 
Martin. Edited by Dom Atzerr Jamet. Volume IV. (Paris, Desclée-De Brouwer, 
1939, pp. 422, 85 fr.) Probably the most arresting figure on the stage of colonial 
Canada was the Ursuline nun of Quebec, Marie de l'Incarnation, “cette claire 
francaise”. Her contributions to the literature of ascetical and mystical science, 
distinguished alike for psychological insight and balanced judgment, are classic. 
Her correspondence, though issuing from a cloister, is a historical source of the 
first value for the light it throws on the contemporary scene, which was Canada 
in its heroic age. This very otherworldly and spirituelle person, for all her de- 
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tachment from secular interests, kept in sympathetic touch with events and 
problems in the infant colony about her. Iroquois invasions, Jesuit martyrdoms, 
the education of Indian children, the government Frenchification program, the 
brandy trade with the natives—such matters among others came under com- 
ment from her versatile pen. Previous volumes of this edition of the writings of 
Marie de l'Incarnation have received notice in this journal (XXXVI, 433; XLI, 
386). The volume here noticed presents the text of fifty-six of the nun’s letters 
(1645-52). The editing, by the scholarly French Benedictine, Dom Albert Jamet, 
is of great excellence, particularly in its wealth and appositeness of annotation. 
Typographically, the volume is an engaging specimen of the printer’s art. 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. 


De bevolking van Brabant in de XVII4 en XVIIIe eeuw. By A. COSEMANS. 
[Koninklijke Commissie voor Geschiedenis.) (Brussels, Paleis der Academiéen, 
1939, pp. xl, 261, 35 fr.) The author of this book gives a general survey of the 
demography of the duchy of Brabant during the eighteenth century. His study 
is based on the censuses of 1693, 1709, 1755, and 1784. A serious defect is the 
lack of a concluding chapter wherein the author could summarize his findings. 
Furthermore, only a limited use is made of the comparative method. A few 
interesting facts stand out in this book. The birth rate was extremely high, 
forty per thousand, but the population did not increase much until the second 
half of the eighteenth century because the death rate was also high. The 
author attributes the increase in population after 1750 to prolonged peace, im- 
proved economic conditions, and a better diet among the peasantry. He comes 
to the conclusion that by the end of the eighteenth century there was a serious 
danger of overpopulation in view of the limited available resources. As proof he 
points to the extent of pauperism. In certain sections of the Austrian Nether- 
lands 40 per cent of the population was living wholly or partly on charity. 

FLorENCE EDLER DE ROOVER. 


Alexandrine Lucien-Bonaparte, princesse de Canino, 1778-1855. By FLEURIOT DE 
Lancre. Preface by Louis Madelin. (Paris, Plon, 1939, pp. iii, 429, 40 fr.) The 
story of the woman for whom Lucien suffered the wrath and persecution: of his 
illustrious brother. - 


L’ Alsace économique et sociale sous le règne de Louis-Philippe. By MARiE-MADE- 
LEINE Kanan-Rarrco. Two volumes, [Collection d’études économiques.] (Paris, 
Editions des Presses Modernes, 1939, pp. 426; 276, 75 fr. for both volumes.) In 
the search for a more satisfactory explanation of the Revolution of 1848 than 
could be obtained from an analysis of strictly political history, French historians 
have in the last few years begun: to make a careful study of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of France during the July Monarchy. Since the World War 
there have appeared such excellent works on this period as Pierre Quentin- 
Bauchart, La crise sociale de 1848: Les origines de la Révolution de fésrier 
(1920); Ed. Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier (Vol. I, 1830-71, 1936); 
F. Ponteil, La crise alimentaire dans le Bas-Rhin en 1847 (1925-26); and 
Rigaudais-Weiss, Les enquétes ouvrières en France entre 1830 et 1848 (1936), to 
mention only a few. To this list should now be added this extremely important 
book by Madame Kahan-Rabecq—important because it deals with one of the 
most highly industrialized areas of France at a time when mechanized produc- 
tion was beginning to have a profound effect on French labor, and because it 
contains a mass of well-digested material which has hitherto been unexplored. 
By way of providing a setting for Alsatian labor from 1830 to 1848 the author 


` 
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devotes the first chapter of her book to a description of the industrial and agri- 
cultural development of the province. Then she proceeds to an account of the 
social and legal position of industrial workers, of their economic conditions, of 
the “labor movement”, of the philanthropic activities of employers, and finally 
of the crisis of 1847. She presents valuable statistical tables about the cost of 
living, wages, workers’ budgets, and public health. From all this it is clear that 
Alsatian labor experienced the usual problems of early industrialization and 
that economic conditions bred a penchant for “meditated violence’—a violence 
to which expression was given in 1848. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série 1 (1871-1900), tome IX, 23 
août, 1891-19 aout, 1892. [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Commission de 
publication des Documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1939, pp. xl, 729, 100 fr.) The greater part of these docu- 
ments which relate to the Franco-Russian military convention of August 17, 
1892, were printed without important changes in the Livre jaune of 1918. Ex- 
cept for the revelation that Ribot, the foreign minister, quieted Russia’s resent- 
ment at the Figaro’s article, “Alliance or Flirt”, by attributing it to Blowitz’s 
inspiration, they add little that is new. How Franco-Russian co-operation 
worked in the Near East is shown in detail. France’s subordination to Russia in 
Bulgaria was scarcely repaid by the latter’s reserved support in Egypt. Much 
fresh material is presented on the clash of imperialist interests with England 
about which little has been known hitherto. The Egyptian question became 
acute with the attempt to strengthen France’s position on the accession of Abbas 
H. Of secondary importance were Siam, where a vain effort was made to avert 
future trouble by a compromise, the Newfoundland fisheries, West Africa, and 
the French missionaries in Uganda. Madagascar and Morocco occasioned serious 
tension. Irritated by Salisbury’s coolness to demands that he implement Eng- 
land’s recognition in 1890 of a French protectorate over the former, Waddington 
delivered what he himself described as almost an ultimatum. In Morocco 
France’s claim to Tuat, followed by Sir Charles Smith’s mission to Fez, about 
which more information from English sources is desirable, and Spain’s nervous- 
ness threatened to precipitate a serious crisis. Relations with Germany became 
unusually quiet after the withdrawal of the passport regulations in Alsace. 
Among the dispatches from French diplomatic posts those of Paul Cambon- in 
Constantinople and Barrère in Munich are by all odds the most interesting, and 
there is an appendix of documents on Spain’s relations with Italy and the Triple 
Alliance in 1887. Instructions from the foreign minister are gratifyingly numer- 
ous, but the complete absence of correspondence concerning relations with the 
Vatican is regrettable. E. Matcotm CARROLL. 


The Recent Development of Economic Foreign Policy in the Netherlands East 
Indies. By J. van GeLpereEN. [The Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, Switzerland.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. 90, $2.00.) In 
the 1920’s, as the culmination of some decades of free capitalist enterprise on 
the colonial model, the Netherlands Indies experienced an upward swirling 
economic boom which pushed them into an increasingly precarious dependence 
on world markets for their produce. Coincident with the economic expansion 
there was a great extension of government services with a constantly rising 
budget which in turn depended on the trade boom. With the appearance of the 
depression and the collapse of international trade the entire structure was 
threatened with rapid disintegration in both its economic and political aspects. 
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To meet this situation and to salvage what could be salvaged from the 
wreckage the government intervened vigorously through a series of measures 
which have had the cumulative effect of reversing the whole trend of develop- 
ment of the previous half century and placing the Indies in the ranks of the 
planned and protecied economies. It is this story which Professor van Gelderen 
tells in the present small volume, combined with a brief but useful analysis of 
the added complication caused by the startlingly successful Japanese encroach- 
ment on the Western import market in the Indies. Within the limits imposed by 
its length the book gives a valuable survey of the economic facts, figures, and 
trends of the depression period. In a concluding chapter the author attempts an 
evaluation and a forecast which lays considerable stress on a process of economic 
decolonization centering in part in the continued growth, under close govern- 
mental supervision, of native and local industries. RUPERT EMERSON. 


ARTICLES 


Cuarces W. JerFerys. The Reconstruction of the Port Royal Habitation of 1605-13. Can. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Général DzBENEY, Vauban et nos fortifications du N, E. Rev. Ques. Déf. Nat., Mar. 

Un conseil de guerre à Québec en 1752. Bull. Recherches Hist., Dec. 

SneLBY T. McCoy. Government Aid to Large Families in Normandy, 1764-1786. Social 
Forces, Mar. 

Rorerr R. PALMER. French Nationalism before the Revolution. Jour, Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

ÉMILE COORNAERT. Les conflits du travail au XVHI® siècle. Rev. Paris, Mar. 1. 

H. Cuasaur. Un fabricant de nobles en 1789. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept. 

PH. Sacnac. La pensée sociale et Poeuvre de la Révolution française (1789-1792). Rev. 
Hist. Pol. et Const., Oct. 

F. VERMALE. La fortune du Conventionnel Amar avant 1793. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept. 

E. Auvray. La mission conciliatrice de Vincent à Rambouillet en sept. 1792. Ibid. 

R. WiLL. Les églises protestantes de Strasbourg pendant la Révolution française. Rev. Hist. 
et Phil. Rel., 1939, no. 3. 

E. Sov. La lutte à Cahors contre la famine durant l'hiver 1793-1794. An. Midi, July, 1938. 

Epovarp Driautr. L'Égypte et Napoléon. Rev. Etudes Napoléoniennes, Mar. 

R. Joxe. Le Comité royal provisoire de Marseille (25 juin -~ xo juillet, 1815). An. Hist. 
Rév. Fr., Sept. 

P. Moraz. The Treaty of 1860 and the Industry of the Department of the North. Ec. 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Rémi Gossez. Le droit à dommages-intéréts des proscrits du Second Empire (1870-1882). 
Rév. 1848, Dec. 

F. Rupe. Les réfugiés allemands à Besançon sous la Deuxième République. Ibid. 

A. Dansetre. Le Boulangisme, 1886-1890. Sci. Pol., Feb. 

Fr. van Karken. Du facteur topographique en matière de mouvements populaires et de 
leur repression. Rev, Hist, Mod., Jan. 

P. Harsin. La neutralité liégeoise en 1632. Ibid. 

I. DeLarTtrte. La vente des biens nationaux en Belgique. Ibid. 

L. LEcLERE. L'esprit: public en Belgique de 1795 à 1890. Ibid. 

H. Laurent. Les débuts des relations diplomatiques entre la Belgique indépendante et les 
États-Unis (1832). Ibid. 

Tu. Heyse. La politique des concessions foncières au Congo belge. Ibid. 

Hans Van Wervexe. Lodewijk de Raet als Geschiedschrijver van de Vlaamsche Eko- 
nomie. V}. Gids, Dec. 

P. Hymans. Hommage 4 Henri Pirenne. Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan. 

J. C. M. Warnsinex. Een mislukte aanslag op Nederlandsch Brazilië, 1639-1640. Gids, 
Feb. : 

J. D. M. Cornexissen. Vondel en de vrijheid in 1663. Hist. Tijdsch., 1939, no. 4. 

J. R. Tuorsecxe. Het ontslag van Commissarissen des Konings in de jaren 1850-52. Gids, 
Feb. 
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NorrHern Europe 
O. J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 
Sturt Bokn. Muhammed, Karl den store och Rurik. Scandia, Dec. 


Jens Arup Seir. Ennu en kristenrett fra gammel norsk tid. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 1940, 
no. r. 

Jonan Hviorrevor. Forvaltningspolitik under Christian den anden. Scandia, Dec. 

C. F. Parmsrierna. Mordryktena kring Fredrikshall [Charles XII]. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 
1939, No. 4. 

KJELL Kumuien. Gustav III och Finland. Ord och Bild, 1940, no. 1. 

ARTHUR Montcomery. De ekonomiska verkningarna för Finland av skilsmässan fran 
Sverige. Nordisk Tidskr., 1940, no. 1. l 

Nis ForssELL. Otto Varenius och de svensk-norska unionsproblemen [review article of 
his Carl Johan och Danmark 1814]. Ibid. 

Frirz Henrixsson. Schweden und Finnland. Nord, 1939, no. 4. 

Knup Fasrictus, Finlande et Danemark. Ibid. 

Freprik Paascne. Finnland und Norwegen. Ibid. 

Hans Jensen. Andelsbevzgelsens tilblivelse i Danmark (beginnings of the co-operative 
movement]. Nordisk Tidskr., 1939, no. 8. 

Bernt A. Nissen. Norsk Parlamentarisme [review article of Björnberg, Parlamentaris- 
mens utveckling i Norge efter 1905]. Ibid. 

Kart Wisrranp. Mellan två krig—en återblick på två årtionden [two decades of Swedish 
labor history]. Svensk Tidskr., 1940, no. 2. 

Cur. A. R. Curistensen. Norge i 1939. Nordisk Tidskr., 1940, no. 1 

Bouppteckning efter den tyska minoriteten i Lettland. Svensk Tidskr., 1940, no. 2. 

Gerard De Geer. The Importance of Sweden’s Iron-Ore in the Present’ War. Nord, 1939, 
no. 4. 

DOCUMENTS 
Lars Sy6p1n, Hans Bilefeldts rapporter till Knut Persson åren 1602 och 1605. Hist. Tidskr. 


(Sw.), 1939, no. 4. 
Warri Hast. Fredrik av Hessens hemliga giftermål. Scandia, Dec. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Martin Luther: The Story of his Life. By Erse Sınemasrer. (Philadelphia, Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1939, pp. 138, $1.00.) 
“The volume contains no original material, but is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the longer, richer, and more scholarly records of a great life which 
abound and to the noble writings of the Reformer himself.” 


Entwicklungsgeschichte des deutschen Heerwesens. Edited by Eusen von Frauen- 
HoLz with the assistance of WALTER ELZE and PAUL ScHMITTHENNER. Volume 
I, Das Heerwesen in der Zeit des Dreissigjährigen Krieges, Part II, Die 
Landesdéfension. By Eusen von Fravenuouz. (Munich, C. H. Beck, 1939, pp. 
xii, 364, 12 M.) To read this volume is a dispiriting experience. A subject which 
might well have been disposed of in a few pregnant paragraphs is here inflated 
to fill a lumbering volume of over three hundred pages. Its general design’is the 
same as that of the previous volumes of this ambitious history of the German 
army (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 987): a brief narrative text, which in scholarship 
and grasp falls pitifully short of the older works of Jahns and Delbriick, is fol- 
lowed by a copious collection of documents which give some real value to the 
book, though many of them are either pointless or irrelevant. Its central theme 
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is the effort on the part of German principalities, chiefly Bavaria, to establish a 
“Tandesdefension”, îe., a militia which was to replace the marauding and un- 
dependable mercenary army. The effort failed, and this failure was due to the 
passive resistance of feudal aristocracy and peasantry alike, for these semi-feudal 
polities had not yet matured into modern states with a definite public conscious- 
ness, Wherever the external scaffolding of such a mihtia was in fact set up, it 
merely served as a reservoir from which the mercenary army was recruited. 
Warrer L. Dorn. 


The Failure of Constitutional Emergency Powers under the German Republic. 
By Freperick Munpett Warxins. [Harvard Political Studies.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. 148, $2.00.) This volume presents a closely 
reasoned, well-written argument on one of the most important current aspects 
of political organization—the problem of constitutional emergency powers. The 
factual illustrations are drawn from the experiences of the Weimar Republic, 
which, because of its birth in military defeat and bankruptcy and its constant 
struggle to maintain itself against opposition movements from both the left and 
the right, was especially subject to severe strains and stresses. Its democratic con- 
stitution, moreover, bestowed upon the government an unusual degree of lati- 
tude in the potential application of emergency powers. Actually, “emergency 
institutions of one sort or another were in operation during nearly one-half of 
the entire period from the fall of the Empire to the rise of Hitler”, and the 
number of emergency decrees issued under authority of Article 48 of the con- 
stitution to September, 1932, totaled 233. In the end, this article, intended for 
the defense of the republic in times of crisis, when constitutional rights might 
temporarily be suspended for the sake of efficient action, was used in a deliberate 
and successful attempt to overthrow the Weimar Constitution. Dr. Watkins’s 
careful and interesting study leads logically to his conclusion. that the “seeds of 
self-destruction” inherent in the German document of rgrg are also present in 
the governing instruments of “other constitutional szates”. 

Wa ter CONSUELO LANGSAM. 


The German Colonial Claim, By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M. P. (London, W. 
and R. Chambers, 1939, New York, Longmans, 1940, pp. 198, 7s. 6d., $2.50.) 
Anticipating the re-emergence of the colonial issue, a well-known British im- 
perialist restates the case against the return of Germany’s colonies. He employs 
the same old arguments but invigorates them wita a spirit of defense against 
Hitler’s expected demands, The ione of the book zoincides with the stiffening 
of British “resistance” on the eve of the present war. Mary E. TOWNSEND. 


ARTICLES 


Joum Brown Mason, Nazi Concepts of History. Rev. Politics, Apr. 

Worrcanc WinvELBAND. Deutschlands Wirtschaft und Kultur nach dem Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieg. Deut, Rundsch., Mar. 

RuroLF STADELMANN. Das Duell zwischen Scharnhorst und Borstel! im Dezember 1807. 
Eist. Zeitsch., CLXI, no. 2 

Haxs-Georc GapaMeR. Hegel und der geschichtliche Geis:. Zeitsch. f. Gesamte Staatswiss., 
G, nos, 1-2. 

Gusrav Mayer. Early German Socialism and Jewish Emancipation. Jewish Soc. Stud., 
Oct, 

Exar Hepin. Bismarcks samlade verk [review article]. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1939, no. 4. 

T. W. Aporxo. Fragmente über Wagner. Zeitsch. f. Soziaif., VIIL, nos. 1-2. 

Frank Wacker. New Light on Hugo Wolf's Youth. Music and Letters, XX, no. 4. 

Roserr Hernriep. Hugo Wolf's Corregidor at Mannheim. Musical Quar., XXVI, no. 1. 
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Franz Horn. A Sidelight on-Musical Romanticism in Germany. Mod. Lang., XXI, no. 2. 

Martin Boren. Lübeck, Gestalt und Geschichte. Neue Rundsch., Feb. 

Franz SCHNABEL, Staatsgrenzen und Volksgrenzen. Hochland, Feb. 

Anton Taurscuer. Der Begründer der Volkswirtschaftslehre—cin Deutscher. Schmollers 
Jahrb., LXIV, no. 1. 

ALoys Bémer. Die deutsche Landesgeschichtliche Bibliographie seit dem Ausgang des 
Weltkrieges. Blätter f. Deut. Landesgesch., LXXXV, no. 2. 

Erwin. Tyskland og Øst-Europa 1918-1919. Samtiden, 1939, no. 8. 

Knur Knutson Fians. Sud-Tirol: Tysk-italiansk motsetnad. Ibid. 

Arr Nyman. Liberalism, schizofreni och rasblandning; ett kapitel ur nationalsocialismens 
befolkningslara. Svensk Tids., 1939, no. 10. 

Henry W. SPIEGEL. Land Inheritance under the Swastika. Agricultural Hist, Oct. 

Hans PETER Ipsen. Vom Begriff der Partei, I. Zeitsch. f. Gesamte Staatswiss., C, no. 3. 

Hans Branpr. Das preussische Voiksgesetzbuch. Ibid. 

Heir Becuter. Die wirtschaftsgeschichtsschreibung im Neuaufbau der Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaft. Ibid. 

ÀNDREAS PREDÖHL. Bernhard Harms. Weltwirtschaftliches Arch., L, no. 3. 

Jens Jessen. Das Lebenswerk von Bernhard Harms. Schmollers Jahrb., LXIV, no. 1. 

E. A. Gesster. Die schweizerischen Scharfschützen in der H. Hälfte des 18. Jh. Rev. 
Internat, Hist. Mil., 1, nos. 1-2. 

A. Depriéaux. Milice de la République de Zurich, infanterie, 1771. Ibid. 

M. BATTELLI. Le rôle politique des classes moyennes en Suisse. Rev. Hist. Pol. et Const., 
III, no. 4. 

Lours Erexes. Hunyadi, Hero of Danubian Europe. Hung. Quar., VI, no. 1. 

Jonn C. Wencer. Pilgrim Marpeck, Tyrolese Engineer and Anabaptist Elder. Church 
Hist., IX, no. 1. 

A. J. F. Zreciscumip. -Grimmelshausens Ungarische Wiedertaufer. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., LIV, no. 4. 

ANDRÉ DE Ajtay. L'origine du hussard hongrois. Rev, Internat. Hist. Mil., 1, nos. 1-2. 

ArpAp Markó. L'influence de la tradition et de la Révolution sur le militaire hongrois de 
l'époque napoléonienne. Zid. 

Joser Barosu. John Paget (1808-1892). Hung. Quar., VI, no. 1. 

Trsor Ecxuarpt. The Problem of the Middle Danube Basin, Ibid. 

H. A. Puitures. Magyar Will to Survive. Ibid, 

ZsomBor Szász, National Autonomies in Transylvania, Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


A. J. F. Zreciscumip. An Unpublished “Hausbrief” of Grimmelshausen’s Hungarian Ana- 
baptists. Ger. Rev., XV, no. 2. 

Marcet Dunan. Nouveaux documents sur l'Allemagne napoléonienne: Lettres du roi de 
Bavière au maréchal Berthier, 1806-1813. Rev. Hist., July, 1939. 


Tray 


Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Roserto Rory. Fortune della “Storia d'Italia” guicciardiniana prima della stampa. 
Rinascita, Dec. 

Carto Moranot. Partiti politici a Napoli durante la guerra di successione spagnuola. Riv. 
Stor. Ital., Dec. - 

Luict BuLFERETTI. Studi recenti sullo stato sabaudo negli ultimi decenni del settecento. 
Ibid. i 

Gumo Bustico. Saggio di una bibliografia intorno a Giuseppe Regaldi. Rass. Stor. Risorgi- 
mento, Mar. 

Tropor D. OncivLescu, Un assiduo socio della Società Nazionale Italiana e di quella neo- 
latina: Il torinese Giovenale Vegezzi-Ruscalla. Ibid. 
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Renato Lerévre. Fonti per la storia coloniale: L'Archivio Storico dell'Africa italiana. 
Ibid., Feb. 

Georce La Prana. The Political Heritage of Pius XI. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Carro Srorza. Italian Neutrality, 1914 and 1939. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 

Prerro Savio. Per l’epistclario di Paolo Sarpi [cont.]. Aevum, Jan. 

UMBERTO VALENTE. Lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico e di Cesare Saluzzo. Rass. Stor. 
Riscrgimento, Feb. 

LAMBERTO CHIARELLI. Alcuni documenti sul “Ventuno” in Vercelli. Ibid., Mar. 

Teresa Burrini. La morte di Gregorio XVI e Pelezione di Pio IX nelle lettere del vice- 
consolz L. Basso al corte Solaro della Margarita. Ibid., Jan. 

CarLo A. AvENATI. Italianità della Savoia attraverso dacumenti inediti del 1848. Ibid., 
Feb. 

Ruccerc Nuri. I Toscani arrestati nel 1849 secondo un elenco di Piero Cironi. Ibid., Jan. 

Mario Lizzanr. Maurizic Quadrio in alcune lettere inedite. Ibid., Mar. 


Russia AND POLAND 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


An Outline of Modera Russian Historiography. By Anarore G. Mazour. With an 
Introduction by Robert J. Kerner. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1939, pp. ix, 130, $1.25.) This slender and unpretentious volume is a valuable 
addition to Slavic studies in America if merely because it represents the first 
account in English of the development of Russian historical writing. But it is in 
fact considerably more than that; it is a reliable and impartial handbook of 
Russian historiography, indispensable to the scholar. In a largely chronological 
enumeration of the leading Russian historians and their principal works, such 
as this, it would be vain to look for an analysis of the influences, both social and 
intellectual, which have shaped the development of Russian historical thought 
and have given it a highly significant place in Russian thought in general. 
Although the author makes an occasional enlightening reference to the con- 
tinuing agenda of Russian historical science, limitations of space and construc- 
tion have prevented him from following out this theme consistently. As a result 
the reader is sometimes left in contemplation of largely unrelated facts about 
historians and their work. The artificiality of chronological periodization is 
illustrated by the inclusion of Karamzin in the nineteenth century, although 
his work stems almost entirely from eighteenth century traditions. The casual 
reader may also be puzzled by the citations of Pushkin’s contradictory opinions 
of Karamzin without any attempt at reconciling them (pp. 26, 29). When 
Pokrovsky’s bitter persecution of dissenting historians is attributed to his 
“hatred of those who had once enjoyed a freedom of expression that had been 
denied to him” (p. 85), one cannot help recalling that Pokrovsky’s more lasting 
works were published before 1917 and that he was a prominent contributor to 
a monumental history published in honor of the tercentenary of the Romanov 
dynasty. In general it is an oversimplification to interpret the recent struggles 
on the “historical front” solely or chiefly in terms of “Stalinism vs. Trotskyism” 
(pp. 91, 95). Par E, Moszry. 
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° Ernsr Serapuim. Zar Nikolaus IJ. und Graf Witte: Eine historisch-psychologische Studie. 


Hist. Zettsch., CLXI, no. 2. 
CHARLES DE CHamsrun. Pétersbourg et Pétrograd (1917). Rev. Deux Mondes, Feb. 
ARTHUR Rosenserc. Das Geschichtsbild des Bolschewismus. Scandia, Dec. 
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Grorcre V. Lantzerr. Beginnings of the Siberian Colonial Administration. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER. Neue sowjetrussische Literatur zur Sozialforschung: III, Moderne 
Physik und Philosophie. Zeitsch. f}. Sozialforsch., VIIL, nos. 1-2. 

J. K. Top. The Malleson Mission to Trans-Caspia in 1918, Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., 
Jan, ‘ 

Lazar Vorn. The Peasant Household under the Mir and the Collective Farm System. 
For. Agriculture, Mar. 

Nicuo.as S. TrmasueFF. Religion in Soviet Russia. Thought, Mar. 

V. I. Picuera. Zapadnaya Ukraina i Zapadnaya Belorussiya [Western Ukraine and Western 
White Russia]. Sovetskaya nauka, 1939, no. 12. 

YEMELYAN YAROSLAVSKI. Vazhneishiye ocherednyye zadachi istoricheskovo fronta [chief 
tasks of the historical front]. Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, 1939, nos. 8-9. 

W. F. Reppaway. The Polish Question in November, 1939. History, Dec. 

HALINA ZoLapKovna. Journal d'une polonaise pendant l'invasion. Rev. Paris, 1940, no. 1. 

STANISLAS Orpon, Les derniers jours de Varsovie. Ibid. 

S. E. W. Stoxes. An Escape from Poland in War Time. Blackhwood’s Magazine, Feb. 

Général Boucnerie. La campagne de Pologne, Rev. Ques. Défense Nat., Feb. 


DOCUMENTS 


T. SuereLEva, Borba za khleb v 1918-19 gg. [struggle for bread, 1918-19]. Krasnyi 
arkhiv, 1939, no. 6. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


An Outline of Modern Chinese Family Law. By Marius HENDRIKUS VAN DER 
Vark. (Peking, Henri Vetch, 1939, pp. 219.) This admirable analysis of the 
new family law for China, which came into force on May 5, 1931, has been 
made by a scholar who has had both legal training and a thorough grounding 
in Chinese at the University of Leiden. The code itself is “the outcome of years 
of effort at modernization by the Chinese courts and by the successive com- 
missions for codification” set up since 1900 and is therefore a reflection of the 

- effect of the impact of Western customary and legal concepts and practices in 
the realm of family relationships upon a slowly modernizing China. Dr. Van 
der Valk, in a general historical introduction, has carefully brought out this 
conflict, contrasting the traditional concepts of law and the family with the 
principles underlying this new code, and then traced the subsequent efforts at 
interpretation and application of the code. This code, he asserts, is “in many 
respects characteristically Chinese” and cannot be properly classed as belonging 
“to a certain group of legal systems such as Anglo-American, Continental, etc. 
law” but is a “remarkable effort at the creation of a new legal system” (p. 58). 


An Interpretation of the Life of Viscount Shibusawa. By Kyucoro Osata. (Tokyo, 
Tokyo Insatsu Kabushiki Kaisha, 1937, pp. 399.) The late Viscount Eiichi Shi- 
busawa, whose notable career was ended on November 11, 1931, at the age of 
ninety-one years, is regarded by a host of his contemporaries both in Japan and 
abroad as one of the most dynamic leaders in the economic and social revolu- 
tion which was ushered in with the Meiji Restoration. The volume under re- 
view was written and compiled by the English secretary of the viscount and * 
published by Zaidan Hojin Shibusawa Seien O Kinen Kai (The Viscount Shi- 
busawa Memorial Foundation, Inc.). As the title suggests, it is an interpreta- 
tion, a memoir, a eulogistic sketch of a great career. It is not in any sense a 
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critical biography. Nevertheless Mr. Obata has assembled much which will be 
of value both to the student and to the biographer of Viscount Shibusawa. The 
most useful chapters are those dealing with the founding by the viscount of the 
Dai Ichi Ginko, the first of Japan’s great modern private banks, and the subse- 
quent development cf his broad business interests. Of special interest to students 
of Oriental business philosophy is the chapter on Viscount Shibusawa as a 
student of Chinese and Japanese literature. Here are produced in Japanese, with 
English translations, a number of his poetic compositions. A lengthy chapter 
devoted to-his interest in the development of international amity as the natural 
complement of a society of national states throws into bold relief Japan’s presen: 
tendencies toward extreme nationalism. PauL H. CLYDE. 


ARTICLES 

K. A. Wirrrocet, The Society of Prehistoric China. Zeitsch. f. Sozialforsch., VU, nos. 1-2. 

KRIsHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. India, China and Japan. Amerasia, Feb. 

Y. Suemarsu. A Study of the Relations between Korea and China during the Ming Period, 
1368-1644 [in Japanese]. Shirin, Jan. 

Koya NAKAMURA. Yamada Nagamasa, Japanese Warrior in Old Siam, Cultural Nippos, 
Dec. 

Henr: Bernarp, S.J. Traductions chinoises d'ouvrages européens au Japon durant la 
périod de fermeture, 1614-1853. Monumenta Nipponica, Il, no. 1. 

PIERRE HUMBERTCLAUDE, La France au Japon avant 1854. Bull. Maison Franco-Japonaise, 
X, nos. 2-3. 

Henri Bernarp, S.J. Les premiers rapports de la culture européene avec la civilisation 
japonaise. Ibid., no. 1. 

Mixunrva Hrrosui. Uber die Vermittlerrolle Grants beim Streit um die Ryûkyûinseln [in 
Japanese]. Toho Gakwho, Oct. 

Irving S. FriepMan, Indian Nationalism aad the Far East. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Jonn E. OrcHarD. Japan’s Economic Invasion of China, For. Affairs, Apr. 

Encar Snow. Will Stalin sell out China? Ibid. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Polish Past in America, 1608-1865. By Mrsctsuaus Harman. (Chicago, Polish 
Roman Catholic Union Archives and Museum, 1939, pp. xiv, 178, $2.00.) This 
work is obviously intended as a semipopular handbook, consisting in the main 
of sketchy accounts of leading Poles associated with American history. In addi- 
tion to numerous pictures of these Poles, there is a generous number of interest- 
ing illustrations of various kinds. An attempt at scholarliness is manifest in the 
very few notes and in the bibliographies at the end of the chapters, which are 
supplemented by a few additicnal titles at the end of the book. For those who 
can read Polish the numerous references to Polish books should be useful. One 
could wish, however, that the author had cited documentary evidence for some 
of his striking statements, such as that Jacob Sandusky was the first white man 
from an English colony to descend the Mississippi (p. 20), and that there were 
one thousand Poles in the Confederate army (p. r09). There seems to be too 
ready citing of tradition without proof (pp. 16, 23). Etta Lonn. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1732. Cal- 
endar . . . 1733. Edited by Cecin Heaptam and Artuur PercivaL NEWTON. 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, New York, British Library of Information, 
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1939, pp. l, 362, lii, 348, $6.50 each.) The founding of Georgia and the passage 
of the Molasses Act were the leading events of 1732 and 1733, yet neither re- 
ceives much attention in these volumes. The charter and a few other Georgia 
papers are reproduced, but the editor intends to bring together in a later volume 
- of the Calendar all the documents of the Georgia trustees for the period 1732-52 
among the Colonial Office papers. Most of the memorials and petitions arguing 
for or against the Molasses Act had been presented before 1732. The issue was 
already closed, and only the actual legislation remained to be put through. But 
no sooner was the act passed than the sugar planters began to call for further 
help. They asked especially for permission to export sugar directly to the 
European continent. One Barbadian also argued that an increased importation 
of rum into England would reduce the consumption there of French brandy, “a 
commodity that is as pernicious in every degree as rum is beneficial”. There are 
several useful reports on colonial trade and manufactures, but the most inter- 
esting papers deal with internal problems of individual colonies: the fruitless 
efforts of Jamaica to put down the Maroon rebellion; the quarrels of Governor 
Belcher with the Massachusetts assembly; the misrule of Governor Burrington 
of North Carolina; and a controversy over parliamentary privilege in South 
Carolina. Two documents raise an intriguing question. In writing about the 
provincial secretaryship Governor Cosby of New York declared: “I make ye 
right use of Mr. Clarke he is my first minaster.” Later a South Carolina lawyer 
described one of the Rutledges as “His Excellency’s Prime Minister”. Were these 
merely casual phrases, or was the position of Walpole in England exerting a 
real influence upon the structure of colonial politics? Lzonarp W. LABAREE. 


The College charts its Course: Historical Conceptions and Current Proposals. By 
R. Freeman Burrs. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1939, pp. xvi, 464, $3.00.) This 
is not a history of American higher education, nor even of the college as such, 
but a survey of curricular controversies from colonial times to the present. 
Within its self-imposed limits it is a valuable study, intended to enable the 
reader “to judge between the relative values of different proposals for the 
reform of the college” (p. 4). The historical part, though only a means to an 
end, takes up over half the volume, the remainder being an evaluation of cur- 
rent programs, For the sake of clarity the discussion is strung along two oppos- 
ing lines of educational philosophy, labeled, in acknowledged oversimplification, 
as conservative and progressive. Though the author inclines, by his own ad- 
mission (p. 14), to the latter view, he allows full expression to the exponents of 
discipline, required courses, and the “Genteel Tradition”. Even so the conserva- 
tives come off second best. The organization is clear. A general statement of 
the nature of the controversy in a given period is usually followed by an analysis 
of its leading theorists; among those so treated are Jefferson, Ticknor, Wayland, 
Eliot, Gilman, Barnard, Dewey, and Hutchins. In due recognition of old-world 
origins the views of prominent Europeans from Aristotle and Aquinas to Her- 
bart and Huxley are included, GEORGE P. ScHmIpT. 


Lewis Evans. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. To which is added Evanss A Brief 
Account of Pennsylvania, etc. (Philadelphia, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1939, pp. 246, $7.50.) Recently there has been a revival of interest in 
Lewis Evans, a Philadelphia cartographer and geographer who flourished chiefly 
during the years 1737-56. Starting with the considerable literature about this 
obscure scientist, Professor Gipson has added the results of his own researches 
and from the whole has produced a biographical account that doubtless con- 
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tains all the personal information that is now discoverable. Evans’s maps and 
writings relate to the middle colonies—particularly Pennsylvania—and to the 
Ohio valley and for half a century had much influence on the cartography of 
this region, He favored British expansion into the West and in 1755 proposed a 
colony on the Ohio, with a separate governor and an equitable form of govern- 
ment and with “full liberty of conscience”. Some two thirds of the volume 
consists of reproductions—three of writings and six of maps. These are mostly 
from published sources, all of which, presumably, are found in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. An interesting feature of “Analysis Number I, 1755” is 
its description of the rivers of the Qhio region. “A Map of the Indian Walking 
Purchase, 1737”, the earliest map, is from a manuscrip= belonging to the society. 
Evans made two observations which are of much general interest. The first is 
found on the margin of his map of 1749: “All our great Storms begin to Lee- 
ward: thus a NE storm shall be a Day sooner in Virginia than Boston”. Doubt- 
less he derived this generalization from Franklin’s study of a northeast storm 
of 1743, a milestone in the history of meteorology. As far as is known, Evans 
was the first to put this natural law into print. The second observation is one 
hinting that the cclonies if ill used might seek independence. This beautiful 
book is a valuable addition to geographical writings on America. 
CHARLES O, PAULLIN. 


La pénétration du continent américain par les Canadiens français, 1763-1846: 
Traitants, explorateurs, missionnaires. By Brnoir BrouiLLeTTE. Preface by M. 
Yabbé Lionel Groulx. (Montreal, Granger Frères, 1939, pp. 242, $1.00.) This 
systematic account of the achievements of French-Canadian fur traders, ex- 
plorers, and missionaries in the interior of North America between the Treaty 
of Paris and the passage of Oregon to the United States should be welcomed by 
students of American and Canadian history who have repeatedly been meade 
vaguely aware of the ubiquitous French and métis voyageurs and priests but 
have hitherto had no comprehensive summary to refer to. M. Brouillette dis- 
tinguishes himself among French-Canadian historians by his broad knowledge 
of Anglo-Canadian and American historiography and by the adoption, in his 
critical apparatus, of the best canons of North American scholarship. His map 
and his illustrations are excellent. His original contributions in drawing atten- 
tion to little-known or unpublished narratives (Pt. IH, chs. 1 and ut) deserve 
attention, His publishers have served him well. He himself makes no unwar- 
ranted claims for his compatriots but points out that they were the field force, 
the “Jard-eaters” or “hominy-eaters’, whose excellence of physique and cheerful - 
temperament enabled more privileged and ambitious leaders to range the con- 
tinent from Michilimackinac to Astoria and from California to the Arctic. It is 
satisfying to disccver that they formed a substantial proportion of the Beaver 
Club of Montreal in its palmiest days. It is salutary also to remember that the 
French priests provided a most useful buffer for the shocking impact of white 
upon Indian culture. J. B. BREBNER. 


The Treasury Department: Origin, Development, Organization, Divisions, 
Bureaus, Agencies, Functions. (Washington, Office of the Secretary, Treasury 
Department, 1939, pp. 41, mimeographed.) The contents of the volume are 
fairly well indicated in the title. To particularize, there is a chapter on “How 
Money goes into and comes out of the Treasury”, accompanied by charts. There 
is also a chapter on the building, including not merely a circumstantial ‘history 
and description of the building itself but also of such matters as heating, light- 
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ing, water coolers, etc. Appended is a chronological list of the secretaries of the 
treasury. In general the material is well organized and well presented. It must, 
. however, be said that the brief account of the origin of the treasury department 
is scarcely adequate, even measured on the scale of this offering as a whole. 
Besides, there are inaccuracies. For instance, the treasury department may more 
properly be dated from the appointment of two treasurers on July 29, 1775, 
than from the resolution of February 17, 1776. Further, Robert Morris was 
appointed Superintendent of Finance on February 20, not September 20, 1781, 
the latter being the date when the old board of treasury ceased to function. 
With regard to the board of treasury of 1784, John Lewis Gervais, although he 
was included in the first appointment,‘ declined, and Arthur Lee was later 
chosen in his stead. 


Die Neutralität der Vereinigten Staaten. By Erwin Neumann. (Berlin, Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1939, pp. 126, 5.50 M.) This German pamphlet, of the better 
dissertational type, covers the history and development of American neutrality 
to the end of 1938. While the author’s grasp of the essential features of the 
problem is firm and inclusive, he is most at home with the legal aspect, though 
somewhat lacking even here in desirable precision. On the political and his- 
torical side he is weaker. A good illustration of his views is provided by the 
remark: “North America sees the world and world politics as London interprets 
them to the Americans. Spiritual dependence, in the beginning perhaps only a 
linguistic necessity, became a general and non-debatable habit” (p. 101). Con- 
sidering the usual primacy of the military argument in the Third Reich, the 
author might have come to the rather obvious conclusion that this “dependence”, 
in actuality, spells “security”, that is to say, that the United States feels more 
secure with the prevailing English notions on a number of things including the 
law and practice of neutrality than with the corresponding German interpreta- 
tions. As a matter of German war preparation—and what in retrospect would 
not appear as such?—these two problems seem to have occupied the author 
largely: What does Germany have to expect for herself from American neutral- 
ity in case of war? What ought she to expect? Under the latter heading a claim 
is of potential interest which in the present war has as yet been raised only 
against weak states like Switzerland, namely, that the neutral state is bound to 
insure impartial behavior on the part of its citizens by its own domestic meas- 
ures; in this respect the author finds American neutrality legislation, leaving 
liberty of the press intact, rather faulty and unsatisfactory—to the Germans. 

ALFRED VAGTS. 


A Guide for Courses in the History of American Agriculture. By Evererr E. 
Epwarps, Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. (Wash- 
ington, United States Department of Agriculture, 1939, pp. viii, 192, mimeo- 
graphed.) 


Forever the Farm. By Maxion Nicuoit Rawson. (New York, Dutton, 1939, pp. 
380, $5.00.) The title of this book, while not quite descriptive of the factual 
contents, carries the essential theme, that there is an enduring something about 
the land which satisfies. It involves the “Good Earth” complex, which is so 
thoroughly appreciated by those who have grown up on the farm. Mrs, Raw- 
son’s “farm” is an Eastern farm, but the spirit pervades rural life everywhere. 
The theme is carried by related sketches of the farmer and his surroundings. It 
includes not an abstract analysis of the farmer but a type character study re- 
vealing his philosophy of life by his fireside conversation, his neighborly greet- 
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ing, and his acts of helpfulness. The descriptions of the farm buildings are not 
these of an orthodox history of architecture but reflect the owner’s ideas and 
methods of life. There is an account of the farmyard and the barnyard, the 
“hand made helpers” such as the scythes and husking pins, and, in an aptly 
named chapter on “animal haberdashery”, the yokes, bells, saddles, etc., worn 
by the cattle and horses. Significantly Mrs. Rawson ends her book with a chapter 
called “Time for a Tell’, ¿e those communions, whether at the blacksmith 
shop, over a wagon wheel, or on a stool beside the fireplace, at which much of 
the spirit of the farm was mellowed and passed on. The buildings and the tools 
represented the physical level, but the “tell” carried the spiritual core. The 
volume is well illustrated with drawings by the author. RussELL H. ANDERSON. 


Furs to Furrows: An Epic of Rugged Individualism. By Syoney Greensiz. (Cald- 
well, Caxton Printers, 1939, pp. 413, $3.50.) Furs are mentioned in this book, 
but furrows are conspicuous by their absence, The title actually has little to do 
with the author’s thesis. Mr. Greenbie seems to have been impelled to write 
from a righteous indignation at hearing the United States compared to Japan 
and Germany as a land-grabbing nation. “Manifest Destiny was a really great 
and instinctive good” (p. 373) and “until this is understood, we shall accept the 
Machiavellian subterfuges that such conquests as that of Japan in Manchuria are 
no worse than our ‘imperialistic war on Mexico’” (p. 49) are probably a fair 
summary of the book’s central argument. One chapter is entitled “Washington 
Never Meant That”. Aside from the author’s purpose of proving American im- 
perialism a boon to the continent the book has little cohesion, A few fur traders, 
like Manuel . Lisa, John Colter, John Jacob Astor,: William Henry Ashley, 
Jedediah Smith, Kit Carson, Doctor John McLoughlin, and some others, are 
discussed in a casual way. Many other frontiersmen are referred to with a show 

. of erudition that is marred by constant inaccuracy in details. One reads on and 
on wondering what such a chapter as “Wiving in the Wilderness” or “The Horse 
Rides the Indian” has to do with the purpose of the book, Finally one reaches 
page 381 and the appendix, completely baffled as to why the book was ever 
written. The appendix consists largely of Dr. Carl P. Russell’s “Proposed Museum 
of the American Fur Trade”, which outlines a plan for a visual history of the 
zur trade at St. Louis. There are no footnotes, A bibliography fills pages 397 to 
406, but no attempt is made by the author to evaluate the items in this list, 
which includes good, bad, and indifferent. Grace Lez Nuts. 


Peter Porcupine in America: The Career of William Cobbett, 1792-1800. By Mary 
ExyzaBetH Crarx. (6 South Brighton Avenue, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
Claude S. McIver, agent for the author, 1939, pp. V, 193, $2.00.) Literary and 
journalistic propagandists, Swift, Defoe, and William Cobbett, for example, have 
played a prominent part in politics and in social reorganization. In recent years 
both the historian and the literary critic have shown a renewed interest in the 
borderline writers, hithereto often neglected. Mr. G. D. H. Cole recently set 
farth Cobbett’s contact from 1797 to 1800 with the British minister to the United © 
States in the Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLIV, 190). And now Miss Clark has made a welcome attempt, in her 
doctoral thesis in English, to appraise the “Peter Porcupine” of the Federalist 
period. The expectation that the author would analyze the literary skill and 
technique of Cobbett is somewhat disappointed, and the best parts of her work 
are historical in the usual sense. Some of the details might well have been 
omitted to present more boldly the significance of his career in America and the 
climate of opinion in which he worked. Miss Clark’s chapter on Jay’s Treaty, 
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one of the best, clearly reveals the dominating influence of Cobbett as the lead- 
ing exponent of anti-French sentiment. Talleyrand, also an exile in Phila- 
delphia, correctly estimated the power of Cobbett as a creator of pro-British 
opinion, The choice of such subjects as this is excellent, and it is to be hoped 
that the author will expand her study. FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


A Catalogue of the Books of Jobn Quincy Adams deposited in the Boston 
Atheneum, with Notes on Books, Adams Seals, and Book-Plates. By Henry 
Avams. With an Introduction by Worraincron CHauncey Foro. (Boston, 
printed for the Athenzum, 1938, pp. 152, $7.50.) It is a pleasure to see the name 
of the author of The Boston Book Market (1917) on the title page of another of 
those studies in reading habits which are slowly laying down a framework for the 
comprehension of American intellectual life of the earlier periods, In his analysis 
in this instance of the library of a distinguished man, Mr. Ford shows the sense 
of significant relationship between books and men that characterized his earlier 
study of the book trade of an intellectually advanced community. In his notes 
on the provenance and associations of the John Quincy Adams books, Mr. 
Henry Adams considers in conjunction the man, particular events, and par- 
ticular books, thereby bringing into being a fresh element in the biographical 
study of the sixth President. Mr. Ford traces the origin of the John Quincy 
Adams library, now in the Boston Athenzum, to the parental home and its 
early development to the European years of the fortunate youth who formed 
it. We learn that so far as direct quotation or other definite evidences of em- 
ployment are concerned, “the writings or speeches of John Quincy Adams show 
little dependence” upon his books, But it is safe to assume that his was one. of 
those cases in which clarity and strength of principle had their roots in the 
intellectual experience of wide and solid reading. In addition to the collection 
of books there are ten thousand or so pamphlets known to have formed part of 
the John Quincy Adams library, most of which also are now in the Boston 
Athenzum. While recognizing the cost in time and effort needed for the task, 
one hopes that something may later be said about this group of miscellaneous 
current material which Mr. Ford characterizes as “a veritable treasure-house of 
the pamphlets of the day”. Lawrence C, Wrortu. 


Catholic Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United States, 1815-1860. By 
Sister Mary Grtperr KeLLY. (New York, United States Catholic Historical 
Society, 1939, pp. ix, 290, $3.00.) This comprehensive, carefully written account 
of the repeated attempts by Catholics to settle the West without losing their 
religion throws fresh light upon a relatively neglected feature of the opening of 
the frontier. It traces the movement of German, Irish, French, and Italian com- 
munities along the advancing line of settlement from Maine to Minnesota in a 
process culminating in the failure in 1856 of the Buffalo Convention’s attempt 
to transplant 100,000 Irishmen to Canada and the West. The author might have 
been more careful in defining “colonization projects”; sporadic settlements at 
Pompey, and by LeRay at Black River, primarily speculative in character, should 
not have entered into the discussion. Further familiarity with the causes of 
immigration would have prevented the ascription of its decline in 1838 to the 
panic of the preceding year rather than to the revival of agricultural prosperity 
in Europe. More careful perusal of the Boston Pilot would have revealed that 
the “unknown reasons” turning a “certain John Tucker” (a prominent Boston 
Democratic politician) against Donohoe’s New England Land Company were 
the partnership in it of the Know-Nothing, J. V. C. Smith. Occasional fascinat- 
ing glimpses of the colonies at Glansdorf, Jasper, and St. Nazianz suggest how 
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interesting and instructive would be a study of the effect of Catholic coloniza- 
tion traditions, stretching back among the “Benedictine farmers” for centuries, 
upon frontier life and institutions. But the author has hardly touched upon this 
phase of the problem. These Jacunae, however, do not detract from the general 
usefulness of the work. Based upon wide use of local records, immigrant news- 
papers, and diocesan archives, it provides a welcome antidote to the conven- 
tional accounts of Catholic and particularly of Irish immigration which uncere- 
moniousty shuffle a predominantly agricultural population into the Eastern 
cities and leave it there without explanation. Oscar HANDLIN. 


Andrew Jackson and the Constitution. By Frances Norene Aut. (Boston, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1939, pp. xi, 168, $2.00.) The author of this little 
valume presents very clearly the opinion that Andrew Jackson, although he 
possessed many good qualities, nevertheless exerted, as President of the United 
States, a demoralizing influence on the popular mind. Of the reasons given for 
this view, none appear to be new or founded on any independent research. 

Sr. Grorce L. Sroussar. 


Lincoln, 1840-1846: Being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham Lincoln from 
January 1, 1840, to December 31, 1846. By Harry E. Prarr. (Springfield, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association, f93¢, pp. xli, 391, $3.75.) This book forms part cz a 
series; two previous volumes, by Benjamin P. Thomas and Paul M. Angle, cover 
the years from 1847 to March, 1861 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 800). A similar book 
dealing with the period from 1830 to 1840 is in preparation; when it is com- 
pleted Lincoln’s whole mature life down to the presidency will have been 
brought under this day-by-day survey. The plan of the previous volumes is 
continued. Each page covers a week; the days are in equal-sized compartments 
allcwing about seventy words for each; days for which there is no record are 
left blank; longer entries are relegated to an appendix. Untraced days are less 
numerous than might be expected; seldom is a whole week left blank. Citations 
are faithfully given to sources of information, which are often unpublished. The 
seven years treated include a portion of Lincoln’s service in the legislature, his 
part in the “lobby” and “junto” at Springfield, a severe emotional crisis which 
is presented as a broken engagement with Mary Todd (not a defaulted wed- 
ding), his marriage, the birth of Robert and Edward Lincoln, his election to 
Congress (August 3, 1846), and a very active part of his law career. His partners 
in this period were Stuart till April, 1841, Logan till December, 1844, then 

. Herndon. Collection of data for the volume has involved intensive search in 
court records, newspapers, published writings, and a considerable range of 
manuscripts. The editorship of Dr. Pratt is competent throughout, and the value- 
of the book is augmented by his well-written introduction, maps of the law 
circuit, annotations, and index. The volume has both the scholarly stamp and 
the distinction of appearance that is characteristic of publications issued by the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. J. G. RANDALL. 


Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz: An Account of his Experiences among Fur 
Traders and American Indians on the Mississippi and Upper Missouri Rivers 
during the Years 1846 to 1852. Translated by Myrtis Jarrell. Edited by J. N. B. 
Hewrrr. [Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology.] (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1937, pp. ix, 382, 60 cents.) 


Keegh, Comanche, and Custer. By Epwarn S. Luce, Captain, E. O., U. S. Army, 
Retired. (St. Louis, privately published, 5356 Page Boulevard, 1939, pp. xvii, 127, 
regular edition $3.00, de luxe edition $7.50.) This book, though primarily of 
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interest to the Seventh United States Cavalry and to the army generally, is a 
really valuable contribution to the history of one of our most distinguished regi- 
ments. It contains a well-documented and complete account of the career of 
Captain Miles Walter Keogh, an Irishman who served in the papal army as a 
second lieutenant, beginning in October, 1860; distinguished himself in the 
American Civil War; and died heroically at the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
as an officer of the Seventh Cavalry on June 25, 1876. He was present at the 
Battle of the Washita on November 27, 1868. Following the account of this 
gallant officer’s career, our author tells the story of his famous horse Comanche, 
the only survivor of the Custer fight found on the field of battle. Comanche be- 
came the mascot of the Seventh Cavalry and was named in orders as the second 
commanding officer. In addition the book contains an appendix comprising a 
variety of documents and letters having to do with Captain Keogh, Comanche, 
and the regiment to which they both belonged. Possibly the most valuable por- 
tion of the book is the author’s interpretation and analysis of the probable 
military evolutions during the Battle of the Little Big Horn, a chapter of ex- 
traordinary interest to all who have studied that fateful conflict. On contro- 
versial matters, such as the character of Custer and the motives of the Indians, 
Captain Luce, as is natural, shows strong sympathy for the army and the 
general. He presents strong arguments and a number of documents offered in 
exoneration of General Custer. The book is well illustrated by rare photographs 
and is one of the best things of its kind I have seen. STANLEY VESTAL. 


American Tel and Tel: The Story of a Great Monopoly. By Horace Coon. (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. vii, 276, $3.00.) We all know American Tel 
and Tel through its services. Some are still alive who have witnessed every step 
of its development. Yet few know in detail how it has attained its dominant 
position in the world of communications. This the present volume tries to re- 
late, It and a differently oriented book on the same subject by another author, 
both printed last year, glean most of their material from records of the govern- 
ment’s recent elaborate investigation of the company. The volume under review, 
however, is not an arid document but a dramatic description of the impact of 
an epochal invention upon society. Bell secured his first patent in the Centennial 
year, an anniversary many still remember. Two years later, in 1878, several 
thousand telephones were already in use, an exchange was operating at New 
Haven, and the original Bell Company of seven members and with resources of 
a few thousand dollars, which owned the basic and the rapidly multiplying 
improvement patents, had organized a subsidiary corporation licensed to handle 
all telephone business in New England. Subsequent expansion throughout the 
country and beyond and into new fields of electric sound and picture transmis- 
sion and instrument manufacture followed this pattern, until today “the five- 
billion-dollar Bell system” embraces two hundred subordinate corporations and 
“is the largest aggregation of capital ever controlled by a single company”. Six 
decades of crowded history between this modest beginning and gigantic cul- 
mination record unprecedented progress of invention, the rise of new forms of 
business organization, battles between big financial interests and between public 
and private interests, and the emergence of new problems relating to the social 
control of industry. These make the substance of an arresting story, which the 
author tells entertainingly and apparently with studied fairness. 

Victor S. CLARK. 


The Case of the Columbus Letter. An Address prepared for the Washington 
Square College Book Club of New York University by Ranporpen G. Apams. 
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(New York, privately printed for the Book Club, 1939, pp. 32, $1.50.) This is 
an item primarily for the bibliographer, though it is of some interest to the 
historian. Mr. Adams relates in an entertaining manner the antecedents and 
progress of the suit brought in 1895 by General Brayton Ives of New York 
against the London bookselling firm of Ellis and Elvey. Ives sought to recover 
£900 he had paid the Londoners for a quarto supposed to be the earliest print- 
ing of Columbus’s Spanish Letter to Santangel describing his first voyage. When 
the volume proved tc be an imitation of a careless copy of the quarto in the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, the general commenced legal action which re- 
vealed him as an undiscriminating collector. Students of Columbus material 
have known of this case, which was finally withdrawn from the courts, but in 
general it has been forgotten. Charles Evans Hughes represented the plaintiff, 
such experts as Victor H. Paltsits and Wilberforce Eames gave testimony, while 
Henry Harrisse, from afar, wrote his usual sarcastic comments. The present 
reviewer, having seen the penciled notes by Harrisse on the Proceedings, now 
in the Clements Library, feels that Mr. Adams could further have enlivened his 
account by including some of them. Historians will be chiefly interested in the 
first part of the work. This deals with the earliest printed editions of the 
Columbus letters and the numerous forgeries that have appeared, particularly 
in the late nineteenth century when the widely celebrated Columbus quatercen- 
tenary created a demand which overtaxed the limited supply. A few slips 
appear. To say that Ferdinand and Isabella themselves turned over the log of 
the first voyage to th2 historian Las Casas (p. 6) is surely to strain the chrono- 
logical probabilities. The log, moreover, may be consulted in a later translation 
than that of John Boyd Thacher, the only one given by the author. 
Cuarves E. Nowe. 


American Diplomacy and the Boer War. By Joun H. Fercuson. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsy.vania Press, 1939, pp. xi, 240, $2.50.) Mr. Ferguson’s book 
adds to our knowledge not only of American policy during the South African 
War but of Boer and European diplomacy as well. It would have been more 
complete if its careful inquiries had been presented against a wider historical 
background. Mr. Ferguson is conscious of the fact that Anglo-American rela- 
tions had recently undergone a decisive improvement and that in this lies the 
key to his subject. Fut he does not attempt sufficiently to analyze the state of 
Anglo-American relations as a whole or to depict and assess the broad objec- 
tives of American foreign policy in one of its most formative periods. The scant 
attention paid to the Alaskan boundary and isthmian canal controversies may 
explain how the hoazy myth could be here resurrected that under McKinley the 
United States government was “an annex to the British Foreign Office”. Far 
Eastern affairs, moreover, are ignored, although they were bound to have an 
effect on John Hay’s treatment of other current difficulties in which Russia and 
Germany played some part. For Hay conceived of American problems after the 
war with Spain in terms of the new world position of the United States, and it 
was in this view of national interest that his efforts and achievement were 
rooted, It is therefcre doubtful whether a full appraisal can be made of his 
stand on a particuler issue unless it is interpreted in the light of a consistent 
long-range policy ard not merely as a product of bias, emotion, or impulse. If 
Russia and Germary arrange things, Hay contended, the balance is lost for 
ages. Forty years later can it be thought that these were the words of a snob and 
a sentimentalist, or did Hay, imbued with a real sense of world order, mani- 
fest a quality of foresight and statesmanship that his countrymen have been 
curiously reluctant to record and appreciate? Lionex M. GELBER. 
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The Federal Income Tax. By Roy G. Biaxey and Grapys C. Braxey, University 
of Minnesota. (London, New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. 
xvii, 640, $7.50.) A scholarly work, written by authors who have mastered the 
subject and are able to present it in clear and interesting fashion, this is a book 
which commands admiration. Professor and Mrs. Blakey, who are well known 
for their work in the field of taxation, bring to the task of writing this book an 
intimate knowledge of legislation and of the economic and fiscal intricacies of 
the problem. This has been broadened by intimate contact with the Treasury 
Department and the confidence of leaders in the movement so that the fruit 
of their long labors bears evident marks of authoritativeness and completeness. 
The income tax is treated as a continuing adjustment of fiscal machinery to the 
changing economic and social demands of a democratic society. Its origin is 
found in the determination of Western and Southern farmers that Eastern in- 
dustrialists should pay a fairer share of taxes. The dramatic struggle to realize 
this purpose constitutes a valuable case study of democratic processes. The 
radical demands of reformers, the opposition of the propertied classes, the 
subtleties of political intrigue, and the clash of personalities make a story whose 
interest never flags. After a historical introduction the successive income tax 
laws are described, from 1913 to 1939. Three somewhat technical chapters com- 
plete the study. In a final chapter the authors state their conclusions. As a fiscal 
device for obtaining revenue the income tax is given full approval, though the 
difficulties of administration are fully recognized. Its social significance is also 
emphasized. “Because of its appeal to the sense of justice, if properly planned 
and administered, no important tax is better qualified than the income tax to- 
minimize social friction and promote social co-operation.” E. L. BOGART. 


The History of the Womans Peace Party. By Marw Louise Desen, Maryland 
College for Women. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1939, pp. 266, xiv, $2.50.). 
The Woman’s Peace Party took shape in 1915 as the result of the decision of 
leaders in the suffrage, social service, and allied movements to co-operate with 
women in other countries for the formation of a neutral conference for con- 
tinuous mediation in the interest of an early and durable peace. Dr. Degen 
describes the background, the immediate origin, and the career through the 
Versailles settlement of the Woman’s Peace Party, subsequently known as the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Fredom. She also relates the 
efforts to influence “public opinion” and statesmen not only in the United States 
but in other countries both neutral and belligerent. The women’s crusade 
against the rising tide of militarism in 1915 and 1916 and against participation 
in thé World War receives, together with the Ford Peace Ship, ample treatment. 
Dr. Degen has used to good advantage the manuscript records in the Jane 
Addams Peace Collection at Swarthmore and the printed materials from the 
pacifist ranks. For the full interpretation of one of the participants we must, how- 
ever, await the forthcoming memoirs of Rosika Schwimmer. Miss Degen has 
also used the published reminiscences of statesmen, the records of congressional 
hearings, and the periodical and newspaper press. Her thoroughly documented 
work is not, perhaps, as vivid and dramatic as some of the materials might 
warrant, but it is judicious in tone and a valuable contribution to the history of 
the peace movement. The concluding pages contain some provocative reflections 
on the relation of the pacifist struggle in the first World War to the continuing 
conflict between the desire for peace and freedom. MERLE CURTI. 


A Short History of the American Negro. By Benjamin Braw ey. Fourth revised 
edition. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xv, 288, $2.00.) 
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Thomas Bray's Associates and their Work among the Negroes. By EDGAR LEGARE 
Pennineton. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society for October, 1938.] (Worcester, the Society, 1939, pp. 95-) 


Race Relations and the Race Problem: A Definition and an Analysis. Encar T. 
Tuompson, Editor. [A Duke University Centennial Publication.] (Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1939, po. xv, 338, $3.50.) In one of the essays of which 
this book is compcsed a contributor writes: “We have characterized the beliefs 
about the Negro as ideological. By this we mean that the outlook and con- 
ceptual orientation are an expression of white-caste consciousness. in its effort 
to legitimatize prevailing or desired race relations” (p. 170). This reviewer 
takes it that what is meant is that in the white Southerner’s views about 
Negroes the wish is father to the thought. Here, as often elsewhere in this 
volume, one is tempted to ask, “If that’s what you mean, why don’t you say 
so?” The chapters of most interest to historians of the South will probably be 
the fifth and sixth, on racial antagonism, and the seventh, on the plantation 
background of raze relations. Paur Lewinson. 


Labor Policy under Democracy. By Cray Packer Matick. (Boulder, University 
of Colorado, 1939, pp. 130, $1.00.) 


American State Government and Administration. By Austin F. Macponatp. Re- 
vised edition. (New York, Crowell, 1940, pp. xii, 639, $3.75.) “The chapters 
on business, laboz, welfare, and revenues have been almost completely rewritten. 
A new chapter has been added on interstate relations. Appropriate sections have 
been devoted to new state activities”. 


The Constitution of the United States at the End of One Hundred Fifty Years. 
With an Introduction by Huen Evanoer Wirus. (Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1939, pp. 72, 75 cents.) This work includes the “original Constitution, 
the formal amendments, and that part of the Constitution made by the Supreme 
Court and custom, as found in the Supreme Court Reports, arranged so far as 
possible according to the analysis found in the original Constitution”. 
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E. Taytor Parks and J. Frep Rippy. The Galápagos Islands: A Neglected Phase of 
American Strategy Diplomacy. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

FLETCHER Prarr. The Man on Horseback [in the Civil War]. Cavalry Jour., Mar.; In- 
fantry Jour., Mar.; Coast Artillery Jour., Mar. 

Col. Cary INGRAM CROCKETT. The Battery that saved the Day [Battle of Bull Run]. Field 
Artillery Jour., Jan. 

Avan CornwaLL SMITH. The Monitor-Merrimac Legend. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

James A. MuLLer. George Hodges [1856-1919], Popularizer of Church History. Hist. 
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Maj.-Gen, Witu1am J. Snow. World War Memoirs: The First Chief of Field Artillery. 
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Rosert B. Downs. Notable Materials added to American Libraries, 1938-1939. Library 
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DOCUMENTS 


BeverLY McAnezar. An American in London, 1735-1736 [Robert Hunter Morris, 1713- 
64]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

J. G. pe Rourmac HamiLron. Revolutionary Diary of William Lenoir. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May. 

Arran B. Core. Captain David Porter’s Proposed Expedition to the Pacific and Japan, 
1815. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Jonn GıLgerT Rew. Taft’s Telegram to Root, July 29, 1905. Ibid. 


New EncLanp AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England. By Hans Kuratu, 
with the collaboration of Marcus L. Hansen, Juria Biocu, Bernard BLocH. 
[Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, sponsored by the American 
Counsel of Learned Societies.] (Providence, Brown University, 1939, pp. xii, 
240, plates 2, $5.00.) Assembled in one chapter of this handbook are the major 
facts of the settlement and population growth of New England and a bib- 
liography of New England’s history. Only sixty pages are occupied by this 
material, but they should draw to the book anyone interested in American 
population history or the local history of New England, whether or not he 
has intense interest in the variations of American speech. Historians would do 
well to begin their reading with chapter m, which certainly will make a con- 
tribution to their thought. Otherwise they may be frightened away by the 
linguistic paraphernalia. The uninitiated should save chapter 1v, on “The 
Phonetic Alphabet and Other Symbols”, for a rainy day when the mind is 
at peace. The stuff of which the atlas is made is described in chapter v, on 
“Work Sheets”, which is generally instructive as to well-organized question- 
naire and “field work” procedure. Having inoculated himself with chapters 11 
and v, the historian can and should read the rest of this eclectic volume with 
pleasure and profit. Among impressive points are the stamp of provenience on 
dialect, the characterization of relics and innovations in speech, and the dif- 
ferentiation of eastern and western New England, each again having two 
parts, running north and south. Your reviewer is much impressed with both 
the written work and the thoroughly co-ordinated research and interpretation 
which it describes and summarizes. His only criticism relates to the comparative 
disregard of possible cleavage north and south between old and newer New 
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England. Draw a line from a little north of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, to a 
little north of Portland and you have separated the country settled before 1750 

` from that settled thereafter. Considering the crossing of lines of secondary 
migration and the timing of arrival of certain new stocks, does not that make 
a break worth emphasizing? Howarp F. BARKER. 


The New Green Mountain Songster: Traditional Folk Songs of Vermont. Col- 
lected, transcribed, and edited by HELEN Harrness FLANDERS, ELIZABETH FLAN- 
DERS BALLARD, Georce Brown, and PurLirs Barry. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1939, pp. xx, 278, $3.50.) 


The Educational History of Old Lyrae, Connecticut, 1635-1935. By May Hat 
James. (New Haven, published for New Haven Colony Historical Society by 
Yale University Press, 1939, pp. vili, 259, $3.00.) 

History of Milford, Connecticut, 1639-1939. Compiled and written by the Federal 
Writers’ Project of the Works Projects Administration for the State of Connec- 
ticut. [The Milford Tercentenary Committee, Inc.} (New Haven, W.P.A., 1939, 
pp. xii, 204, $1.75.) Mrs. James’s book is less an educational history of Old 
Lyme than a history of that part of Saybrook which became Old Lyme, with 
emphasis upon education. In retelling the story of the puzzling Warwick patent 
and the settling of Saybrook the author has followed Winthrop’s History of 
New England and the work of C. M. Andrews. “My brother Peter”, mentioned 
by Winthrop, was nct Peter Winthrop -(p. 10), however, but the Reverend 
Hugh Peter. The book is well written and deserves a place among the better 
Connecticut town histories. Milford is without contemporary town records 
before 1678. Even the date of the first purchase of land from the Indians, 
February 12, 1638/39, occurs in an Indian deed dated 1682. Under these circum- 
stances the records of the church in the handwriting of Peter Prudden become 
doukly important. Yet the compilers of the history of Milford pass over in 
silenze the evidence in those records that the town was settled not in the fall of 
1639 but between February 9, 1639/40, when Hannah Buckingham was ad- 
mitted to the church at New Haver, and March 8, 1639/40, when William East 
was admitted to the church at Milford. They have failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Puritan theocracy. The Milford church was gathered by “seven pillars” 
at New Haven on August 22, 1639. Richard Miles and James Prudden were ad- 
mitted to membership at New Haven on October 13, 1639. On November 20, 
1539, there were not forty-four members (p. 7) but nine. The forty-four free 
planters were potential settlers of the town, not churchmembers. After the re- 
moval to Milford newcomers were not required to join the church (p. 18) but 
gained admission only after prolonged scrutiny by the elect. The ‘tercentenary 
history is a useful survey of a Connecticut town over a three-hundred-year 
period, but it is not the ultimate history of Milford. IsaseL M. CALDER. 


The Poetical Works of Edward Tayler. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Tuomas H. Jonnson. (New York, Rockland Editions, 1939, pp. 231, $6.00.) 
Had historians written for two centuries about English Puritanism in complete 
ignorance of the poems of Milton and had his poems just now been discovered, 
historians no less than students of literature would be compelled to undertake 
several revisions of judgment. Not that the poet could be taken as wholly repre- 
sentative or typical of Puritanism, but in the course of giving expression in 
artistic form to any of its tendencies or values he would be bound to make 
explicit some of its hitherto hidden implications. To compare small things with 
great, Mr. Johnson’s discovery of the poems of Edward Taylor has provided 
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students of New England Puritanism with the material for an analogous re- 
valuation. Taylor’s life was not eventful, and in all external respects he might 
stand as the prototype of the New England country parson, except that he had 
the wit and inspiration to pour out his belief and hopes and fears in verse as 
well as in his sermons. His writings were a purely private indulgence, however, 
and he left orders that they should never be published, an injunction which Mr. 
Johnson has rightly felt at liberty to disobey two’ hundred years after the 
author’s death. The discovery will certainly require the rewriting of our literary 
histories to the extent that Taylor will be recognized as the most authentic 
poetic voice in the American colonies before the Revolution. On its technical 
side the verse suggests many interesting reflections, particularly as Taylor seemed 
insensible to the fashions prevailing in England during his own day and drew 
upon those of the early part of the century, even though his models were gen- 
erally Anglicans rather than Puritans. On the side of content these verses, 
although not great poetry, are important as furnishing a passionate and direct 
revelation of the innermost spirit of Puritan New England. Perry MILLER. 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Volume IX. Prepared for publication by 
Armon W. Lauser, of the Division of Archives and History. Alexander C. 
Flick, Director and State Historian. (Albany, University of the State of New 
York, 1939, pp. xiv, 970, $3.25.) The documents in this volume fall naturally 
into three periods: King George’s War, the era of comparative peace (1748-54), 
and the Seven Years’ War to the middle of 1758. Their central theme is Indian 
administration in all its ramifications, including diplomacy, trade, and the 
various aspects of management during a critical period of colonial history. In 
addition to the correspondence of Johnson with such Indian, military, and 
colonial officials as Clinton, Claus, Shirley,. Braddock, Loudoun, Abercromby, 
Bradstreet, Pownall, Wentworth, and others are the records of transactions of 
more than seventy Indian conferences, no one of which has hitherto been pub- 
lished in full. The volume embodies the results of prolonged searches by Dr. 
Flick and his associates for papers with which to supplement the eight volumes 
of The Papers of Sir William Johnson already published, seven of which have 
been reviewed in this journal (XXVIII, 758-60; XXXI, 584-85; XXXIII, 191-92; 
XXXIV, 393-94; XXXVIII, 167-68). It is therefore in reality the beginning of 
a new series. The dispersion of the papers of Sir William Johnson is well 
illustrated by the provenance of those incorporated in the present publication, 
of which some 450 have not heretofore been reproduced. Approximately 150 
of this number were found in the Huntington Library; 112 in the Canadian 
Archives; go in the New York State Library, consisting mainly of additional 
items salvaged from the original Johnson collection; 44 in the William L. 
Clements Library; 19 in the John E. Wyman collection, Fonda, New York; 
and 13 in the Public Record Office, London. Some twenty other documents were 
derived from sixteen other widely scattered private and public repositories, The 
volume evidences the highest standards of scholarship on the part of Dr. Lauber. 
One notes with regret, however, the absence of an index. 

CLARENCE E. CARTER. 


Eleazar Wheelock, Founder of Dartmouth College. By James Dow McCaLLUM. 
(Hanover, Dartmouth College, 1939, pp. ix, 236, $3.50.) This is a workmanlike 
biography based mainly upon the numerous Wheelock manuscripts in the Baker 
Library. It is written sympathetically but without effort to romanticize its 
subject. (The “five hundred gallons of New England rum” in the Dartmouth 
song shrink to reasonable proportions.) It does not attempt to duplicate Pro- 
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fessor L. B. Richardson’s study of Wheelock as an educator and indeed devotes 
relatively less attention to Wheelock’s culminating achievement as the founder 
‘of a wilderness college than to the Yale student of moderate intellectual gifts, 
the crthodox clergyman verging dangerously upon “enthusiasm” and his role 
in the Great Awakening, the Lebanon pastor in his troubled economic relations 
with his flock, and especially the organizer of Indian education and Indian 
missionary effort in the’ years of Moor’s Charity School. Much of the latter story 
has already been made known by Professor McCallum’s publication of The 
Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indians (1932). Wheelock’s “mental configura- 
tian” comes to sharper focus: his essential piety, his patience and mildness with 
his Indians as well as his occasional cantankerousness, and the futility of his 
efforts to train the Indians of the New York-New England frontiers upon a 
mistaken plan. His administrative talents are established and also the failure of 
his design prior to the removal to New Hampshire. The author recognizes the 
political as well as the pious motives in Wheelock’s Indian program but seems 
to underestimate Sir William Joknson’s truer perception of realities in bis 
account of the clash with the Connecticut clergyman. Wheelock’s vacillations on 
the eve of the Revolution are made less than clear. Professor McCallum, how- 
ever, has produced a useful biography of a significant minor figure and has 
illuminated especially the history of the Great Awakening, the life of the coun- 
try churches, and aspects of the eighteenth century frontier. 
Verner W. CRANE. 


Jedediah Barber, 1787-1876: A Footrote to the History of the Military Tract of 
entral New York. By Hersert Barger Howe. [The New York State His- 
torical Association Series.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. 
xviii, 237, $3.50.) As stated in the preface, this is “a case history of one of the 
many New Englanders who went westward at the turn of the eighteenth 
century”. It is an important contribution to the history of the westward move- 
ment and the early settlements of central New York, and it is also valuable 
for the research worker in economic history interested in the development of 
a “typical community” before village economy was superseded by urban busi- 
ness domination. In 1804 Jedediah Barber traveled from Hebron, Connecticut, 
by way of Albany to Onondaga. Finally he located in Homer, one of the town- 
ships. in the military tract, and became an influential village merchant-trader, 
the proprietor of the Great Western Store as well as a farmer, unsuccessful 
railroad promoter, prominent trustee of the Cortland Academy, and banker. 
The store records and newspaper advertising show the wide variety of goods 
carried, the kind of management, price ranges, moneylending, barter, and 
credit arrangements, and the effects of improved transportation facilities, Bar- 
ber’s Banking House furnishes an example of the unfortunate practices which 
were possible in a private bank operated without trained managers and govern- 
ment supervision. His contributions and services to religious, educational, and 
other community enterprises indicate the philanthropic interests of a village 
capitalist in the middle nineteenth century. Because of the author’s chief con- 
zern with Jedediah Barber and his family, he naturally does not give much 
zoasideration to the problems and activities of the less privileged groups in 
the village. In a foreword Mr. Fox pays a tribute to the author’s thoroughness 
in investigating the appropriate sources and in constructing the biography. 
The book includes an annotated bibliography and a good index as well as 
interesting illustrations and helpful appendixes. Rura Lovine Hicerns. 


Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittters: A Budget of Letters. Edited by Tuomas 
Franxiin Currier. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xviii, 146, 
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$3.00.) This little volume really forms a supplement to the collection which 
was brought out by Marie V. Denervaud less than twenty years ago under the 
tide Whittier’s Unknown Romance: Letters to Elizabeth Lloyd and which out- 
lined the story of a love affair that did not culminate because the poet resented 
some derogatory remarks about Quakers. As many of the new letters stand 
without summaries of those previously published, they convey little to anyone. 
For example, three letters written by Whittier to Miss Lloyd in the months of 
May, June, and July, 1859, deal with inconsequential matters. Taken out of their 
context they signify nothing. But if read in their proper sequence with other 
letters to her by the poet, written when a whole world of emotions had toppled 
about him and his beloved, they take on entirely new meaning. Mr. Currier, 
whose scholarship is unquestionable, should have prefixed to these three letters 
more helpful and appropriate remarks than he has done. In fact he should have 
reprinted even im toto some of the formerly published letters, preceding and 
following these, to preserve the continuity of the story, as he does in the earlier 
part of the volume. Imagination is no less requisite in scholarship than accuracy 
of research. Instead of a thrilling love story we have isolated letters with schol- 
arly annotation. ALBERT MORDELL. 


Fare to Midlands: Forgotten Towns of Central New Jersey. By Henry CHARLTON 
Beck, (New York, Dutton, 1939, pp. 456, $5.00.) 


Te-a-o-ga: Annals of a Valley. By Erse Murray. (Athens, Pennsylvania, Tioga 
Point Museum, 1939, pp. 64, 53 cents.) 


The History of an Advertising Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son at Work, 1869-1939. 
By Raru M. Hower, Assistant Professor of Business History, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University. [Harvard Studies in Business 
History.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xxxv, 652, $4.00.) In 
1869 a pious young Yankee set up in business as an advertising agent at Phila- 
delphia, By keeping everlastingly at it—his agency’s slogan—he achieved and 
maintained leadership in his field. When he died he left a fortune, an institu- 
tion (his agency), and a record deserving at least a good-sized footnote,in the 
commercial history of his period. Professor Hower has supplied that footnote 
in a carefully documented volume of more than six hundred pages. Through 
the co-operation of the management of the N. W. Ayer & Son’s Agency he had 
access to practically all of the existing records of the firm. The organization 
provided working quarters. Financial support by Wilfred W. Fry, president of 
the agency and son-in-law of F. W. Ayer, made possible the years of research 
and final publication of the work. Fortunately those in charge of the Harvard 
Studies in Business History are not primarily concerned with the production of 
memorial volumes. The book is a history of a noteworthy business institution 
rather than a biography of the founder. As such it is a useful source of informa- 
tion concerning an important but generally unknown cog in the marketing 
machine. Professor Hower has given a workmanlike account of the evolving 
organization, the expanding functions, and the increasing social significance of 
the agency system as epitomized by one fairly representative firm. 

H. K. Nixon. 


Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania. Bulletin No. 774 
(No. 4 of Historical Commission Series). Compiled by the Historical Records 
Survey, Division of Professional and Service Projects, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Edited by MARGARET SHERBURNE Evior and Sytvesrer K. STEVENS. 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1939, pp. vi, 126, free to 
historians and libraries.) This is the first volume to appear in a projected series 
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of fifty volumes of guides to depositories of manuscript collections in the United 
States compiled by the Historical Records Survey. It lists 167 depositories in 
entries arranged alphabetically by the names of the -owns in which they are 
situated and then by the names of the depositories. Each entry consists of two 
main parts: data concerning the history, administration, facilities, and policy 
with reference to the accumulation of manuscripts of the agency; and a brief 
statement of the nature’ and scope of its manuscript holdings with data con- 
cerning their quantity, arrangement, cataloging, and availability. References to 
other sources of information are sometimes appended. The twenty-page index 
appears to be reasonably adequate. Although the amount of the holdings varies 
from ‘two or three individual documents to the approximately ten million items 
in the State Archives, the length of the entries varies only from a quarter of a 
page to a page and a half. This discrepancy is doubtless justified by the fact that 
the Survey plans to compile and publish detailed guid2s to the collections in the 
principal depositories, a fact that is not brought out in the book. An introduc- 
tion containing some general discussion of the character and distribution of the 
depositories and of the nature and treatment of their holdings, together with 
explanations of the terms “depositcries”, “manuscript collections”, and “hold- 
ings”, would have been useful. The format of the book could have been im- 
proved in a number of ways, especially by printing personal names in bold face 
rather than in capitals. These are all minor blemishes, however, and the work 
will be very useful ta research students of American and especially of Penn- 
sylvania history. Soron J. Buck. 


ARTICLES 


Mary CHANDLER LoweLL. Early Town Records of Williamsburg, Maine [cont.]. New 
Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

Dororny C. WALTER. A Vermont Incident in the American Revolution: The Story of 
Richard Wallace. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

Acnes K. Lawson. Librarian’s Report [accessions, etc.]. Ibid. 

Tracy Errior Hazen. Two Founders of Rowley, Massachusetts. New Eng. Hist. and 
Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

Roserr G. Atsion. New Jersey and the Port of New York. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 

Frank MELVILLE Kerr. The Reverend Richard Denton and the Coming of the Presby- 
terians. New York Hist., Apr. 

JACQUELINE Overton. The Quakers of Long Island. Ibid. 

Micron RusincaM. The Formative Years of Lord Cornbury, the First Royal Governor of 
New York and New Jersey. New York Geneal. and Biog. Kec., Apr. 

Exinor Barnes. The First Federal City: New York in 1789. New York Hist., Apr. 

H. E. Dicxson. John Wesley Jarvis, Knickerbocker Painter [1780-1840]. New-York Hist. 
Sos. Quar. Bull., Apr. 

E. Crowes CHorLEY. Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, Fourth Bishop of New York. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

W. FREEMAN Garin. Samuel Joseph May, “God's Chore Boy” [radical comrade of 
William Lloyd Garrison]. New York Hist., Apr. ` 

Shepherds of the North [Franciscans in Croghan, New Yors, ca. 1876]. Provincial Aa., 
Apr. 

CHARLES A. PurHower. Agriculture and the Foods of the Irdians of New Jersey [cont.]. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Mikron Rusincam. Lydia Wright and her Sisters. Ibid. 

° A. D. Cmmpsey, yr. William Parsons [17¢1-57], Easton’s First Citizen. Pennsylvania Hist., 

Apr, ; 

Roserr W. Kenny. James Ralph: An Eighteenth-Century Philadelphian in Grub Street. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Ap-. 
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SewELL E. Suick. William Wilkins: Pittsburgher Extraordinary [1779-1865]. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Joun F. McDermorr. Schoolmaster—Early Western Model [Christopher Frederick 
Schrewe]. Ibid. 

A Statement of Policy by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. 

R. D. W. Connor. The National Archives and Pennsylvania History. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Apr. 

Documents 


Mrs. WiıLLiamĪ RarForp Wuite. “Retura of Farms taken in Duanes Burgh 1785”. New 
York Gencal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Wiitiam D. Hoyr, yr. Some Unpublished Bryant Correspondence, Il. New York Hist., 
Apr. 

A Copy of the Minute Book of Nottingham Township [1757-62; cont.]. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc., Apr. 

ELIZABETH COLLETTE. Journey to the Promised Land: Journal of Elizabeth Van Horne, 
1807. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Miiuicent B. Rex. Three Letters of a Century Ago [Jan., Feb., 1839, Feb., 1842]. Ibid. 

James L. Wurreneap. The Autobiography of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau [concl.]. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. By CarLos E. CastaXepa. Volume IV, 
The Mission Era: The Passing of the Missions, 1762-1782. [The Knights of 
Columbus of Texas, Paul J. Foik, Editor.] (Austin, Von Boeckmann-Jones, 1939, 
pp. 409.) On the same scale, with an even greater reliance on new manuscript 
sources and with competent "reference to a wealth of material in recent publica- 
tions, Professor Castafieda continues his full-length portrait of the history of 
Texas. In the earlier volumes (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 919) longer periods of 
time were covered, and a larger number of monographic studies of the events 
described were available to the author. In the crowded twenty years covered in 
the present volume a noteworthy enrichment from manuscript sources is to be 
commended as the supply of available secondary contributions to the subject 
thins out. Especially worthy of comment is the first complete treatment of the 
withdrawal of the missionaries of the College of Querétaro and the first attempt 
at secularization of the Mission Valero. A description of the mission field in 
1762 is followed by accounts of the Trinity River occupation of 1746-72, the San 
Saba massacre by the Apaches and its aftermath, the founding of the Cañon 
missions, Rubi’s inspection and the reorganization of the frontier, the abandon- 
ment of East Texas, the beginnings of Nacogdoches, and the secularization of 
San Antonio. Throughout, Texan events are related to the movement of the 
French frontier and to the changed situation that followed the Spanish occupa- 
tion of Louisiana. The confines of this review do not permit a commentary on 
details, but it should be pointed out that the writer refutes in convincing fashion 
the thesis that the missions were “a glorious failure’. Use of David Bjork’s 
“Alexander O'Reilly and the Spanish Occupation of Louisiana, 1769-1770”, in 
New Spain and the Anglo-American West (1932), I, 165-82, would have softened 
the view of O'Reilly as an administrator of “grim justice” (p. 211). The maps, 
index, and bibliography are of the same high standard of excellence set in the 
preceding volumes. ARTHUR S. AITON. 


The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama, By Cuances S. Davis. (Montgomery, Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, 1939, pp. viii, 233, $2.50.) Prolonged 
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and thorough research and thoughtful and intelligent utilization of its results 
unite here to provide for the studer:t of economic history a treasury of valuable 
information. Twenty-five pages of Libliographical items, including nearly tén of 
manuscript material and two and one half of newspapers and contemporary 
periodicals, witness to the care with which the available sources have been 
combed for every small fact which will enlarge our knowledge of the institution 
of slavery as it worked'in Alabama. To the reviewer the most rewarding chap- 
ters are the three dealing with plantation management, the purchase and care 
of slaves, and the transportation and export of cotton. The first of these ad- 
mirably supplements the work of U. B. Phillips and J. S. Bassett. Here are to be” 
found instructions to overseers, details concerning salaries and contracts, and 
accounts of the daily routine of a plantation. The second adds material on the 
feeding and housing of the slaves, the care of their health, and the attitude of 
the owners to family relationships. The third provides a picture, unusual in its 
detail, of the development of transportation in a single area and shows how 
much work remains to be done in many sections of the United States before 
our knowledge of the relation between methods of transportation and growth 
of production and trade approaches accuracy. By the way the reader picks up 
many ‘interesting scraps: a mechanical cotton picker offered for sale in 1&56; 
some of the problems of Muscle Shoals in the thirties; the last attempt to bring 
slaves from Africa into Alabama; information on scales of living, the cost of 
living, and soil exhaustion. In fact there is something here for every student of 
Southern history. And the end papers are. as entertaining as any map of a 
medieval manor. ELIZABETH Donnan, 


The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland to Tobacco Road. By Suietps Mc- 
Inwarne. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1939, pp. xxv, 274, $2.50.) 
The author of this volume explains his purpose as trying “to tell the social story 
of zhe poor-whites and then to show its literary treatment in different periods”. 
Lubberland is the name given by William Byrd to the eighteenth century 
frontier of Virginia and North Carolina in his History of the Dividing Line. 
Tobacco Road is, of course, the title of Erskine Caldwell’s twentieth century 
version of the’ Georgia cracker. In tracing his chronicle through two centuries 
the author has discovered much unfamiliar source material, Of particular value 
are the references to the neglected work of authors who have been all too neatly 
pigeonholed. Here, for instance, Joel Chandler Harris escapes from Uncle 
Remus. But this thorough scholarship, valuable as it is for students in search of 
source materials, makes for a questionable distribution of emphasis. Mark 
Twain is omitted from a volume that purports to be a history of the literary 
treatment of the poor white. What of Huck’s father and the gang that loiter 
through the first chapter of The Gilded Age? In spite of omissions, however, 
the book makes a real contribution to the kind of literary history which in a 
special field presents the relationship of writers to the social attitudes and 
literary fashions of their time. It is regrettable that the author seems to regard 
Tobacco Road (1932) as rounding out, once and for all, the literary portrait of 
the poor white. As Caldwell’s own later work and the widely popular Grapes 
of Wrath have demonstrated, the poor white has entered upon another cycle 
which may be of profound social and literary significance. A. M. BREBNER. 

Soldier and Servant: John Freeman Young, Second Bishop of Florida. By EDGAR 
Lecare Pennincron. Part J. (Hartford, Church Missions Publishing Company, 


1639, pp. 63, 50 cents.) 
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-One Hundred Years at V. M. 1. By Colonel WirLiam Couper. With a Foreword 
by General George C. Marshall. Volumes I and II. (Richmond, Garrett and 
Massie, 1939, pp. ix, 360, vii, 345, $6.00 for both volumes.) These volumes com- 
prise the first half of a valuable work. Volumes III and IV are announced for 
publication this year. If they measure up to the standard of the first two, 
Colonel Couper will have produced a distinct contribution to the history of edu- 
cation in the United States, to the history of the South, and to the history of the 
Civil War. Volume I carries us from the organization of Rockbridge County in 
1777 through the beginning and development of the school to 1859. In the 
second volume we have the narrative of the participation of the cadet corps in 
the John Brown affair, the outbreak of war, the McDowell campaign of 1862, 
Jackson’s death at Chancellorsville, Averell’s raids of 1863, and the Valley 
Campaign of 1864, with the battle of New Market as the climax. By the quota- 
tion of many documents and letters from the files of the institute, speeches of 
various notables, and extracts from diaries, local papers, etc., Colonel Couper 
gives us a vivid and intimate account of the origin, organization, and progress 
of V. M. I. The general reader may find the quotations too numerous and too 
long, but the alumni will enjoy every word, and the historian should be grateful 
that many hitherto unknown or inaccessible sources—often unique—have thus 
been preserved and made available. A very interesting item is the contention 
(H, 161, n. 47) that “Stonewall” Jackson derived his sobriquet from the brigade 
and not vice versa. There are a few minor inaccuracies and two which should 
be corrected: Kansas was not admitted into the Union in 1858 (I, 318) but in 
1861; Houston was not the “only” President of the Texan Republic (II, 158), 
not even the first. The volumes are illustrated by numerous photographs, three 
diagrams, and two good maps. MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR. 


Son of Carolina: A Segment of the American Scene. By Aucusrus WnHirTe Lone. 
(Durham, Duke University Press, 1939, pp. x, 280, $3.00.) Fully half of this 
short, homespun autobiography is devoted to a youth spent in Chapel Hill dur- 
ing two decades following the Civil War. The early chapters are an entertaining 
compound of “Tarheel” family tradition, local folklore, and reminiscences of 
boyhood. They are followed by an interesting account of the churches, schools, 
and society of that village after its university reopened in 1875. This section is 
concluded by a lively description of student life at the University of North Caro- 
lina in the early eighties. The remainder of the volume contains an unsystematic, 
almost superficial account of its author’s career. Impelled toward journalism by 
a student editorship and a summer’s work for Walter Hines Page on the Raleigh 
Weekly State Chronicle (1884), he was forced into the teaching of English by 
family necessities, Professor Long’s reminiscences add to our knowledge of 
Page’s domestic life and contain shrewd comments upon higher education at 
old Trinity and Wofford colleges in the eighties and in the new graduate 
schools of Johns Hopkins and Harvard. His recollections of Princeton College, 
where he spent fourteen years (1902-16) in the English department, are sug- 
gestive but disappointingly brief. A provocative analysis of Woodrow Wilson’s 
personality while president of Princeton and governor of New Jersey is not 
entirely convincing in view of the author’s limited association with him. The 
volume concludes with a realistic discussion of contemporary North Carolina, 
to which the author returned in recent years, CHESTER McA, DESTLER. 


Tar Heel Editor. By Joseprnus Dantets. (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939, pp. xix, 544, $3.50.) Josephus Daniels came to Washington in 
1893 at the age of thirty-one, taking a minor job in the second Cleveland Ad- 
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ministration as offering better money than his small city journalism in North 
Carolina. He had already managed and edited local newspapers and trained 
himself for the larger career when he should return to Raleigh and gratify an 
old ambition as editor of the News and Observer. In the three future volumes 
which he promises to produce he will deal with his rise as a political power in 
North Carolina, with his eight years as Secretary of the Navy, and with the 
New Deal, of which he is now ambassador in Mexico. In this first volume he 
draws upon his scrapbooks and his recollections of people and the yarns they 
told and makes a boring through the Reconstruction South to the very bottom 
of the depression of the sixties. He reveals many of the forces which made him 
sympathetic to the Farmers’ Alliance when it emerged and to the Populists and 
prepared him to become a worshipper of William Jennings Bryan. But Bryan 
and Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt do not as yet appear. The later 
volumes ought to do more than make a boring and should give new checks 
upon the history of the last forty vears. This is a good beginning. Ambassador 
Daniels has a remarkable memory for the precise words with which his friends 
engaged him in conversation more than a generation ago. F. L. Paxson. 


History of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of 
the University of North Carolina, 1883-1939. By Davin A, Lockminier. With 
Foreword by Frank P. Graham. (Raleigh, General Alumni Association of the 


College, 1939, pp. xvii, 310, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp Povorsxy, M. D. A Pioneer Southern Surgeon [Ephraim McDowell]. Sewanee 
Rev., Jan. 

GEORGE WORTHINGTON Apams, Confederate Medicine. Jour, Southern Hist., May. 

E. G. CAMPBELL. Indebted Railroads—A Problem of Reconstruction, Ibid. 

Georce C. Osporn. John Sharp Williams becomes a United States Senat6r [1907]. Ibid. 

Gerarce E, Mowry. The South and the Lily White Party of 1912. Ibid. 

Epwarp Mosk and Morey Srantey Mosk. An Early American Patriot [Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton]. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Josern T. WHEELER. The Laymen’s Libraries and the Provincial Library [late 17th and 
early 18th centuries]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. i 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN. Privateering from Baltimore during the Spanish American Wars of 
Independence. Ibid. 

Joun H. Lancasrer. Baltimore, a Pioneer in Organized Baseball. Ibid.. 

Georce H. S. Kine. Memorial to Henry Fox, Gentleman, of “Huntington”, King William 
County, Virginia. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Witt D, Hoyr, yr. A Crisis in Education, 1834: Washington College [cont.]. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

James D. ANDERSON. Secession in 1861 and 1938. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Gencal. Mag., 
Apr. f 

Lesrer J. Capron. Two Decades of Historical Activity in Virginia [1920-40]. Jour, 
Southern Hist., May. 

WirLram M. Rosinson, yr. Admiralty in 1861: The Confederate States District Court for 
the Division, of the Pamlico of the District of North Carolina, North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 

Rezert E. Yares. Governor Vance and the Peace Movement [II]. Ibid. 

W. SHERMAN Savace. The Influence of John Chavis and Lunsford Lane on the History of 
North Carolina. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Mary Linpsay THornTon. North Caroline Bibliography, 1938-1939. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

Rosser H. Tayor. The Gentry of Ante-Bellum South Carolina. Ibid. 

T. P. Warinc. The Beginning of Georgia under her Presidents. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

EvrzaserH Mays. The Making of an, Anze-Be:lum Lady: Mrs. Howell Cobb. Ibid. 
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Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project. Richmond Oak Grove Plantation, Ibid. 

Cuarzes L. Mowat. The Land Policy in British East Florida. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

Eveanor Winturop Townsenp, M. D. John Moultrie, jr., M. D., 1729-1798, Royal Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of East Florida. An. Medical. Hist., Mar. 

C. N. Howarp. Some Economic Aspects of British West Florida, 1763-1768. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May. 

Joun Mann Gococin. The Tekesta Indians of Southern Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Rozert C, Srarrorp. The Memrose Manuscript on the Seminole War [1831-36]. Ibid. 

Nasu Kerr Burcrr. The Diocese of Mississippi and the Confederacy. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Mar. ; 

Jonn S. KENDALL. According to the Code [half a century of New Orleans duels, 1805- 
59]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Watton R. Parricx. A Circulating Library of Ante-Bellum Louisiana. Ibid. 

Harry Howarp Evans, James Robb, Banker and Pioneer Railroad Builder of Ante-Bellum 
Louisiana. Ibid. : ; 

J. Vıutasana Haccarp. Translations from the Béxar Archives: Spain’s Indian Policy in 
Texas [1719]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Ermance V. Reyesian, La Reunion: The French Colony in Dallas County. Ibid. 

AL B. Netson. Juan de Ugalde and Picax-Ande Ins-Tinsle, 1787-1788. Ibid. 

Cuarves RAMSDELL, yr. Why Jean Lafitte became a Pirate. Ibid. 

T. C. Ricuarpson. Texas before Union. Americana, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 

D. C. Corsrrr. Papers relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800, XIV. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 

William Byrd Title Book [cont.]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. Virginia in 1726. Ibid. 

Frrumore NorrLerr. Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport as seen by Moreau de Saint-Mery 
in March, April, and May, 1794 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Letters from Old Trunks [Jefferson to John Milledge, Apr. 30, 1802]. Ibid. 

ExizaserH Grecory McPuerson. Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians to Polk 
(1847; cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Letters from Colonel Lewis Morris to Miss Ann Elliott [1782-88; cont.]. South Carolina 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

Warrer A. RercHarr. An Unpublished Letter of Senator Ralph Izard to George Livius, 
Esq. [Sept. 10, 1794]. Ibid. 

C. M. Desrter. An Andersonville Prison Diary. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

James A. Papcerr. Minutes of the West Florida Assembly (Sessions: Aug. 23-Oct, 21, 
1768; Jan. 25-Feb. 2, 1769; May 22-June 29, 1769). Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 

ELzaserH Howarp West. A Prelude to the Creek, War of 1813-1814: John Innerarity to 
James Innerarity. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. i 

Louis Gruss. José Julian Marti on Judah Philip Benjamin [1884]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 

JosepH M. Nance. A Letter Book of Joseph Eve, IH [1842]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr. : : 
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The Kentucky Lincolns on Mill Creek. By R. Geraro McMurtry. (Harrogate, 
Department of Lincolniana, Lincoln Memorial University, 1939, pp. viii, 78, 
$3.00.) In the book before us the author describes “The Lincoln-Mill Creek 
Country”, a small region isolated even today from the outside world, where 
Lincoln’s family settled in 1803; the purchase for cash by Thomas Lincoln of 
a 238-acre farm in this region; the historic “Lincoln-Mill Creek Trail” through 
northern Hardin County followed by the Lincolns in 1816 when they migrated 
from Kentucky to Indiana; the farm purchased by Nancy’s husband, William 
Brumfield, where it is believed Thomas Lincoln and his family moved when 
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he sold his farm on Mill Creek in 1814; and the “Lincoln-Mill Creek Cemetery”, 
an almost inaccessible three-acre tract where several Lincolns were buried, Nine 
illustrations give vividness and definiteness to the narrative. By his study the 
auther has successfully forged a missing link in our knowledge of Lincoln’s 
family and its environs, and the work has been so carefully done that it will net 
need to be done again. He hoped to make a contribution to Lincoln literature, 
and he has succeeded. His objective treatment with scholarly documentation 
tends to build up one’s respect for Lincoln’s father. The citations to authorities 
and helpful explanatory notes are placed at the bottom of the pages, where these , 
ough: to be in a work of this kind. The format of the book is characterized by 
‘suitability and attractiveness, i Wirriam H. ELLISON. 


The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 1803-1906. By Roy Grrrincer. New 
edition. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1939, pp. xii, 309, $2.50.) 
- This is a new edition of a work which was published in 1917 as Volume VI of 
the University of California Publications in History. “The bibliography lists net 
only works that were used in the preparation of the study, but also includes a 
supplementary list of important publications issued in the last twenty years. The 
more recent works have not affected essentially the conclusions here presented” 


(p. viii). 


Cincinnati: Story of the Queen City. By CLARA LoncwortH DE Cuamsrun. (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1939, pp. xi, 342, $3.75.) This is a popular account, with 
numerous excellent illustrations, written by a daughter of the eminent Long- 
worth family, which began to occupy a leading position in Cincinnati as early 
as 1893. The author was married in ygor to a French count and army officer, 
but she retains an affectionate interest in the city of her fathers and of her girl- 
hood. In this volume the varied activities of the Queen City are considered, 
chapters being included on “Early Cincinnati Artists” and “Stage and Stars” as 
well as on economic and political matters, Attention is given not only to local 
celebrities of bygone generations but also to prominent leaders of recent times, 
such as Murray Seasongood, Clarence A. Dykstra, and Bernard Kroger. Con- 
siderably more than two thirds of the book, however, is devoted to the period 
before the close of the Civil War, doubtless an unfortunate emphasis, although 
Cincinnati’s relative position among American municipalities was greater in 
ante-bellum days than it has been since. There are interesting personal remin- 
iscences of upper-class Cincinnati society during the past half century. It is 
claimed that in preparing the work, the countess had access “to documents and 
letters not hitherto available”, but little effective use has been made of such 
materials. A few extracts from unpublished private correspondence are included, 
but their usefulness is minimized by a total lack of citations. Dates are not 
always accurate, and other errors of form or fact are found. Thus, Winthrop 
Sargent’s name is misspelled Sergeant (p. 57), and Henry Massie, not his 
brother Nathaniel, was the founder of Portsmouth, Ohio (p. 74). In short, the 
“Queen City” awaits the attention of the critical scholar who can present its 
notable past after the manner in which Gerald M. Capers, jr., has recently 
treated that of the city of Memphis. Francis PHELPs WEISENBURGER. 


„ Marcy & the Gold Seekers: The Journal of Captain R. B. Marcy, with an Account 
of the Gold Rush over the Southern Route. By Grant Foreman. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 433, $3.00.) This volume has con- 
siderable value for those interested in the 1849 gold rush to California. Much 
has been written on the “rush” over the northern trails, but relatively little 
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attention has been given to travel over the southern route from Arkansas 
through the Indian Territory and Texas to Santa Fé. Although the southern 
route was not used so extensively as northern routes, yet thousands of Forty- 
niners trekked over it to tae California gold fields. Early in 1849 the War 
Department ordered Captain Randolph B. Marcy to make a survey of the route 
and provide a military escort for a large party of California emigrants. Leaving 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, in April, Captain Marcy spent’the rest of the year recon- 
noitering in the country between Arkansas and New Mexico. Upon his return 
to “civilizdtion” he prepared an elaborate report for Washington, which was 
published by the Secretary of War in 1850. It is this report (Journal) together 
with other diaries and contemporary materials that Dr. Foreman has repro- 
duced here and edited. Marcy’s Journal, which constitutes the larger portion of 
the volume, is of major significance to persons interested in the early history of 
the Southwest. It is a discerning, vivid, and human document faithfully describ- 
ing the nature, ‘resources, and inkabitants of the country. The social anthro- 
pologist as well as the historian will find it of use. The Journal is less important 
as a source for information on the southern route as a highway for Forty-niners 
than the other journals and contemporary materials included in the volume. 
From these latter documents the reader glimpses something of the hopes, fears, 
and trials of some of the adventurous pioneers who crossed the plains to Cali- 
fornia via the southern route. The editing of the volume has been done with 
meticulous care and discrimination. Joun Perry PRITCHETT. 


Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries: William R. Brown, 1845-46, Mitchell Y. Jackson, 
1852-63. With an Introduction and Notes by Ropngy C. Logue. (Saint Paul, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1939, pp. ix, 247, $2.50.) Mr. Loehr and the Minne- 
sota Historical Society deserve commendaticn for this book. First of all, it rep- 
resents-a significant type of study of American agriculture and rural life which, 
by presenting individual experience, can supply some of that reality which 
general studies of large forces and factors can never give. As Professor Theodore 
C. Blegen says in his very effective preface: “Here, in entries marked by sim- 
plicity and honesty, is the concrete tale of pioneering, of community life on the 
frontier, of persons and places. Here are chronicled the farmers’ ‘wark and days’, 
in the same immemorial cycle that Hesiod sang of in ancient times.” Brown’s 
diary is particularly valuable as an early source on Minnesota history and Jack- 
son’s as the observations of a man of more than average intelligence and of keen 
insight into the life he records. Mr. Loehr has done a careful and intelligent job 
of editing. His introduction gives short biographies of the two diarists and 
describes conditions in Minnesota in the time and place with which the diarists 
are concerned. The explanatory material and additional facts given in footnotes 
to the diaries enhance very considerably the value of those records. 

Henrietta M. Larson. 


Untersuchungen zur Methode und Technik der deutschamerikanischen Wander- 
ungsforschung an Hand eines Vergleichs der Volkszihlungslisten der Town- 
ship Westphalia, Clinton County, Michigan, vom Jahre 1860 mit Auswander- 
ungsakten des Kreises Adenau (Rheinland). By JosepuH.Scuesen. [Forschungen 
zur rheinischen Auswanderung.] (Bonn a. Rh., Ludwig Réhrscheid, 1939, 
Pp. x, 155, 9.50 M.) Westphalia, a Catholic agricultural community in Clinton 
County, Michigan, was founded in 1836 by German immigrants from the 
neighborhood of Adenau, in the Rhine country. Apparently, Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
whose own work in the Wisconsin Domesday Book studies has contributed 
significant techniques for the study of population movements, suggested the 
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desirability of making this detailed investigation. Dr. Scheben has compared 
photostats of the census lists of 1860 for the Michigan settlement with the 
emigration records preserved in the German communities from which the 
settlers came. The task is primarily one of critically examining and comparing 
family names and family units. The rapid change that occurs in the United 
States in immigrant family names is notorious; so are the orthographic errors 
and phonetic spellings perpetrated by incompetent census takers. The German 
records, including passports, estate, church, and other personal records, are also 
sometimes imperfect and need careful checking. Moreover, not all who get 
emigration papers use them. Dr. Scheben has developed an ingenious technique 
in working his way through this mass of data, and he uses it with caution and 
scientific restraint. In a long list of family names he has frankly distinguished 
between positive and probable identifications. His charts and maps are useful, 
and some “America letters” have been included in an appendix. Students of 
immigration will be interested in the techniques so minutely described in this 
monograph. They could be profitably applied, as the author suggests, to a 
great co-operative enterprise by European and American scholars zo check 
United States census lists with European emigration records, and what Dr. 
Scheben has so competently done for this little Michigan settlement should 
be done on a much larger scale. Cari WITTKE. 


A Builder of the West: The Life of General William Jackson Palmer. By JoHN 
S. Fisner. With a Chapter on General Palmers Work in Mexico by Crass 
MELLEN. (Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1939, pp. 332, $3.50.) General Palmer pre- 
sents the unusual picture of a Quaker who entered the Northern army during 
the Civil War and rose to the rank of brevet brigadier-general before the age 
of thirty, After the war his engineering interests led him toward the oppor- 
tunities of the West, and he was responsible for the building of the Denver and 
Rio Grande. Of lesser importance was his connection with the Kansas Pacific, 
his construction of the Mexican National, and his founding of Colorado Springs. 
The present book was made possible by the availability of the Palmer cor- 
respondence, which is quoted extensively. The account is entirely sympathetic 
to Palmer. The style is simple and clear. Mr. Fisher might have improved his 
work a good deal if he had been willing to collect more material. Some phases 
of the life and work of Palmer remain unnecessarily obscure, and there are a 
number of needless factual errors. In spite of these defects, however, the book 
is in general a readable narrative which presents the outstanding characteristics 
and work of General Palmer. Rosert E, RIEGEL. 


My Life on the Frontier, 1882-1897: Death Knell of a Territory and Birth of a 
State. By MicurL Antonio Orero. Volume II. (Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 306, $5.00.) Four years have elapsed since the issue 
by a now defunct publishing house of Volume I of ex-Governor Otero’s auto- 
biography, but we are fortunate that a way was found to publish the con- 
cluding volume. As Dr. George P. Hammond says in his foreword, “Not all 
readers will agree with everything Mr. Otero has written . . . but few will 
deny that he has drawn a striking picture of that phase of life in New Mexico 
of which he was a leading actor”. Miguel Otero (“Miggy” to his intimates) was 
a witness of and in many instances a participant in many of the events that 
made New Mexico the focus of law and disorder, of land grants and mining 
ventures, of blood and thunder, of politics rampant, from which the territory 
ultimately emerged as a full-fledged state, although not with its garments 
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wholly cleansed. The author presents his family life, his personal experiences 
and observations, and much of that which made New Mexico what it was in 
- territorial days, when he served as governor from 1897 to 1906. The book 
sheds much light on an alluring part of our country, the veritable frontier of 
civilization during Otero’s lifetime. F. W. Honce. 


ARTICLES 


W. Kane. John Garnier, Librarian [1612-81]. Mid-America, Apr. 

ScnuyLer D. Hosterr. Some Notes or British Intrigue in Kentucky, 1788-1791. Reg. 
Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Juria Spencer Arpery. Bourbon Circuit Court Records in Abstract. Ibid, 

ALFRED B. Sears. The Political Philosophy of Arthur St. Clair. Okio State Archacol. and 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Wayne Jordan. The People of Ohio’s First County. Ibid. 

Leo ALitunas. Fugitive Slave Cases in Ohio prior to 1850. Ibid., Apr. 

Roser S. FLetcuer. Bread and Doctrine at Oberlin. Ibid., Jan. 

Jonn I, Korenmainen. Founding of the Finnish Settlements in Ohio. Ibid., Apr. 

WELLINGTON G. Forpycg. Attempts to preserve National Cultures in Cleveland. Ibid. 

Rozerr Price. Mary Hartwell Catherwood: A Bibliography. Jour. Illinois State Hist, Soc., 
Mar. 

Cuarves H. Coreman and PauL i. Spence. The Charleston Riot, March 28, 1864. Ibid. 

Lewis B. Ewpanx. Judges of the Federal District Court of Indiana. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Dec. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Indiana History Conference [Dec. 8-9, 1939]. 
Indiana Hist. Bull., Feb. 

Frep Lanpon. Benjamin Lundy in Illinois [d. Aug. 22, 1839]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Mar. 

Mivprep EversoLe. Illinois in 1839. Ibid. 

Joun F. McDrrmorr. Private Schools in St. Louis, 1809-1821. Mid-America, Apr. 

Harrie M. Anperson. The Jackson Men in Missouri in 1828, Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON. Business Techniques in the Santa Fe Trade [ca. 1830]. Ibid. 

Nortu Topp GENTRY. Some Missouri Judges I have Known. Ibid. 

Jonn C. Dancy. The Negro People in Michigan. Michigan Hist. Mag., Spring. 

Jons WarceLin. The Finns in Michigan. Jbid. 

Wit E. Hampton. Knights of Pythias in Michigan. Ibid. 

Jack T. Jounson. Second Legislative Assembly [Territory of Iowa]. Palimpsest, Feb. 

Jons Ery Baices. Pioneer Gangsters [1840-42]. Ibid., Mar. 

Lurra M. Wricnt. Victory and Mourning [April, 1865]. Ibid., Apr. 

Id, Culture through Lectures [1865-69]. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Apr. 

C. W. CRUIKSHANK. Denmark Academy as I knew It. Ibid. 

Warren W. Cooxe. A Frontiersman in Northwestern Wisconsin [Samuel Shattuck 
Cooke]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Captain J. M. Turner. Rafting on the Mississippi [cont.]. Ibid. 

Leroy W. ScHLINKERT. The Charles McCarthy Papers. Ibid. 

Tueopore SaLoutos. The Wisconsin Society of Equity [ca. 1900). Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

Futmer Moon. Little Known Fragments of [Frederick J.] Turners Writings. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Josep ScHarer. The Wisconsin Domesday Book: A Method of Research for Agricultural 
Historians, Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

Id. Frederic G. Young: A Wisconsin Gift te Oregon. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar. 

ARTHUR J. Larsen. The Minnesota Historical Society in 1939. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

Berrua L. Hegron. The 1940 Annual Meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society. Ibid. 

James C. Marin. The John Brown Legend in Pictures: Kissing the Negro Baby. Kansas 
Hist, Quar., Nov. ` 

Domenico GacLiardo. Some Wage Legislation in Kansas [1872-1930]. Ibid. 

S. D. Mock. Colorado and the Surveys for a Pacific Railroad. Colorado Mag., Mar. 
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HERBERT S. SCHELL. Adjustment Problems in South Dakota. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 
Dean Tricxerr. The Civil War in the Indian Territory, 1861 [cont.]. Chron. Oklahoma, 


Dec. 

AUBREY L. STEELE. The Beginning of Quaker Administration of Indian Affairs in Okla- 
homa [1869-72]. Ibid. = 

Geratp Fores. Southwestern Oil Boom Towns [ca. 1906]. Ibid. 

Rozsert M. Denuarpt. The Rôle of the Horse in the Social History of Early California. 
Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

Lewis A. McArtuur. Earliest Oregon Post Ciffices as recorded at Washington. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Louis S. Gran’. Fort Hall under the Hudson's Bay Company, 1837-1856. Ibid. 

H. E. Tose. Joseph L. Meek, a Conspicuous Personality [concl.]. Ibid. 

Oscar Ospurn WINTHER. The Roads and Transportation of Territorial Oregon. Ibid. 

Wivsur L. Scuramo. A New Englander on the Road to Oregon. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 

James A. Papcerr. Correspondence between Governor Joseph Desha and Amos Kendall, 
1831-1835. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 

FRANK ANKENBRAND, JR. A Letter of Rufus Putnam to Nehemiah Hubbard [July 31, 
1799]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Avice McGurrrey Rucexes. Unpublished Letters of Dr. Daniel Drake [1848-52]. ibid. 

THEODORE C. BLeGEN. Two Missionaries in the Sioux Country [Samuel and Gideon Pond; 
cont.}. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

RusseLL K. Hickman. A Little Satire on Emigrant Aid: Amasa Soule and the Descandum 
Kansas Improvement Company [1854]. Karsas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864 [concl.]. Ibid. 

Apprson E. SHELDON. The Archaeological Exploration of 1938. Nebraska Hist., Apr., 1939. 

Gastron L. Lrrron. Negotiations leading to the Chickasaw-Choctaw Agreement, January 
17, 1837. Chron. Oklahoma, Dec. 

Anna Lewis. Diary of a Missionary [Sue L. McBeth] to the Choctaws, 1860-1861. Ibid. 

E. Ruta Rockwoop, Diary of Rev. G. H. Atkinson, 1847-1858. V, 1848-51. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Mar. 

Captain C. S. Winder’s Account of a Battle with the Indians [1858]. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Mar. 
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A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish American Authors: A Guide to 
the Literature of Spanish America. By Raymonp L. Grismer, University of 
Minnesota, [Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association Publica- 
tions.] (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1¢39, pp. xvi, 150, $4.50.) An alphabetical 
list of authors, mostly literary but including historians, with indication of 
nationality, dates of birth and death when known, pseudonyms, and with page 
references to works containing bibliographical and biographical information. 
Since many of the works covered have no index, the utility of such a guide is 
all the greater. 


El Capitán Hernando de Soto, gobernador de la isla Fernandina de Cuba, ade- 
lantado de la Florida. By Dr. Jost Manure Pérez Casrera. [Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno., 1939, 
pp. 28.) Commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of De Soto’s embarka- 
tion for Florida, Dr. Pérez Cabrera offers a documented eulogy of the famous 
explorer. Emphasis is on the preparations for departure from Cuba. 


‘Roger L’Estrange’s “Autobiography”: Did the “Translator” dupe the Explorer? 
By C. L’Esrrance Ewen. (Paignton, printed for the author, 31 Marine Drive, 
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1939, pp. 13, 1s.) This pamphlet offers textual and genealogical proof that 
Dominick Daly’s alleged translation of Adventures of Roger L’Estrange (1896) 
was manufactured and plagiarized and not an authentic narrative of the De 
Soto expedition. 


Outline-History of Latin America. By A. Curtis Witcus, Department of History, 
The George Washington University, and Raut v’Eca, Division of Intellectual 
Coéperation, Pan American Union. With a Special Foreword by James A. 
Robertson. (New York, Barnes and Noble, 1939, pp. xiii, 376, $2.00.) 


An Introduction to Hispanic American History. By Tom B. Jonzs, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Minnesota. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. xii, 
577; $3.50.) 

Toponimia geograjica de la provincia de San Juan y voces de uso corriente 
derivadas de las lenguas indigenas. By RoceLio Diaz L. and RoceLio Diaz 
(Hijo). (Mendoza, Best Hermanos, 1939, pp. 60.) For the province of San Juan 
in Cuyo the authors are able to tabulate several score of place names of Indian 
origin and a vocabulary of ‘as many Indian words in current use. Extension of 
the study to the rest of Cuyo is promised. 


Americas to the South. By Jenn T. Wurtaxer. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. 
300, $2.50.) “This book is designed for the average responsible United States 
citizen who tries to learn what he ought to know about South America”. 


A Short History of the Americas. By R. S. Correr, Florida State College for 
Women. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. xv, 459, $2.50.) 


Vicente Guerrero, Mexican Liberator: A Study in Patriotism. By WILLIAM Forrest 
Spracuz. (Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1939, pp. xii, 178, $2.50.) The purpose of 
this admirable work is to relate all the important facts regarding the military 
and political career of General Guerrero, one of the earliest revolutionists and 
one who maintained uninterrupted resistance to the Spaniards during the entire 
period of. the struggle for independence. As he had Indian blood, he was of 

-© the mixed castes so much despised under the viceregal administration. The first 
chapter of the book descrikes very briefly the economic and social conditions in 
New Spain before the revolution and events in Europe which caused a loosen- 
ing of the bonds between Spain and her colony. No mention is made of re- 
ligious or intellectual conditions. The chapters following show the progress of 
the revolution and Guerrero’s part in it, while the last one ‘relates some inter- 
esting details of his family life and appraises his career as a whcle. The chapters 
are divided into parts like a texttook, and a short sketch is given of the life of 
each important personage. In the appendix eight documents relating to Guerrero 
are translated. Newspapers and pamphlets of the period are copiously cited. 
There is a good bibliography but a very incomplete index. Among the sup- 
porters of the federal system of government (p. 58) the author failed to mention 
Ramos Arizpe, who was ore of the leading federalists and practically made the 
federal constitution of 1824. The two great masonic organizations of Mexico are 
treated briefly, but it is regrettable that their influence upon the country and the 
new government is not related in greater detail. The initials of certain authors 
in the bibliography are incorrect, Cuernavaca is misspelled (p. 62), and San 
Juan de Ulloa is preferred to Ulúa (pp. 64, 82). The work is timely and will 
be found very useful. ` LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. e 


The Reconquest of Mexico: The Years of Lázaro Cárdenas. By NATHANIEL and 
SyLvia WeyL. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 394, $3.00.) 


> 
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Las nobles pasiones del 68. By Dr. Dæco Gonzázez y Gutiérrez. [Academia de 
la Historia de Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno., 


1938, pp. 34-) 
Utopia in Uruguay: Chapters in the Economic History of Uruguay. By Simon G. 
Hanson. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. viii, 262, $3.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Lansine B. Broom. Who discovered New Mexico? New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 

RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. El manuscrito de Ja gobernación espiritual y temporal de las Indias y 
su lugar en la historia de la recopilación. Rev. Hist, Am., Dec. 

Cuesrer L. Gururre. Colonial Economy, Trade, Industry, and Labor in Seventeenth 
Century Mexico City. Ibid. 

Coronex Jénaras pa Costa Reco Monteiro. As primeiras reduções Jesuiticas no Rio 
Grande do Sul, 1626-1638. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, no. 1. 

José G. Rocua. Campaña de los gobernadores de la Nueva Vizcaya contra los indios 
rebeldes [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Oct. 

ARTURO Fonrecita L, La cajuela colonial. Rev. Chilena, July, 1939. 

PEDRO CASTELLO SACCARELLO, A regids serrana e seu povoamento [Portuguese advance: 
into Rio Grande do Sul]. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, no. 2. 

José Avcusro. Povoamento do nordeste. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 1939. ' 

Ga. J. Borcrs Forres. O levante dos dragões do Rio Grande em 1742. Rev. Inst. Hist. 
Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, no. 2. 

ALFRED Vaucuer. Las traducciones de la obra del Padre Lacunza. Rev. Chilena, July, 
1939. 

ARTUR ALFREDO pa Mota ALves. Elementos para a biografia do Engo. Francisco Jods 
Réscio. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, no. 3. 

Pierre Monseic Yhe Colonial Nucleus of Barão de Antonina, São Paulo. Geograph. 
Rev., Apr. 

Harris GayLorp Warren. José Alvárez de Toledo’s Initiation as a Filibuster, 1811-1813. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Eucento Pereira Salas. Henry-Hill, comerciante, vice-cénsul y misionero. Rev. Chilesa, 
July, 1939. 

José Inacio MénveEz. Ultimos dias de Bo-ivar. An. Soe. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Soares BuLcão. S. José da Serra da Uruburetama. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 1939. 

OréLo Rosa. A idéia republicana, no Brasil. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, 
no. 4. 

Manuet AzascaL Bruner. Apuntes para la historic del teatro en Chile [cont.], Rev. 
Chilena, July, 1939. 

Ester Rivapeneia, Folklore de Ja provincia de Bio-Bio. Ibid. 

Sousa Pinto. Instrução pública primária no Ceará. Rer. Inst. Ceará, 1939. 

Frans BLom. Coronel Modesto Méndez, explorador del Petén, Guatemala, 1848 y 1852 
(Tikal, Ixkún e Yxtutz). 4n. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

CarLos R. MENÉNDEZ, El doctor D. Justo Sierra O’Reily. Ibid. 

GUSTAVE A. NUERMBERGER. The Continental Treaties of 1856: An American Union “ex- 
clusive of the United States”. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Warr Srewarr and WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH. Tne Influence of Horace Mann on the 
Educational Ideas of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. ibid. 

EMETERIO S. SANTOvENIA. México y España en 1861-1852. Rev. Hist. Am., Dec. 

J. O. Pinto Soares. Reminiscencias históricas. Rev. Inst, Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 1939, 
no. I. 

De PARANHOS Antunes. O centenário do Marechal de Terro [Floriano Peixoto]. Ibid. 

Casti.uos GOYCOCHEA. Placido de Castro. Ibid., no. 2. 

a SILVESTRE Terrazas. Mineral que produer mas de 8c milliones en oro. Bol. Soc. Chihua- 
Auense Est. Hist., Nov. 

LORENZO ARELLANO SCHETELIG, Don Albino Mireles. Ibid. 

Icnacio CruAvsz Franco. Don Miguel Ahumada. Ibid., Oct. 
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Erwin P. Dissecporrr. Las plantas ‘medicinales del departamento de Alta Verapaz 
[cont.]. An. So. Geog. Hist., Dec. 

V. Worrcanc von Hacen. The Mosquito Coast of Honduras and its Inhabitants. Geo- 
graph, Rev., Apr. 

Maurice Harrerin. Mexico's Sugar Bowl comes to Life. Inter-Am. Quar., Jan. 

Cuarces WiLL Wricar. Tin in Inter-American Relations. Ibid. 

Leorotpo Uprimny. Prospects for Colombian Oil. Ibid. 

Ricuarp F. Benrenpr, Panama’s Foreign Trade. Ibid. 

Puirie L. Barzour. International Radio in’ the Three Americas. lbid, 

Jonn T. Rem. Spanish American Jungle Fiction. Ibid. 

JuvenaL Herndnpez. Notes on the University of Chile. Ibig. 

Harmonio Arias, JR. A Collective Neutrality Front for the Americas. Ibid. 

Carros E. CasraNepa. Our Latin American Neighbors. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Ricuarp F. Parre. The Rôle of Catholic Culture in Ecuador. Ibid. 

Herszert E. Boiron. Some Cultural Assets of Latin America. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., 
Feb, 


DOCUMENTS , 

Artuur S. Arron. Coronado’s Commission as Captain-General. Ibid. 

A. Grove Day. Mota Padilla on the Coronado Expedition. /did. 

Documentos relativos a misiones y reducciones indígenas [1607-1752]. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Gob., Oct. 

Documentos del Archivo de la Inquisición de México, 1628. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Dec. 

Informe de la calidad del paraje nombrado Ipchia, para efectuar el traslado de los 
Lacandones. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Apr. 

Lázaro Lamavriw. Prólogo del tomo II de la edición principe de “Crónica del Padre 
Vasquez.” An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Basilio de Andino, residente en Yoro, da cuenta que varios indios infieles, fueron reducidos. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Apr. 

Su Majestad solicita que la Audiencia [de Guatemala] informe de las misiones de Tala- 
manca y Atirro de la provincia de Costa Rica. Ibid. 

Informe de Ja reducción de indios caribes. Ibid. 

Testimonio del informe que rindió Fray Francisco Xavier Ortiz, relacionado con el 
estado de Jas misiones a cargo de los frailes del Colegio de Cristo. Ibid. 

Henry HILL, Incidencias en Chile. Rev. Chilena, July, 1939. - 

FERNANDO CALLAGE. Epistoldrio César de Castro. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande Sul, 
1939, No. 3. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Permission to use the Woodrow Wilson Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress may now be requested through either Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts, or Miss Katharine E. Brand, special cus- 
todian of the papers. All requests will be referred to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
Work upon the final arrangement and indexing of the collection is still in 
an early stage, and those granted permission to examine the papers will 
therefore of necessizy be required to work within the present limitations. 

Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: draft for the first part of a gram- 
mar of the Mexican (Aztec) language; eight papers of John Barry, 1770 to 
1798 (photostats); two letters of Timothy Pickering, 1778 and 1798; micro- 
film copy of register of Adolphus Ulrich Wertmiiller (Swedish-American 
artist) of his portrait paintings, 1780 to 18c2; additional letters of George 
Washington (photostats); seven letters of Alexander Hamilton, 1799 (photo- 
stats); two letters from Constantine Samuel Rafinesque to Thomas Jefferson, 
1804 (photostats); statistics of flatboats and their cargoes on the Mississippi 
River, May, 1807; military trial of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Mexican 
patriot, 1811 (photnstats); two reports of committees of the American Philo- 
sophical Society ard the United States Naval Lyceum for the Secretary of 
the Navy regarding a projected exploring expedition to the South Seas to 
be under the command of Charles Wilkes, and eight related papers, October- 
November, 1836; microfilm copy of logbook of the bark Edward, voyaging 
between Boston, New York, and Charleston, South Carolina, 1844-46; about 
one hundred papers of Susan Brownell Anthony, 1848 to 1913; thirty-six 
additional papers of President Benjamin Harrison, consisting mainly of 
pamphlets and maps relating to the Mississippi River Commission, 1852 to 
1882; letter from Mary Lord Harrison (Mrs. Benjamin Harrison), October, 
1899, describing a visit with Mr. Harrison to Berlin; diary of Th. Hans- 
mann, German physician, 1853; diary of J. C. Duane, First Lieutenant, 
Engineer Corps, U. S. A., relating to the Utah Expedition of 1858 under 
General Albert Sidney Johnston; fourteen papers of John Auchincloss Inglis, 
1859 to 1866; morning reports and orders of two Union Army companies, 
1861 to 1862; microfilm copy of logbook of the Shenandoah, Confederate 
States steamer, 1864 to 1865; thirty-eight papers of Colonel Alexander Bliss, 
1865 to 1869; 169 papers of William West Durant (American investor in 
real estate and promoter of railroads), 1866 to 1935; about two hundred 
papers relating to British scientists and men of letters of the nineteenth 
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century; two letters exchanged by George Dewey and W. A. Henderson, 
January 1 and 2, 1900; additional papers of Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry 
(about 800 pieces); additional papers of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1907 to 
1937 (seven boxes); additions to the Woodrow Wilson Collection, including 
photostats of forty-three papers of Alexander Mitchell Palmer, twenty-eight 
papers of Thomas Watt Gregory, photostats of two letters from Wilson to 
Joseph E. Davies, and eight volumes of papers pertaining to the activities of 
the Democratic party, 1912-24; four addresses of Archibald MacLeish, 
librarian of Congress, October 15-December 26, 1939; press release of re- 
marks of the Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the United States, 
with reference to Magna Carta, November 28, 1939; and additional papers 
of William E. Borah. 


Among records recently transferred to the National Archives for the 
Civil War and Reconstruction periods are the Matthew S. Brady collection 
of photographic negatives, from the Signal Corps; telegrams drafted by 
President Lincoln for transmission by the War Department, 1864-65; galley 
proofs of the Constitution of the Confederacy, annotated by various signers, 
1861; a United States Army report on the capture of Jefferson Davis, 1865; 
a land map of St. Helena parish, South Carolina, with field notebooks, pre- 
pared about 1865 for the Union tax commissioners in connection with the 
settlement of freedmen in the Sea Island area; and an assessment book and 
tax returns for income, inheritance, cotton, and business taxes in the Mar- 
` shall, Texas, district, 1866-68. Among more recent records transferred to the 
National Archives are maps pertaining to government topographical and 
geological surveys, 1867-78, from the Office of the Chief of Engineers; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission case papers, with map exhibits on railroad 
economics, 1887-1925; sound recordings of Indian music and dialects, 1894- 
1938; records of the Plant Industry Bureau relating to cereal introduction 
and grain grade investigations, 1901-1905, and irrigation agriculture in the 
West, 1905-35; Forest Service records pertaining to the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy, 1904-10; and the general files of the Children’s Bureau, 1914-24. 
Recent accessions of records created during the administrations of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt include records of the Washington offices of the 
National Recovery Administration, 1933-36; Civil Works Administration 
census schedules of part-time farming in 1933; monthly reports of superin- 
tendents of C.C.C. camps in state and local parks, 1933-37; records of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation relating to an investigation of rail- 
road company unions, 1933-36; sample files of plans and specifications of 
typical American homes insured by the -Federal Housing Administration, 
1934-38; copies of correspondence of the State and Commerce departments 
relating to proposed transatlantic airways, 1935-36, received from the 
Senate Commerce Committee; and records of the Fine Arts Commission 
relating to federal building projects completed during the years 1936-39. 
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The illustrated circular entitled The National Archives of the United States 
(8 pp.) has been revised, and copies of it in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese may be obtained from the Administrazive Secretary of the National 
Archives. ““Microphotography in Archives”, a paper by Vernon D. Tate, has 
been reproduced as No. 8 of the Staff Information Circulars of the National 
Archives (10 pp.). 


Among the recent accessions to the Naval Historical Foundation are the 
following: papers of Commodore John Shaw, 1798-1823—about 450 docu- 
ments, several letter books, and journals; papers of Rear Admiral Edmund 
Ross Colhoun, 1837-74—about 700 documents, eight letter books, and three 
journals; the R. T. Hall collection—notes on Arctic Expedition, U. S. S. 
Alliance, 1881, and documents on Philippine operations, 1898, 1899; letter of 
Captain John Rodgers, U. S. Frigate President, May 23, 1811; photographs 
of Benjamin Arnold’s operations, October, 1776. 


The Library of the College of William and Mary announces the com- 
pletion of the arrangement and cataloguing of its historical manuscripts, 
which has been accomplished by means of a grant-in-aid from the General 
Education Board. This collection has grown from 20,000 pieces in 1920 to 
260,000. Eleven hundred ledgers, journals, diaries, notebooks, memorandum 
books, commonplace books, letter books, minute books, recipe books, school 
copybooks, and students’ notebooks are in the collection. Some items were 
purchased, but by far the larger number have been acquired by gift or de- 
posit. In general, the papers relate to Virginia, but there are a number of 
groups that concern the life and politics of the whole country. From the first 
an effort has been made especially to collect letters by or to professors and 
students of William and Mary, diaries of students and of residents in Wil- 
liamsburg, students’ notebooks of classroom lectures, minutes of the faculty 
meetings, minutes of the Board of Visitors, business accounts, and all mis- 
cellaneous records and papers touching the college. Since William and Mary 
has endured three fires and two wars, many of the early archives are miss- 
ing. The catalogue is in triplicate on 8% by 11 (letter-size) sheets. Each 
group of manuscripts—for example, the Southall Papers, 25,000 in number 
—has the titles of the individual items typed in chronological or alpha- 
betical sequence as the circumstances require. One set of catalogue sheets is 
kept in sequence in loose-leaf binders and constitutes the main catalogue for 
investigators. The second set of sheets is discributed among manila folders 
in which the manuscripts are placed, the catalogue sheet or sheets for a par- 
ticular folder being placed in that folder as a table of contents. The third set 
of sheets constitutes a reserve catalogue for sending to accredited investi- 
gators at a distance. The first and third sets of the catalogue sheets are in 
loose-leaf binders, each set in thirty-five volumes an inch and a half in thick- 
ness. Visiting scholars who have used the catalogue commend it highly for 
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the ease with which it enables them to survey a whole group of papers in a 
short time. 


The first issue of the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, published by the 
Abraham Lincoln Association in Springfield, Illinois, appeared last March. 
This new magazine supersedes the Bulletin of the association, first pub- 
lished in 1923 and issued quarterly since 1927. Unlike the Bulletin, which 
printed little besides the writings of the secretaries of the association, it will 
contain articles by other contributors, original documents, and news of inter- 
est to Lincoln students and collectors. The leading article in the first issue, 
“When War came in 1861”, is by Professor J. G. Randall. 


The Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, suspended since July, 1937, 
as a result of the Japanese destruction of the university in Tientsin, has re- 
sumed publication. It is, however, being issued only twice a year, in Jan- 
uary and July. The address is Nankai Institute of Economics, Nankai Uni- 
versity, Shapingpa, Chungking, China. 


As “the oldest agricultural journal in America”, the Southern Planter is 
celebrating this year the one hundredth anniversary of its founding. This 
centennial celebration will be featured throughout the year by numerous 
articles in the Planter discussing various angles of Southern progress since 
1840. Of interest to historians was the leading article in the January issue, 
entitled “Through the Years”, which dealt to some extent with the editorial 
attitude of the journal on the slavery issue. The intrinsic nature of this 
journal, especially in its earlier days, and the fact that it is the oldest existing 
agricultural journal in the United States render it an interesting and valu- 
able source of information regarding the South’s agricultural past. Begin- 
ning with its first issue in January, 1841, its volumes present a unique record 
of developments in the agrarian South for an entire century, unbroken ex- 
cept for a period from June, 1861, until 1867, when its publication was 
temporarily suspended on account of events connected with the War for 
Southern Independence. The nature of the material to be found in the 
Southern Planter in its earlier days reflects the interests of its founder and 
first editor, Charles Tyler Botts, who, in the first issue of the journal, dedi- 
cated it to the service of agriculture, horticulture, and the household arts and 
said that he planned to publish “an agricultural paper at so small a price, as 
to bring it within the reach of all”. This idea was novel in Virginia. As 
editor, Botts regarded himself as little more than a well-informed and judi- 
cious clerical worker, with a pile of farmers’ letters, an assortment of con- 
temporary agricultural publications, a pot of paste, and scissors before him. 
He aimed to make the Planter a broadcasting station from which agricul- 
turists themselves could disseminate their own ideas, one to another, and in 
a day when there were no agricultural experiment stations and no Southern 
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agricultural schools as we know them, the journal became the farmers’ 
medium for the exchange of their own ideas as to the best farming methods 
and practices. In the pages of the Planter, farmer democracy made itself 
vocal, rural cultural patterns expressed themselves, and the doings of agri- 
cultural societies were made known. In an effort to preserve the records of 
our agricultural past and as part of the centennial celebration, the Southern 
Planter will assist anyone interested in securing old volumes of this journal. 
by advertising freely in its columns. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded for research 
in historical subjects: Richmond Croom Beatty, Vanderbilt University, a 
biography of James Russell Lowell; Hans Kohn, Smith College, a history of 
nationalism; Robert Chester Smith, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress, a history of the fine arts in Brazil from pre-Columbian times to the 
present; Howard Wolf, Cleveland News, a history of American press asso- 
ciations (renewal). The first annual appointments to the Guggenheim 
Foundation’s Canadian fellowships include: Donald Grant Creighton, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, a study of the factors in the development of Canadian 
nationality from 1850 to the present; Francis Reginald Scott, McGill Univer- 
sity, the nature and development of the Canadian constitution. On’account 
of the wars in Europe and the Far East all Guggenheim fellows, with one 
exception, will work in the Western Hemisphere this year. 


The Committee on Grants of the Rutherford B. Hayes—Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation announces that grants for 1940-41 have been made to the 
following persons: Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, for a Life of Zebulon B. Vance; Festus P. Summers of the University 
of West Virginia for a life of William L. Wilson; James A. Barnes of Temple 
University for a study of the farmer in revolt; Roy F. and Jeannette P. 
Nichols, the former of the University of Pennsylvania, for a Life of John 
Sherman; and Chester McA. Destler of Georgia Teachers College for a 
Life of Henry Demarest Lloyd. The Hayes Foundation is particularly in- 

. terested in encouraging studies in the field of American history between the 
dates 1865-1898. The committee is especially interested in the economic, 
educational, and cultural history of the South, the reconciliation and knit- 
ting together of the sections, the history of the development of federal and 
state administration, and some phases of the cultural, social, and political 
history of the United States. It is -also interested in the history of Ohio 
from the 1840’s to the latter date. 


A program to stimulate studies in the field of international relations, 
„with particular reference to the interests and policies of the United States, 
has been undertaken by the American Committee for International Studies. 
Aided by a special grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the committee 
will establish an informal agency of consultation, liaison, and planning 
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among the many scholars working in this field here and abroad. Edward 
Mead Earle, of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, is chairman 
of the committee, and William W. Lockwood, formerly of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is secretary. Although impetus 
towards this experiment came from the outbreak of war in Europe, the 
focus of attention will be the interests and policies of the United States as 
they will be affected by the war and postwar settlement and the manner in 
which the experience of the United States with federalism, Pan-Americanism, 
and Canadian-American relations, and with such quasi-governmental 
agencies as the T.V.A. may be of significance to Europe. The committee will 
seek to stimulate and assist American scholarship by providing certain 
“clearing” services to scholars, by creating an agency for general planning 
and recommendation, and by suggesting new projects where the need is 
found to exist. Its procedures will include staff surveys of studies in progress 
and informal consultation on research problems and ‘opportunities and in 
some instances the initiation and supervision of new studies. Formerly 
known as the American Coordinating Committee for International Studies, 
the committee has been for some years the American member of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference and will continue to serve in this capacity. 
It will welcome information and inquiries, which should be addressed to 
Edward M. Earle, American Committee for International Studies, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Athens College, chartered under the University of the State of New York 
and legalized in Greece by special decree of the Greek government, is an 
instrument of international good will between Greece and the United States 
of America., As the budget of the college cannot provide the necessary li- 
brary fund for a very rapidly growing institution, your co-operation is 
earnestly requested. Sympathizers with the promotion of Greek-American 
intercultural relations are kindly requested to forward books on any subject 
which they may no longer need to the Trustees of Athens College, Room 
1707, 50 West 5oth Street, New York City. These books will be sent to the 
library of Athens College with the donor’s name inscribed on a special 
book plate. 


It has been announced that a Franklin Memorial Union is to be estab- 
lished at Northampton, England, to commemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Benjamin Franklin. Its object will be to 
disseminate knowledge of his multifarious achievements. It is anticipated 
that subscriptions will be sought at a more propitious time with a view to 
establishing Franklin scholarships or perhaps endowing a foundation for 
the study of philosophy and natural science. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Roya! Historical Society for 
the best essay on any subject approved by the literary directors. Essays must 
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be sent in by February 28, 1941. For further particulars apply to the Secre- 
tary, Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.xo, The 
Alexander Prize for 1940 was awarded to R. Somerville for his essay on 
“The Duchy of Lancaster Council and Court of Duchy Chamber”. 


Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts for the four years from 1929 to 
1932, inclusive, during which it was published, may be obtained from the 
Social Science Research Council upon payment of express and handling 


_ charges. These charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, amount 


to $1.00 anywhere in the United States except California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada, the charge will be 
$3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00. Communications should be 
addressed to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


After suffering many years from ill health, Georges Pagès died on Septem- 
ber 29 at the age of seventy-two. A Parisian by birth, he was educated in his 
native city, graduating from the famous nursery of France’s great teachers, 
the École normale supérieure, and spending most of his active teaching 
career at the University of Paris. At the time of his death he was professor 
emeritus of that institution and editor of the Revue d'histoire moderne, which, 
as one of the founders of its sponsoring organization, the Société d’histoire 
moderne, he helped to establish. A member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, Professor Pagés gave generously of his time for the en- 
couragement of young historians, especially in the field of the administra- 
tive history of France in the Old Regime. In addition to the many articles 
that he contributed to learned periodicals he was the author of several im- 
portant books, including a searching work of collaboration with Emile 
Bourgeois, Les origines et les responsabilités de la grande guerre: Preuves et 
aveux (xr921), in which he wrote the long section dealing with French- 
German relations between 1871 and 1904; La monarchie d'ancien régime en 
France (1928); and a study of the conseil du roi at the time of Louis XIII, 
which he contributed to the volume of Etudes sur l'histoire administrative et 
sociale de Vancien régime (1938). 


John Clement Fitzpatrick, for more than thirty years a member of the 
staff of the Library of Congress and from 1902 to 1928 assistant chief of the 
Division of Manusctipts, died in Washington on February ro, at the age of 
sixty-four. The ability, diligence, and good humor with which Dr. Fitz- 
patrick in his official capacity gave assistance to those who sought his aid 
will be recalled with affection by students in many fields of American his- 
tory. Long a member of the American Historical Association, he served on 
the Public Archives Commission in 1916 and 1917. He prepared a little 
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brochure on manuscripts and their care, which was a pioneer among guides 
for archivists and keepers of manuscripts. He also edited the Autobiography 
of Martin Van Buren; and just before his death appeared the little volume, 
Some Historic Houses, edited by him for the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. But the work nearest his heart—one may say, truth- 
fully, his life work—was the study of George Washington. First, he ac- 
complished the preparation of important calendars of certain series of the 
papers of Washington. Secondly; he wrote books about Washington and his 
times, particularly, The Spirit of the Revolution, George Washington: Colo- 
nial Traveller, and George Washington Himself. Thirdly, in 1925 he edited, 
for the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, The Diaries of 
George Washington, 1748-1799. Later, after his retirement, under the au- 
thority of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
he prepared the edition of The Writings of George Washington from the 
Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, nine volumes of which appeared 
in 1931-33. When complete, it will comprise thirty-seven volumes. The 
cumulative effect of his work as editor was to make him the foremost author- 
ity on the personal life and the writings of Washington. 


On March 19 Robert Kerr Hannay, Historiographer Royal in Scotland 
since 1930 and Fraser Professor of Scottish History and Paleography at the 
University of Edinburgh since 1917, died in Edinburgh at the age of seventy- 
three. He was among the most eminent of Scottish historians of this genera- 
tion, and, though he was not a voluminous writer, his contributions to 
Scottish institutional history are outstanding, and his editorial work is a 
model of careful scholarship. Perhaps his most important book is The 
Archbishops of Saint Andrews, in which he collaborated with Sir John 
Herkless, published in Edinburgh in five volumes, 1907-1915. Of hardly less 
significance is his study of the Scottish College of Justice, published seven 
years ago. Much of his other writing appeared in the form of articles in the 
Scottish Historical Review or of texts edited for the Scottish Historical So- 
ciety. For the most part he confined his attention to the evolution of Scot- 
tish political and judicial institutions, though he wrote a few articles on 
aspects of Mary Stuart’s career and one or two on Scottish trade. The last of 
his published works was a calendar of the Latin letters of James V. 


David Samuel Margoliouth, fellow of New College, Oxford, since 1881 
and Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford from 1889 to 1937, died in Lon- 
don on March 23 in the eighty-second year of his age. He was one of the 
best known and most erudite orientalists in Europe. His renown found ex- 
pression in his election to honorary membership in the Arab Academy of 
Damascus, 1921, Persia and Central Asia Society, 1927, Bombay Islamic Re- ° 
search Association, 1933, Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 1934, and 
the American Oriental Society, 1937. In 1910 he was made president of the 
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Eastern Question Association. In 1927 he was elected director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and in 1934 its presiden:, an office which he held until 1937. 
The society further honored him by awarding him in 1938 its triennial gold 
medal. The extent of his erudition may be gauged from the fact that his 
editorial work comprised Arabic commentaries on Aristotle, Whiston’s 
translation of Josephus, and an Arabic commentary on Daniel, in addition 
to his work on Islem and its literature, which was his forte. In 1888 appeared 
his Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam; in 1911 he edited the 
Politics of Aristotle, and twelve years later he issued the Homer of Aristotle. 
His earliest work dealing with Islamic: literature appeared in 1893 under 
the title Chrestomathia Baidawina, which was followed by an edition of the 
Letters of abul-Ala (1898). His contributions to Islamic history were Mo- 
hammed and the Rise of Islam (1905). Early Development of Moham- 
medanism (1911), and, most important, an edition of Yaqut’s Dictionary of 
Learned Men in seven volumes (1907-27) and an edition and translation, 
with H. F. Amedroz, of the Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, also in seven 
volumes (1921). His Lectures on Arabic Historians weré delivered in the 
University of Calcutta and published in 1930. 


The distinguished French historian Marcel Marion died on March 25 at 
the age of eighty-three. He was born in Rennes but received his training at 
the Ecole normale of Paris. His thesis on Machault, controller general from 
1749 to 1754, presented to the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris 
and published in 1891, immediately won him recognition as a sound scholar 
and indicated the history of taxation and finance as the field to which he was 
to devote his extraordinary powers of research. It also won for him a position 
in the University of Bordeaux, where he remained a score of years. In 1912 
he was called to the chair of economic and social history at the Collége de 
France. His principal work was the Histoire financière de la France depuis 
1715 in six volumes, bringing the subject down to the outbreak of the World 
War, although he had at first regarded the reorganization of French finances 
after the overthrow of Napoleon as his natural terminus. The last volume 
was published when he was seventy-four. He made other notable contri- 
butions to the financial“history of France, among them a volume on the 
Vente des biens nationaux pendant la Révolution, with special reference to 
the departments cf the Gironde and the Cher. In the great series on the 
Economic History of the Revolution he undertook, with two associates, the 
editorship of the documents on the sale of public lands in the Gironde. 


Eugene Morrow Violette, professor of European history at Louisiana 
State University, died on March 26 at the age of sixty-six. A native of Mis- 
souri, he received the A. B. degree from Central College in 1898, and much | 
of his early research and writing was in the field of Missouri history. He 
received his A. M. from the University of Chicago in 1899, and he did gradu- 
ate work at Harvard University, 1902-1903 and 1906-1907, and at the Uni- 
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versity of London in 1914. He began his teaching career as acting assistant 
professor of history at the University of Missouri, 1899-1900. From r1g00 to 
1923 he served as professor of history at Kirksville (Missouri) State Teachers 
College, except for the year 1920-21, which he spent as acting professor of 
history at Washington University. From 1923 until his death he taught at 
Louisiana State University. Professor Violette’s published works include a 
History of Missouri (1918), English Constitutional Documents since 1832 
(1936), and sundry articles, especially on Missouri history in the Missouri 
Historical Review, the Mississippi Valley Historical Society. Proceedings, and 
the Historical Outlook. Although at the time of his death he had ready for 
publication a volume on Missouri history for the Prentice-Hall series, in his 
later years he concentrated mainly on English history and left unfinished 
three or four manuscripts upon which he had labored for many years. Pro- 
fessor Violette served on the editorial board of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review from 1924 to 1926. 


Benjamin F. Shambaugh, historian and political scientist, died at Iowa 
City on April 7 at the age of sixty-nine. Founder of the political science de- 
partment of the State University of Iowa in 1897; he served as its head for 
forty-three years. His teaching was inspirational, giving students a con- 
ception of education as something more than routine study, He was one of 
the charter members of the: American Political Science Association, became 
a member of its executive council in 1905, and was president of the associa- 
tion in 1930. Together with Albert Shaw and W. W. Willoughby he 
planned the publication of the American Political Science Review in 1906. 
His principal interest and distinction, however, was in the field of local 
history. Beginning with lowa City: A Contribution to the Early History of 
Iowa (1893), he continued his interpretation of frontier conditions in a 
History of the Constitutions of Iowa (1902). Significantly, his last book, 
The Old Stone Capitol Remembers (1939), is an expanded version of his 
first. The instrumentality through which Dr. Shambaugh accomplished his 
elaborate program of disseminating Jowa history was the State Historical 
Society, of which he was superintendent and editor. He established the 
quarterly Jowa Journal of History and Politics in 1903 and the popular 
monthly Palimpsest in 1920. Several series of volumes have also been pub- 
lished under his editorship, the most unique of which is “Applied History”, 
in which accurate knowledge of experience is made available for the solution 
of contemporary problems. To cultivate historical scholarship in the Middle 
. West he participated in the formation of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in 1907, edited its Proceedings for the first seven years, served 
as president in 1910, and was a member of the board of editors of the | 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review in 1914-16 and 1927-30. At the end 
of his long service Dr. Shambaugh was engaged in the most ambitious 
project of all—a. centennial history of Iowa that will fill many volumes. 
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After an illness of two months Robert C. Binkley, professor of modern 
history at Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, died on 
April 11 at the age of forty-two. Born in Mannheim, Pennsylvania, Profes- 
sor Binkley received his bachelor’s degree in r922 and his doctor’s degree in 
1927, both from Stanford University. After serving a brief apprenticeship 

“as reference librarian of the Hoover War Library at Stanford, as instructor 
in New York University, and as associate professor at Smith College, he 
accepted an appointment as professor of modern European history at Western 
Reserve University in 1930, eventually becoming head of the department. 
On two occasions he obtained leaves of absence to teach in other univer- 
sities, once as lecturer at Harvard in 1932-33 and later as visiting professor 
at Columbia in 1937-38. Because of his active interest in the preservation of 
historical documents he was made chairman in 1932 of the joint committee on 
materials of research of the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. Professor Binkley was a pioneer in advocat- 
ing the use of unemployed white-collar workers on the W. P. A. project of 
preserving local historical records. So successful was the Historical Records 
survey, begun as an experimental enterprise in Cleveland under his ener- 
getic direction, that it has since become a national institution. The results 
of his experience Professor Binkley embodied in his Methods of Repro- 
ducing Research Materials (Ann Arbor, 2d ed., 1936). More recently he co- 
operated with Archibald MacLeish, librarian of Congress, in seeking ways 
of saving the valuable historical records of Europe from the ravages of war 
by the process of microphotography or by bringing them to this country for 
safekeeping. Not unimportant also was his share in drafting the new copy- 
right bill now before Congress. Professor Binkley’s historical work was 
symptomatic of the generation of younger historians who, maturing in the 
postwar epoch, found the traditional manuals of Langlois-Seignobos and 
Bernheim inadequate and demanded the mastery of one or more of the 
social sciences as indispensable to the training of a modern historian. Among 
the numerous methodological and other studies which he contributed to 
learned journals his essay “History for a Democracy” (Minnesota History, 
1937) is easily the most significant. Professor Binkley came into promi- 
nence with his study on the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 (Political Science 
Quarterly, 1931) and wrote in collaboration with Mr. M. Graham The New 
Governments of Central Europe, but he will be remembered chiefly for his 
Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871 (1935). This latter volume is as dis- 
tinguished for its mastery of a wide variety of fields as it is for its suggestive - 
and provocative interpretation. If his colleagues found it difficult to accept 
without modification his ingenious doctrine of the “federative polity of 

e Europe”, his scholarly humility and good humor in the face of criticism won 
for him the esteem of the historical profession. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in writing a study on the historical dynamics of modern Europe 
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which, had he been permitted to complete it, would, no doubt; have been 
his most important contribution to historical scholarship. 


The distinguished warden of New College, Oxford, H. A. L. Fisher, died 
in London on April 17 as a result of injuries suffered when he was run down 
by a truck. He was in his seventy-sixth year. Fisher was a Wykehamist of 
great scholarly distinction who went from historical scholarship and teaching 
into parliament in 1916 and from 1916 to 1922 served as minister of educa- 
tion. In this office he carried through a number of major reforms which lie at 
the base of contemporary democratic education in England. He also served 
as president of the British Academy, as British delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, as a governor of the British Broadcasting Company, 
and as trustee of the British Museum. In 1925 he left active political life 
and returned as warden of New College to his old college and university. 
Fisher’s long and active life was therefore as much that of the administrator, 
publicist, and man of affairs as that of the scholar. Yet he had a great in- 
fluence on the development of the Modern History School at Oxford, and 
he has left a number of important historical works. His chief books are: 
The Mediaeval Empire (1898); A History of England, 1485-1547 (1906), 
the fifth volume of the well-known Political History of England, edited by 
Hunt and Poole; Bonapartism (1908); The Republican Tradition in Europe 
(1911); Napoleon (1913), a very popular volume in the Home University 
Library series; and the three-volume. History of Europe, which appeared in 
1935 as the fruit of his later academic career. Many of his shorter essays and 
speeches have been collected. His two-volume biography of his old friend 
James Bryce (1927) is the authoritative life. In 1909 and again in 1924, 
Fisher came to this country to deliver Lowell Lectures in Boston, and in 
1930 he spoke in Boston at the celebration of the tercentenary of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Fisher’s historical writing is of the kind it is now the 
fashion to call old-fashioned. He paid great attention to style and wrote 
deliberately for a wide, if cultivated, public. His mind and taste were formed 
in the tradition of English fiberalism of the last century. In the preface to 
his History of Europe he writes that he cannot see in, history “a plot, a 
rhythm, a predetermined pattern”; but he adds shortly afterward that “the 
fact of progress is written plain and large on the page of history”. Towards 
the various alliances which the writing of history has in recent times con- 
tracted with the social sciences Fisher seemed indifferent if not hostile. He 
was, in the best sense of the word, what Croce has called an “oratorical” 
historian, eager to influence his fellows towards the better life which his long 
familarity with our Western intellectual and moral tradition had made so 
real to him. 


News of the death of Albert A, Trever on April 25 is noted with great 
regret. Since 1905 he had been continuously a member of the teaching staff 
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of the institution at which he received his undergraduate training, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, having served it as professor of ancient and 
medieval history since 1916. Fully equipped by excellent training in the 
United States and at German universities with a knowledge of the necessary 
languages, Trever early turned his attention to the study of the economic 
‘theory of the ancient Greeks. Despite important advances in the under- 
standing of economic practice among the Greek city-states since the ap- 
pearance, as a doctoral dissertation presented in 1913 at the University of 
Chicago, of his study of Greek economic theory in its earlier phases (4 His- 
tory of Greek Economic Thought, Chicago, 1915), this careful and compe- 
tent work must still be used as a valuable contribution to the economic 
theory of the Greek political philosophers. By nature a gentle and reserved 
person, absorbed in his duties as teacher and scholar, Professor Trever 
through the years slowly and quietly gained a significant and well-deserved 
position of respect and honor in his own college community and among 
his colleagues in ancient history. 


The following appointments are noted: Brown University, Irving A. 
Leonard of the Division of the Humanities, Rockefeller Foundation, as 
professor; University of Chicago, W. K. Jordan of Scripps and Claremont 
colleges as associate professor and general editor of the University of Chicago 
Press; Columbia University, Charles W. Cole of Amherst College as profes- 
sor; Goucher College, Dorothea Edith Wyatt of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; Johns Hopkins University, Friedrich Engel-Janosi of the University of 
Vienna as research associate; University of Maryland, W. M. Gewehr of the 
American University as head of the department; University of Oregon, 
Gordon Wright as assistant professor; University of Pennsylvania, John L. 
La Monte of the University of Cincinnati as Henry C. Lea Associate Pro- 
fessor; University of South Carolina, Archibald R. Lewis as adjunct profes- 
sor; University of Southern California, Francis J. Bowman as associate pro- 
fessor; University of Virginia, Bernard Mayo of Georgetown University as 
professor; University of Washington, W. Stull Holt of the Johns Hopkins 
University as professor and executive head of the department. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: Columbia Uni- 
‘versity, John A. Krout to be professor; Dartmouth College, Allen Richard 
Foley to be professor; Hunter College, Helen L. Young to be chairman of 
the department and Dorothy G. Fowler to be assistant professor; Lehigh 
University, Wilson Leon Godshall to be associate professor; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Howard R. Bartlett to be professor and head of 
the department; New York University, Wesley Frank Craven to be profes- 
sor; University of North Carolina, J. C. Russell to be associate professor; 
University of Oklahoma, H. C. Peterson and Alfred B. Sears to be associate 
` professors; Princeton University, Joseph Reese Strayer to be associate pro- 
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fessor; Smith College, Leona C. Gabel to be professor, Vincent M. Scra- 
muzza and Jean S. Wilson to be associate professors; University of South 
Carolina, Arney R. Childs and Robert H. Wienefeld to be professors; Stan- 
ford University, Thomas Andrew Bailey, Carl Fremont Brand, and Lynn 
Townsend White, Jr., to be professors; Yale University, Hajo Holborn to be 
professor, William H. Dunham and Harry R. Rudin to be associate pro- 
fessors. 


The following retirements are noted: Columbia University, David S. 
Muzzey; Goucher College, Mary Wilhelmine Williams; Hunter College, 
Edgar Dawson; University cf Pennsylvania, Arthur C. Howland and Walter 
W. Hyde; University of Washington, Edward McMahon. 


Theodore C. Blegen has been appointed dean of the Graduate School of 
the University of Minnesota. He will continue to devote a part of his time 
to the history department. 


Harold J. Noble, associate professor of history in the University of 
Oregon, has returned to the United States after a leave of absence spent in 
study and teaching in Japan. He will resume his regular duties in the fall. 
In addition to courses in the history of the Far East, he will offer a beginning 
course in the Japanese language. 


The following leaves of absence are noted: Bucknell University, J. Orin 
Oliphant, for the first semester; Duke University, E. M. Carroll, for the year. 


Julian P. Boyd, formerly librarian and editor of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected librarian of Princeton University, his ap- 
pointment to take effect on July 15. 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of Sargent B. Child as 
director of the Historical Records Survey of the W. P. A. in succession to 
Luther H. Evans, who resigned in December to become chief of the Legis- 
lative Reference Section of the Library of Congress. Mr. Child has been with 
the W. P. A. since its inception and became one of Dr. Evans’s assistants 
when the Historical Records Survey was started in February, 1936. The 
survey, which was formerly a federal project, became a series of local state- 
wide projects, sponsored by state agencies, last September. It is now operat- 
ing in all of the states and is engaged in making and publishing inventories 
of source materials in American history from the records of state, county, 
and municipal archives and records, records of churches, manuscripts, and 
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